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PREFACE 

At  a  time  when  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  Russia, 
and  when  Englishmen  of  all  classes  are  seeking  for 
information  on  innumerable  questions  connected  with 
that  great  and  mysterious  country,  I  think  myself 
fortunate  in  having  completed  this  book  after  many 
years  of  labour  and  study,  and  there  seem  good 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  may  be  found  to  till  a 
gap  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

The  motto  and  table  of  contents  explain  at  a  glance 
its  objects  and  its  limitations.  Russia  is  a  great  Power. 
She  has  great  ambitions.  What  these  ambitions  are, 
to  what  extent  they  are  being  reahsed,  and  how  far 
they  affect  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire — 
A«c  nostri  eat  farrago  HbelU. 

The  present  volume,  then,  so  fer  from  claiming  to 
be  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  whole,  is  offered 
as  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  some  portions 
only  of  a  great  problem.  Even  so,  its  shortcomings  are 
to  myself  sufficiently  apparent.  As  a  student  at  the 
UnivCTsity  of  Moscow,  as  an  occasional  traveller  during 
the  last  twenty  years  over  much  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  as  a  close  personal  friend  of  Pro- 
fessor von  Schulze-Gavemitz,  the  greatest  German 
authority  on  the  economics  of  European  Russia, 
I    have    realised    the    difficulties    to   be  encoimtered. 
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Indeed,  for  the  last  three  years  these  difficulties  have 
never  been  long  absent  from  my  mind,  and  are  none 
the  less  formidable  from  the  fact  that  many  important 
matters,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Russian  Budget, 
have  never  yet  been  dealt  with  by  an  English  writer. 

No  apology  is,  however,  required  for  the  figures 
with  which  the  following  pages  are  filled.  The 
general  reader  has  become  accustomed  to  statistics, 
and  is  now  aware  that  all  arguments  with  regard  to 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  finance,  to  be  of 
value,  must  be  based  on  figures,  and  that,  if  these 
are  withheld,  there  are  no  means  of  controlling  the 
statements  made  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 
Statistics  with  regard  to  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  of  any  country  are  most  difficult 
to  deal  with,  but  Russian  statistics  have  special 
intricacies  of  their  own.  It  can  only  be  said,  that  an 
attempt  is  here  made  to  present  an  accurate  state- 
ment sine  ird   ct   studio   quorum  causas  procul  habeo. 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  deep  obligations 
to  the  many  authorities  consulted,  either  orally  or  by 
letter,  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages. 
References  are  given  in  footnotes  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  books  that  have  been  read,  but  these  form 
only  a  small  portion  of  my  indebtedness  to  my 
friends.  In  particular,  I  should  like  to  place  on 
record  the  untiring  courtesy  and  attention  with  which, 
as  a  student  of  foreign  affitirs  now  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  invariably  been  met  by 
the  members  of  His  Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  whose  personal  assistance  and  advice  have 
been  the  greatest  help  to  me,  and  whose  most  valuable 
reports  to  the  Foreign  Office,  constantly  cited  in  this 
book,   seem    to  attract  far  less    attention  than  they 
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merit  and  infinitely  less  than  they  would  receive  in 
any  country  but  our  own. 

Notice  may  be  drawn  to  the  unusual  number  of 
maps  by  which  the  information  conveyed  in  the  text 
is  illustrated  and  emphasised.  In  this  connection  my 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Skrine  and  Ross,  the 
authors,  and  Messrs.  Methuen,  the  publishers,  of 
"The  Heart  of  Asia,"  for  permission  to  reproduce 
from  that  volume  the  map  showing  the  advance  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia. 

The  systematic  use  that  has  been  made  of 
information  contained  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
to  supplement  standard  works  is  an  innovation,  but 
one  which  subsequent  writers  can  hardly  fail  to 
adopt,  if  the  very  high  standard  now  reached  by 
the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  principal  English 
journals  is  maintained. 

As  the  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader, 
and  not  merely  for  Russian  scholars,  no  strict  rule 
has  been  followed  in  the  rendering  of  Russian  names 
of  persons  and  places,  but  wherever  a  translation  has 
obtained  general  acceptance  it  has  been  adopted.  It 
would  be  of  no  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  reader,  to  style  the  well-known  states- 
man, M.  de  Witte,  as  "M.  de  Vcettc,"  or  the  less 
known  M.  Sipiagin  as  "  M.  Sipiagheen." 

As  &iT  as  is  possible  in  dealing  with  such  a  vast 
mass  of  materials,  the  Introduction  and  the  body  of 
the  work   have  been   brought  up  to  December   1st, 

""^^  G.  D. 

Jottwart/  l»t,  1904. 

P.S. — While  the  last  of  these  pages  have  been 
passing  through  the  press  hostilities  have  broken  out 
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between  Russia  and  Japan.  As  this  war  not  only 
marks  an  epoch,  but  may  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  larger  portion  of  mankind,  the  most  important  of 
recent  State  documents  issued  up  to  its  commencement 
have  been  added  in  the  Appendix.  These  documents 
will  on  the  one  hand  provide  the  general  reader,  in 
the  case  of  the  Manchurian  question,  for  instance, 
with  a  most  valuable  object-lesson  in  Russian  policy 
and  its  methods ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
book  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  merchants  and 
men  of  business,  or  of  public  men  and  public  servants 
at  home  or  abroad,  it  will  give  in  a  convenient  form 
papers  not  easily  accessible  anywhere  away  firom 
London,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  any  case  save  the 
necessity  of  reference  to  a  great  number  of  somewhat 
unwieldy  blue-books,  whose  contents  are  known  only 
to  a  small  band  of  experts. 


NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
That  a  large  edition  of  this  book  should  have  been 
exhausted  within  six  months  of  its  publication  is  a 
great  and  unexpected  pleasure  largely  due  to  the  very 
generous  welcome  extended  to  it  at  home  and  abroad 
by  the  principal  authorities  on  Russian  questions.  The 
author  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fact  and  the 
encouragement  derived  from  it. 

Too  short  an  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  book  was 
written  to  render  additions  necessary,  but  a  few  errors, 
chiefly  verbal  and  typographical,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, have  been  corrected.  q  j-j 

September  lUK,  1904. 
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RUSSIAN   AFFAIRS 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  Luid  and  the  People.— -2.  Reigns  of  Alexuider  I.  aad  Nicholas  I.— 
3.  Reign  of  Alexander  II. — t.  Reign  of  Alexander  III. — 5.  Reign  of 
Nicholas  n.  —6.  Present  condition  of  the  People. 

1.  The  Land  and  the  People 

The  twentieth  century  has  opened  upon  a  scene  of 
great  activity  in  every  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of 
the  Tsar ;  Russian  affairs  occupy  an  increasing  space  in 
the  columns  of  European  journals ;  in  the  North,  the 
tale  of  Finnish  exiles  grows  daily  longer,  and  Norway 
begins  to  fear  what  proximity  to  Russia  may  mean  to 
her.  In  the  Far  East,  Russian  diplomacy  is  busy  with 
negotiations  which  involve  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
great  sea  power.  In  the  West,  the  migration  to 
Germany  is  causing  increasing  uneasiness  to  the  authori- 
ties in  East  Prussia.  In  the  South,  the  massacres  of 
Kishineff  give  one  more  proof  of  Russia's  determination 
to  achieve  at  all  costs  her  aim  of  national  solidarity. 
This  story  of  banishment  and  massacre  seems  to  uie 
Western  world  a  record  of  political  crime  and  barbarity, 
but  to  Russian  statesmen  these  incidents,  though 
doubtless  regrettable,  are  the  inevitable  steps  whereby 
Russia  is  advancing  on  her  mission  of  culture  and 
beneficence.  Coimt  MoiiravieiF,  in  the  words  which  I 
have  placed  on  the  title  page  of  this  book ;  Prince 
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Uchtomsky,  in  many  a  speech  and  letter ;  General 
Kourapatkine,  M.  de  Witte,  and  M.  PobiedonostseiF, 
all,  both  by  word  and  act,  have  expressed  their  profound 
belief  in  the  cultural  mission  of  their  country.  Russia 
is  to  bring  enli^tenment,  civilisation,  and  faith  to 
China;  she  is  to  deliver  the  victims  of  British  oppression 
in  India;  on  her  own  people  she  is  to  bestow  a  new 
culture  which  shall  be  incRgenous,  a  true  product  of 
Slavonic  genius,  far  superior  to  that  spiuious  culture 
which  they  have  hitherto  tried  to  borrow  fl?om  the 
weary  and  eifete  Western  world.  The  idea  of  Russia  as 
a  pioneer  of  civilisation,  the  deUverer  of  the  om>ressed, 
and  the  dispenser  of  intellectual  light,  seems  sumciently 
incongruous  to  Englishmen,  who  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  manifestations  of  her  activity  in  the  swing  of 
the  Cossack's  knout  and  the  black  ii^  of  the  censor  of 
the  press.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Russia  is  perfectly  sincere  in  her  conviction  that  she  is 
destined  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  new  age ;  and  the 
chasm  which  separates  the  ideal  which  Russia  has 
formed  for  herself  and  the  expectations  which  the  world 
has  formed  of  her,  serves  well  to  show  how  great  is  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  the  true  state  of  Russia 
at  home  and  in  its  vast  dependencies,  both  Asiatic  and 
European.  The  land  is  wrapped  in  mystery  as  dark  as 
its  own  forests ;  the  Slavonic  temperament  presents  an 
inscrutable  riddle  to  the  practical  men  of  the  West,  and 
the  superficial  veneer  of  European  civilisation  serves 
only  to  hide  stUl  more  successfiiUy  the  true  nature  of 
the  forces  which  lurk  beneath  an  outwardly  polished 
exterior.  On  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  it 
is  a  most  interesting  but  also  a  most  diificult  task  to 
attempt  to  gauge  the  present  condition  of  Russia  in  its 
social  and  economic  aspects,  and  to  t^  to  arrive  at  a 
'ust  appreciation  of  the  claims  which  Russia  makes  to 
!)e  the  author  of  a  new  civilisation.  Contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  appear  at  every  turn,  and  not  the  least 
striking  will  be  we  great  contrast  between  Russia  at 
her  centre  and  at  her  circumference,  the  one  growing 
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and  comparatively  prosperous,  the  other  worn  out  by 
&mine  and  becoming  desperate  under  oppression. 

The  student  of  history  cannot  but  ask  whether  the 
old  drama  of  the  decUne  and  fall  of  a  great  empire  is  to 
be  enacted  over  again,  or  whether  the  Russian  nation 
possesses  an  innate  vigour  which  will  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  struggle  on 
which  it  has  even  now  entered.  The  whole  of  NOTthem 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Korea,  and  a  great  part  of 
Central  Asia,  are  now  Russian  territory. 

The  problem  for  Russia  is  therefore  a  double  one, 
how  to  civilise  her  vast  Asiatic  dependencies  and  at  the 
same  time  to  evolve  a  civihsation  of  her  own,  such  as 
her  people  are  capable  of  assimilating.  That  people 
has  been  the  most  patient  and  the  most  unfortunate  in 
Europe.  The  misrule  or  no-rule  of  the  barbarians 
continued  here  three  centuries  later  than  in  the  West 
Christianity  arrived  late,  and  from  the  least  pure  source, 
Byzantium.  The  law,  reUgion,  and  constitution  of  an 
effete  race  were  imposed  on  a  young  and  sturdy  people, 
not  destitute  of  political  and  commercial  capacity — 
witness  such  repubhcs  as  those  of  Novgorod  and  Pskoff. 
But  even  this  worn-out  system  was  not  allowed  a  fair 
field.  Within  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  baptism 
of  Vladimir  at  Kieff  came  the  Tartar  invasion.  Arriving 
as  Pagans,  the  ruling  race  became  Mohammedan  during 
their  sojourn.  They  were  never  anything  but  Asiatic, 
and  they  fashioned  their  subjects  in  an  Asiatic  mould. 
The  impress  of  their  yoke  has  never  been  effaced.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  Tartar.  It  was  not 
till  1554  that  the  crescent  disappeared  from  the  Volga. 
There  are  still  mosques  and  Mussulmans,  not  only  in  the 
East  at  Kazan,  but  in  the  West  a  few  miles  from  the 
Baltic.  In  Russia  still  more  than  in  Spain  the  national 
religion,  with  all  its  rites  and  ceremomes,  has  been  the 
rdlying  point  of  the  patriot.  But  even  after  1354  the 
country  was  crushed  under  a  rule  of  iron,  a  mixture 
of  Mongolian    usage    and    Byzantine  etiquette.     The 
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people  were  only  delivered  from  the  foreigner  to  be 
attached  by  Bons  Godunoff  to  the  soil.  In  the  next 
century,  as  if  the  Russian  land  was  never  to  be  free, 
came  the  PoUsh  invasion,  to  which  Moscow  herself 
submitted.  When  at  length  she  was  free  to  receive 
the  impress  of  her  great  master,  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  un- 
touched by  the  two  great  movements  which  have  had 
so  inspiring  an  influence  on  Western  Europe,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  No  breath  of  these 
touched  the  national  life  under  Peter  the  Great  or  his 
successors,  and  even  the  French  Revolution  left  Russia 
unmoved.  With  such  a  history  the  wonder  is  not  that 
she  is  so  little  European  and  so  httle  modem,  but  that 
she  is  not  far  more  Asiatic  and  far  more  mediaeval. 

In  judging  of  Russia,  her  history  is  often  forgotten. 
The  effect  of  her  'climate  and  configuration,  thou^ 
better  known,  are  often  less  borne  in  mind.  The 
important  fact  to  recollect  about  the  country  is  that 
it  IS  neither  Europe  nor  Asia.  In  contrast  to  Europe, 
which  is  broken  up  by  mountains  and  navigable  seas, 
time  out  of  mind  the  nurseries  of  freedom,  one  should 
remember  the  vast  extent  of  the  Russian  plains  and 
the  frozen  seas  by  which  they  are  bounded  on  the  north 
and  the  north-west.  In  Russia  there  are  no  real 
mountains  till  you  reach  the  Caucasus.  The  Urals  are 
merely  a  series  of  high  table-lands  rising  one  above  the 
other.  The  Russian  climate  is  not  temperate.  With  a 
short  interval,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  fortnight, 
extreme  heat  follows  extreme  cold.  The  Gulf  Stream 
is  powerless.  The  climate  has  its  effect  on  the  people. 
Extreme  cold  impels,  long  winter  compels,  man  to 
idleness.  He  loses  his  taste  for  active  exercise,  his  food 
is  bad,  he  becomes  drunken,  dirty,  and  immoraL  The 
struggle  with  the  climate  ends  in  resignation  and 
endurance  of  the  eviL  Hence  the  sadness  of  the 
national  character.  To  the  climate,  with  its  sudden 
changes  from  winter  to  summer  and  summer  to  winter, 
may    be  ascribed  the  contradictions  of  the  national 
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character,  and  the  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  to  which 
Russians  are  prone. 

The  Iftle  Lord  Sahsbury  onee  urged  the  use  of  lartfe 
inuis.  There  is  no  country  in  which  they  are  so  usenil 
as  m  Russia.  Few  Westerners  have  any  idea  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Russian  plains,  fewer  have  thought 
of  the  unity  which  those  plains  give  to  the  congeries 
of  nations  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsar, 
fewer  still  have  noticed  the  direction  of  all  the  chiei 
rivers  and  the  part  played  by  this  &ct  in  impelling  her 
interests  as  well  as  ner  teeming  population  southwards. 
Russian  history  has  consisted  of  waves  of  colonisation 
which  have  not  yet  spent  their  force.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  these  waves,  though  recently  directed 
to  the  East,  may  not  at  some  time  be  directed  with 

Cter  vigour  to  the  South  and  West  Germany  has 
^  been  combating  the  influx  of  the  Slav ;  a 
Rusaan  migration  may  yet  influence  what  has  been 
described  as  "the  Kaiser's  most  fascinating  and  quite 
his  most  duing  adventure,"  the  Baghdad  railway.  Such 
a  movement  would  follow  the  dSection  taken  yeaily 
by  many  thousand  Orthodox  pilgrims  from  the  utter- 
most  parts  of  Russia  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  traditional  desire  of  the  whole  nation  to  plant 
once  more  the  cross  instead  of  the  crescent  tm  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  at  Tsargrad'  and  deliver  the  Holy 
Land  from  '*  the  power  of  Antichrist."  It  is  in  these 
old-world  ideals  and  in  the  strange  prehistoric  creeds 
familiar  to  all  who  know  Russia  well  that  the  strength 
of  this  marveUous  nation  lies.  Holy  Russia  is  slumber- 
ing still,  but  when  she  wakes  it  wUl  be  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant.  Such  are  some  of  the  reflections 
suggested  by  Russian  geography  and  Russian  history. 
Let  us  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the 
Russia  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 

<  Tnivnd,  or  "th«  Citr  of  Caur,"  in  the  old  RnigiAa  iwiiie  for  Cotl- 
gtantinopla. 

'  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "L'Empire  dea  Tsars,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  36.  Palmer, 
" Rmiaii Lif e  in  Town  and  Coimtir,"  ch.  ii.  Skrine  and  Ross,  "Heart 
of  Aii«,"  p.  820.    ViMtnte  d«y4)ga«j  "  Le  Roman  Rusae,"  pp.  1-7. 
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2.  Reigns  of  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  I. 

The  founder  of  modem  Russia  dreamed  of  im- 
porting Western  civilisation  ready-made  and  forcing 
his  people  to  adopt  it,  and  the  nineteenth  centuiy  is 
largely  a  record  of  the  alternate  success  and  failure 
of  liis  ideals.  This  period  was  the  turning  point  in 
Russian  history ;  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century 
Russia  was  developed  by  the  autocratic  power  of  the 
Tsars ;  but  while  society  followed  them  and  exhibited 
little  independence  of  judgment,  the  Uberal  ideas  dis- 
seminated by  the  rulers  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
Russian  youth.  Russian  officers  had  come  back  from 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  having  seen  free  institutions 
abroad,  and  the  desire  for  reform  spread  steadily  down- 
ward. The  period  of  enhghtenment  which  marked  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  (1801-1825)  was  followed  by  one 
of  reaction  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  1.  (1825-55), 
and  this  again  gave  way  to  a  period  of  reform  under 
Alexander  II.  (1855-81),  to  be  followed  in  its  tirni 
by  the  reactionary  reigns  of  Alexander  III.  (1881-94) 
and  Nicholas  II.  (1894  to  the  present  time).  The 
educated  and  enlightened  minority  had  begun  under 
Alexander  I.  to  form  secret  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  reform,  but  his  unexpected  death  in  1825 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 

Nicholas  I.,  who  easily  quelled  the  revolt  of 
December  26th  which  ushered  in  his  reign,  was  a 
man  of  despotic  temperament,  whose  iron  rule  admitted 
of  no  will  save  one.  His  treatment  of  the  Jews 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  the  second  Haman  " ;  in 
Poland  the  national  aspirations  which  had  culminated 
in  the  rebellion  of  1880  received  a  severe  check.  The 
constitution  granted  to  Poland  by  Alexander  I.  dis- 
appeared, the  old  Palatinates  were  transformed  into 
Russian  Governments,  the  universities  of  Warsaw  and 
Vilna  were  closed,  and  the  insurgents  were  either 
hanged  or  sent  to  hard  labour  in  the  mines  of  Siberia. 
At  home  the  Government  became    the  absolute  foe 
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of  fdl  enlightenment,  the  innocent  Russian  universities 
w&e  dec^tred  responsible  for  all  the  excesses  which 
had  accompanied  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Western  Europe,  and  even  historical  essays  devoid 
of  all  political  bearing  were  prohibited.  Yet  liberal 
tendencies  were  not  eradicated  &om  Russian  society. 
Court  circles  took  the  tone  of  the  Tsar,  but  the 
educated  middle  class  became  more  hostile  than  ever 
to  the  despotic  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  hatred 
towards  the  existii^  order  of  things  increased.  The 
Crimean  War,  which  showed  the  rottenness  of  the 
machinery  of  administration,  served  to  spread  the  belief 
that  autocracy  was  crushing  the  life  of  the  people. 
A  cry  for  liberty  arose,  and  the  accession  of  Alexander  II. 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.' 

8.  Reiok  of  Alexander  II. 

The  recovery  of  Russia  after  the  Crimean  War 
was  the  result,  not  of  the  work  of  any  great  states- 
man, but  of  the  joint  action  of  the  enlightened  classes. 
The  leaders  were  persons  in  the  second  or  middle  class, 
closely  allied  with  the  literary  movement,  and  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  bureaucracy  of  Nicholas.  It  is  true 
that  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  which  was  the  great 
woi^  of  this  reign,  was  initiated  and  rendered  possible 
by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Alexander  II., 
but  so  far-reaching  a  change  could  never  have  been 
effected — or,  at  any  rate,  not  peaceably  effected — 
without  the  co-operation  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Great  credit  is  therefore  due  both  to  proprietors  and 
peasants  for  their  share  in  the  movement,  and  it  may 
"justly  be  said  that  the  emancipation  was  not  the 
work  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one  class,  but  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole." 

When  the  settlement  of  this  great  question  had 

1  "  Rotu  t»i  the  Eve  of  the  Twentieth  Ceiitniy,"  pp.  1-10.  E.  Noble, 
"Rturia  and  the  Rasriaiie,"  pp.  113-22.  G.  Cr^himge,  "Hiatoire  de  U 
Rnasie,"  pp.  12A-8. 
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been  successfully  inaugurated,  the  work  which  called 
for  next  attention  was  the  reform  of  the  Law  Courts. 
The  administration  of  justice  had  degenerated,  in  ^ite 
of  the  excellent  intentions  of  the  law-makers,  mto 
inrfficiency  and  corruption.  Every  judicial  act  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  regulations  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  injustice,  but  the  judges  were 
Eersons  without  special  legal  education — often  with 
ttle  education  of  any  kind — and  were  appointed  for 
short  periods  and  with  very  low  salaries.  The  result 
was  that  little  of  the  real  work  of  a  trial  was  per- 
formed by  the  judge,  the  whole  preparation  of  a  case 
being  done  by  minor  officials  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Court  The  abuses  to  which 
this  system  gave  rise  had  attracted  attention  even  in 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  under  whom  Russian  law 
was  codified  so  as  to  be  "  a  model  of  lucidity  and 
arrangement."  A  Commission  was  appointed  by 
Alexander  II.  in  1862,  and  in  1864  new  legislation 
based  on  its  recommendations  was  published.  Two 
lower  courts  were  instituted,  the  special  tribunal  for 
the  peasants  in  each  canton  {volok),  which  decided 
civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  claims  up  to  100 
roubles,  and  the  Justice  of  Peace  Courts,  which 
adjudicated  disputes  involving  not  more  than  800 
(later  500)  roubles,  or  six  months'  imprisonment 
Above  these  and  covering  them  both  were  cantonal 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  Revision  at  the  pro- 
vincial capitals,  and  as  the  apex,  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  which  formed  part  of  me  Senate.  In  both 
tiie  lower  courts  the  magistrates  were  assisted  by  a 
jury.  Certain  districts  were  from  the  first  exempted, 
and  the  system  never  became  general.  The  examin- 
ing magistrates,  who  ought  on  principle  to  have  been 
irremovable,  were  very  rarely  confirmed  in  their 
office,  and  the  investigation  of  criminal  cases  was 
entrusted  to  magistrates  temporarily  appointed.  In 
1889  elective  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  abolished, 
except  in  the  two  capitals  and  six  of  the  other  laigest 
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cities.  The  institution  of  the  iuty  has,  on  the  whole, 
worked  well,  though  the  verdicts  given  by  Russian 
juries  are  generally  anything  but  impartial,  and  are 
often  more  just  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter.  This, 
however,  is  a  practical  advantage,  as  it  tends  to  lessen 
the  disparity  between  the  crime  and  the  offence  which 
mi^t,  and  often  does,  result  from  the  fact  that  judges 
have  Uttle  power  of  discretion  and  must,  in  assigning 
penalties,  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Criminal 
Code. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  the  time  was  felt  in  all  directions, 
one  most  important  reform  being  the  relaxation  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  Under  the  new  influence  a 
multitude  of  newspapers  came  into  being,  and  discussion 
ranged  freely  over  the  af&irs  of  practical  life,  instead 
of  being  confined  as  before  to  questions  of  academic 
and  literary  interest  only.  This  was  the  time  of 
Hw^en's  influence,  when,  by  means  of  his  journal  7%e 
JBelly  published  in  London  but  widely  read  in  Russia, 
he  was  able  to  disseminate  radical  views  throughout 
the  educated  classes.  Education  was  encouraged  and 
the  restrictions  limiting  the  number  of  students  at 
each  university  were  alwlished.  In  1868  the  universi- 
ties were  declared  independent,  and  in  1864  Realschulen 
were  introduced  and  spedal  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  women.  The  Crimean  War  had  shown 
tJie  necessity  of  better  means  of  communication,  and 
one  of  its  first  results  was  the  commencement  of 
railway  construction,  a  movement  which,  checked  by 
no  reaction,  continues  in  ftUl  force  up  to  the  present 
day.  Of  still  greater  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
people  was  the  law  of  1864,  which,  by  establishing 
elective  assemblies  or  zemstva,  representing  all  classes 
of  the  population,  nobles,  merchants,  clergy,  arijsans, 
and  peasants,  and  roughly  corresponding  to  our  EngUsh 
County  Councils,  gave  to  the  people  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  self-government.  The  function  of  the 
zemttvo  is  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  village 
commune  (mrr)  by  taking  cognisance  of  those  larger 
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public  wants  which  the  vdr  cannot  supply.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges, 
for  the  care  of  education,  and  generally  for  the  entire 
wel&xe  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  district 

Nowhere  were  brighter  hopes  awakened  than  in 
Poland,  where  thirty  years  of  repression  had  fiiiled  to 
(aiish  the  aspirations  of  the  nation.  The  nobility  of 
Poland,  as  sole  proprietors  of  the  land  and  entitled 
to  demand  forced  labour  from  their  peasants,  enjoyed  a 
position  of  great  influence  and  wealui.  The  peasantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  general  the  mere  chattds 
of  their  masters,  with  no  land  of  tiieir  own  and  im- 
poverished by  the  burden  of  forced  labour.  The 
Agricultural  Society,  founded  in  1855  by  Count 
Zamoiski,  with  the  object  of  affording  a  centre  for  all 
effi)rts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasants, 
became  in  no  long  time  the  rallying  point  of  public 
spirit.  Its  fum  was  nothing  less  than  the  settlement 
of  the  peasant  question,  but  such  an  achievement 
would  have  won  for  it  immense  popularity,  and  this 
the  Imperial  Government  could  not  permit,  as  it  was 
determmed  to  secure  for  itself  any  credit  which  could 
be  gained  in  this  way.  Some  concessions  were  granted 
to  Poland,  a  separate  Ministry  of  Instruction  and 
Public  Worship  was  conceded,  and  a  measure  of  self- 
government  was  promised.  But  the  activity  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  was  an  ofience  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  in  April  1861  it  was  suppressed. 
Throughout  this  year  popular  demonstrations  were 
repeatedly  checked  by  Cossacks,  who  fired  upon  a 
passive  crowd.  Disaffection  continued  to  increase,  and 
m  1868  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  at  Warsaw  to 
obtain  recruits  by  force  precipitated  an  insurrection. 
The  insurgents  were  unarmed  and  unorganised,  and 
had  no  hope  of  success — the  insurrection  was,  in  &ct, 
an  act  of  national  despair,  but  it  was  not  the  less 
severely  repressed.  The  Tsar  abandoned  all  hope  of 
conciliating  Poland  and  recurred  to  the  policy  of 
Nicholas  I.    Every  remnant  of  Polish  autonomy  was 
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obliterated.  The  most  important  economic  con- 
sequence of  the  rebellion  was  the  law  of  1S64,  which 
revolutionised  the  land  system  of  the  kingdom.  The 
rebellion  had  been  the  work  of  the  wealthy  nobles,  the 
peasants  remaining  inactive.  As  a  reward  for  their 
lojralty,  and  of  course  also  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  the  power  of  the  nobility,  half  the  land  of  the 
province  was  bratowed  as  freehold  property  upon  the 
peasant  holders,  who  were  at  the  same  time  freed 
from  all  obligation  to  labour  on  the  estates  of  the  large 
proprietors.  No  change  was  made  in  the  custom 
of  "  servitudes " — e.g.,  the  peasants'  undefined  right 
of  access  to  the  nobles'  forest-land  and  pastures — as  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  Giovemment  to  peipetuate  the 
dififeroice  of  interest  between  the  two  classes.  The 
consequences  of  this  veiy  radical  measure,  to  which 
the  recent  industrial  development  of  Poland  is  largely 
due,  are  more  ftilly  described  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  suppression  of  the  PoUsh  insurrection  was 
also  the  death-blow  of  Russian  liberalism ;  the  tide 
of  enthusiasm  was  checked  and  gave  way  to  discontent 
and  suspicion.  Yet  the  changes  which  had  been 
effected  were  far  from  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the 
more  advanced  reformers.  No  one  beheved  that  the 
Government  was  sincere  in  its  apparent  desire  for 
reform.  It  received  no  support  &om  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  deal  with 
difficulties  as  they  arose.  Hence  Socialism  was  allowed 
to  acquire  a  secret  organisation  and  to  join  its  forces 
with  tiiose  of  the  disaffected  throughout  the  educated 
classes.  The  profound  discontent  which  ^rmeated 
society  has  been  ascribed  to  the  startling  rapidity  with 
which  the  reforms  of  1860-64  had  been  introduced, 
and  to  the  fact  that  these  reforms  awakened  aspirations 
incapable  of  frilfilment  by  any  administrative  change. 
It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  other  himd,  that  reform 
came  too  late  to  avert  the  results  ent«led  by  the 
long-protracted  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  re- 
presave   policy   of   Nidiolas.      Discontent    with   all 
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existing  institutions  and  disaffection  towards  the 
throne  cubninated  in  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
revolutionaries  who  were  already  known  as  Nihilists. 
Beginning  with  a  mere  desire  for  truth  and  freedom, 
they  ended  in  that  active  hostility  to  all  existing, 
institutions  which  has  made  their  name  a  synonym 
for  universal  destruction. 

To  the  Government  the  Polish  insurrection  seemed 
to  afford  a  warning  of  what  would  happen  on  a  greater 
scale,  if  revolutionary  tendencies  were  allowed  to 
develop  unmolested.  In  April  1866  Karakasoff,  the 
emissary  of  a  reform  club,  fired  on  the  Tsar.  His 
attempt  gave  the  signal  for  a  complete  chat^  of 
pohcy ;  liberal  Ministers  were  replaced  by  men  of  re- 
actionary opinions,  and  the  admmistration  passed  into , 
the  bands  of  the  Slavophiles,  or  so-called  National 
party,  who  resisted  all  liberal  measures  on  the  groimd 
that  they  were  of  Western  orjein.  The  pubncation 
of  Samarin's  book  on  "  The  Frontiers  of  Russia " 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  policy  of  the  empire.  Ru^ifi- 
cation  in  the  Baltic  Provmces  was  put  in  hand  forthwith. 
In  Poland  the  Uniates  were  forced  into  the  Orthodox 
Chiirch ;  the  new  scientific  studies  of  the  Realschulen, 
being  supposed  to  favour  revolutionary  ideas,  were 
sup^anted  by  a  rigid  classicalism,  and  the  censorship 
of  the  press  was  re-estabhshed.  The  revolutionists 
retaliated  by  the  formation  of  an  organised  conspiracy 
known  as  the  "  Executive  Committee,"  whose  avowed 
object  was  the  death  of  the  Tsar.  Several  oflScials, 
among  them  Prince  Krapotkin,  Governor  of  Kharkoff, 
were  assassinated,  and  incendiary  fires  broke  out  with 
alarming  frequency.  The  minders  undertaken  by  the 
Nihilists  were  nearly  always  committed  in  broad  day- 
hght  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  poUce,  yet  so  indifferent 
were  the  people  that  the  Government  could  rely  on 
no  puhhc  support,  and  the  measures  taken  in  the 
interests  of  security  served  only  to  alienate  still  further 
the  feehngs  of  the  naiion,  which  was  brooding  suUenly 
over  I  the  scandals  and  scanty  results  of  the  Turkish 
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War,  into  which  natuHial  sentiment  had  hurried  its 
peace-loving  sovereign.  In  April  1879  another  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Tsar,  and  panic  took 
hold  of  the  Government,  wrests  and  banishment  were 
multiplied,  and  precautionary  measures  were  adopted 
in  every  house.  In  1880,  after  the  abortive  termination 
of  the  Winter  Palace  Plot  upon  the  life  of  the  Tsar, 
Loris  Melikoff  was  made  dictator,  and  entrusted  with 
special  powers  to  meet  the  emergency.  This  man, 
an  Armenian  by  birth,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  General 
by  sheer  force  of  talent,  and  now  grappled  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  in  the  way  which  seemed 
best  fitted  to  solve  them.  Recognising  the  futility  of 
mere  repression,  he  set  himself  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.  Exiles  were  recalled,  students  permitted 
to  return  to  the  Universities,  and  the  Tsar  was  even 
induced  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the  summoning  of 
delegates  from  the  various  organs  of  local  government. 
This  scheme,  which  mi^t  liave  given  to  Russia  a 
representative  assembly,  was  frustrated  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Tsar  on  March  18th,  1881.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  police  were  aware  of  the  designs  of 
the  conspirators,  but,  either  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  officials  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  new 
scheme  of  representation,  or,  more  probably,  because 
of  the  general  apathy,  they  did  not  take  the  necessary 
precautions.  It  nas  been  well  said  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  atrocious  and  uncalled-for  crime  hes  at 
the  door  of  the  whole  Russian  people.' 

4.  Reign  of  Alexander  III. 

Alexander  III.  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  his  father:  Melikoff  was  instructed  to 
publish  the  declaration  as  to  a  representative  assembly 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Tsar.     "  Change  nothing  in  my 

'  "  Roaena  on  ttie  Ew  of  the  Twentieth  Centnry,"  pp.  10-27.  E.  NoHe; 
"  Rdhu  sod  the  RttBsfens,"  cha.  vii.,  viii.  G.  CrA^nge,  '■  Hiatoire  de  1ft 
Rome,"  pp.  214-33.  Mackenzie  Wallace,  "RoMia,"  Ch.  xix.  (>.  aba 
Skrine,  "Expansion  of  Russia,"  pp.  165-270. 
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Other's  order,"  he  said ;  "  it  shall  be  his  testament." 
But  other  advisers,  less  liberal  thui  Melikoff,  were  at 
hand,  whose  counsel  agreed  better  with  the  personal 
inclinations  of  the  new  Tsar,  notably  M.  Pobiedonostseff, 
since  1880  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who 
maintained  that  concessions  at  such  a  moment  would 
produce  an  impression  of  weakness.  Alexander  III. 
was  won  over  to  the  policy  of  reaction  and  repression 
which  lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  has 
continued,  with  some  modifications,  under  Nicholas  II. 
up  to  the  present  time.  MelikoiF  was  dismissed,  as  was 
also  his  successor,  Ignatieff,  to  make  room  for  Count 
Dmitri  Tolstoy,  a  reactionary  of  the  extremest  type ; 
but  the  man  of  most  influence  with  the  Tsar,  although 
without  any  official  position,  was  Katkoflf",  editor  of  the 
Moscow  Viedomosti,  a  clever  joumaUst,  formerly  of 
liberal  but  now  of  ultra-conservative  views,  and  actuated 
by  personal  ambition  only.  M.  de  Plehve,  who 
was  destined  to  play  a  greater  part  later  on  under 
Nicholas  II.,  was  made  Chief  of  Police.  The  measures 
taken  against  the  Nihilists  were  so  severe  that  the  whole 
of  Russia  was  practically  placed  under  martial  law; 
administrative  banishment  was  used  more  extensively 
than  ever  before,  until  the  number  of  persons  torn  from 
their  homes  and  famihes  reached  12,000  a  year.  The 
educated  classes  held  aloof,  the  peasants  trusted  entirely 
in  the  power  and  goodwill  of  the  Tsar,  and  hence  no 
one  was  found  to  check  the  attacks  of  Katkoff  upon 
independence  of  every  kind.  All  fiee  institutions,  the 
law  courts,  universities,  towns,  and  zemstva,  had  their 
rights  curtailed.  By  the  University  Code  of  1868  the 
universities  had  been  allowed  to  elect  their  own  rectors 
and  deans  of  faculties ;  and  for  many  years  this  essential 
condition  of  university  life  had  given  quiet  to  these 
institutions.  They  were  now  attacked  by  Katkoff 
in  the  Moscow  ViedomosH  and  their  independence 
threatened.  The  Minister  of  Education  was  compliant, 
but  opposition  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
M.  PobiedonostsefiP,  who  had  been  a  professor  at  the 
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University  of  Moscow,  pleaded  vigorously  for  the 
autonomy  of  the  universities  when  the  new  code  was 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  State  Council  This  code 
contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  coroorate  life  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  abolition  of  all  elective  rights  ; 
the  conduct  of  even  the  examinations  was  to  be  taken 
away  and  given  to  a  Commission  of  Administrators. 
As  a  T^ult  of  underhand  intrigues  M.  Fobiedonostseff 
was  won  over  to  the  side  of  Katkoff,  and  advised  the 
Tsar  to  appoint  a  Conunission  to  consider  the  decision 
of  the  Council.  This  Conunission  retried  in  favour  of 
the  new  code.  It  was  passed,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  authority  of  the  professors  gave  way  to  police 
supervision,  and  the  universities  were  permeated  with 
a  distrust  of  all  authority,  which  still  finds  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  student  riots  of  which  so  much  has  been 
lately  heard. 

The  second  step  of  reaction  curtailed  the  privileges 
of  local  institutions.  The  zemstva  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander II.  had  been  introduced  as  an  experiment  only 
in  thirty-three  governments  of  European  Russia,  but 
they  had  succeeded  well,  and  it  was  proposed  to  extend 
both  their  area  and  their  functions.  This  extension 
gave  place  in  1890  to  a  serious  limitation  of  their 
powers  and  constitution.  It  had  been  found  expedient 
to  strengthen  the  G>ovemment  in  the  rural  districts  by 
submitting  the  villagers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  civil 
officers  endowed  with  judicial  as  well  as  administrative 
functions.     The  principle  of  the  division  between  these 

g>wers  was  afterwards  given  up,  the  Justices  of  the 
eace  elected  by  provincial  councils  were  thrown  over, 
and  a  very  stringent  and  arbitraiy  rule  substituted — 
viz.,  the  rule  of  the  Provincial  Chief  appointed  by  the 
Governor  from  the  nobility.  The  new  officer  was  made 
tiie  centre  of  all  the  administrative  affairs  of  his  district, 
sanitary  measures,  relief  of  the  poor,  and  supervision 
of  all  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  population. 
The  number  of  peasant  representatives  in  tiie  zcmstvo 
was  decreased,  the  names  of  persons  elected  had  to  be 
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submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  Governor,  and  their 
votes  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Provincial  Chiefl 
"  Coming  after  the  orderly  process  of  law  administered 
by  Justices  of  the  Peace,  a  process  which  the  villagers 
had  already  learned  to  respect,  the  power  of  Provincial 
Chiefs  is  considered  as  a  negation  of  justice.  '  We  hare 
no  more  judges,'  a  peasant  was  heara  to  say,  *  we  have 
commanding  officers.' "  Thus  an  elective  body  repre- 
senting all  classes  was  broken  up.  The  nobility  nad 
had  a  predominance  without  privilege,  which  brought 
them  into  touch  with  other  classes  of  &Jided  proprietors ; 
this  was  now  destroyed,  and  the  representation  of  the 
peasants  was  at  the  same  time  rendered  almost 
ineifectual.  The  Justice  of  Peace  Courts,  in  which 
some  of  the  best  people  had  taken  part,  and  which  had 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  population,  were  thus 
suddenly  abolished  in  1889,  and  the  Provincial  Chiefe 
(zemskie  nachalni/d)  appointed  by  the  ■  Governor  put  in 
the  place  of  the  elected  justices.  "  These  officers  now 
widd  unlimited  judicial  and  executive  power  in  the 
villages  under  their  care.  The  press  is  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  pubhsh  complaints  against  them ; 
they  have  in  their  own  hands  all  appeals  which  may  be 
made  against  their  decisions  ;  white  such  responsibility 
as  tliey  acknowledge  is  a  merely  nominal  and  officii 
one  to  the  Governor  of  the  province."  The  leaders  of 
the  reaction  saw,  however,  that  these  privileges  were 
insufficient  to  attach  the  nobility  to  the  Government, 
and  consequently  they  transformed  the  ancient  Mutual 
Credit  Society  into  the  Nobles'  Bank,  which  lent 
money  at  low  interest.  In  1895  the  lettres  de  gage 
issued  by  the  bank  were  declared  part  of  the  national 
debt. 

.The  commercial  interest  was  conciliated  by  means 
of  a  tariff  revision  undertaken  in  1891,  which  has  given 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  all  branches  of  Russian  industry, 
and  has  undoubtedly  promoted  the  growth  of  Russifi- 
cation  in  those  provinces  which  feel  their  prosperity 
dependent  upon  the  general  commerce  of  the  empire. 
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Till  the  present  year  (1908)  no  fresh  reforms  had 
been  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  peasants,  whose 
economic  position,  in  spite  of  the  peasant  banks 
founded  in  1888,  is  now  on  the  whole  less  favourable 
than  it  was  before  their  emancipation.  The  system 
of  communal  property  is  a  hindrance  to  their  ci\^  and 
economic  development.  If  the  peasants  could  sell 
their  land,  they  would  be  available  for  factory  labour, 
and,  with  labour  as  their  sole  resource,  their  work 
would  be  of  far  greater  value  to  their  employer  than 
at  present.  Or,  if  they  could  buy  their  land  and  own 
it  as  a  freehold  possession,  they  would  have  an  incentive 
to  work  it  economically  and  so  get  ffood  returns  from 
it.  But  the  power  to  buy  their  lots  of  land  was 
stopped  by  the  reaction  which  prevented  purchase 
without  the  consent  of  the  mir,  and  made  the  land 
granted  by  landowners  inalienable.  Thus,  instead  of 
having  the  free  disposition  of  their  persons  and 
property — -the  aim  of  the  emancipation — the  peasants 
agam  became  a  separate  class,  confined  within  the 
little  world  of  the  mir.  Protection  makes  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  dear,  the  payment  of  the  land  taxes 
absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  com  needed  for  their 
sustenance,  the  ground  is  becoming  steadily  more 
impoverished,  and  during  the  last  decade  funine  has 
hardly  ever  been  absent  from  some  part  or  other  of  the 
empire.  A  further  result  of  the  reactionary  movement 
was  the  attack  made  by  M.  Manassein,  when  Minister 
of  Justice,  upon  the  independence  of  the  judges.  The 
new  judges  appointed  by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of,  the  Tsar,  were  found  to  be  partial  and  unjust,  and 
appeals  were  made  against  them  to  the  Senate.  This 
procediu^  was  at  first  successful,  but  as  the  Senate 
became  filled  with  creatures  of  the  Government  all 
check  upon  tbe  subserviency  of  the  law  courts  was  lost. 
Under  the  influence  of  M.  FobiedonostsefF,  the  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod,  vigorous  eflforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
all  dissenters  and  persons  of  alien  creeds.     The  reign 
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of  Alexander  III.  opened  with  a  tolerant  treatment  of 
dissent,  during  which  some  sects,  such  as  the  Old 
Believers,  recovered  a  little  from  the  severities  of  former 
administrations ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  Government  felt 
its  power,  it  proceded  to  harsh  measures,  especially 
against  those  dissenters  whose  tenets  marked  them  out 
as  independent  thinkers.  The  Stundists  of  Southern 
Russia,  dissatisfied  with  the  formalism  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  society, 
holding  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Toe  members  of  the  society  are  distin- 
guiwied  by  many  of  the  moral  virtues,  thrift,  clean- 
Bness,  and  sobriety,  to  which  the  Russian  peasant  is  a 
stranger,  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  Government 
from  regarding  the  society  as  dangerous.  Its  meetings 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  police,  and  members  of 
the  sect  mercilessly  punished  by  the  law  courts.  The 
Dukhobortsi,  or  "spirit  wrestlers,"  had  been  long 
settled  in  the  Trans-Caucasus,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
fantastic  character  of  their  OTjinions,  had  showed  them- 
selves good  patriots  in  the  Turkish  War.  The  refusal 
of  some  extremists  to  perform  miUtary  service  led, 
in  1895,  to  the  deportation  of  practically  the  whole 
body  to  Cyprus,  and  their  eventual  migration  to 
Canada,  although  such  reilisal  was  no  new  thing,  but 
a  circumstance  for  which  in  other  cases — ^.g.,  the 
Memnonites^ — special  exemptions  were  made.  (See 
also  Chapter  Vll.) 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews,  never  long  quiescent 
in  Russia,  was  unusually  active  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  In  1886  and  1887  the  Tsar  signed  edicts 
which  gave  the  Minister  of  Education  the  power  of 
restricting  the  nimibers  of  Jewish  pupils  in  schools  of 
2^  grades.  Jews  were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to 
establish  schools  of  their  own.  From  1887  to  1890  all 
Jews  still  resident  in  rural  districts  were  harried  from 
their  homes  and  forced  into  the  Pale.  In  1890  the 
Grand  Duke  Serge  was  appointed  Governor  of  Moscow, 
and  the  expulsion  by  nignt  of  700  Jeira  was  thought 
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necessary  to  "puriiy "  the  place  for  his  arrival.  Deprived 
of  nearly  every  means  of  livelihood,  and  crowded 
together  in  the  cities  of  the  Pale,  the  Jews  quickly 
showed  signs  of  such  physical  deterioration  that  only 
6  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  levy  of  1892  were  able  to  pass  the  medical 
examinations,  while  of  the  Russians  65  per  cent, 
were  accepted.  Many  died  of  absolute  starvation. 
Certain  trades,  indeed,  are  permitted  to  Jews,  but  these 
have  never  been  authoritatively  defined,  and  the  limits 
of  exemption  were  at  that  date  frequently  and  arbi- 
trarily contracted.  "  Men  who  were  enrolled  as  artisans 
to  pursue  the  vocation  of  watchmakers  were  expelled 
because  they  had  sold  watch  keys.  .  .  .  Tailors  were 
expelled  because  the  buttons  which  were  sold  on  the 
clothes  were  not  manufactured  by  them."  "  The 
Russian  persecution,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  stands  in  some 
degree  apart  from  the  other  forms  of  the  anti-Semitic 
movement,  on  account  of  its  unparalleled  magnitude  and 
ferocity,  and  also  because  it  is  the  direct  act  of  a 
Government  deliberately,  systematically,  remorselessly 
seeking  to  reduce  to  utter  misery  about  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  its  own  subjects."  The  persecution  of  the 
Uniates,  b^^n  under  Alexander  II.,  when  some 
thousands  were  induced  to  sign  a  document  declaring 
themselves  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Tsar,  was 
continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  when 
thousands  more  were  imprisoned  and  exiled.  The 
Lutherans  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  suffered  a  similar 
persecution ;  their  schools  were  closed,  their  clergy 
suspended,  and  pressure  of  every  kind  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  which  flight  result  in  conversion  to  the 
Orthodox  religion.  The  further  measures  by  which 
complete  Russification  of  these  provinces  was  secured 
are  described  in  Chapter  VI. 

In  both  capitals  and  in  the  large  towns  order  was 
jn«served  by  the  maintenance  of  a  continual  state  of 
^ege,  which  was  alleged  to  be  indispensable  to  public 
safety.    Under  the  minor  state  of  siege,  or  state  of 
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enforced  protection,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
power  to  suspend  all  Imperial  orders,  and  to  usurp  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  As  M.  Demchinski  says  in  his 
memorial  to  Nicholas  II.  dated  January  5th  (I8th),  1908, 
when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  wi^es  any  one  to  be 
hanged  he  has  only  to  proclaim  the  state  of  enforced 
protection  in  a  particular  district  That  district  becomes 
"  outside  the  law,"  and  doz^is  of  men  can  be  sent  to 
the  gallows  by  the  mere  order  of  the  Minister,  and 
indeed  of  the  Governor-General.  The  police  assumed 
the  powers  of  a  municipal  coimcil,  made  arbitrary 
rules,  and  imposed  fines  for  their  infraction.  In  addition 
to  this  a  new  secret  police  force  was  organised,  directly 
responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  acting  in 
secret  on  unknown  orders,  with  the  result  that  collisions 
between  the  ordinwy  and  the  extraordinary  pohce 
actually  took  place.  Under  this  system,  every  official 
had  the  power — a  power  often  usm  to  fiirther  private 
ends,  or  to  satisfy  greed  by  blackmail  and  confiscation 
— to  arrest  without  trial  and  to  exile  without  appeal 
"Alexander  III.,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "reigned  over  an 
administration  which  is  among  the  most  despotic  and, 
probably  without  exception,  the  most  corrupt  and  the 
most  cruel  in  Europe."  This  tyranny  met  with  no 
resistance,  the  old  influential  joumahsts  Katkoff  and 
AksakofT  were  dead,  and  the  Government  cared  nothing 
for  the  new  race  of  mediocrities  which  had  sprung  up. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  not  re-established,  but 
control  was  exercised  by  a  system  of  cautioning  which 
was  little  less  oppressive.  Liberal  journals  ceased  to 
exist,  but  Socialism  in  a  theoretic  form  was  regarded  as 
harmless  by  the  Government,  and  hence  the  teaching  of 
Marx  became  widely  spread,  especially  among  univer- 
sity students.  Unfortunately  Socialism,  as  taught  in 
Russia,  meant  the  negation  of  the  existing  order, 
and  the  secret  oi^ranisations  of  Sociahsts  justified  the 
interference  of  the  police  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
Government  While  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  educated  classes  gave  their  adherence 
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to  these  eictreme  opinions,  the  trading  classes  were 
bound  to  the  Government  by  the  interests  which  pro- 
tection had  created,  the  nobility  looked  equally  to  the 
Government  for  assistance,  while  the  peasants  were  too 
poor  and  ignorant  to  desire  anything  but  bread.  The 
public  service  was  venal  and  senale;  men  of  independent 
thought  were  not  wanted,  or,  if  used  for  some  difficult 
task,  were  removed  as  soon  as  their  work  was  done. 
To  this  low  level  bad  Russian  society  sunk  when  the 
accession  of  a  young  and,  as  was  believed,  liberal-minded 
Tsar  revived  the  hopes  of  the  people.' 

5.  Reign  of  Nicholas  II. 

The  accession  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1894  presented 
a  great  opportunity  for  an  alteration  of  pohcy.  The 
character  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  had  been 
determined  beforehand  by  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander 11. ;  a  repressive  policy  was  in  like  manner 
rendered  inevitable  to  Nicholas  I.  by  the  December 
conspiracy  of  1825.  But  no  such  necessities  weighed 
upon  Nicholas  II. ;  in  fact,  the  force  of  circumstances 
seemed  to  point  in  quite  the  opposite  direction :  the 
work  of  r^orm  had  been  substfuitiaUy  effected  by 
Alexander  II.,  and  all  that  Nicholas  II.  had  to  do  was 
to  reinstate  these  reforms. 

The  advisers  who  suiroimded  the  new  Tsar  were, 
however,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  oppression, 
and  the  first  act  of  Nicholas  II.  showed  that  they  had 
prevailed  over  the  personal  good  intentions  with  which 
he  has  always  been  credited.  The  Provincial  Assembly 
of  Tver  asked  the  Tsar  in  humble  terms  for  the 
restoration  of  legal  order.  Their  request  was  for 
nothing  new ;  not  for  pohtical  rights  or  constitutional 
government,  but  simply  for  the  cessation  of  the  state 

'  "Rnasia  on  the  Eve  of  the  Twentieth  Centrny,"  pp.  38-82.  P.  Vinogradoff 
in  "llie  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Centory.  Lecky,  "Democracy  and 
Lihertv,"  voL  i.,  p.  465.  E.  Nohle,  "Rusaia  and  the  Russiana,"  p.  IM. 
Harold  Frederic,  '"The  New  ExoduB,"  pp.  192-244.  "Report  of  the  U.S. 
ComndMionerg  on  Alien  Immigration, '  p.  39.     Time*,  September  22nd,  1903. 
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of  siege  under  which  Russia  was  living.  He  replied  by 
describing  the  idea  as  "  senseless  dreams,"  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  protect  the  principle  of  autocracy  as 
firmly  as  his  father  had  done.  The  nobility  accepted 
the  declaration  with  apparent  joy,  and  a  TV  Deum  was 
celebrated  in  Kazan  Cathedral,  but  Russia  was  dis- 
appointed. 

The  visit  of  the  new  Tsar  to  Poland  gave  an 
additional  indication  of  his  policy.  He  was  well 
received  in  Warsaw  in  spite  of  the  intolerable  oppression 
under  which  the  people  were  suffering.  The  Uniates 
were  full  of  hope,  because  instructions  had  been  issued 
to  tJie  education  authorities  that  Catholic  children  need 
not  be  present  at  Orthodox  Greek  prayers.  Those 
who  had  been  tricked  into  joining  the  Orthodox  Church 
hoped  for  release.  They  were,  however,  informed  that 
Poles  may  lawfully  worship  accordii^  to  the  Latin 
ritual,  but  that  Russians  must  remain  Orthodox.  This 
declaration,  which  affected  Dissenters  as  well  as  Uniates, 
swept  away  all  hope  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  Poland. 
The  attachment  of  Poland  to  the  Catholic  Church 
remains  as  strong  as  ever,  the  aspirations  after  national 
freedom  survive  every  attempt  to  repress  them,  but  one 
force  is  rapidly  drawing  Poland  and  Russia  together, 
namely,  the  economic  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other, 
arising  from  the  industrial  development  of  Poland. 
The  nobility  of  Poland  have  been  brought  to  the  veige 
of  ruin  by  the  transition  to  the  wage  system  and  uie 
fall  in  the  price  of  com,  and  are  no  longer  able  to  play 
a  leading  part  The  peasantry  are  poutically  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  old  anmiosity  between  them  ana  the 
nobility  prevents  any  coalition  of  the  two  classes.  The 
trading  class  is  now  the  only  one  which  is  politically 
important,  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  hands, 
but  the  continuance  of  its  prosperity  depends  upon 
continued  good  relations  with  Russia ;  a  breach  with 
Russia  would  be  its  ruin.  *'  From  the  point  of  view 
of  national  aspirations  this  is  a  very  sad  matter,"  says 
Dr.  Rosa  Luxemburg,  "  but  it  would  be  still  sadder  to 
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shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact"  In  tiie  opinion  of  this 
writer  the  task  of  the  working  classes  in  Poland  will 
ultimately  be  the  same  as  that  of  their  fellows  in 
Russia.  The  overthrow  of  autocracy  is  the  aim  towards 
which  they  must  strive  together. 

In  home  affairs  the  apathy  of  the  last  reign  has 
^ven  place  to  a  renewed  desire  for  fiscal  and  agrarian 
reform,  and  for  self-govemment.  This  shows  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  not  yet  extinct ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  Tsar  has  been  hoodwinked  by  his 
Ministers,  whose  interest  it  is  to  mdntain  the  power  of 
the  bureaucracy.  M.  Sipiagin,  the  late  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (assassinated  April  1902),  actually  proposed 
that  the  Chancery  for  the  Receipt  of  Petitions,  of  which 
department  he  was  then  the  head,  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  on  petitions  presented,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Tsar,  who  would  act  on  the  report  of  the  Minister,  was 
the  reiuge  of  the  oppressed,  a  proposal  which,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  have  made  him  practically  Tsar  and 
supreme  over  all  other  departments.  The  proposal  of 
M.  Goremuikin,  Minister  of  the  Interior  m  1899,  to 
extend  the  zemstvo  system  into  Western  Russia  was 
opposed  by  M.  de  Witte,  Minister  of  Finance,  in  some 
respects  a  liberal-minded  man,  who  urged  that  such 
institutions  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
autocracy ;  the  only  method  of  government  which  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Russian 
State  being  an  omnipotent  and  all-embracing  bureau- 
cracy. IVL  de  Witte  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  statistical  departments 
of  the  zemstva,  and  in  the  spring  of  1902  M,  de 
Plehve  actually  obtained  an  order  suppressing  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  throughout  twelve  governments, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  but 
disaffected  persons  to  do  the  work,  and  that  their  em- 
ployment furnished  them  with  increased  opportunities 
of  carrying  on  agitation.  Further  encroachments  on 
popular  rights  marked  the  close  of  1902  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1908.     By  a  law  of  January  1st,  1908,  the 
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&ctory  inspectors  were  directed  to  co-operate  with  the 
police  in  tibe  maintenance  of  order,  and  were  made 
directly  responsible  to  the.  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  In 
November  1902  a  proposal  was  made  to  abolish  the 
elective  office  of  the  Mayor  of  St  Petersburg  and 
substitute  a  Government  omcial,  a  change  which  would 
transform  the  municipality  of  the  capital  into  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  This  proposal  was 
not  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  but  considerable  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  City  Council,  and 
it  was  decreed  that  its  decisions  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  a  special  board  receiving  instructions  &om 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  term  of  office  of 
councillors  was  extended  from  three  to  six  years,  and 
Jews  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  franchise.  The 
law  courts  have  up  to  the  present  been  spared  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  bureaucracy,  but  reforms  are 
projected,  and  the  spirit  which  is  likely  to  animate 
them  is  obvious.  In  £ict,  the  law  courts  are  already 
in  tone  and  temper  the  instruments  of  the  Minist^^, 
althou^  the  independent  status  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  is  still  nominally 
preserved.  The  appointment  of  Provincial  Chiefe 
(zemskie  nachalmki)  has  gone  far  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  peasant  tribunals,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
spirits  monopoly  has  brought  the  agents  of  the  central 
Government  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  provinces, 
and  has  thereby  lessened  still  further  the  small  degree 
of  freedom  which  the  provinces  owed  to  their  remote- 
ness from  the  centre  of  government. 

The  peaceful  control  of  the  educationid  institutions 
of  the  country,  which  is  naturally  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  Government,  has  been  lost  by  it  in 
its  over-eagemess  to  concentrate  all  power  in  its  own 
hands.  M.  DeUanoff,  who  was  Minister  of  Education 
imder  Alexander  III.,  was  succeeded  by  M.  Bogohepoff, 
a  man  of  irreproachable  honour,  who  had  himself  risen 
from  the  educational  ranks.     He  had  been  Professor 
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of  Roman  Law,  then  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Moscow,  and  Warden  of  the  Moscow  educational 
district.  These  offices  aie,  under  the  existing  code, 
GfOvemment  appointments,  and  M.  Bogoliepoff  acquired 
a  strtHig  dislike  to  university  autonomy,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  actually  dangerous  to  the  State.  His 
views  in  this  respect  were  more  reactionary  than  those 
of  Ministers  forty  years  ago,  who,  when  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rector  of  Moscow  was  transferred  to  the 
Government,  named  the  same  man  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  university.  Under  his  administration 
students  were  treated  with  more  than  wonted  rigour. 
The  first  outbretdc  against  the  police  control  under  this 
regime  occurred  at  St  Petersburg  in  February  1899, 
when  the  rector  was  hissed,  because  he  had  threatened 
the  students  with  poUce  measures  if  any  misbehaviour 
occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  celebrations. 
When  the  students  left  the  building  they  found  their 
way  barred  by  Cossacks,  who  used  their  whips  freely 
and  injured  several  persons.  The  result  was  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  8,700  students  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity not  to  attend  lectures  till  satisfactitm  had  been 
given,  and  the  occurrence  of  sympathetic  strikes  in 
several  other  universities.  A  Commission  under  General 
Vannofeky,  the  late  Minister  for  Ww,  was  appointed 
to  advise  the  Tsar  on  the  subject,  but  its  only  effect 
was  the  banishment  of  many  students,  the  increase  of 
control  by  the  university  pohce,  and  a  threat  to  draft 
fiiture  offenders  into  wie  army.  This  disciplinary 
measure,  which  was  enforced  on  ttie  occurrence  of  fresh 
student  riots  in  1901,  gave  the  greatest  offence,  not 
only  to  the  students  and  their  parents,  hut  to  the  army, 
which  felt  itself  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  penal  colony, 
and  to  the  lawyers.  This  measure,  which  was  in  fact 
a  new  law,  and  as  such  required  a  special  decree  signed 
by  the  Tsar,  was  merely  announced  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  was  therefore  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law.  *'  A  Russian  Emperor  is  the 
fountain  of  law.     He  may  modify  existing  statutes  and 
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promulgate  new  enactments,  but  all  his  subjects  expect 
nim  to  abide  by  the  fundamental  regulations  already 
decreed  by  his  predecessors  or  himself,  unless  some 
modifications  are  announced  by  public  ukase."  This 
capricious  action,  to  which  it  is  believed  the  Tsar  was 
urged  by  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  aroused  great  indignation 
among  the  lawyers  and  magistrates,  who  are  in  some 
respects  the  most  potent  section  of  society  in  Russia. 
The  disturbances  of  1901  were  met  by  the  exclusion 
of  all  students  from  all  imiversities,  but  after  the  vaca- 
tion they  were  allowed  to  return,  and  the  universities 
settled  down  quietly  to  their  work.  A  fresh  and  very 
significant  outbreak  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1901, 
wnen  the  students  of  the  theological  colleges  entered 
into  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  organising  demonstra- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
burst  of  disaifection  was  the  excommunication  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  but  it  gave  expression  to  a  feeling  of  long- 
standing dissatismction.  The  students  protested  that 
against  their  will  they  had  to  praise  the  Government, 
and  work  in  conjunction  with  gendarmes  and  spies. 
Fresh  student  riots  were  feared  at  Sl  Petersbin-g  on 
March  5ih,  1908,  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfe ;  but  the  authorities  took  the  precaution  of 
closing  the  university  for  the  day,  and  no  demonstration 
occurred.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that,  under  the 
existing  state  of  aifairs,  peace  should  be  long  maintained 
in  the  educational  world ;  secret  societies  will  increase, 
in  spite  of  the  strictest  pohce  supervision,  and  Socialism 
and  Nihilism  grow  apace.  Nothing  less  than  a  return 
to  the  autonomy  which  prevailed  prior  to  1864  can 
secure  peace  to  the  universities. 

The  ^read  of  Sociahsm  is  in  fact  a  very  real  danger 
to  Russian  society  at  the  present  time.  Factory 
legislation  prohibits  all  labour  combinations,  but  every 
factory  possesses  its  secret  committee,  and  towns  and 
factories  alike  are  inundated  with  Socialist  papers  and 
revolutionary  proclamations  secretly  circulated.  When, 
in  November   1900,  the  students  of  Kiefi*  University 
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protested  against  the  interference  of  General  Drago- 
miroff  with  the  afiairs  of  the  university,  a  manifesto 
was  circulated  stating  that,  as  they  were  unable  by 
themselves  to  enforce  their  demands,  they  must  imite 
with  the  workmen's  associations  in  order  to  give  their 
action  a  political  character.  Such  an  alliance  if  carried 
into  effect  might  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
The  critical  nature  of  the  situation  during  the  last  three 
years  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  fact  that  two 
Ministers — M.  Sipiagin,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M. 
Bogoliepoff,  Mimster  of  Education — and  M.  Bogdano- 
vitch,  the  Governor  of  Ufa,  have  been  assassinated  by 
men  who  believed  that  they  were  pioneers  of  a  better 
social  order,  while  four  other  officials  of  the  highest  rank 
have  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  namely,  M.  Pobie- 
donostseff,  who  was  shot  at  in  March  1901,  Prince 
Obolenski,  assailed  in  August  1902,  G^eral  Trepoff, 
and  General  von  WahL  Peasant  risings  accompanied 
by  violence  and  bloodshed  took  place  throughout  South 
Russia  in  1902  and  1908,  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
the  direct  result  of  a  revolutionary  movement  supported 
by  forged  ukases  of  the  Tsar  directing  the  peasants 
to  seize  the  land  of  the  large  proprietors  and  take  cattle 
and  <xtm  by  force.  Acting  m  accordance  with  these 
supposed  instructions  the  peasants  sacked  sixty  estates 
in  the  province  of  Poltava,  and  twenty  in  the  province 
of  Kharkoff.  This  disturbance  was  suppressed  by  the 
military  with  great  severity,  the  peasants  who  were 
captured  b^ing  flogged  to  death  or  hanged.  In 
October  1901  two  thousand  starving  peasants  attacked 
the  mimicipal  buildings  of  Taraskova,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Samara,  burning,  plundering,  and  destroying 
everything.  This  riot  also  had  to  be  put  down  by  the 
military,  as  the  load  police  were  unaole  to  cope  with 
the  rioters.  In  1902  serious  strikes  occurred  at 
Rostoff-on-Don,  at  Baku,  and  at  Odessa.  During  the 
summer  of  1908,  forty-five  thousand  men  were  on 
strike  at  Baku  ;  for  ten  days  the  town  was  entirely 
without  the  use  of  railways  and  tramways,  and  for  two 
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nights  was  in  total  darkness.  The  working  men  of 
Moscow,  who  seem  to  have  a  settled  plan  of  action, 
waited  on  M.  de  Plehve  in  April  1902,  and,  armed 
with  a  translation  of  the  rules  of  an  English  Trades. 
Union,  requested  permission  to  form  themselves  into 
similar  organisations.  Their  request  was  not  granted, 
but  in  July  1908  a  new  law  was  issued  granting  to 
workmen  me  right  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent 
their  interests  b«ore  the  factory  inspectors.  This  small 
concession  has  evidently  been  quite  ineffectual,  for  the 
strikes  at  Baku,  Odessa,  and  Kieff,  which  occurred  in  the 
same  month  in  which  this  law  was  promulgated,  are 
described  as  the  most  serious  labour  disturbances  that 
have  ever  yet  occurred  in  Russia,  These  strikes  are  re- 
garded, not  as  a  mere  quarrel  between  masters  and  men, 
but  as  a  struggle  against  despotism,  and  as  such 
have  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  even  the  soldiers,  who 
have  acted  in  concert  with  the  strikers ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  sympathy  of  the  soldiery  of 
Louis  XVI.  for  the  rioters  lay  the  cause  of  the  success 
of  the  French  Revolution.  A  large  force  of  military 
was  kept  in  readiness  to  suppress  any  signs  of  disorder, 
but  no  pretext  for  an  attack  occurred  till  a  mass 
meeting,  held  at  Odessa  July  81st,  was  dispersed  by 
a  large  force  of  infantry  and  Cossacks,  who  used  their 
whips  with  such  force  that  eight  persons  subsequently 
died  of  injuries  received,  and  over  thirty  were  per- 
manently disabled.  Some  hundreds  of  strikers  were 
also  axr^ited  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  working 
classes,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  in  itself  accountable 
for  these  disturbances,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
spontaneous  explosions  of  discontent.  The  discontent 
is  there,  but  it  is  utihsed  and  manipulated  by  well- 
organised  forces.  The  most  active  of  these  is  the  new 
Russian  Socialist  Revolutionary  party,  which  differs  from 
the  older  Russian  Social  Democratic  party  in  being  less 
doctrinaire  and  more  opportunist,  it  has  two  press 
organs — a  fortnightly  paper  writtei  expressly  for  the 
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peasants,  printed  outside  Russia,  smuggled  over  the 
frontier,  and  widely  circulated ;  and  a  h^-yearly 
review  entitled  The  Messenger  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. A  third  party,  the  Liberal  party,  which 
comprises  many  men  of  wealth  and  position,  is  less 
active  in  its  methods,  but  it  too  has  its  own  organ, 
the  Oavoboidenie,  published  at  Stuttgardt  and  edited 
by  the  weU-known  economist,  M.  de  Struve.  In  its 
ultimate  ideal,  the  iiiture  abolition  of  autocracy,  it  is 
at  one  with  the  Socialist  organisations.  The  strikes  and 
riots  briefly  alluded  to  above  show  the  influence  which 
the  older  Socialist  organisation  has  already  obtained  :  it 
has  not,  however,  so  far  succeeded  in  reaching  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  strikers  have  been 
Armenians  at  Baku  and  Tiflis,  Tartars  in  the  Crimea, 
immigrant  Circassians  at  RostofP,  the  irontier  popula- 
tion at  Odessa,  Poles,  and  Jews ;  but  the  peasant 
nucleus  of  the  nation  remains  untouched.  The  new 
party  lays  fresh  stress  on  the  importance  of  reaching 
the  peasants,  and  emissaries  are  sent  among  them  to 
instruct  and  organise  them.  Attacks  on  property 
sometimes  ensue,  but  the  press  is  not  allowed  to  report 
an}rthing  which  indicates  dissatisfaction  among  the 
peasantry.     Unless,  therefore,  the   affair  reaches  large 

froportions,  the  world  hears  nothing  about  it.  The 
jberal  party  has  outlined  a  programme  of  reforms 
which  cannot,  it  believes,  be  long  delayed,  and  its 
organ,  the  Osvobojdenie  (Liberation),  is  issued  with 
the  object  of  taking  part  in  the  great  struggle  for 
(1)  personal  rights,  (2)  a  share  for  the  people  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration,  and  (8)  freedom  of  conscience. 
To  cany  out  lliese  reforms  the  I^iberal  party  demand 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting  and 
association,  and  the  right  of  petition.  When  these 
prelirainaries  are  secured  they  will  agitate  for  a  popular 
representative  assembly  without  distinction  of  class,  to 
be  summoned  yearly  and  having  the  supreme  control 
of  legislation  and  the  right  to  criticise  and  approve  the 
budget. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection, 
which  we  have  traced  at  work  throughout  every  rank 
of  civil  society,  should  at  length  reach  the  armed  forces 
of  the  State,  which,  especially  under  an  autocratic  form 
of  government,  constitute  the  ultimate  basis  of  its 
power.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  disturbances  at  Kieff 
m  1902  the  soldiers  sympathised  openly  with  the  rioters, 
and  the  most  recent  information  irom  Russia  ^hows 
that  revolutionary  propaganda  have  been  carried  on 
within  the  army  for  the  last  two  years  at  least.  It  is 
reported  that,  m  August  1902,  General  Kourapatkine 
issued  a  circular  to  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  several 
governments  warning  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
attempts  to  spread  disaffection  in  the  army,  and  giving 
many  instances  in  which  such  attempts  had  been  made. 
The  propaganda,  he  said,  were  earned  on  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  proclamations,  which 
in  one  case  were  discovered  to  have  been  lithographed 
within  the  military  bureau,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  com- 
plicity of  the  officers.  Sulors  also  have  taken  part  in 
the  movement,  for  General  Kourapatkine's  circular 
mentions  particularly  the  action  of  some  sailors  at 
Sevastopol,  who  tried  by  personal  influence  to  seduce 
from  their  allegiance  the  men  of  the  13th  Division  of 
Infantry.  Previous  to  this,  in  April  1902,  Admiral 
Hildebrand  had  issued  an  order  to  the  Black  Sea  Naval 
Division  explaining  that  tiie  distribution  of  proclama- 
tions was  a  dishonourable  action,  and  that  the  only 
freedom  worth  having  was  the  freedom  of  a  good 
conscience.' 

The  progressive  spirit  and  independent  attitude  of 
the  zemstx)a  nave  been  characteristic  features  of  the  new 
reform  movement.  When  the  Tsar,  in  September  1002, 
was  on  his  way  to  the  manoeuvres,  he  was  received  at 

*  A  further  circular  issued  b]r  General  Kourapatkine  dAt«d  January  Sltrt, 
1003,  bears  witneas  to  tbe  success  of  the  propagandist  movement  tlirouglioDt 
the  army  and  to  the  part  played  by  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  connection  with  it. 
Even  iu  Siberia  the  Social  Democratic  League  has  established  a  branch  whicli 
distributes  revolutJonsry  literature  in  districts  as  remote  as  Tchits  to  the 
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Koursk  by  representatives  of  the  zemstva  and  provincial 
nobility,  and  addressed  them  on  the  state  of  the  pea- 
santry and  the  condition  of  agriculture.  His  Majesty 
recognised  the  severity  of  the  present  crisis,  and  stated 
that  Dy  his  orders  measures  necessaiy  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty were  being  studied  at  the  Mimstry  of  the  Interior. 
"  Provincial  Committees,"  he  continued,  "  in  which  the 
nobility  and  the  zenistxM  will  participate,  will  be  called 
upon  in  good  time  to  co-operate  m  this  work."  A 
Central  Committee  of  Agriculture  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  de  Witte  had  been  already  constituted  in  Janu- 
ary 1902,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  Tsar's  promise. 
Local  Committees  were  afterwards  added  to  advise  the 
Central  Committee.  The  zemstva,  which  were  obviously 
the  appropriate  organs  for  this  work,  were,  however, 
not  invited  to  undertake  it  They  were  ignored,  and 
the  Maarshals  of  Nobility  were  empowered  to  nominate 
special  bodies  constituted  ad  hoc.  The  nobility,  how- 
ever, showed  a  more  progressive  spirit  than  was  expected. 
In  many  provinces  the  persons  nominated  by  them  were 
chosen  from  the  zemstva,  the  spirit  of  the  zemstva 
dominated  the  new  bodies,  and  all  M.  de  Plehve's 
efforts  to  silence  expressions  of  discontent  with  the 
bureaucracy  were  of  no  avail.  The  Committees  re- 
ported that  no  improvement  in  agricultm^  could  be 
effected  by  merely  technical  methods  ;  it  must  be  sought 
rather  in  radical  poUtical  reforms.  The  measures  re- 
commended by  the  majority  of  the  Committees  were 
as  follows : — 

(1)  a  great  increase  and  improvement  in  elementary 

education  under  secular  control ; 

(2)  that  zemstva  should  be  established  in  those  pro- 

vinces where  they  are  now  non-existent; 
that  they  should  have  larger  powers  and 
be  more  representative  than  at  present ; 
(8)  that  the  system  of  village  communes  should 
be  reformed  so  as  to  puace  the  peasuits  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation; 
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(4)  the  abolition  of  the  protectionist  system,  which 

favours  industry  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture ; 

(5)  that    all    impediments   to   iree   discussion   of 

economic  questions,  either  orally  or  in  the 
press,  be  removed. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  recommendations 
proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from  a  Committee  which 
mcluded  all  the  leading  officials  of  the  province  as  well 
as  representatives  of  uie  people.  The  action  of  these 
Committees  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the 
bureaucracy ;  many  individuals  who  had  taken  a  leading 
part  were  summoned  before  Ministers  and  severely  re- 
primanded, some  were  dismissed  from  office,  three  were 
sent  to  Siberia,  Their  work  was  not,  however,  without 
effect,  for  its  results  are  evident  in  the  remarkable 
Manifesto  published  by  the  Tsar  on  February  26th 
(March  11th),  1908.  In  his  speeches  at  Koursk  in  the 
previous  autumn  the  Tsar  had  promised  the  peasants 
that  their  "real  wants"  should  not  remain  unheeded, 
and  in  his  Manifesto  he  indicated  the  means  whereby 
these  needs  were  to  be  met  The  portion  of  the  Mani- 
festo which  refers  to  this  subject  reads  as  follows : 
"  The  fundamental  principle  of  property  in  common 
is  to  be  held  inviolable,  while  at  the  same  time  means 
are  to  be  foimd  to  facilitate  for  the  peasant  the  sever- 
ance of  his  connection  with  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs.  ...  A  reform  is  to  be  effected  by  local 
representatives  in  provincial  government  and  district 
administration."  The  hopes  raised  by  the  Manifesto 
were,  however,  very  quicldy  dashed  when  it  became 
known  tJiat  the  most  important  of  the  promised  re- 
forms, the  representation  of  ^ovincial  assembUes,  had 
been  entrusted  to  M.  de  Plehve,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  assisted  by  other  notoriously  reactionary 
officials.  And  the  outcome  of  a  conference  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Finance,  Agriculture,  and 
Justice  held  on  May  16th  made  it  clear  that  the 
coming  changes  would  only  strengtiien  the  hands  of  the 
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bureaucracy.  One  reform  of  the  highest  importance 
has,  however,  been  ah:eady  effected.  An  Imperial  ukase 
dated  March  12th  (25th)  abolished  the  collective  responsi- 
bility of  village  communities  for  the  taxes  of  their 
members.  It  also  gave  local  or  zemstvo  taxes  prece- 
dence over  those  of  the  State,  a  change  which  will 
enable  the  zemstva  to  provide  for  local  needs  better 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  This  ukase  affects 
forty-six  governments,  and  the  contributors  of  63  per 
cent  of  direct  State  and  local  taxes. 

The  spirit  of  oppression  which  has  pervaded  the 
internal  affurs  of  Uie  Empire  has  been  even  more 
marked  on  its  frontiers.  The  most  reactionary  event 
in  the  annals  of  modem  Russia  is  the  abrogation  of  the 
constitution  of  Finland,  by  which  act  uie  Tsar  has 
"thrown  away  the  love  and  loyalty  of  a  nation." 
Nicholas  I.  abolished  the  constitution  of  Poluid,  but 
not  until  rebellion  provoked  him  to  severity.  Alex- 
ander III.  deprived  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  their 
ancient  liberties,  but  they,  or  at  least  the  peasant 
classes,  were  discontented,  while  no  shadow  of  dis- 
affection had  ever  fellen  on  Finland.  No  excuse  could 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  was 
the  one  contented  and  prosperous  part  of  the  Tsar's 
dominions ;  but  the  atrocious  measure  was  carried  out 
all  the  same,  the  real  reason  being  the  hatred  of 
freedom  entertained  in  the  bureaucratic  and  military 
circles  in  Russia.^ 

6.  Present  Condition  of  the  People 

The  Russian  people,  who  are  now  entering  upon 
the  death-stru^le  for  freedom,  present  certain  social 
peculiarities    unknown    to    Western    Europe.      The 

'  ContemmtraTy  Review,  March  1903.  Fortnighthf  Beview,  June  1003. 
TTdmv,  April  fith,  1899 ;  Marcti  ISth,  22Dd,  1901  ;  March  21st,  September 
lOtfa,  1902 ;  March  19th,  April  3rd,  July  16th,  AnKiiHt  26th,  September 
Srd,  October  7th,  Ncnember  16th,  1903.  Timet  Weekly  Edition,  May  2nd, 
1002.  St.  Jame»'t  Gazette,  May  2ad,  13th,  1001.  Morning  Pott,  Jnl; 
17th,  1902-  DU  New  ZeU..  No.  41,  1886,  p.  459.  Otoobojdenie,  June  18th, 
Jd17  1st,  1902. 
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highest  class  derives  its  influence,  not  irom  hereditary 
noble  birth  or  the  possession  of  land,  but  simply  from 
the  fact  that  its  members  are  State  officials.  Russia, 
of  course,  possesses  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  many 
untitled  families  of  noble  birth ;  but  even  the  hi^est 
of  hereditary  titles — that  of  prince — may  be  borne  by 
persons  earning  their  daily  bread  by  manual  labour,  and 
by  itself  commands  no  respect.  The  hi^est  soci^  class 
has  been  and  is  largely  recruited  from  foreign  sources. 
It  is  cosmopolitan  alike  in  its  origin  and  aspirations. 
The  man  who  is  ipso  facto  noble  is  the  State  official : 
the  very  word  for  a  noble  in  Russian,  I}voriamne  (man 
of  the  court),  sufficiently  explains  that  the  whole  class 
regards  itself  as  depending  upon  the  favour  of  the 
autocratic  sovereign  for  its  dignity  and  social  position. 
"  No  other  distinction  being  recognised  in  society  than 
that  derived  from  official  position,  Russian  nobles  could 
never  play  the  part  of  the  old  barons  of  England,"  nor 
could  they  form  an  influential  "  opposition "  under  a 
system  of  party  government,  for  to  be  in  opposition 
they  must  be  out  of  office,  and  with  loss  of  office  would 
disappear  the  whole  of  their  social  and  personal 
influence.  This  fact  alone  shows  that  Russian  society 
must  undergo  considerable  development  before  the 
country  is  ready  for  constitutional  government  as  we 
understand  it  While  the  bureaucracy  retains  its 
present  influence  no  far-reaching  reform  is  possible ; 
for  it  has  shown  over  and  over  again  that  it  can  crush 
any  social  force  and  mutilate  any  free  institution.  But 
bureaucracy  derives  its  power  from  an  unlimited 
monarchy,  behind  which  it  can  always  shelter.  "  I  was 
never  the  enemy  of  the  people  ;  I  executed  the  orders 
received  from  above,"  were  the  words  of  M.  Sipiagin 
when  he  fell  under  the  death-blow  of  the  assassin.  The 
irresponsible  power  of  the  Tsar  must  be  limited,  if 
freedom  is  to  be  attained. 

A  social  class  full  of  hope  and  promise  to  the  State 
is  that  of  the  Odnodvortsy — liter^y  men  of  one  estate, 
that  is,  possessors  of  a  house  and  f^m  which  they 
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cultivate  themselves.  They  number  something  like 
two  millions,  and  resemble  to  some  extent  the  English 
yeoman  freeholder  of  a  fonner  time.  This  class  has 
never  been  corrupted  by  official  distinctions,  or 
demoralised  by  the  communal  system.  It  is  intelligent, 
independent,  and  honest,  and  from  it  the  lower  class 
of  civil  and  military  officials,  and  the  small  traders  and 
manufiicturers — if  they  are  of  Russian  race  at  all — are 
principally  drawn.  Though  claimed  in  ever-inereasing 
numbers  by  industrial  pursuits,  many  of  these  sti5 
cultivate  their  little  properties,  and  their  presence 
should  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  extreme  revolutionary 
ideals  for  which  Russiaiis  have  already  suffered  so 
much.  Commerce  and  industry  have  of  late  years  oc- 
cupied a  large  number  of  true  Russians,  but  in  the  early 
days  of  Russian  industry  the  pioneer  work  was  done 
mtdnly  by  foreigners,  who  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  industries. 
Many  of  the  oldest  firms  still  trade  under  Glerman, 
French,  or  Belgian  names,  even  when  the  business 
has  passed  into  native  hands.  The  preponderance  of 
Jews  among  those  engaged  in  industry  presents  a 
serious  problem  to  Russian  statesmanship.  There  are 
in  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland,  three  and  a  half  million 
Jews  who,  like  other  foreigners,  are  nearly  all  settled 
in  towns,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  *'  over  one-third 
of  the  urban  population  of  Russia  consists  of  foreigners, 
whose  life  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Russians  properly  so  called.  The  relative 
importance  of  this  non-Russian  element  in  town  life 
is  increased  yet  more  by  the  fact  that,  except  wher.- 
the  Jews  reside,  nearly  all  the  foreign  settlers  occupy 
the .  superior  positions  of  merchants,  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, employes,  or  skilled  artisans,  while  the 
unskilled  workmen  are  of  Russian  race."  The  Russian 
workman  is  still  generally  half  a  peasant,  and  returns 
to  his  village  with  the  be^nning  of  summer,  and  this 
compulsory  tie  to  the  land  tias  hiuierto  operated  against 
full  industrial  success.      Now,  however,  that  he  may 
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legally  leave  his  village  and  not  be  held  responsible 

for  a  share  of  its  taxes,  it  is  likely  that  the  peasant  will 
tend  to  become  a  working-man  in  the  Western  sense 
of  the  word.  Even  now  a  certain  amount  of  industrial 
occupation  is  absolutely  essentia  to  his  existence,  for 
an  elaborate  calculation  has  shown  that  agricultural 
labour  can  provide  work  for  only  half  the  time  that  the 
Russian  people  have  at  their  disposal.  The  rapid 
growth  of  population,  which  is  now  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  two  miUions  a  year,  renders  the  extension 
of  manufactures  the  more  imperative ;  and  as  manu- 
factures in  their  turn  demand  a  market,  the  Russian 
people  turn  with  ever-increasing  eagerness  towards  the 
East,  where  a  great  market  awaits  them,  not  only  in 
Russian  Centr^Asia,  but  in  China,  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  Persia. 

The  passionate  attachment  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
to  the  Orthodox  Church  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. The  Russian  Church  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
national  as  well  as  a  divine  institution,  and  devotion 
to  the  Church  is  regarded  throughout  Russia  as  the 
test  of  true  patriotism.  Russians  are  moreover,  by 
nature,  of  a  profoundly  reUgious  temperament,  and 
find  nothing  irksome  in  obeying  the  behests  of  a  Church 
which  makes  its  influence  felt  in  every  department  of 
life.  Their  devotion  is,  however,  very  largely  a  matter 
of  ceremonial  observance,  and  has  hardly  any  influence 
over  their  intellects  or  control  over  their  morals.  The 
peasants  are  scrupulously  exact  in  their  observance  of 
the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church,  both  of  which 
exert  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  their  economic 
welfare.  The  long  and  rigorous  fasts  lower  their  vitality 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  increase  of  mortality  is  clearly 
discernible  towards  the  close  of  periods  of  abstinence, 
while  the  excessive  number  of  holidays  curtails  the 
hours  of  labour  unduly.  The  more  moral  portion  of 
the  Russian  peasantry  are  as  a  rule  to  be  found  among 
the  Dissenters,  who  number  about  flfteen  millions. 
The  larger  and  older  of  the  sects,  after  enduring  much 
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persecution,  have  won  for  themselves  a  certain  degree 
of  toleration,  but  the  way  of  the  Dissenter  is  made  hard 
in  Russia.  No  memb«  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is 
allowed  to  change  his  religion ;  he  may  be  condemned 
to  a  period  of  penance  in  a  monastery  for  merely  enter- 
twiing  the  idea,  and,  if  he  carries  out  his  intention  and 
actuaUy  separates  from  the  Church,  he  may  be  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights,  his  heirs  may  claim  his  property,  and 
finally  he  may  be  deported  to  a  penal  colony.  The 
Tsar's  Manifesto,  which  was  welcomed  as  a  declaration 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  states,  with  what  seems  very 
like  irony,  that  the  future  policy  of  the  Government 
will  be  to  *'  strengthen  the  undeviating  observance  of 
the  principles  of  tolerance  laid  down  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Russian  Empire."  What  these  "principles 
of  tolerance"  are  we  have  just  seen,  and,  if  they  are 
to  be  more  strictly  observed  than  ever,  the  Manifesto 
can  only  mean  that  dissent  is  to  be  suppressed  with 
greater  rigour  than  hraetofore.  The  Manifesto  is,  of 
course,  a  composite  document,  and,  as  Mr.  R.  E.  C. 
Long  points  out,  its  general  promise  of  religious  free- 
dom with  a  specific  assurance  "  that  the  law  will  remain 
unchanged,  is  one  of  those  contradictions  of  which  only 
a  dozen  Ministers,  each  with  his  own  amendment,  could 
be  capable."  The  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
peasantry  generally  is  enormous.  Their  absolute  faith 
in  its  power  and  efficacy  affiards  them  consolation  for 
the  trials  of  their  wretched  existence,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  supporting  as  it  does  the  civil  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  is  on  the  whole  a  great 
civilising  agent,  which  Russia  could  ill  aiford  to  lose. 
The  great  desideratum  of  the  Church  and  of  the  nation 
is  more  education  and  enlightenment.  The  clergy  are 
divided  into  two  classes— tiie  Black  or  Monks,  from 
whom  alone  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  selected, 
and  the  White  or  ordinan^  parish  priests.  The  monks 
in  the  monasteries  spend  their  time  in  lasting  and 
prayer,  and  are  not  engaged  in  any  special  work.  The 
secular'  or  parish  priests  are  a  class  apart     The  sons  of 
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priests,  they  marry  priests'  daughters,  are  educated  in 

ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  spend  their  lives  cut  off 
from  the  society  of  all  but  the  ignorant  peasants  around 
them.  Until  very  recently  the  whole  body  of  priests 
were  strongly  conservative,  and  might  have  been  reck- 
oned on  to  support  any  measures  imposed  by  the 
Government,  however  arbitrary  and  reactionary ;  but 
the  outburst  of  indignation  among  the  seminarists  on 
the  excommunication  of  Count  Tolstoy  shows  that 
liberal  ideas  are  beginning  to  penetrate  even  into  this 
stronghold  of  autocracy.  The  great  majority  of  the 
elei^  are,  however,  still  very  ignorant,  and  their 
morals  by  no  means  irreproachable. 

For  tiie  education  of  the  people  the  Government 
does  as  little  as  it  possibly  can.  "  Indifferent  to 
learning  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  Russian  peasantry  and 
lower  dasses  iffe,"isaid  Mr.  Harold  Frederic, "  they  show 
more  fondness  for  the  schools  than  do  their  rulers.  We 
have  in  Russia  the  absolutely  unique  spectacle  of  a 
Government  exerting  its  powers  to  prevent  its  own  Ortho- 
dox^people  obtaining  an  education.  Since  1887,  almost 
every  year  has  brought  its  administrative  order  impos- 
ing further  restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  pupils." 
Inere  is  no  uniform  system  of  education :  schools  are 
established  by  different  Government  departments,  by 
local  bodies,  and  by  private  effort,  but  the  general 
control  of  schools  when  established  is  placed  under 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Holy  Synod 
and  the  zemstva  each  support  a  large  number  of 
schools,  and  "a  by  no  means  friendly  rivalry  exists 
between  them,  as  the  latter  are  as  progressive  as  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government  permits,"  while  in 
the  schools  established  by  the  Synod  instruction  is 
confined  to  the  Russian  and  old  Slavonic  alphabets, 
the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic. 
Schools  are  few  in  number,  scattered  over  wide  areas, 
open  only  in  winter,  and  staffed  with  teachers  whose 
annual  salary  averages  about  £6,  and  who  are, 
therefore,  often  dependent  upon  the  charity  of   the 
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parents  of  their  pupils.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  elementary  mstruction  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
in  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
was  4,200,000.  This  implies  that  only  a  Uttle  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  school  age  receive 
instruction  of  any  kind.  But  the  children  of  Jews 
and  some  of  the  Dissenters,  though  excluded  from  the 
public  schools,  are  taught  to  retw  and  write  at  home, 
and  the  education  given  by  the  village  schoolmaster 
seldom  exceeds  this  minimum.  The  proportion  of 
illiterates  among  the  adult  population  is  very  high,  the 
general  average  being  in  1885  as  high  as  78  per  cent 
and  in  Great  Russia  at  the  present  time  94  per  cent. 
The  ignorance  which  prevails  permits  superstition  of 
every  kind  to  flourish  among  the  peasantry.  Belief 
in  magic,  possession,  and  the  power  of  spirits  is  gener^ 
and  often  produces  acts  of  cruelty  towaj^  the  supposed 
victims  of  demoniacal  possession.  That  this  ignorance 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  people  rather  than  their  fault 
is  evident  from  the  &ct  that  universal  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  was  the  first  requirement  of 
the  Local  Agricultural  Committees  appointed  in  1902, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
zemstva  are,  in  fact,  willing  and  eager  to  establish 
schools,  if  they  had  the  means  ;  but  those  in  authority 
are  afraid  to  entrust  to  the  people  so  powerful  a  weapon 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  rulers.  M.  Pobie- 
donostseif  prefers  to  trust  to  the  power  of  "  inertia," 
which  he  styles  "  the  fulcrum  of  progress,"  and  declares 
to  be  "  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society." 
The  Russian  people  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  far  from 
being  as  happy  in  their  ignorance  and  as  content  with 
this  mertia  as  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  would 
have  us  believe.^ 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order  is  to  be 
found  in  every  class  of  society,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 

'  FortnighUs  Review,  June  1903,  p.  971-  H.  Frederic,  "The  New 
Ezodn^"  pp.  156-60.  F.  H.  E.  Palmer,  "RoaBiaii  life  in  Towd  sad 
Conntry,"  cbs.  xiv.,  xzi.    B.  Ngble^  "  Rnasia  uid  the  Ruaeians,"  p.  254. 
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that  the  nation  is  slowhr  gathering  its  forces  together 
in  protest  against  the  Government  which  has  allowed 
sudi  a  state  of  things  to  come  into  being.  The  newest 
reform  movement  is  strictly  moderate  and  reasonable 
in  its  demands.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
revolutionary  madness  of  the  Nihilists,  and  though 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  SociaUsm  has  not 
as  yet  allowed  itself  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Social  Democratic  party.  In  this,  I  believe,  it  has 
shown  a  real  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  country. 
What  Russia  wants  now  is  not  social  and  economic 
reforms — these  were  given  it  by  Alexander  II. — but 
poHtical  changes.  Russia  has  outlived  autocracy,  and 
it  is  vain  now  to  urge  that  this  is  the  only  possible 
mode  of  government  under  which  she  can  exist. 
Autocracy  has  nothing  peculiarly  sacred  about  it  1  It 
is  merely  a  form  of  government  suited  to  an  early 
stage  of  political  development,  and  the  capacity  of 
Russians  for  self-government  has  been  shown  in  the 
republics  with  which  the  country  was  studded  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  stage  Russia  is 
emerging,  and  she  must  now  find  for  herself  some 
modification  of  autocratic  rule,  under  which  her  growing 
energies  may  expand.  For  fiiUy  developed  constitu- 
tional government  she  is  not  yet  ready,  but  the  people 
are  demanding  a  share  in  the  government,  and  tnis 
they  cannot  have  unless  the  Tsar  is  prepared  to  concede 
a  representative  assembly  with  the  possession  of  rights. 
A  merely  consultative  assembly,  whose  recommenda- 
tions might  be  accepted  or  refused  at  pleasure,  would 
not  meet  the  present  need.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
perfectly  independent  organ  with  a  decisive  voice  in 

Eublic  affairs.  The  power  of  autocracy  would  then 
e  defined  and  limited,  and  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracy 
would  be  broken.  Such  an  assembly  will  not  be 
conceded  without  a  struggle,  for  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  Tsar  will  voluntwily  Umit  his  own  power, 
or  that  he  will  be  incited  to  do  so  by  the  numerous 
class  of  of&cials  whose    influence    depends  upon  the 
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maintenance  of  the  existing  system.  Bureaucracy 
will  strive  to  the  last  to  retain  its  position,  the  nobility 
as  a  class  are  impotent  to  effect  any  great  change, 
while  the  peasantry  might  rise  in  revolt,  but  are 
powerless  to  lead  a  reformation.  If  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  bring  reform  and  not  revolution,  the  hope 
of  the  future  hes  with  those  bodies  who  have  already 
shown  a  capacity  for  self-government  and  a  reasoned 
desire  for  poUtical  reform — ^the  zemstva. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  new  reform 
movement  is  the  poUticsJ  attitude  of  the  zemstva,  and 
the  part  played  by  their  members  in  the  recent  action 
of  the  Local  Agricultural  Committees.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  cany  out  their  own  aims,  the  work  of  reform 
may  be  quietly  effected  from  within.  Definite  practical 
proposals  are  not  wanting.  In  his  memorandum 
presented  to  the  Tsar  on  January  5th  (18th),  1908, 
M.  Demchinski  recommends  that  their  old  powers 
should  be  restored  to  the  zemstva,  and  that  the  provinces 
and  governments  should  be  arranged  in  groups,  each 
containing  five  or  six  provinces  of  approximately  the 
same  chfuracter,  and  that  the  affairs  of  each  group  should 
be  managed  by  a  zemstvo,  composed  of  delegates  elected 
from  the  smaller  organisations;  and,  finally,  that  each 
of  these  lai^r  zemstva  should  send  delegates  to 
compose  a  central  or  national  zemstvo,  sitting  by  pre- 
ference in  Moscow.  It  is  possible  that,  should  some 
such  plan  be  adopted,  the  communist  temperament 
of  the  pe^le  may  incline  them  to  look  for  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  them  in  legislation  of  a 
Socialist  character.  Community  of  land  is  the  basis 
of  the  existing  state,  and  if,  as  the  Tsar  said  in  his 
Manifesto,  this  principle  must  ever  be  held  inviolate, 
it  will  also  be  regarded  as  only  the  first  step  in  a 
coUectivist  poUcy  of  national  economy.  Socialism  need 
not  necessmily  imply  revolution,  but  the  patience  of 
the  Russian  people  is  now  strained  to  the  breaking 
point ;  and  the  inevitable  change,  which,  though  it  may 
still  be  delayed,  has  never  seemed  so  new,  will,  if  not 
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made  firom  above  with  a  good  grace,  be  surely  accom- 
panied by  an  outburst  from  below,  exceeding  m  horror 
anything  that  history  records  of  the  French  Revolution. 
A  terrible  responsibility  rests  wiUi  Nicholas  11.  and 
his  advisers.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  If  they 
can  read  it  rightly  and  in  time,  it  is  difficult  to  set 
any  bounds  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
genius,  valour,  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  this  gifted 
people.  If  not,  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  secret 
societies  of  the  type  familiar  to  students  of  Russian 
dissent  and  Russian  Nihilism,  to  play  a  pari;  which 
will  rival  the  horrors  of  the  revolt  of  Pugatcheff  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  once  astound  and  appal 
mankind.  Meanwhile  it  is  an  exciting  moment  for 
a  foreign  observer  to  pass  in  review  the  ideals  which 
the  Russian  nation  has  hitherto  set  before  itself  under 
the  autocracy,  the  principal  men  who  are  now  trans- 
lating those  ideals  into  practice,  and  the  economic 
conditions  which  Russian  ambitions  have  so  far  pro- 
duced, and  by  which  the  realisation  of  those  ambitions 
must  in  the  future  be  restricted.' 

<  "Rufieia  on  the  Eve  of  the  Twentieth  Centmy,*'  pp.  143-60.  Palmer, 
"  RoBfli&n  Life  in  Town  and  Conntiy,"  cbs.  xiv.,  xxii.  Tintei,  March  I3th, 
September  20th,  1903.  Morning  Font,  JvlY26th,l90i.  K.  P  PobiedonoBtseff 
"  KeflecUons  of  a  Rusaian  Statesman,"  p.  80. 
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CHAPTER    1 
RUSSIAN  AMBITIONS 

1.  Sl&To^ike  mod  PansUviste :  (a)  Hiatory ;  (f>)  Ideals ;  (e)  The  Slaronic 
Union ;  (tf)  PangUvisU ;  (e)  NarodnOti. — 2.  M.  Pobiedontwteeff  and  Count 
Tolstoy.— 3.  Prince  Uchtonwky.— 4.  M.  de  Witte,  M.  de  PUhvej  and 
M.  Bezobrazoff. — fi.  General  Konrapatkine. 

1.    Sl^VOPHILES  AVD  PaVSLAVISTS 

The  romantic  movement  which  had  its  beginning  in 
Germany  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  destined  to  spread  far  beyond  its  original  limits. 
Its  influence  was  relt  in  many  other  lands,  but  its  root 
principle  of  reaction  against  the  individualism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  modified  in  the  various 
countries  to  which  it  spread  by  the  nature  of  the 
economic  conditions  there  existing.  In  England  it 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
working  classes,  in  Germany  one  result  of  the  movement 
was  the  development  of  State  Socialism,  in  Russia  it  led 
to  a  reactionary  glorification  of  the  old  economic  con- 
ditions, based  upon  agriculture  and  community  in  land, 
though  the  people  who  supported  this  idea  were  not  the 
peasants  themselves,  but  the  industrial  population  of 
the  large  towns.  Thus  Moscow,  ever  since  its  indus- 
trial development,  has  been  the  wannest  supporter  of 
Slavophile  or  old  Russian  ideals.  The  Slavophile  party 
has  existed  since  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  century, 
when  its  leader  was  the  elder  AksakoiF,  but  it  did  not 
become  a  power  in  practical  politics  until  the  close  of 
the  'seventies.     Its  predominance  coincided  with  the 
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accession  of  Alexander  III.,  and  was  marked  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Moscow  Viedo7iiosti  fixjm  free  trade 
tendencies  to  the  ardent  advocacy  of  protection.  But 
however  Chauvinistic  the  ideals  of  the  Slavophile  party 
have  become,  the  impetus  which  gave  rise  to  them  was 
by  no  means  purely  Russian.  The  elder  members  of 
the  party  were  educated  at  German  imiversities,  and 
their  principles  found  an  ea^r  exponent  in  the  German 
Professor  of  Literature  at  the  High  School  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  movement  was  in  its  origin  purely 
literary  and  ethical ;  economic  considerations  were 
forced  upon  it  by  the  economic  development  of  the 
country ;  and  at  last,  in  the  'seventies,  it  put  forth  a 
political  programme.' 

The  starting  point  of  Slavophile  teaching  is  oppo- 
sition to  all  things  Western,  because  Western  Europe 
is  the  sphere  of  industrialism  and  competition.  To 
these,  as  they  believe,  destructive  forces,  the  Slavophiles 
oppose  an  ideal  which  was  more  or  less  reaUsed  in  the 
life  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  past.  The  peasant 
with  his  strength  of  passive  endurance,  his  non-resistance 
to  oppression,  his  few  wants  and  absolute  content  with 
any  circumstances  short  of  starvation,  is  the  ideal  which 
they  are  trying  to  preserve.  Western  culture  and 
freedom  of  thought  would  destroy  it,  and  therefore  the 
Slavophiles  oppose  all  intellectual  progress,  being  in  this 
supported  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  "  The  social  order 
of  the  West  rests  upon  a  false  foundation,"  wrote 
Aksakoff ;  *'  Atheism,  Anarchism,  wid  Materialism,  and 
the  growth  of  the  proletariat  are  its  natural  conse- 

Suences.  ...  It  is  a  blessing  for  Russia  that  she 
etests  all  Western  culture  and  has  preserved  her 
Orthodox  feith.  Our  Church  remains  pure,  and  the 
State  has  its  foundations  in  the  absolute  will  of  the 
Tsat."  According  to  this  view,  the  nobles,  with  their 
vaunted  freedom  from  prejudice  and  scepticism,  had 
forfeited  their  claim  to  oe  leaders ;  the  nope  of  the 
nation  lay  in  the  people — that  is,  in  the  peasant.     "  The 

1  Schoh«-Gflv«mitz.  "  Volks.  Studi«n  koa  RuasUud,"  pp.  ]72-8a 
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regeneration  of  Russia  can  only  be  rendered  possible 
by  means  of  the  peasant."  The  moral  charactenstics  of 
the  peasant  are,  according  to  the  Slavophile,  all  gathered 
up  and  expressed  in  me  institution  of  the  village 
community.  The  periodical  redistribution  of  land  pre- 
sents the  sharpest  possible  contrast  to  the  greedy 
self-seeking  of  Western  Europe.  The  lack  of  energy 
in  defence  of  his  own  interests  which  this  system  reveak 
is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  moral  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  motipk;  the  village  community  represents  "the 
highest  act  of  individual  freedom — viz.,  self-renuncia- 
tion." 

In  virtue  of  this  system  and  the  moral  character- 
istics upon  which  it  is  based,  Russia  is  regarded  as 
having  reached  a  higher  and  truer  stage  of  civihsation 
than  Western  Europe.  "  European  society,"  so  Pro- 
fessor von  Schulze-Gavemitz  expresses  the  views  of  the 
Slavophiles,  "  in  spite  of  its  brilliant  exterior,  is  built 
on  shifting  sand  ;  its  coherence  depends  simply  on 
considerations  of  personal  interest,  on  the  money  tie. 
The  fabric  of  Russian  social  life  on  the  contrary  is 
firmly  knit  together  by  the  prevailing  principle  of 
community  which  everywhere  pervades  it."  A  "  social 
question"  is  impossible,  there  is  no  proletariat,  no 
opposition  between  labour  and  capital,  no  hostility 
between  the  owner  of  land  and  its  cultivator — in  short, 
the  Russian  people,  with  their  feet  firmly  planted  on 
the  soil,  are  the  heirs  of  the  future,  which  the  perplexed 
nations  of  the  West  are  already  yielding  to  them.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  Slavophiles  come  into  touch 
with  the  Socialists  of  Russia.  The  realisation  of  the 
Socialist  state  demands  a  virgin  soil :  Europe,  with  its 
long  past  identified  with  private  property,  cannot  afford 
such  a  ground,  but  the  Slavonic  peoples,  whose  exist- 
ence is  already  based  upon  the  root  principle  of 
Socialism,  provide  exactly  the  sphere  required  by  the 
Socialist  ideaL  Herzen  was  of  opinion  that  by  this 
means  Russia  will  solve  the  social  problem  and  take 
the  lead  in  the  future  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
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In  matters  industrial  the  ancient  Russian  ideal  is 
again  predominant.  The  truly  national  industry  must 
be  the  kustar  (cottage  industry)  of  the  rural  population, 
to  which  they  devote  the  time  which  is  not  ahsorbed  by 
their  agricultural  labours.  The  Slavophiles  only  tolerate 
the  presence  of  factories  as  a  temporary  measure 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  technical  improve- 
ments on  the  condition  that  patriarchal  relations  prevail. 
The  workers  must  yield  the  unquestioning  obedience 
of  children,  while  their  employers  feed  and  maintain 
them  with  parental  soUcitude.  The  nation  which  thus 
feels  itself  in  possession  of  true  economic  freedom  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  that  mere  appearance  of  freedom 
bestowed  by  constitutional  government.  Party  gov- 
ernment would  be  impossiWe,  say  the  Slavophiles, 
because  it  would  not  correspond-'to  anything  existing 
among  the  people.  Their  mterests  are  one,  and  the 
Tsar  is  one,  therefore  autocracy  is  the  only  form  of 
government  suited  to  them.  Any  Umitation  of  the 
absolutism  of  the  ruler  is  impossible  because  he 
represents  the  self-consciousness  and  the  will  of  the 
people.' 

The  Slavophile  ideal,  which  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
times,  is  now  represented  by  the  Slavonic  Union.  Its 
membership  is  not  large,  but  the  members  are  all 
persons  of  position  and  influence.  The  President  is 
General  Ignatieif,  and  its  organ  is  the  Stnet,  with  a 
circulation  of  nearly  100,000  copies  a  day,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  papers  in  Russia.  The  object  of 
the  Union  is  to  strengthen  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Slavonic  peoples  by  encoura^ng  the  national  umguage 
and  rehgion ;  or,  as  the  President  of  the  Slavonic 
Society  of  Moscow  said  in  1901 :  "  Our  object  is  to 
achieve  the  unity  of  many  miUions  of  Slavs  in  the 
spheres  of  intellect  and  civilisation,  without  attempting 
to  unite  them  into  one  State  or  one  Church."  But 
though  the  pohtical  union  of  all  the  Slavonic  races, 

'  Schalze^a^emitz,  "VolkewirtachftfUiche  Stndiea  sos  Rnsslandj"  pp.  180- 
86.     F.  Scbatz,  "  Du  heutifre  Ruaaknd,"  pp.  98-9. 
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which  was  the  hope  of  Panslavism  thirty  years  ago,  is 
now  recognised  to  oe  a  counsel  of  perfection,  the  propa- 
ganda amoiig  non-Russian  Slavs  are  not  therefore 
abandoned,  but  are  carried  on  more  practically  than 
before.  Russian  influence  is  gradually  permeating  the 
Balkan  States,  but  the  means  employed  are  generally 
rather  ecclesiastical  and  literary  than  political  Bulgaria, 
after  a  momentary  attempt  to  assert  its  independence 
in  1885,  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  Russia,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  signalised  his  repentance  by  the 
baptism  of  his  infant  son  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Shipka  Pass  fStes,  in 
September  1902,  gave  a  renewed  sign  of  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  Riissia  and  Bulgaria,  The 
Tsar  was  represented  at  the  celebrations  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Nichcflas,  .the  Army  by  General  Koura- 
patkine,  and  the  Slavonic  Union  by  its  President, 
Generd  Ignatieff,  who  was  received  with  special 
warmth.  The  fact  that  General  Ignatieff  was  present 
at  idl  marked  the  Panslavist  character  of  the  festivities 
and  indicated  that  Panslavism  was  regaining  some  of 
its  formCT  influence.  The  Smet  alluded  to  the  occasion 
as  a  moral  victory,  "  which  caused  Bulgaria  to  £^ 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  Russia,"  and  the  more 
oflicial  Novoe  Vremya  described  the  celebrations  as  the 
*'  final  eonflrmation  of  the  fraternal  relations  between 
Russia  and  Bulgaria,"  in  which  "  the  last  remnants  of 
the  distrust  ana  suspicion  encouraged  by  Stamboloff 
have  been  finally  dissipated."  In  Servia  Russia  has  long 
been  busy  in  stimulating  national  feeling  and  encourag- 
ing Servian  claims  in  Macedonia  by  the  collection  of 
folk-songs  and  philological  investigations,  which  go  to 
prove  the  Servian  origin  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs. 
The  coup  d^itat  in  1908  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Tsar,  and  King  Peter  is  as  dependent  on  Russian 
protection  as  was  the  late  King  Alexander. 

The  ecclesiastical  propaganda  now  being  carried  on 
are  of  so  active  a  character  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  Panslavism  has  given  place  to  Pan-Orthodoxy. 
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In  Syiia,  Palestine,  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Abyssinia, 
Russia  is  putting  forth  all  her  powers  to  undermine  the 
Greek  character  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  to  mould 
it  to  a  Slavonic  pattern.  The  Imperial  Palestine 
Society,  originally  founded  to  protect  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land,  is  the  main  instrument  of  Panslavism 
throughout  the  Near  East.  By  its  aid  one  of  the 
,  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos  has  been  captured  and 
made  the  centre  of  Slavonic  agitation.  In  Sjnia  and 
Palestine  it  is  aiming  at  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the 
non-Orthodox  Greek  clergy,  and  meantime  does  all  it 
can  to  weaken  their  influence.  In  these  endeavours  it 
receives  the  powerful  support  of  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  who  exerts  a  preponderating  influence  over 
the  Tsar  and  the  internal  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Russia. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Panslavist  ambitions  embrace  a 
very  wide  area,  and  might,  if  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  embroil  Russia  in  war  at  any  moment. 
Austria  is  immediately  threatened  by  Russian  expan- 
sion in  the  Balkans,  and  Gennany  is  affected  by  any 
movement  which  inopairs  the  int^pity  of  Austria, 
while  in  Syria  and  Palestine  the  missions  established 
by  France,  Italy,  and  Germany — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  Turks  who  are  in  possession — are  all  interested 
in  cheeking  M.  Pobiedonostseff's  dream  of  a  Slavonic 
East' 

Panslavist  ideals  were  a  later  and  more  political 
development  of  the  older  Slavophile  doctrines.  Where 
the  Slavophiles  were  visionary  and  theoretical,  the 
Panslavists  put  forward  a  definite  political  programme. 
But  their  ideal,  though  definite,  was  far  grander  and 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  their  predecessors. 
In  the  political  outlook  of  the  future  they  saw  Russia 
as  "  the  ffreat  world-power  stretching  from  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  to  the  Arctic,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to 

'  ScliQlEe-GaTemitz,  "Volke.  Stndien  aus  Rnsaland,"  pp.  186-S2;  F. 
Schutz,  "Dm  beutigreRuBsUiid,"  pp.  99, 101-9,113, 116;  TVfnw,  October  6t)i, 
October  14t}i,  November  27th,  1902.  Bnt  see  on  this  point  the  oonclnding 
chqiter,  Hi/hi. 
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the  Pacific  Ocean,"  with  the  whole  of  Asia  as  a  field  for 
conquest  and  colonisation.  The  mission  of  this  great 
Slavonic  power  was  to  destroy  the  individualism  of  the 
West,  and  to  spread  a  true  form  of  civilisation,  based 
on  the  economic  security  of  the  miasses,  for  the  common 
possession  of  land  by  the  people  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Panslavist  no  less  than  of  Slavophile  ideals.  Th^e 
doctrines  were  set  forth  in  a  book  entitled  "  Russia  and 
Europe,"  by  Danilefsky.  The  Ottoman  power,  which 
had  ever  done  good  service  in  protecting  the  Slavonic 
peoples  from  Western  domination,  had  become  a  mere 
plaything  in  the  hands  of  Europe.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  be  overthrown,  the  cross  was  to  stand  once  more 
on  the  mosques  of  Constantinople,  and  the  scattered 
Slavonic  peoples,  who  now  submit  to  the  Turkish  or 
Austrian  yoke,  were  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Russia  as  theu"  only  "anchor  and  refuge." 
The  attitude  of  the  Panslavists  towards  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  one  of  JndifFerence  or  hostility,  and  under 
their  influence  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  empire  became 
highly  protective.  The  importation  of  European  goods 
was  as  abhorrent  to  them  as  was  the  influence  of 
Western  culture  to  the  Slavophiles.  Western  ideas  find 
their  highest  development  in  England,  and  England 
accordingly  was  the  chief  foe  of  5ie  Panslavists,  who 
saw  in  her  the  bom  enemy  of  Rusna  in  Asia.  India 
was  believed  to  be  groaning  under  British  oppression, 
and  the  Panslavists  always  spoke,  not  of  the  conquest, 
hut  of  the  "  liberation "  of  India.  War  with  Europe 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  them  as  a  means  of 
brushmg  off  the  thin  coat  of  Western  culture  which 
hid  the  true  nature  of  Russia,  and  of  uniting  all 
Slavonic  peoples  under  her  sceptre. 

The  Panslavistic  ideal  in  this  extreme  form  is  no 
longer  a  leading  force  in  Russian  politics.;  indeed  the 
name  has  recenuy  been  given  (as  in  the  reports  of  the 
Shipka  f^tes)  to  the  less  directly  political  aims  of 
the  Slavophiles.  In  recent  years  it  could  not  be  said, 
as  the  Moscow  VtedomosH  said  in  1887,  "that  Paoslavism 

4 
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in  Kussia  is  not  the  mognunme  of  any  sing 
but  the  political  creed  of  the  whole  people."  Count 
Mouravieff  expressed  the  later  view,  wnen  he  said 
in  1895 :  "  I  am  a  Slavophile,  as  all  Russians  are  in 
their  inmost  hearts " ;  but  he  added,  and  the  words 
mark  the  diiFerence  between  Panslavism  as  it  was 
and  as  it  is,  *'  but  I  am  no  Chauvinist  .  .  .  For  no 
State,  not  even  for  the  British  Empire,  is  peace 
of  such  vast  importance  as  for  us."  And  even  so 
staunch  an  upholder  of  all  things  Russian  as  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  regards  the  political 
union  of  the  Slavonic  races  as  an  idea  which  "  no 
reasonable  man  can  entertain."  These  considerations 
do  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  prevent  the  Pan- 
slavists  of  the  present  day  firom  domg  everything  in 
their  power  to  advance  the  dominion  of  Russia  Both 
political  and  intellectual 

Professor  von  Schulze-Gavemitz  in  his  comments  on 
the  ideas  of  Slavophiles  and  Panslavists  points  out  that 
they  both  rest  on  a  false  foundation.  Firstly,  because 
those  who  hold  them  have  failed  to  see  that  intellectual 
is  dependent  on  economic  development.  The  moral 
qualities  of  the  peasant,  so  muwi  belauded  by  the 
Slavophiles,  could  not  exist  in  a  higher  stage  of 
economic  evolution.  The  endurance  and  non-resistance 
of  the  peasant  are  drawbacks  to  him  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  where  a  higher  degree  of  sensibfljty 
would  be  an  advantage.  The  qualities  singled  out  for 
eulogy,  moreover,  are  not  characteristic  of  the  richer 
and  more  progressive  peasants ;  these  are  as  eager  as 
any  bourgeois  to  acquire  and  to  retain  property,  and  in 
them,  not  in  the  viojmk,  destitute  alike  of  wants  and 
the  power  to  satisiy  tliera,  lies  the  hope  of  the  nation. 
Secondly,  the  very  protective  policy  which  has  been 
favoured  by  the  Slavophiles  has  tended  to  destroy  the 
agricultural  and  communal  system  (N^aturahoirtschafi) 
wiich  is  tJie  foundation  of  all  their  theories.  The 
increase  of  taxation  consequent  on  protection  has 
forced  the  peasant  to  grow  com  for  export,  or  in  some 
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cases  to  renounce  agriculture  altogether,  to  become  a 
factory  hand  and  base  his  existence  upon  the  system 
of  money  (Geldwirtschafi)  which  is  the  object  of  their 
reprobation.^ 

The  '*  national "  ideals  described  above  led,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  practice  to  the  introduction  of  Western 
capitalism.  To  check  this  tendency  a  party  arose  who 
called  themselves  Narodjiiki  (NationaUsis),  whose  views 
may  be  shortly  described  as  consistently  Slavophile. 
These  views  were  put  forward  in  two  books  which  were 
pubbshed  anonymously,  "The  History  of  Capitalism 
m  Russia,"  which  appeared  in  1888,  and  "A  Sketch 
of  Our  Social  Life  smce  the  Reform,"  by  "  Nicolai-on," 
also  pubUshed  in  1883.  The  NarodTiiki  never  attained 
to  poUtical  power,  but  their  ideas  deserve  consideration 
because  they  stiU  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the 
intelligent  classes,  and  because  they  have  foimd  their 
chief  exponent  in  Count  I^eo  Tolstoy.  The  community 
of  land  forms  the  basis  of  their  beliefs,  and  since 
population  is  increasing  and  the  land  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  peasants  does,  as  a  rule,  not  increase, 
they  advocate  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  estates 
of  the  nobles  among  the  people.  The  land  is  to  be 
so  cultivated,  that  its  owners  will  have  enough  for 
their  own  simple  wants  but  nothing  to  spare  for 
taxes,  nothing  for  export,  nothing  to  support  high 
political  ends.  The  NarodTiiki  are  therefore  entirely 
opposed  to  the  schemes  of  conquest  encouraged  by 
the  Panslavists. 

In  industrial  matters  they  aim  at  the  abolition  of 
capitalistic  production,  and  believe  that  a  growth  so  alien 
to  Russian  soil  will  easily  be  extirpated.  "  Community 
of  possession,"  says  Nicolai-on,  "is  our  inheritance 
from  the  past,  and  thus  scientific  agriculture  and 
modem  industry  must  be  so  based  upon  this  principle 
of  community  that  they  may  be  transformed  from  a 

'  Schuke-Gfivemite,  "  Volks.  Stndien  aiis  RoBsland,"  pp.  193-208.  F. 
SehiibE,  "  Das  hetttige  Rnsalaiid,"  pp.  63-4.  The  Obtrver,  September  Hth, 
IBOB. 
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capitaJistic  to  a  communistic  form."  It  is  consistent 
with  these  views  that  the  Narodniki  should  extol 
that  old  Russian  form  of  co-operative  industry,  the 
artel.  "The  people  themselves  had  worked  out  the 
idea  of  the  artel,  an  organisation  non-existent  among 
other  nations,  from  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  irom  the  principles  of  justice,  intelligi- 
bility and  humanity,"  says  Simkovitch.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  artels,  though  they  still  exist  in 
the  more  primitive  occupations,  such  as  fishing  and 
transport,  are  disappearing  in  the  more  compUcated 
trades.  The  decay  of  the  artel  system  and  the 
inadequacy  of  village  communities  to  modern  needs 
are  facts  too  patent  to  be  denied,  even  by  those  who 
regret  them. 

The  Nationalists  therefore,  who  belong  to  a  later 
age  than  the  Slavophiles,  rest  their  hopes  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  nsing  generation.  Young  students 
and  members  of  the  learned  professions  are  to  '*  go  to 
the  people,"  and  reawaken  tne  slumbering  fire  of  the 
communal  spirit.  Examples  have  been  set  in  the 
"  Colonies "  founded  by  members  of  the  upper  classes 
for  the  practice  of  a  simple  life  on  communistic  prin- 
ciples, but  these  "  Colonies  "  have  not  proved  to  possess 
Miy  vitality.  The  tendency  of  the  peasants,  when 
opportunity  offers,  is  quite  m  the  opposite  direction. 
Self-advancement  and  not  self-sacrifice  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  more  enlightened,  and,  while  the  followers 
of  Tolstoy  are  bringing  themselves  to  ruin,  the  more 
prosperous  peasants  are  carefully  saving  money.  The  ■ 
"  Colonies "  have  been  confined  to  agricultural  enter- 
prise, for  the  Narodniki  have  not  advocated  co-operative 
associations  of  students  and  peasants  as  the  managers 
of  railways,  great  factories,  or  ironworks.  These 
undertakings  they  would  hand  over  to  the  State, 
which  in  the  past  alone  controlled  and  managed  works 
of  such  a  kind.' 

'   Schulze-Oaveraitz,     "  VolkswirtticlMftliche    Stadieu     aua     RoaJand," 
pp.  20B-23. 
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2.    M.    POBIEDONOSTSEFF    AND   CoUNT  TOUTOY 

Amongst  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Russia  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  one  whose  views  are  more 
characteristically  Russian,  and  more  full  of  challenge 
to  all  the  theories  of  Western  civihsation,  than 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  whose  position 
gives  him  an  influence  over  the  Russian  Church  and 
nation  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  Pope  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  M.  K.  P.  PobiedonostseflP, 
who  was  bom  in  1827,  was  fonnerly  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  at  Moscow,  and  was  tutor  to  the  Tsar 
Alexander  III.,  whose  most  intimate  adviser  he  after- 
wards became.  His  deep  learning  and  unblemished 
character,  and  still  more  the  integrity  of  his  motives 
and  absence  of  all  self-seeking  and  opportunism,  com- 
mended him  to  Alexander  III.,  who  sought  for 
sincerity  above  all  else  in  his  advisers,  and  there  was 
no  department  of  government,  of  justice,  of  science, 
and  even  of  art,  which  was  not  dependent  upon  him. 
His  influence  is  now  no  longer  paramount,  but  is  still 
of  great  importance,  and  a  fector  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  all  that  concerns  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the 
nation. 

In  purely  religious  questions  he  has  shown  himself 
a  consistent  and  thorough-going  champion  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  and  the  relentless,  and,  it  may 
even  be  said,  unscrupulous,  foe  to  all  other  forms 
of  Christianity  within  the  Russian  Empire.  In  this 
he  has  only  carried  out  in  actual  practice  the  views 
he  has  expressed  with  such  wonderftd  frankness  and 
force  in  the  "  Reflections  of  a  Russian  Statesman." 
His  idea  of  a  State,  as  he  here  expresses  it,  involves 
its  intimate  connection  with  a  State  Church,  and  for 
every  nation  there  is  one  Church  alone  which  cor- 
responds to  and  satisfies  its  racial  characteristics.  Nor 
is  tolerance  or  compromise  possible  in  religious  matters. 
"  The  more  we  consider  the  distinctive  ethnical  features 
of  religion,  the  more  flrmly  we  are  convinced  how 
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unattainable  is  a  union  of  creeds — by  a  factitious  accord 
in  dogma — on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  concessions 
in  immaterial  thincfs.  .  .  .  The  essential  elements 
are  so  involved  with  the  psychical  nature  of  the  race, 
and  with  the  principles  of  their  moral  philosophy,  that 
it  is  futile  to  separate  one  from  the  other. '  "  The 
State  must  not  be  the  representative  of  the  materia] 
interests  of  society  alone  ;  were  it  so,  it  would  deprive 
itself  of  all  religious  force  and  would  abwidon  its 
spiritual  community  with  the  people.  The  stronger 
wUl  the  State  be,  the  more  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  masses,  the  more  firmly  it  stands  as  their  spiritual 
representative."  And  again :  "  The  Church,  as  a  com- 
munity of  believers,  cannot,  and  must  not,  detach 
itself  from  the  State,  as  a  Society  united  by  a  civil 
bond.  .  .  .  The  faith  of  individuals  can  in  no  way 
be  distinguished  from  the  faith  of  the  Church,  for  its 
essential  need  is  community,  and  for  this  need  it  finds 
satisfaction  only  in  the  Church." 

With  regard  to  poHtical  and  social  questions  M. 
PobiedonostseiF  takes  up  a  position  of  tne  strongest 
antagonism  to  those  institutions  on  which  Western 
nations  are  most  accustomed  to  pride  themselves — e.g.. 
Parliamentary  government,  tnal  by  jury,  a  fi-ee 
press,  and  popular  education.  "The  Great  Falsehood 
of  our  Time  '  is  the  title  of  the  chapter  in  which 
he  deals  with  Parliamentarism.  "  Amongst  the 
falsest  of  poUtical  principles  is  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  pnnciple  that 
all  power  issues  fitDm  the  people  and  is  based  upon 
the  national  will — a  principle  which  has  unhappily 
become  more  firmly  estabUshed  since  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Thence  proceeds  the  theory  of 
Parhamentarism,  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  has 
deluded  much  of  the  so-caUed  '  inteUigence,'  and 
unhappily  infatuated  certain  foolish  Russians.  It 
continues  to  maintain  its  hold  on  many  minds  with 
the  obstinacy  of  a  narrow  fanaticism,  although  every 
day  its  falsehood  is  exposed  more  cleu-ly  to  the  world." 
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His  chief  arguments  against  Farliamentaiy  government 
are  the  inahiUty  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  decide 
on  intricate  political  questions,  the  evils  of  party 
ffovemment  and  party  spirit,  and  lastly,  the  very 
mteresting  argument  that  Parliamentary  government 
rouses  national  feeling,  and  therefore  acts  as  a  disin- 
t^rating  element  m  states  of  heterogeneous  composition. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nationality  first  appeared 
as  an  active  and  irritant  force  in  the  govermnent  of 
the  world  when  it  cMne  into  contact  with  the  new 
forms  of  Democracy.  ...  To  the  supreme  Parliament 
each  race  sends  representatives,  not  of  common  political 
interests,  hut  of  racial  instincts,  of  racial  exasperation, 
and  of  racial  hatred,  both  to  the  dominant  race,  to 
the  sister  races,  and  to  the  political  institution  which 
unites  them  alL  .  .  .  Providence  has  preserved  our 
Russia,  with  its  heterogeneous  racial  composition,  from 
like  misfortunes.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  our 
condition,  if  destiny  had  sent  us  the  fatal  gift — an  aU- 
Russian  Parliament !  hut  that  will  never  be. ' 

The  same  distrust  of  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
which  he  shows  in  speaking  of  democratic  government, 
leads  him  to  reject  the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  The 
press  appears  to  him  to  be  the  main  instrument  by 
which  the  populace  are  deluded  by  irresponsible  and 
self-seeking  writers.  "  How  often  have  superficial 
and  unscrupulous  journalists  paved  the  way  for  revolu- 
tion, fomented  irritation  into'  enmity,  and  brought 
about  desolating  wars  I "  "  Experience  proves  that  the 
most  contemptible  persons  —  retired  money-lenders, 
Jewish  factors,  newsvendors.  Mid  bankrupt  gamblers — 
may  found  newspapers,  secure  the  sernces  of  talented 
writers,  and  place  their  editions  on  the  market  as  organs 
of  public  opinion.  The  healthy  taste  of  the  public 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  great  mass  of  readers, 
idlers  for  the  most  part,  is  ruled  less  by  a  few  healthy 
instincts  than  by  a  base  and  despicable  hankering 
for  idle  unusement;  and  the  support  of  the  people 
may  be  secured  by  any  editor  who  provides  for  the 
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satis&ction  of  these  hankerings,  for  the  love  of  scandal, 
and  for  intellectual  pruriency  of  the  basest  kind." 

Popular  education  on  the  European  model  presents  to 
M.  PooiedonostsefF  no  remedy  for  such  evils,  but  quite 
the  reverse.  *'  Everywhere  official  education  flourishes  at 
the  expense  of  that  real  education  in  the  sphere  of 
domestic,  professional,  and  social  life,  which  is  a  vital 
element  of  success.  .  .  .  Seduced  by  the  fantasy  of 
universal  enlightenment,  we  misname  education  a 
certain  sum  of  knowledge  acquired  by  completing  the 
courses  of  schools,  skilfully  elaborated  in  the  studies  of 
pedagogues.  .  .  .  But  we  ignore,  or  forget,  that  the 
mass  of  the  children  whom  we  educate  must  earn  their 
daily  bread — a  labour  for  which  the  abstract  notions,  on 
which  our  programmes  are  constructed,  will  be  vain." 
Nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  or 
logical  faculties.  "  In  actual  life  we  find  that  we  can 
seldom  trust  the  operation  of  the  logical  faculty  in  man, 
that  in  practical  affairs  we  rely  more  upon  the  man  who 
holds,  stubbornly  and  unreservedly,  opinions  which  he  has 
taken  directly— opinions  which  satisfy  the  instincts  and 
necessities  of  his  nature — than  on  him  who  is  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  change  his  opinions  at  the 
guidance  of  logic,  because  it  appeals  to  him  as  the 
unanswerable  voice  of  reason."  "Faith  in  abstract 
principles,"  he  says,  '*  is  the  prevailing  error  of  our  time." 
No  general  proposition  can  be  true  in  a  world  where 
everything  is  conditional.  "  Men  quarrel  over  ideas  and 
neglect  work."  Even  those  who,  like  himself,  can  find 
plenty  of  work  and  feel  themselves  strong  when  con- 
cerned with  life  itself,  with  fiicts,  and  living  forces,  are 
paralysed  by  the  environment  of  speculation  in  which 
they  are  forced  to  live.  "  Practical  work  is  hampered 
when  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  a  disposition  to 
analysis  and  criticism."  M.  Pobiedonostseff  believes 
flrmly  in  the  national  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  hence  he  infers  that  Western  institutions, 
practicable,  though  not  admirable,  in  their  own  homes, 
would  be  the  utter  destruction  of  a  Slavonic  people. 
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Reform,  progress,  education,  are  all  *'  catchwords  of 
Western  civilisation,"  which  must  be  understood  in  an 
entirely  different  sense,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  Russia.  "  If  we  must  have  schools,"  he  says,  "  let 
them  at  least  be  convent  schools  under  clericd  super- 
vision." The  aim  of  education  must  be  to  bestow,  not 
knowledge,  but  a  training  in  productive  labour.  "  The 
vast  majority  of  children  must  learn  to  Uve  by  the  work 
of  their  hands.  For  such,  physical  training  is  needed 
from  the  earliest  age.  To  close  the  door  to  such 
prepM-ation,  that  time  may  be  saved  for  the  teaching  of 
schools,  is  to  place  a  burden  upon  the  lives  of  the 
masses,  who  have  to  struggle  for  their  daily  bread." 
And  again :  "  That  school  alone  is  suited  to  the  people 
which  pleases  them  .  .  .  but  all  schools  are  repugnant 
to  them  which  are  organised  in  ignorance  of  the 
people's  tastes  and  necessities,  on  the  fantasies  of 
doctrinaires."  The  prevalent  aspiration  for  reform  is,  to 
M.  Pobiedonostseff,  only  a  manifestation  of  that  spirit 
of  discontent  which  he  characterises  as  "  the  malady  of 
our  time."  We  are  discontented,  because  we  fancy  that 
happiness  and  knowledge  are  attainable  by  us,  whereas 
the  true  lot  of  humanity  is  "  poverty,  lowliness,  depriva- 
tion, self-denial,"  and .  its  real  _iiappiiiess_  consists  in 
submission  to_thi,s  1*"*^  '^f  its  life.  JDiscontent  with  a 
humble  life  and  a  desire  for  riches  have  been  fostered  b^ 
the  credit  system,  on  which  all  modem  commerce  is 
based.  But  credit  is  uncertain,  so  that  success  no  longer 
seems  the  reward  of  toil,  but  the  result  of  accident. 
Men  come  therefore  to  depend  upon  chance,  with  the 
consequence  that  "  the  sensual  instincts  awaken  with 
peculiar  strength  in  a  life  spent  in  anxious  and  feverish 
actt\'ity,  and  founded  upon  infidelity  and  accident." ' 

The  many-sided  life  and  writings  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  novehst  and  religious  teacher,  Anarchist, 
political  economist,  and  practical  philanthropist,  are  too 
weU  and  widely  known  in  England,  as  well  as  in  all 

RdBsliuid,"  pp.  fi3-64.     K,  P.  PobiedonostMff, 
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other  civilised  countries,  to  make  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them  necessary  here,  and  they  are  only  referred 
to  in  so  far  as  they  are  typical  of  certain  phases  of 
Russian  thought,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of  comparison 
with  the  views  of  M.  PobiedonostseflP.  One  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  anywhere,  than  in  the  man  who  in 
February  1901  was  excommunicated  by  an  Edict  of  the 
Synod,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  only  renounced 
the  teachings  of  the  Orthodox  Church  himself,  but  had 
"  devoted  his  literary  activity  and  the  talent  given  him 
by  God  to  the  propagation  amongst  the  people  of 
teachings  contrary  to  Christ  and  the  Church."  To  a 
Western  reader,  however,  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  his  views  and  those  of  M.  Pobiedonostseff  are 
at  least  as  striking  as  their  divergence,  for  both  have 
the  same  profound  distrust  of  the  civihsation  and  intel- 
lectual enlightenment  which  are  the  pride  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  same  scorn  for  the  self-assertiveness 
and  self-seeking  which  accompany  them. 

Like  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  Count  Tolstoy  would,  in 
his  earUer  writings  at  any  rate,  have  no  science  or 
education  given  to  the  people,  unless  it  were  education 
in  the  useful  arts  of  everyday  life.  "  Men  of  science 
and  art  can  say  that  their  activity  is  usefiil  for  the 
people,  only  if  they  have  made  the  wants  of  the  people 
their  object;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  All  learned 
men  are  occupied  with  their  sacred  business,  which 
leads  to  the  investigation  of  protoplasms,  the  spectrum 
analysis  of  stars,  and  so  on ;  but  concerning  investi- 
gations as  to  how  to  set  an  axe,  or  with  what  kind  it 
IS  more  advantageous  to  hew,  which  saw  is  the  most 
handy,  with  what  flour  bread  shall  be  made,  how  it 
may  best  be  kneaded,  how  to  set  it  to  rise,  how  to  heat 
and  to  build  stoves,  what  food,  drink,  crockety-ware, 
it  is  best  to  use,  what  mushrooms  may  be  eaten,  and 
how  they  may  be  prepared  more  conveniently — science 
has  never  troubled  itself.  And  yet  all  this  is  the 
business  of  science."       Speaking  to    Herr  Schiitz  in 
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1896,  however,  he  declared  himself  a  "champion  of 
schools  and  education,  in  which  I  see  the  means  of 
conquering  the  fiiture.  One  must  not  expect  miracles 
from  education  and  culture,  they  will  not  bring  Para- 
dise .  .  .  but  an  improvement  and  a  great  advantage 
they  do  mean."  Both  writers  also  lay  very  great  stress 
on  the  need  for  sincerity  in  all  aspects  of  individual 
and  social  life,  and  find  a  main  cause  for  the  evils  of 
society  in  the  insincerity  that  pervades  it.  "  First  of 
all,"  says  Tolstoy,  "to  the  question,  'What  is  to  be 
done  ? '  I  answer  that  we  must  neither  deceive  other 
men  nor  ourselves ;  that  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
truth,  whatever  the  result  may  be."  This  same  motive 
is  to  be  found  in  the  scathing  satire  of  M.  Pobiedo- 
n<»tse£f's  character  sketches,  and  in  the  almost  brutal 
realism  of  many  passages  in  Tolstoy's  novels,  especially 
in  his  most  recent  one,  "  Resurrection  "  ;  a  realism  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  a  far  more  savage  form,  devoid  of  both 
human  sympathy  and  artistic  restraints,  in  other  Russian 
authors,  such  as  Maxim  Grorki. 

Tolstoy  again,  like  Pobiedonostseff,  finds  in  the 
t3rpical  virtues  of  the  Russian  peasant- — resignation, 
patience,  and  submission — the  true  spiritual  ideal  for 
the  Russian  nation,  or  rather  for  Christianity  at  large. 
But  here  they  part  company,  for  to  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  the  ideal  involves  submission  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  civil  power,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
dogmas  and  authority  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  To  Count 
Tolstoy,  on  the  other  hand,  all  civil  authority  appears 
to  be  rooted  in  violence,  and  therefore  to  be  in  itself 
an  evil,  and  voluntary  submission  to  it  a  partaking  in 
wrong.  Hence  in  his  most  recent  writings  he  is  an 
advocate  of  Anarchism,  though  it  is  to  he  aimed  at 
by  a  purely  passive  resistance  to,  and  abstention  from, 
authority.  "  I  am  an  Anarchist,"  he  told  Herr  Schiitz, 
"  but  an  Anarchist  in  a  good  sense,  not  in  that  which 
the  word  has  acquired  through  outbreaks  of  violence." 
In  *'  The  Slavery  of  our  Times,"  a  pamphlet  written 
in  1900,  he  gives  the  following  threefold  answer  to  the 
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question,  "  What  should  each  man  do  ?  "  "  He  should, 
first  of  all,  neither  willingly,  nor  under  compulsion, 
take  any  part  in  Governmental  activity,  and  should 
therefore  be  neither  a  soldier,  nor  a  field-marshal,  nor 
a  Minister  of  State,  nor  a  tax  collector,  nor  a  witness, 
nor  an  alderman,  nor  a  juryman,  nor  a  governor,  nor  a 
member  of  Parliament,  nor,  in  fact,  hold  any  office 
connected  with  violence.  Secondly,  a  man  should  not 
voluntarily  pay  taxes  to  Governments,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  nor  should  he  accept  money  collected 
by  taxes,  either  as  salary,  or  as  pension,  or  as  a  reward, 
nor  should  he  make  use  of  Governmental  institutions 
supported  by  taxes  collected  by  violence  from  the 
people.  Thirdly,  a  man  .  .  .  should  not  appeal  to 
Governmental  violence  for  the  protection  of  his  posses- 
sions in  land  or  in  other  things,  nor  to  defend  him  and 
his  near  ones,  but  should  only  possess  land  and  all 
products  of  his  own  or  other  people's  toil,  in  so  far  as 
others  do  not  claim  them  from  nim."  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  this  with  the  answer  to  the  similar  question, 
"  What  must  we  do  then  ? "  which  he  had  given 
fifteen  years  before,  when  he  had  only  insisted  on  the 
duty  of  each  individual  to  renounce  any  advantages 
or  peculiarities  which  might  distinguish  him  frtim 
others,  and  to  labour  for  his  own  support  and  that  of 
his  family. 

Towards  the  Orthodox  Church  Tolstoy's  attitude 
has  also  become  far  more  bitter  and  uncompromisingly 
antagonistic  of  later  years.  In  his  earUer  novels  he 
described  some  of  the  services  of  the  Church  not 
iwthout  wmpathy,  but  his  "Reply  to  the  Synod's 
Edict  of  Excommunication  "  is  full  of  invectives  against 
its  rites  and  sacraments,  which  to  him  appear  to  be  only 
*'  a  base  and  coarse  sorceiy."  "  If  there  be  anything 
sacred,"  he  says,  "  it  certainly  is  not  that  which  they 
call  sacraments,  but  precisely  this  duty  of  exposing 
their  religious  deceit  when  one  sees  it."  "  Three  things 
I  hate,"  he  told  Mr.  H.  Norman,  "autocracy,  orthodoxy, 
and  militarism."    He  r^ards  himself  as  comparatively 
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uninfluential,  and  as  possessing  no  body  of  followers. 
In  his  "  Reply  "  he  said :  "  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  in  Russia  hardly  a  hundred  individuals  who  share 
my  views,  and  that  the  circulation  of  my  writings 
about  religion  is  so  insignificant,  owing  to  the  censorship, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  read  the  Synoas 
Edict  have  not  the  sUghtest  idea  of  what  I  have 
writtai  about  religion."  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
public  circulation  of  Tolstoy's  works  is  prevented  by  the 
censorship,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  widely  read,  and  his 
influence  has  made  itself  practically  felt  in  very  distant 
quarters.  Prince  Galitzm,  in  his  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Caucasus,  attributed  the  growth  of  dissent  there 
chiefly  to  Tolstoy's  doctrines.  "  The  greatest  energy  in 
this  (Erection,"  he  wrote,  "  is  shown  by  propagandists  of 
the  false  doctrines  of  Count  Tolstoy.  ...  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  quite  a  new  departure  in  the  diflusion  of 
the  ideas  of  Count  Tolstoy,  that  whole  families  have 
now  begun  to  accept  his  doctrine.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
paganda of  the  teachings  of  Count  Tolstoy  among  the 
Dukhobortsi  are  stronger  than  anything  else,  and  to 
their  influence  must  be  ascribed  the  obstinacy  of  these 
sectarians  in  their  anarchical  aspirations."  The  protest 
of  the  students  of  St.  Petersburg  University  against 
the  Edict  of  the  Synod  and  their  petition  to  the 
Metropolitan  that  they,  also,  might  be  excommunicated, 
show  that  the  Count's  teaching  is  not  so  restricted  in 
its  range  of  influence  as  he  himself  supposes. 

The  outspoken  courage  with  which  Tolstoy  has 
always  defended  his  opinions  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  asking  his  advice  on  some 
suggestions  which  the  writers  proposed  to  bring  before 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  suggestion  that  some 
useful  public  work  should  be  substituted  for  compulsory 
military  service  received  his  hearty  concurrence,  out  he 
rejected  the  notion  of  bringing  it  before  the  Conference 
as  altogether  mistaken.  The  plausible  programme  of 
the  Peace  Conference  never  deceived  him  in  the  least, 
and  in  this  letter  he  denounced  it  as  a  "  hypocritical 
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m$tituti(m,"  which  made  proposals  that  it  knew  to  be 
impossible.  After  pointing  out  the  practical  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  disarmament,  he  contmued,  "  Had  such 
true  enlightenment  as  I  have  referred  to  Mnead  among 
the  peoples,  the  news  of  the  proposed  Conference  would 
not  meet  with  sympathetic  echoes  and  ill-defined  hopes. 
Rather  would  it  encounter  contempt  and  derision,  if 
not  indignation."  The  astonishing  fact  seems  to  be, 
not  that  Count  Tolstoy  has  been  excommunicated  by 
the  Synod,  but  that  such  views  as  his  should  be  expressed 
with  such  openness  in  the  orthodox,  autocratic,  and 
military  Russian  Empire  without  incurring  any  severer 
penalty.^ 

8.    Prince  Uchtomsky 

Prince  Esper  Esperovitch  Uchtomsky,  though 
holding  no  omcial  position,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
supporters  of  Russian  imperialist  policy  and  of  Russian 
expansion  in  Asia.  As  President  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank,  as  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
Board,  and  as  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Viedomosti, 
he  wields  immense  influence  in  many  quarters,  can 
promote  Russian  interests  in  the  East,  and  secure  a 
hearing  for  his  views  at  home.  He  accompanied 
Nicholas  II.  when  Tsarevitch  on  his  travels  in  Asia, 
and  the  record  of  these  travels  written  by  Prince 
Uchtomsky  by  order  of  the  Tsar  expresses  a  strong 
conviction  of  Russia's  imperial  destiny  and  cultural 
mission  in  Asia,  a  conviction  which  must  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  the  Tsar's  own  views  ratha*  than 
as  the  mere  personal  opinions  of  the  Prince.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  travels,  pubUshed  in  October  1900, 
Prince  Uchtomsky  states  his  beUef  in  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  Russia  over  the  whole  of  Asia.     Russia 

'  F,  Scbute,  "Das  henti(fe  RuBfiland,"  pp.  80-93,  H.  Nomuin,  "All 
the  Rtuoaa,"  pp.  47-63.  Time«,  April  11th,  1899;  March  19th,  1901. 
DaUn  Chroniek,  February  15th,  1899.  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  "  WTiat  to  Do"  j 
"The  Slavery  of  our  Tiinea";  "My  Reply  to  the  Syaod's  Edict  of  £x- 
commnnicfttioii." 
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has  already  claimed  so  much  of  the  Eastern  continent 
as  her  own  that  it  is  impossible  now  for  her  to  stop 
at  anything  short  of  complete  conquest.  *'  The  wings 
of  the  Russian  eagle  are  spread  too  widely  ovct  it  to 
leave  the  sUghtest  doubt  of  it.  In  our  organic  con- 
nection with  all  these  lands  lies  the  ple^e  of  our 
future,  in  which  Asiatic  Russia  wUl  mean  simply  all 
Asia,"  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  unazing 
utterance,  which  is  nothing  short  of  a  notice  to 
En^and  to  quit  India,  the  Prince  bases  the  claims 
of  Russia  to  be  mistress  of  Asia  on  the  "  organic 
connection "  between  herself  and  the  East.  Russians, 
he  says,  are  at  bottom  Orientals,  with  an  Oriental 
fiuth  in  a  single  divinely  appointed  authority.  When, 
therefore,  Russia  and  the  East  come  into  contact  they 
coalesce  by  a  process  of  natural  fusion.  This  is  not 
quite  the  way  in  which  an  impartial  observer  would 
describe  the  storming  of  Geok  Teppe  or  the  massacre 
of  Blagovestchensk,  But  perhaps  the  Prince  is  referring 
to  the  future  policy  of  Russia  in  her  desJings  with 
the  East.  He  is  the  author  of  the  expressive  phrase 
"painless  identification"  as  appHed  to  the  destmy  of 
Manchuria,  and  hitherto  it  is  true  that  Russia  has  not 
appeared  in  Manchuria  in  the  h^ht  of  a  ruthless 
conqueror.  But  the  Korean  question  is  not  settled 
yet,  and  the  absorption  of  China  may  present  difficulties 
not  to  be  overcome  by  means  of  "  fusion."  It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that,  when  the  difficulties  of  fusion  are  once 
over,  Russia  does  get  on  well  with  her  Oriental  depend- 
ants, whom  she  treats  with  less  condescension  than 
is  usual  with  EngUshmen  in  the  East.  But  when 
tliis  fact  is  fully  conceded,  even  supposing  it  were  as 
important  as  Prince  Uchtomsky  would  have  it  appear, 
it  scarcely  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  inhabitants 
of  our  Eastern  possessions  are  longing  to  exchange 
English  for  Russian  dominion. 

China  is  regarded  by  the  Prince  with  great  interest, 
because,  in  happy  contrast  with  India,  it  has  not  yet 
passed  imder  European  control,  and  presents  a  fair  field 
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for  the  exercise  of  Russian  cultural  zeal.  If  England 
be  suffered  to  g^  a  footing  there,  China  may  become 
another  India,  only  "  more  suited  for  exploiting  and 
inexhaustible  in  its  resoiux;es."  "  The  principal  task  of 
Russia  should  consist  in  guarding  against  such  possi- 
bihties.  For  the  purpose  of  acting  more  consciously  in 
Eastern  Asia,  Russia  should  make  clear  to  herself  her 
historical  and  pre-ordained  position  on  the  borders  of 
two  opposed  systems  of  civihsation."  The  Russian 
system  of  civilisation  is,  of  course,  the  Christian,  which 
conquers  by  the  spirit  of  meekness,  while  England 
represents  the  power  of  the  sword.  But  when  he 
comes  to  practical  details  the  Prince  is  inclined  to  rely 
less  on  "  organic  connections "  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  more  on  the  usual  methods  of  diplomacy, 
while  the  fate  he  proposes  for  the  Power  most  likely  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  Russia  is  nothing  less  than  a 
war  of  extermination.  His  views  on  this  subject  were 
expressed  in  an  authoritative  pronouncement  to  Hen- 
Paul  Rohrbach  for  pubhcation  in  a  German  magazine, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  gaining  the  support  of  the 
German  public.  The  Prince  states  that  the  objects  of 
Russia  are :  first,  while  protecting  the  present  dynasty 
in  China,  to  take  up  the  position  of  a  benevolent 
guardian,  who  will  give  good  advice  and  introduce 
Russian  ideals  ;  secondly,  to  acquire  a  position  of 
dominating  influence  in  regard  to  Chinese  trade ;  and 
thirdly,  to  form  a  Continental  aUiance  to  crush  Great 
Britain.  The  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from 
China  cannot  be  effected  by  purely  commercial  means. 
Russia  has  no  hope  of  underselling  England,  but  she 
nevertheless  cherisnes  the  idea  of  eliminating  her  from 
the  rivalry  of  nations  in  the  Far  East  by  involving  her 
in  a  ruinous  war.  The  point  of  attack  is  to  be  the 
Pamir,  that  vulnerable  spot  in  the  frontier  of  India 
where,  in  the  words  of  another  prominent  Russian, 
En^uid  has  a  hole  where  she  should  have  a  waU. 

■  But    whatever    agreement    may    be    made    with 
Germany  respecting  China,  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
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Germany  in  the  Near  East  are  so  inimical  that  they 
may  weD  prove  a  counterpoise.  Even  Prince  Uchtom- 
sky,  wiio  dislikes  the  idea  of  Russian  interference  in  the 
Balkans,  has  to  admit  that  public  opinion  would  not 
allow  of  any  concession  to  Germany  in  that  r^on. 

"  The  whole  Russian  nation,"  he  said  in  his  state- 
ment to  Herr  Rohrbach,  "  has  for  hundreds  of  years  so 
nursed  the  idea  that  these  peoples,  who  are  united  to 
them  by  the  ties  of  race  and  faith,  have  a  rig^t  to 
alliance  with  Orthodox  Russia,  that  their  strongest 
antipathy  would  be  awakened  if  Germany  required  a 
repudiation  of  the  Balkan  claims."  In  Asia  Minor,  too, 
where  Germany  is  looking  for  new  fields  for  colonisa- 
tion, Russia  bars  the  way,  and  Prince  Uehtomsky 
stated  distinctly  that  Russia  would  look  un&vourably 
upon  any  schemes  of  colonisation  there  which  Germany 
might  entertain.  He  suggested  that  Germany  should 
seek  an  outlet  in  South  America  instead,  forgetting, 
perhaps,  that  the  wings  of  the  Russian  eagle  have  not 
yet  spread  across  the  Pacific,  and  that  South  America 
IS  not  an  imperial  appanage  of  which  his  master  may 
dispose  at  wUl.^ 


4.    M.   DE   WiTTE,  M.   DE   PlEHVE,  AND 

M.  Bezobrazoff 

The  stroiurest  contrast  to  the  reactionary  policy  of 
the  Slavophils,  and  to  the  visionary  idealisation  of 
Russian  characteristics  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  is  presented  by  the  policy, 
writings,  and  personality  of  M.  de  Witte,  from  1898  to 
1908  Minister  of  Finance,  since  August  1908  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and  probably 
still,  next  to  the  Tsar,  the  most  important  and  infiuential 
person  in  the  Russian  Empire.  His  policy  has  been 
directed  to  the  remodelling  of  Russian  finance  and 

'  Wirt    Gerrare,  "Greater    Rnsaia,"  p.    279.      P.    Rohrbach,  "  Furat 
Uchtomski  Qber  DentHche'nigBUclie  Politik.       Fortnighily  JUview,  April  1901. 
t,  October  20tb,  1900.     Forum,  October  1808,  p.  129. 
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industry  upon  European  lines,  and  the  vastness  of  his 
schemes,  and  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  they 
have  been,  in  some  directions,  already  carried  out, 
recall  the  transfonnation  of  the  Empire  by  Peter  the 
Great  M.  de  Witte  is  a  man  of  ideas,  no  less  than 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  it  is  possibly 
because  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  schemes 
that  he  has  neglected  details,  and  laid  himself  open  to 
criticism  by  the  numerous  errors  in  his  financial  state- 
ments ancf  reports,  which  seem  hardly  in  accordance 
with  his  business  habits  and  capacity.  He  was  bom 
at  Tiflis  in  1849,  where  his  fattier  was  a  member  of 
the  Viceregal  Council  of  the  Caucasus.  But  he  is 
practically  a  self-made  man,  having  begun  his  career 
as  a  railway  official,  and  risen  to  the  position  of  General 
Manager  of  the  South  Western  Railway  Company. 
He  is  said  to  have  first  attracted  official  notice  by 
writing  on  the  principles  of  a  universal  railway  tariff, 
and  afterwards  oy  the  energy  and  promptitude  he 
exhibited  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  supplies  to 
the  frontier  during  the  Turco-Russian  War.  When  M. 
Vishnigradski,  who  had  been  President  of  the  South 
Western  Railway,  became  Minister  of  Finance,  he 
offered  M.  Witte,  who  was  subsequently  ennobled, 
a  post  in  his  department,  which  was  not  accepted  at 
that  time,  and  later  anointed  him  to  the  office  of 
Director  of  Railways.  In  1892  M.  de  Witte  bectune 
Blinister  of  Ways  of  Communication,  and  the  following 
year  succeeded  M,  Vishnigradski  as  Minister  of  Finance. 
During  the  ten  years  in  which  he  held  this  office 
M.  de  Witte  gradually  concentrated  almost  every  in- 
I  terest  in  the  Russian  Empire  in  his  own  hands.  One 
I  of  his  first,  and  also  of  his  most  important,  measures 
:  was  the  substitution  of  a  gold  currency  for  the  former 
;  paper  one,  a  step  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
country,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the  fluctuations  which 
I  had  previously  existed  in  the  value  of  the  rouble,  and 
'  thus  gave  greater  steadiness  to  finance.  Incidentally 
it  pl^ed  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  as 
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it  enabled  him  to  find  the  money  necessary  for  mobili- 
sation at  any  time  by  reverting  to  a  paper  currency. 
By  the  dev^opment  of  the  State  savings  banks  he 
.  exercised  a  control  over  a  great  mass  of  savings 
distributed  all  over  the  comitry.  Agriculture  was 
made,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  through  the  operations  of  the  two  State 
land  banks,  the  Bank  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Feasants' 
Bank,  and  also  by  the  m*ants  made  by  the  Treasiuy 
to  the  famine  districts.  He  also  made  grants  for  the 
promotion  of  technical  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  devoted  special  attention  to  the  facihtating  of  the 
transport  of  agricultural  produce.  The  system  of  State 
regulation  of  the  sugar  trade,  moreover,  identified  the 
interests  of  many  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  with 
that  of  his  policy.  The  metallurgical  and  other  manu- 
&ctimng  industries  depended  upon  him  still  more, 
however,  for  their  rapid  but  rather  artificial  develop- 
ment during  recent  years  was  the  result  of  his  fostering 
care,  and  at  present  they  show  no  capacity  for  main- 
taining their  prosperity  apart  from  the  tariff  system 
designed  for  their  protection,  or  the  vast  State  orders 
which  the  development  of  the  State  railway  CT^em 
made  possible.  The  slackening  of  these  orders  during 
tiie  last  three  years  has  been  followed  by  a  severe  de- 
pression in  the  metal  trades,  and  M.  de  Witte  has 
found  it  necessary  more  than  once  to  warn  the  manu- 
&cturers  that  they  must  not  look  to  the  Oovemment 
only  for  their  salvation,  but  endeavour  to  adapt  their 

froduction  to  the  internal  requirements  of  the  country. 
n  1898  M.  de  Witte's  influence  was  extended  by  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Commercial  Navigation 
under  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  transference 
of  the  administration  of  the  seaports  to  that  depart- 
ment frota  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

But  the  two  measures  which  have  done  most  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Central  Government,  and 
especially  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  also  to 
swell  the  revenue,  have  been  the  formatkni  of  a  State 
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monopoly  in  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  the  nationalisation 
and  development  of  the  railway  system.  The  former 
measure  has  proved  a  very  lucrative  source  of  income, 
and  has  greatly  extended  the  bureaucracy  by  placing 
in  every  vodka  shop  in  the  Empire  a  Government 
official,  who  has  lately  been  empowered  to  sell  tea  and 
sugar  as  well  as  spirits.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
furtherance  of  railway  communication,  with  which  he 
had  already  been  so  intimately  connected,  should  have 
been  first  and  foremost  in  M.  de  Witte's  schemes  as 
Finance  Minister  for  the  development  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  He  has  not  only  nationalised  the  railways 
by  gradually  buying  up  existing  lines,  but  has  also 
extended  the  railway  system  in  every  direction,  and 
thus  facilitated  in  another  way  the  development  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  Great  Siberian  Railway 
has,  of  course,  l>een  the  most  extensive  and  important 
feature  of  this  branch  of  his  activity,  and  has  had 
important  political  and  economic  results.  By  his 
special  control  and  direction  of  the  Manchurian  branch, 
M.  de  Witte  obtained  the  decisive  voice  in  a  vital 
question  of  foreign  pohcy,  whilst  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  Siberia  were  for  the  first  time  opened 
up  and  its  produce  placed  upon  the  markets  of  Western 
Europe.  In  Persia  the  Banque  des  Prtts,  now  called  the 
Banque  d'Escoinpte  de  Perse,  enabled  him  to  acquire 
the  same  control  of  the  Central  Asian  question  that 
he  obtained  in  the  Far  East  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  Russo-Chinese  Bimk.  Both  these  institutions  are 
really  departments  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  in 
Persia,  as  in  China,  M.  de  Witte  has  intended  railways 
and  banks  to  be  the  Russian  weapons  of  conquest. 
The  general  result  of  his  poUcy  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  of  strength  to  the  bureaucracy  of  Russia,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  his  success  has  been 
genuine,  and  whether  his  successor  will  be  able  to 
uphold  the  vast  fabric  he  has  reared.  There  are 
already  demands  in  the  Russian  press  for  the  formaticHi 
of  separate  departments  to  perrann  the  various  fimc- 
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tions  which  M.  de  Witte  combmed  in  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

In  general  principles  M.  de  Witte  has  manifested 
a  libend  tendency.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers  he  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  military  service  law  into  Finland ;  he  advised 
leniency. and  an  appeal  to  their  honour  in  the  case  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  students  after  the  riot  of  1899  ; 
he  appointed  the  Local  Agricultural  Committees  and 
pronused  immimity  to  the  members  who  spoke  frankly 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  needs ;  he  has  advocated 
compensation  for  accidents  and  more  Uberty  of  action 
for  factory  workers.  It  is  this  side  of  his  policy  that 
has  brought  him  into  conflict  with  M.  de  Flehve, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose  principles  are  strongly 
reactionary.  In  defiance  of  M.  de  Witte's  promise 
liie  Minister  of  the  Interior  banished  three  leading 
members  of  the  Locfd  Agricultural  Committees  to 
Archangel,  and  is  now  interpreting  ihe  law  requiring 
factory  inspectors  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  police 
authorities  as  if  it  gave  the  police  the  right  of  direct 
&ctory  administration.  Durmg  1902  rumours  were 
current  that  M.  de  Witte  was  about  to  resign,  and  in 
November  a  rescript  was  published  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  approaching  change.  By  this  rescript  the 
control  of  the  mercantile  marine  was  taken  from  the 
Finance  Minister  and  placed,  'as  a  separate  department, 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  who 
was  created  first  Director  of  the  Departmental  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  Shipbuilding,  and  Harbours.  A  still 
greater  cnange  in  M.  de  Witte's  position  was  effected 
on  August  16th  (29th),  1908,  when  he  was  "  relieved  of 
the  frinctions  of  Minister  of  Finance  "  and  appointed 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  It  is  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  this  new  appomtment  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  honourable  retirement  or  as  a  promotion 
to  still  higher  authority  and  fuller  powers.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ministers  has  a  wide  sphere  of  activity ;  it 
decides  all  administrative  questions  which  transcend  the 
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power  of  separate  Ministers ;  its  province  is  described 
in  the  law  as  "  current  affairs  "  which  are  incapable  of 
further  definition.  Under  Alexander  I.  it  possessed 
considerable  powers,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
with  M.  de  Witte  as  President  its  fimctions  may  be 
largely  extended.  M.  de  Witte's  successor,  M.  de 
Pleske,  late  Manager  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  is  one 
of  his  own  most  trusted  subordinates  who  has  collabo- 
rated with  him  in  all  his  financial  reforms,  and  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  continue  his  policy.  M.  de 
Witte  retains  the  chaumanship  of  the  Agricultural 
Commission  and  has  been  entrusted  with  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  for  a  Russo-German  commercial  treaty. 

M.  de  Plehve,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  M.  de 
Witte's  enemy  and  rival,  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Police  after  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. ;  he 
afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland,  and 
in  this  capacity  was  responsible  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Finnish  constitution,  and  on  the  murder  of  M. 
S^iagin  succeeded  him  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
His  policy  in  this  office  has  been  marked  by  a  degree 
of  arbitrary  severity  unusual  even  in  Russia.  In  1902 
he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Tsar  forbidding  the 
collection  of  statistics  by  the  zemstva  through  a  large 
part  of  Southern  Russia  on  the  ground  that  the 
collectors  exercised  a  harmful  political  influence.  He 
is  said  to  have  given  passive  aid  to  the  strike  movement 
at  Odessa  in  1902  in  order  to  lure  the  strikers  to 
commit  some  outrage  which  might  excuse  a  subsequent 
resort  to  armed  force.  In  the  matter  of  the  Kishineff 
massacres  in  the  spring  of  1908  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  an  active  cause.  After  the  minds  of  the  popula- 
tion had  been  excited  against  the  Jews  by  the 
circulation  of  inflammatory  pamphlets,  M.  de  Plehve 
sent  a  confidential  despatch  to  the  Governor  of 
Bessarabia  instructing  him,  in  the  event  of  disturb- 
ances, to  refrain  from  the  use  of  arms.  As  a 
consequence  the  anti-Semitic  riot  continued  for  two 
whole  days  and  resulted  in  the  death  of   forty-five 
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Jews,  while  five  hundred  were  injured,  and  about  ten 
thousand  persons  rendered  homeless.  A  deputation  of 
the  Jews  of  Kishineif  to  M.  de  Plehve  was  received 
with  coldness  and  informed  that  the  Minister  meant 
to  render  life  in^  Russia  impossible  for  them,  and 
this,  he  added,  was  not  a  threat,  but  merely  a 
declaration  of  intention.  M.  de  Plehve  has  since 
informed  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement  that  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  Russia.^ 

It  seems  curious  to  mention  in  the  same  breath 
with  personalities  so  well  known  in  Europe  as  M.  de 
Witte  and  M.  de  Plehve  a  name  practically  unknown 
outside  the  highest  official  circles  m  Russia.  But  at 
all  times  at  the  courts  of  autocrats  the  favour  of  the 
ruling  sovereign  has  been  a  most  important  if  most 
uncertain  factor.  The  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  present  rei^  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  M.  Demcmnsky  and  others  have  had  their  hour. 
More  recently  there  has  appeared  in  M.  BezobrazofF 
a  new  favourite,  whose  power  may  prove  more  than 
ephemeral,  as  he  has  been  raised  to  a  rank— that  of 
Secretary  of  State — ^not  always  granted  even  to  Ministers, 
and  bestowed  in  1801  on  Speransky,  the  first  great 
Russian  statesman  who  drafted  a  plan  of  pohtieal 
liberty  for  his  country.  At  one  time  M.  Bezobrazoff 
served  in  the  regiment  of  the  Cavalier  Guard,  which 
his  brotiier,  Major-General  BezobrazofiT,  now  conmiands, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  being  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  Holy  League  formed  on  the  accession  of 
Alexander  III.  to  guard  the  person  of  the  Tsar, 
and  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  M.  de  Plehve,  the 
Chief  of  Police.  He  has  therefore  long  been  more 
or  less  in  the  inner  circle  at  Court,  and  has  recently 
taken  to  making  reports  to  the  Tsar  on  a  variety  of 
important  subjects.  M.  BezobrazofF  held  till  lately 
the  nnimportant  title  of  "  state  councillor  "  {diestveetelny 

■  Tlmw,  Angnat  8th,  1902 ;  Mu«h  IWb,  May  Sod,  17th,  JdIt  4tli, 
September  17th,  1903.  See  also  the  chapton  on  ^nance,  InaoBtry, 
Africalttire,  aod  Commerce. 
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statsky  sovietneek),  which  does  not  give  the  holder 
any  acknowledged  position,  and  was  regarded  by 
high  officials  practicdly  as  a  private  Individu^  The 
Osvobojdeme,  generally  well-informed,  states  that  he 
is  connected  with  the  company  founded  to  exploit  the 
Russian  concession  in  Korea,  which,  while  supported 
by  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  is  said  to  have  been 
subsidised  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  Tsar  himself. 

To  the  effect  of  a  report  made  by  M.  Bezobrazoff 
has  been  attributed  the  mstitution  of  the  new  post  of 
Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  to  which  Admiral  Alexeieff 
has  been  appointed,  and  his  influence  is  said  not  only 
to  have  contributed  to  the  change  in  M.  de  Witte's 
position,  but  even  to  threaten  that  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affkirs,  Count  Lamsdorff,  and  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  Genend  Kourapatkine.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  Russian  ambitions  is  that  the  new  Minister 
without  portfoho,  of  whose  influence  with  Uie  Tsar 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Far  East  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Korean 
question,  so  vit^  to  our  allies,  the  Japanese.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that,  hke  Speransky,  M.  Bezo- 
brazoff  is  not  of  the  bureaucracy  and  probably  does 
not  share  its  prejudices.' 


5.  General  Koubapatkine 

The  last  of  the  great  men  I  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  ideals  by  which  Russia  is  animated  and  the 
work  she  is  doing  is  General  Kourapatkine,  the  man 
on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  famous  General  Skobeleff 
has  fallen,  and  who  has  been  since  1898  Minister  of 
War.  He  is  the  most  brilliant  soldier  and  one  of  the 
most  capable  administrators  in  the  service  of  the  Tsar. 
Practically  in  the  prime  of  life,  endowed  with  indomitable 
wUI  and  untiring  mdustry,  the  strictest  of  disciplinarians, 

'  Oncbqideriie,  October  Ist,  November  ISth,  1903. 
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he  is  gentle  and  modest  in  manner.  He  has  had  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  military  service,  and  has  won 
the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who  have  served  under 
him.  He  has  studied  the  practice  of  war  under  a  great 
chief,  and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peoples 
of  the  East,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  His 
first  distinctions  were  gfuned  in  1868,  when  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  assisted  at  the  storming  of  Samarkand, 
and  won  the  orders  of  St.  Stanislaus  and  St.  Anne 
for  distinguish«i  gallantry.  The  years  1871-4  were 
spent  in  a  course  of  special  studies  at  the  Staff  College, 
which  was  followed  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Captain.  In  1875  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  France  and  Germany,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
took  part  in  an  expedition  £rom  Algiers  into  the 
Sahara  and  became  Knight  of  the  legion  of  Honour. 
On  his  return  to  Central  Asia  he  was  employed  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Khanate  of  Kokand,  and  gained 
the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in  1877  Koura- 
patkine  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  of  the 
Staff  to  General  Skobeleff,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Plevna.  "  Indeed  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  of,  Skobeleff's  laurels  were  won  by  him.  Skobe- 
leff was  the  dashing,  impetuous,  reckless  leader,  Koura- 
patkine  the  cool,  patient,  calculating  corrective  who 
restr^ned  him."  In  187d  Colonel  Kourapatkine  became 
Professor  of  Military  Statistics  at  the  Staff  College, 
but,  pining  for  more  active  service,  was  sent  in  1880 
as  commandant  of  the  Turkestan  Rifles  on  the  ex- 
pedition  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Kuldja. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  General  Skobeleff,  who  was  conducting 
the  campaign  against  the  Tekke  Turcomans.  "  Starting 
from  Samarkand  in  November  1880  with  a  detachment 
five  hundred  strong,  he  hurried  through  Bokhara  to 
Ch^uy,  barely  three  days'  ride  from  the  Tekke  lair 
at  Merv,  then,  fetching  a  long  detour  by  way  of  Khiva, 
to  avoid    the    Tekke   bands  with  which    the    desert 
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swarmed,  he  joined  headquarters  on  December  25th. 
Well  might  Skobeieff  say,  '  Kourapatkine  is  the  only 
miui  capable  of  performing  so  dangerous  a  mission.*" 
It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  southern  cqlumn 
forced  the  entrenchment  of  x  angi  Kala  on  January  2l5t, 
1881,  and  he  beaded  one  of  the  columns  in  the  famous 
assault  and  capture  of  Geok  Teppe  on  January  24th. 
After  a  period  of  service  on  the  staff  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, during  which  he  was  entrusted  with  schemes 
of  mobilisation  and  defence  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia,  he  became  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Transcaspia  when  it  was  made  a  government  in  1890. 
In  this  post  he  showed  great  capacity  as  a  civil  ad- 
ministrator, and  obtained  a  reputation  for  firmness  and 
sympathy  as  well  as  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
native  character,  and  here  he  remained  till  he  became 
Minister  of  War. 

General  Kourapatkine  has  thus  been  trained  in 
many  schools.  He  is  a  master  of  the  science  of  war 
on  its  theoretical  side  besides  having  had  abundant 
experience  in  the  field,  he  has  conducted  diplomatic 
missions,  and  has  made  the  military  politics  of  Asia 
his  speciality.  His  opinions  are  therefore  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  uie  expression  he  gave  of  them  in  an  address 
at  Askabad  on  November  25th,  1897,  in  a  speech  to 
a  party  of  English  tourists  was  remarkably  fi-ank.  He 
laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  and  telegraphs,  Central  Asia  had 
been  completely  within  the  control  of  the  Central 
Government,  so  that  whatever  happens  there  now  is 
a  proceeding  authorised  by  the  Tsar :  the  days  when 
a  general  could  take  a  city  and  then  report  the  fact 
to  his  Imperial  master  are  over.*  The  policy  of  the 
Governor-General  at  Tashkent  now  is  directed  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  that  pohcy,  according  to  General 
Kourapatkine,   is   peaceable.      "  The  principles  which 

'  Genemls  Chemueff,  Skobeieff,  and  K&nftiisn,  were  repeatedly  compelled 
by  drcnmitancM  to  undertake  expeditious  without  nnctiou,  uid  their  Mtion 
a  in  oppontion  to  the  viMva  of  the  Cental  G«renuiieat 
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govern  the  policy  of  Russiia,"  he  said,  "  are  very  simple. 
They  are  the  maintenajice  of  peace,  of  order,  and  of 
prosperity  in  all  classes  of  the  population."  On  this 
account  the  hasty  annexation  of  new  territories  is  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  responsibihties  it  involves, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  lands  become  "  Russian 
subjects,  children  of  the  Tsar,  and  are  invested  with 
every  privilege  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  empire." 
This  utterance  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  it  is 
coupled  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  policy 
of  the  local  governor  in  Central  Asia  is  the  poUcy 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Without  this  it  might  have  passed 
for  a  mere  ej^ression  of  the  princij^es  which  have 
governed  the  line  of  action  of  Kourapatkine  himself 
and  of  his  master.  General  Skobeleff.  On  this  point 
SkobelefT  spoke  even  more  emphatically,  and  contrasted 
the  action  of  Russia  in  this  respect  with  that  of 
England  in  India.  In  a  proclamation  to  his  troops 
after  the  victory  at  Geok  Teppe  he  said :  "  A  new 
era  has  opened  for  the  Tekkes— an  era  of  equahty 
and  of  a  guaranteed  possession  of  property  for  aU 
without  distinction.  Our  Central  Asian  policy  recog- 
nises no  pariahs.  Herein  Hes  our  superiority  over  the 
English.  In  support  of  his  statement  that  Russia's 
policy  made  for  peace,  General  Kourapatkine  adduced 
firstly  the  orderly  condition  of  Central  Asia,  the 
growing  attachment  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to  their 
new  rulers,  and  the  steady  increase  of  wealth.  *'  The 
trading  classes  are  now  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
our  authority,  next  the  cultivators,  lastly  the  women. 
Should  any  mischief  arise  it  will  be  due  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  mullahs,  whose  powers  for  evil  are  great,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  rather  than  the  fanaticism  of  the 
population."  Secondly  he  appealed  to  the  fact  that, 
though  since  1885  the  Russian  frontier  has  marched 
with  those  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  countries  where 
internal  disorder  is  always  smouldering,  no  outbreak 
had  taken  place,  "  so  scrupulous  is  our  regard  for  the 
gtatus  quo,  that  whole  tribes  have  cast  themsdves  on  our 
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protection  in  vain."  This  speech  was  of  course 
intended  to  allay  the  fears  which  Englishmen  enter- 
tain as  to  the  objective  which  Russia  has  had  in  view 
in  her  great  march  across  Central  Asia.  It  is  known 
that  General  Skobeleff  worked  out  a  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  invasion  of  India,  and  though  since  his  time 
Russian  pohey  may  have  altered  to  some  extent  and 
India  may  not  be  coveted  for  its  own  sake,  "  a  revised 
edition  o£  his  scheme,  modified  or  extended  in  ac- 
cordance with  wider  knowledge  and  more  modem 
conditions,  has  been  elaborated  by  General  Koura- 
patldne,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  Central  Asian  tactics  in  the  Russian  army." 

In  September  1902  General  Kourapatkine  accom- 
panied the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  Bulgaria  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Shipka  f#tes,  where  he  was  very 
.warmly  received.  In  July  1908  he  visited  Manchuria, 
where  the  chief  Russian  officials  of  the  district  met 
him.  A  conference  was  held  at  Port  Arthur  at  which 
M.  Lessar,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Pekin,  the  Governor 
of  Vladivostok,  the  Minister  at  Seoul,  and  the  principal 
military  and  railway  officials  of  Manchuria  were  present. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  profound  secrecy, 
but  some  idea  as  to  their  drift  may  be  gathered  from 
the  measures  taken  subsequently.  Both  tne  commercial 
and  military  position  of  Manchuria  appear  to  have 
been  discussed.  Manchuria,  which  was  expected  to 
afibrd  so  good  an  opening  for  Russian  manufactures, 
has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  entertained  of  it.  Other 
nations  which  export  their  goods  by  sea  are  able  to 
place  them  on  the  Manchunan  market  more  cheaply 
than  Russia,  and  the  Manchurian  railway  on  which 
Russia  has  spent  so  much  seems  likely  to  be  useless 
firom  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  Times  corre- 
spondent at  Pekin,  writing  on  September  9th,  1908, 
said :  "  Pessimism  regarding  the  results  of  the  Man- 
churian venture  has,  particularly  since  the  return  of 
General  Kourapatkine,  taken  a  strong  hold  of  Govern- 
ment circles."    It  is  even  rumoured  that  the  removal 
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of  M.  de  Witte  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  not 
unconnected  with  the  commercial  failure  of  the  rail- 
way. The  mihtary  position  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
seems  to  have  given  more  satisfaction.  General  Koura- 
patkine  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Russian  cathedral  at 
Port  Arthur  during  his  visit,  and  in  his  speech  on  this 
opcasion  expressed  his  conviction  that  Port  Arthur 
was  becoming  a  fortress  inaccessible  to  aU  enemies, 
no  matter  how  large  their  numbers  or  whence  they 
came.  He  also  urged  the  desirability  of  removing  the 
seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  Southern  Manchuria 
from  HarbarofEsk  to  Vladivostok,  and  of  making  it,  on 
account  of  its  relatively  southern  position,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  purely  com- 
mercial character. of  the  free  port  of  Dalny  has  been 
proclaimed  again  and  again,  and  hitherto  it  has  been 
free  from  military  control — there  were  no  troops  there 
when  I  visited  it  in  1902 :  now,  however,  as  the  result 
of  the  visit  of  General  Kourapatkine,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  station  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  troops  there, 
and  to  build  two  powerful  forts.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  fortiiy  the  coast  and  the  railway  to  a  point 
two  stations  above  Dalny.  These  preparations  form 
a  strong  indication  of  the  policy  which  Russia  means 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  Korea,  and  the  difficulties 
which  it  may  create  with  Japan.  It  would  be  unkind 
to  remind  General  Kourapatkine  that  his  speech  at 
Askabad  in  1897  contained  these  words :  "  Throughout 
our  frontier  conterminous  with  China  we  have  had  no 
disturbance  for  more  than  a  century.  I  am  led  to 
mention  these  significant  facts  in  order  to  show  that 
our  policy  in  Asia  is  essentially  a  peaceful  one, 
and  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  present 
boundaries."  ^ 

1  SkriuB  Mid  Roes, "  The  Heart  of  Ana,"  pp.  323-6  and  424-8.    G.  Curaon, 
"Riusia  in  Centnl  Asia,"  p.  330.     lima,  Jvlf  16th,  2fith,  September  10th, 
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A  AoHARiAii  Dbvblophent  :  1.  Importance  of  A^cnlture ;  Vital 
Statistics.— 2.  Geographical  and  Racial  CharacteristiCB. — 3.  FoniiB  of 
I^ud  Tenure  :  (a)  DiHtribution  of  Land  ;  (by  Communal  Omierahip  ; 
e)  Period  of  Serfdom  ;  (d)  EmauciiMttion  Act,  1861 ;  (e)  Laai  Redemption 
Pavmeats ;  (y)  Present  Forma  of  Tenure.— 4.  Methods  of  Cultivation 
and  Chief  Crops:  (a)  Methods  of  Caltivatioti ;  (b)  Rotation  of  Crope  ; 
Asricultural  Implements ;  <c)  Cereals  ;  (d)  Flax,  Hemp,  and  other  Oil 
Plants;  (e)  Beetroot;  (/)  Forestry.— 5.  Cattle  Rearinff.— 6.  Character- 
istics and  Defects  of  Peasant  Cultivation  :  (a)  Peasant  Characteristics  ; 
(b)  Effects  of  Taxation ;  («)  Arrears  of  Taxes  ;  (d)  Communal  Owner- 
ship and  Defective  Cultivation. — -7.  Modem  Development  and  Tendencies : 
(a)  Rise  of  Social  Distinctions  amons-  Agriculturists ;  (A)  Decay  of 
Communal  Ownership ;  (c)  The  C«B8acks  of  Little  Russia ;  (d)  Gennaii 
Colonists ;  (e)  Jews. — 8.  Agrarian  Lemslation  :  (a)  Leri^tion  before 
1880;  (b)  Le^slation  since  1889;  (c)  Report  of  the  Finance  Minister 
for  1900. 

B  FjjfiNiB :  1.  Extent  of  Famines :  (n)  Faminei,  1891-1901  ;  (b)  Conse- 
quence of  Famines. — 2.  Cause  of  Famines :  (a)  Meteorological ;  (b) 
Economic.— 3.  Methods  of  Famine  Relief:  (a)  Official;  <6)  the  Red 
Cross  Society. 

J.  AGRARIAN  DEVELOPMENl' 

1.  Importance  op  Agricui.ture  ;  Vital 
Statistics 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  Russia  was  almost 
exclusively  an  agricultural  country,  the  very  restricted 
needs  of  the  peasantry  in  clothing,  etc.,  being  supplied 
by  domestic  industries  carried  on  by  the  peasants 
themselves  in  the  intervals  of  their  agricultural  employ- 
ment, whilst  the  manufactured  articles  required  by  the 
richer  classes  were  almost  all  imparted  from  abroad. 
During  recent  years  industrial  production  has  made 
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rapid  strides,  and  large  towns  have  spnuig  up,  especially 
in  the  cotton  manufacturing  district  about  Moscow, 
but  agriculture  still  holds  the  foremost  place  both  in 
the  social  life  of  the  people  and  in  the  economic  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  country.  But  whereas 
formerly  the  aim  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who 
were  both  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  the  present 
object  is  to  a  large  extent  the  sale  of  agricultural 
produce  in  order  to  Improve  the  balance  of  tMde,  and  to 
enable  the  producers  to  purchase  industrial  products. 
In  this  change  Professor  von  Schulze-Gavemitz  finds 
the  "  chief  cause  of  the  Russian  economic  development 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  fouhdation  of  all  the  progress  in  industry 
and  finance,  which,  while  more  conspicuous,  iS  really 
but  of  secondary  importance." 

The  same  change,  however,  appears  to  other 
observers,  such  as  Nicolai-on,  to  be  productive  of  great 
evils  to  the  agricultural  population,  which  in  their  view 
is  being  deprived  of  its  natural  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  increased  exportation  of  grain,  without  receiving 
any  adequate  return,  since  the  prices  in  the  world's 
market   are   regulated    by  those    of  American    grain 

Sroduced  under  the  most  improved  labour-saving  con- 
itions,  whilst  the  Russian  peasant  still  uses  the  most 
Srimitive  methods  and  instruments  of  cultivation. 
ricolai-on  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  increased  ex- 
portation of  grain  from  Russia  is  due,  not  to  increased 
production,  but  to  a  diminution  of  consumption  by  the 
peasantry.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the  peasant 
proprietors,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  tne  soil, 
form  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  economic 
condition  of  Russia  at  the  present  time.  This  point 
will  be  considered  more  fully  below.  The  great  im- 
portance of  any  question  which  aflfects  the  welfEU^  of 
the  aa^ricultural  population  will  be  reidised  when  the 
overmielming  preponderance  of  this  class  is  taken  into 
account.     According  to  statistics  published  in  1898, 
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"the  total  number  of  adults  of  both  sexes  in  the 
working  class  is  85,700,000.  Of  this  number  29,000,000 
or  81*2  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agricj, .  yre ;  2,000,000 
or  5'6  per  cent,  in  forestry  and  in  the  eiirriage  of  timber 
by  the  river  routes ;  1,000,000  or  2*8  per  cent,  in 
hunting,  fishing,  or  in  trades,  working  in  towns,  on 
railways,  or  on  vessels  ;  and  about  1,000,000,  chiefly  the 
nomadic  class,  in  rearing  sheep,  horses,  reindeer,  and 
other  stock.  Thus  92*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  working  adults  are  employed  in  rural  pursuits  of 
various  kinds."  ^ 

The  total  population  of  the  villages  therefore  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  towns.  According  to  the  census  of 
1897  the  town  population  included  only  16,280,978  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  while  the  rural  population  reacned 
110,087,849.  These  numbers,  according  to  "The 
Statesman's  Year-book,"  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Population. 

TOWM. 

Oountiy. 

Polaiid 

CMCiunui         .... 

%b«ri> 

Central  Asia  ...        . 

11,830,046 

2,059,340 

096,248 

462,182 

032,662 

82,384,869 
7,386,603 
8,262,447 
C,284,908 
6,780,022 

Total       .... 

16,280,978 

110,087,849 

Towns  with  a  population  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
are  rare  in  Russia ;  there  are  only  nineteen  in  the 
whole  empire.  But  large  villages — that  is,  communities 
of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants — are  very  common,  while 
some  villages  possess  a  population  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  thousand!  The  terms  "  town  "  and  "  village  "  are 
therefore  of  purely  technical  import,  and  cannot  oe  used 
to  denote  the  number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  above  table 

>NicoIai-on,  "Die  Volkawirtschaft  in  RiwaUtid,"  pp.  32-9S.  "Report 
ou  Labour  Question  in  RusHiB ;  Ro^al  Commisaion  on  Labour,"  p.  8. 
Setralae-Gflvemitz,  "  VoUanrirtoabBftlicbe  Studien  aus  RoBsland,"  p.  30ft. 
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villages  are  included  in  the  figures  giving  the  number 

of  town  dwellers. 

The  birth'f .  te  is  decreasing  in  Russia  as  in  other 
countries,  but  it  is  still  as  high  as  48  per  thousuid  as 
compared  with  28  per  thousand  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  average  birth-rate  in  towns  is  84  and  in  villages 
about  49  per  thousand.  The  high  proportion  of  births 
is  counteracted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  very  hi^  death 
rate ;  in  rural  districts  the  death  rate  for  the  years 
1890-94  reached  88  per  thousand,  a  figure  which  in 
nearly  every  other  country  would  have  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  population.  In  the  towns  for  the  same 
period  it  was  as  low  as  18  per  thousand,  the  difference 
being  due  chiefiy  to  the  fact  that  in  many  country 
distncts  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  medical  assistance. 
The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  six  years  1890-95 
was  1,124,658  or  1*25  per  cent,  and  in  the  year  1897 
1,758,465  or  1*81  per  cent.  The  average  annual  in- 
crease is  about  two  millions  or  1'55  per  cent. ;  the  highest 
figure  (20  per  1,000)  is  reached  m  New  Russia  (the 
steppes  bonlering  on  the  Black  Sea)  and  the  lowest 
(8  per  1,000)  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  The  poor  quality 
and  often  very  insufficient  quantity  of  the  peasants 
food  prepares  the  way  for  disease,  which  is  further 
promoted  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  lack  of  sanitation 
and  medical  help.  At  the  best  of  times  the  peasants 
are  poorly  fed,  and  are  Uable  to  scrofiila,  anfiemia, 
ophthalmia,  ^rphilis,  and  phthisis.  When  scarcity  pre- 
vails they  die  in  thousands  of  "  hunger  typhus,"  a 
special  form  of  disease  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
famines.  During  the  last  epidemic  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases  ended  fatally. 

Next  to  schools,  there  is  great  want  in  rural  Russia 
of  doctors,  hospitals,  and  midwives.  Infant  mortality 
is  as  high  as  40  or  50  per  cent,  due  mainly  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasants  and  to  the  feet  that  the 
mothers  return  to  their  work  in  the  fields  within  a 
few  days  of  the  birth  of  their  inftmts.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  scientifically  educated 
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doctor  in  Russia,  and  at  the  present  day  doctors  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
population.  According  to  a  calculation  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  ViedoTnosti  for  February  1899,  the  average 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts  to  one 
doctor  was  85,000.  Statistics  of  recruits  show  clearly 
enough  the  evil  results  of  the  neglect  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people.  Numbers  of  recruits  are 
rejected  every  year  as  unfit  for  service,  and  constant 
complaints  are  made  as  to  the  diminished  chest  measure- 
ment and  height  of  those  who  are  accepted.  Not  only 
is  the  splendid  physique  for  which  the  peasants  of 
Great  Russia  were  once  renowned  fast  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  even  the  Don  Cossacks  are 
showing  signs  of  the  poverty  that  oppresses  them.  If 
their  conditions  cannot  be  ameliorated,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  "  institution  of  the  Don  Cossacks  "  can  be 
maintained.' 


2.  Geographical,  and  Racial  Characteristics 

In  order  to  understand  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
in  Russia  it  is  necessary  to  understand  both  the 
variations  in  soil  and  clmiate  included  in  the  vast 
extent  of  the  country  and  the  different  nationalities 
which  inhabit  it.  Although  the  area  covered  by  the 
Russian  Empire  in  Europe  alone  is  no  less  than 
2,100,000  square  miles,  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
broken  up  by  no  mountain  ranges,  and  the  variations 
that  exist  are  due  to  geographical  position  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  not  to  the  configuration  of  the 
surface.  The  whole  country,  however,  falls  into  two 
strongly  marked  wid  sharply  contrasted  districts,  lying 
one  on  either  side  of  a  line  drawn  from  south-west  to 

'  E.  V.  der  BrOgren,  "  Das  hentige  RuBaland,"  pp.  126-8.  "  RuMJe  k 
la  Rn  dn  19™  Siecle,''  pp.  73-6.  "  Bulletin  de  ITiwUtnte  IntefMtionftI 
de  StaUBtique,"  vol  lii,,  p.  88.  "  StatcBmau'g  Year-book,"  1903,  p.  1004. 
Tfmw,  Apnl  9Ui,  1001 ;  June  lOth,  1902. 
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north-east,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  towns  of  Kieff, 
Tula,  and  Kazan. 

Beyond  this  line  lies  the  forest  zone,  which  stretches 
northwards  until  it  passes  into  the  desolate  region  of 
the  polar  tundras,  where  the  extreme  cold  allows 
of  no  industries  except  hunting  and  fishing.  In  its 
northern  districts  the  forest  zone  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes,  and 
agriculture  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  -occupied  in  forestry  and 
various  forms  of  working  in  wood.  Where  the  ground 
is  cleared,  oats,  rye,  and  flax,  are  cultivated  until  the 
soil  is  exhausted,  when  it  is  left  to  return  to  its  wild 
state.  In  the  southern  districts  the  cultivation  of 
flax  plays  a  more  important  part,  sometimes  alternating 
with  clover,  whilst  forestry  and  working  in  wood  are 
also  carried  on.  Dairy  fanning  also  forms  an  important 
industry  in  some  districts,  especially  near  the  large 
towns.  In  spite  of  the  fertility  of  certtun  districts  m 
the  forest  zone,  the  inhabitants  are  as  a  rule  unable 
to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  are  partly 
dependent  upon  grain  supplies  from  the  south  of 
Russia. 

The  country  below  the  dividing  line  is  called  the 
Tchemoziom,  or  Black  Mould  zone,  from  its  pecuharly 
black  and  extraordinarily  fertile  soO,  and  this  is  the 
main  seat  of  Russian  agriculture.  Its  northern  districts 
enjoy  a  temperate  climate  M^th  abundant  moisture  and 
are  thickly  populated.  Agriculture  is  conducted  on  the 
three-field  system  (Dreifelderbau),  and  rye  constitutes 
the  main  crop.  Oats,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
millet  are  also  cultivated,  but  there  is  little  fodder 
grown,  and  in  consequence  little  cattle-nusing.  The 
southern  districts  of  the  Black  Mould  zone  have  a 
hotter  and  drier  climate  and  are  more  thinly  populated. 
Wheat  is  here  the  principal  crop,  while  clover,  sanfoin, 
and  other  kinds  of  fodder.are  cultivated.  These  districts 
fiimish  the  chief  part  of  the  grain  for  exportation,  and 
the  system  of  agriculture  generally  employed   is  the 
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so-called  steppe  system  {Steppeitirtschafi).  An  the 
south-east  is  also  the  chief  stock-raising  district,  £rom 
which  cattle,  horses,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  etc.,  are 
exported,  whilst  in  the  south-west  beetroot  is  cultivated. 
Further  south-east  again  are  the  southern  steppes, 
which  are  still  chiefly  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  and 
are  partly  sandy  deserts  not  admitting  of  cultivation.' 

"  It  has  been  estimate  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Russia  belong  to  more  than  110  nationalities.  The 
majority  of  ^ese  may,  however,  be  classed  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  large  groups  of  Finns,  Tartars,  and 
Slavs.  According  to  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  Finns  or 
Tchouds  appear  to  represent  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
wits  of  Russia.  The  ethnology  of  the  Finns  is  disputed, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  Aryan  fiimily,  from  which  the  Celts,  Latins, 
Germans,  Slavs,  and  most  other  races  in  Europe  are 
descended.  They  are  usually  classed  with  the  Ural- 
Altaic  branch  of  the  Touranian  or  Mongolian  race, 
so  called  because  the  various  nationalities  included  under 
this  head  are  beUeved  to  have  originally  inhabited  the 
region  between  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  mountains.  At 
the  present  day  they  number  about  five  or  six  million 
persons,  and  are  centred  chiefly  in  Finland  and  in  the 
Volga  district.  The  Tartars,  who  are  more  decidedly 
Asiatic,  are  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Turks,  the 
only  difference  being  that  they  invaded  Europe  hy 
another  route,  and  did  not  embrace  Islamism  until 
after  their  invasion.  They  were  almost  the  sole  in- 
habitants of  the  Crimea  during  the  last  century,  and  in 
recent  years  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  emigration. 

"  The  Slavs  form  the  most  important  element  in  the 
Russian  population,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  belong 
to  this  race.      In  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of 

'  Schalze-G&vemitz,  "  Volksnirtschiitliche  Studien  ana  RubbIaiuI," 
pp.   908-14.      "Report  on  the  lAbonr  Qneation  ia  Roaeia :  Rojal  Com- 
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different  nationalities  represented  in  Russia,  it  appears 
that  the  majority  are  found  only  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts, whereas  in  the  central  regions  *  the  nation  is 
made  in  the  image  of  nature  ;  it  shows  the  same  unity, 
almost  the  same  monotony,  as  the  pldns  which  it  in- 
habits.' Two  principal  types  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  population  as  in  the  soil.  There  are  the  Great 
Russians  in  the  northern  and  central,  and  the  Little 
Russians  in  the  southern  governments,  speaking 
diflferent  dialects  and  representing  '  the  eternal  contrast 
in  Russia  of  north  and  south.'  The  Great  Russians 
form  the  strongest  and  the  least  Slavonic  element  of 
the  population,  and  show  many  traces  of  the  admixture 
of  Finnish  and  Tartar  blood  with  the  original  Slavonic 
stock.  The  Little  Russians,  including  the  Don 
Cossacks,  are  of  purer  Slavonic  descent,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  having  been  in  subjection  to  Poland  and 
Lithuania  for  five  centuries,  'the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Kieff  and  Oukrun  remain  as  Russian  as  the 
population  of  Novgorod  or  Moscow.'  In  addition  to 
those  two  large  groups  there  are  the  White  Russians 
in  the  governments  of  Mogileff,  Vitebsk,  and  Smolensk, 
who  are  frequently  classed  together  with  the  Little 
Russians  as  'West  Russians,'  and  the  Poles.  The 
White  Russians  are  the  most  Slavonic  of  the  three 
Russian  groups  of  the  population,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  the  least  numerous,  and,  owing  to  the  barren- 
ness of  their  territory  and  its  distance  from  the  sea,  are 
the  poorest  and  most  backward  in  civilisation."  ' 


8.  Forms  of  Land  Tendke 

According  to  official  statistics  the  land  in  Russia, 
exclusive  of  Finland,  Poland,  the  Caucasus  re^on,  wid 
the  government  of  the  Don  Cossaclra,  was  in  1890 
distributed  as  follows : — 

'  "Report  on  the  U^ar  Qneetion  in  Roastm :  RotbI  ConuniBBon  on 
Imhoar,"  f.  7. 
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DeKdntins.' 

Acna. 

State  Uixla 

Crown  Unda 

Peasant  lands 

Private  lands 

Church,  monastery,  or  town  lands  . 

160,409,977 
7,367,740 

131,372,457 
93,381,170 
8,878,622 

376,024,924 
17,419,360 
328,431,142 
233,452,92B 
21,431,055 

The  State  therefore  owns  the  biggest  share  of  the 
land,  but  its  possessions  are  chiefly  in  the  north,  and 
consist  of  either  forest  or  waste  land,  so  that  their 
agricultural  importance  is  not  great.  By  private  lands 
are  meant  those  which  are  in  the  unr^ncted  owner- 
ship of  individuals,  as  opposed  to  the  various  more  or 
less  communistic  forms  of  tenure  by  which  the  peasant 
lands  are  held.  The  bulk  of  the  private  lands  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  consists  of  the  land  reserved 
for  their  use  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry.  A  large  number  of  peasants  a^o  own  small 
private  properties  in  land,  which  they  have  acquired  by 
purchase  smce  that  event.  With  the  exception  of 
rather  less  than  1,800,000  dessiatins  which  belong  to 
companies  of  shareholders,  the  private  lands  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows: — 


Acrea. 

Fe^)en^ 
age  of 

whofe. 

Nombw 

of 

ATen««eEteiit 
(rf  holdins. 

DeesiatiDB. 

Aciea. 

NoblM. 

Peasants 
Citizens 
Others. 

73,163,744 
9,793,961 
5,005,824 
1,900,603 
1,732,713 

182,921,860 
22,484,903 
12,BU,S60 
4,774,008 
4,331,783 

7&-8 
10-7 

5-5 
21 
1-9 

114,716 
12,630 

273,007 
68,004 
22,934 

637-8 
776-4 
180 
32-9 

1594 

1859 

46 

83 

188 

In  the  western  and  north-western  governments, 
the  private  lands  cover  more  than  half  the  surface, 
whilst  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Black  Mould  zone 

■  The  desaiatin  is   equal  to    about    2^  acres.     1   deanatin=3  2,400  sq. 
sagenes  (1  sq.  sagene=4fl  sq.  ft.). 
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the  chief  part  of  the  soil  belongs  to  peasant  proprietors. 
In  the  northern  governments  the  State  owns  more  thwi 
half  the  land.' 

As  there  is  no  system  of  entail  in  Russia,  the  private 
lands,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  the  absolute  property 
of  their  owners.  The  peasants'  holdings  are  regulated 
by  a  form  of  communal  ownership,  the  nature  of  which 
varies  in  different  districts.  It  is  thus  described  by  M. 
W.  G.  Simkovitch,:  "  The  law  now  in  force  understands 
by  communal  ownership  of  land  '  that  form  of  ownership 
in  which  the  land  is  divided  and  redivided  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  community  amon^t  the  peasants,  according 
to  the  number  of  individuals,  or  in  any  other  way, 
provided  it  secure  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  land  for 
which  the  community  is  collectively  responsible.'  Joint 
ownership  of  land,  or  the  peasant  communal  ownership, 
is  therefore  a  ie^  institution  according  to  which  the 
land  and  soil  are  the  property  of  the  '  vdr^  or  assembly 
of  the  members  of  the  community,  and  can  only  be 
wtn'ked  by  separate  famihes  as  the  result  of  allotment 
by  the  ^mir.'"  "The  characteristic  mark  of  the 
Russian  joint  ownership,"  according  to  M.  de  Struve, 
"  is  the  periodical  general  or  partml  redivision  of  the 
land.  Where  the  idea  of  redivision  has  become 
weak^ied  or  has  almost  disappeared,  joint  ownership 
in  land  strictly  speaking  has  ceased  to  exist." 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  origin  of  this  system 
has  been  hotly  disputed  by  Russian  economists  and 
literaiy  men.  The  Slavophile  party  regard  it  as  a 
development  of  the  primitive  ramily  community  or 
zadruga,  characteristic  of  the  Slavs,  and  a  consequence 
of  the  sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the  Russian  peasant, 
and  believe  that  its  maintenance  will  preserve  Russia 
from  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  existence  of  the 
proletariat  in  Western  Europe.  The  progressive  party 
see  in  it  an  artificial  restriction  upon  individual  owner- 
ship, which  has  grown  up  as  the  result  of  comparatively 

'  "  Royal  Conunianoii  on  L«boDr :  Report  oo  RiubU,"  p.  16.      Sclinlio- 
GiTaniib,  "  Vcdkswirtaelutftliche  Stndien  ans  RtuaUod,"  pp.  314-lS. 
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recent  fiscal  policy  and  hinders  all  agricultural  develop- 
ment. M.  de  Struve  points  out,  however,  that  both 
these  factors  must  be  taken  into  account,  although  in 
diiFerent  localities,  and  amongst  different  classes  of 
peasants,  one  or  other  has  predominated.' 

The  starting  point  of  the  present  system  is  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1861.  Before  that  time  the  great 
majority  of  the  peasants  were  serfs,  belonging  to  the 
State,  the  Crown,  or  the  nobiUty.  The  conditions  of 
this  serfdom,  or  "  bondage  to  the  soil,"  varied  greatly  in 
different  localities,  but  its  usual  characteristics  were 
that  the  peasants  lived  by  cultivatii^  a  certain  portion 
of  land  allotted  to  them,  whilst  required  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  on  their  proprietor's  land.*  They 
were  unable  to  leave  their  allotments,  but  passed  with 
the  land  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  the  value  of  a 
property  being  reckoned  by  the  amount  of  labour,  or 
number  of  "  souls "  upon  it.  The  proprietor,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  redivide  the  allotments,  move  families 
from  one  locality  to  another,  and  even  in  some  cases 
sell  the  peasants  off  the  land,  or  employ  them  himself 
in  other  forms  of  labour  than  agriculture.  This  form 
of  serfdom  was  most  common  in  the  Black  Mould  zone, 
but  in  less  fertile  regions,  where  agricultural  labour  was 
not  so  valuable,  the  peasants,  instead  of  giving  personal 
services  to  the  proprietor,  paid  a  pecuniary  tax  (obrok), 
and  were  allowed  to  leave  the  estate  in  order  to  find 
work  elsewhere  in  the  towns,  or  other  country  districts. 
They  were  still  at  his  disposal,  however,  and  might  be 
recalled  at  any  time.     The  serfs  on  the  Crown  and 

I  Simkovitch,  "  Die  FeldgemeiiiBchaft  in  Ruealmid,"  p.  S.  P.  von 
Strare,  "  Arehivflir  Soiiate  Geoeta:  nad  Statiatik.  Soad«nbdnick,"  Band  V., 
Heft  3,  p.  S. 

'  lliere  was,  however,  another  cIaS8  of  serfH,  the  domestic  servants,  who 
recMTed  no  wa^es,  and  who  misbt  be  hired  out  or  sold  b;  their  omiera 
without  any  inmction  of  the  law.  Their  niunben  (at  the  time  of.  the 
emancipation  they  formed  8'79  of  the  whole  number  of  serfs)  enabled  tliem 
to  live  a  lar^  life,  but  they  had  no  independence  at  all,  and  no  share  in  the 
communal  land.  The  emancipation  gave  them  tbeir  personal  freedom,  but 
did  not  endow  them  with  land  ;  thus  from  the  outaet  a  claea  of  landless 
peoaanta  woe  formed,  which  has  gone  on  incrauinf  tmr  dnce.  '  * 
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State  lands  were  as  a  rule  better  off  than  those  of  the 
nobility,  and  enjoyed  more  personal  freedom.  Com- 
munal institutions  were  in  force  amongst  them  in  many 
places,  and  the  land  was  allotted  by  the  Tidr  or  village 
assonbly.  In  these  cases  periodical  redivisions  of  t£e 
land  were  often  carried  out,  so  that  the  taxes  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  State  could  be  met  collectively. 

M.  de  Struve  distinguishes  between  five  chief 
modes  of  land  tenure  in  force  before  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1861.  (1)  Amongst  some  of  the  peasants 
on  the  Crown  and  State  lands  a  regulated  form  of 
fx)mmunal  ownership  had  already  been  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  the 
communities  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  Equal 
division  of  the  land  and  periodical  redistribution  were 
encouraged,  and  in  some  cases  decreed  by  the  State. 
(2)  Before  the  Emancipation  Act  the  proprietary 
peasants  of  the  nobles  had  in  many  cases  no  rights  or 
power  of  commimal  ownership.  In  other  districts, 
however,  a  periodical  redivision  of  land  to  correspond 
to  changes  in  population  was  practised  upon  these 
estates,  especially  m  the  Black  Mould  zone.  (8)  In 
the  south  and  eastern  steppes,  where  the  population 
was  scanty  and  there  was  no  diificulty  in  obtaining' 
land,  the  tenure  was  the  primitive  right  of  occupation, 
according  to  which  each  settler  was  at  first  allowed  to 
claim  as  much  land  as  he  liked,  but  later,  as  the  popu- 
lation increased,  was  only  allowed  to  keep  as  much  land 
as  he  could  cultivate.  This  form  of  tenure  is  still  to 
be  found  in  Siberia,  and  amongst  the  Tartars  on  the 
steppes,  but  everywhere  tends  to  pass  into  communal 
ownership,  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  population 
and  the  collective  responsibility  for  the  taxes  and  the 
influence  of  Russian  settlers.^     (4)  In  Northern,  and 

'  "The  reason,"  KaufTnaiLii  says,  "lies  in  the  conviction  that  dwells  in 
erer^  Rnniui  peuuit  that  the  free  land  ttelongB  only  to  God  and  the  Tsar, 
•od  18  intandM  to  form  a  fond,  oat  of  which  every  one  hta  ao  eqnal  ri^t  to 
diaw  the  meaiu  of  existence.  With  this  «s  a  ba«a,  the  proceee  of  development 
is  nr^ced  on  by  the  coustBnt  diminution  in  the  unonnt  of  relativelr  saper- 
floons  land,  and  theee  tiro  dedaive  influMiceB  may  be  strengtbened  by  other 
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partly  in  Central  Russia,  a  system  of  practical  private 
ownership  was  in  force  before  communal  ownership  was 
imposed  ay  the  fiscal  ^stem.  The  land  was  indeed  in 
theory  the  property  of  the  village  or  community  as  a 
whole,  each  farm  or  homestead  having  a  right  to  a 
certain  share.  These  shares  remained  in  the  families 
of  the  occupiers,  and  passed  by  inheritance,  or  might  be 
sold  to  other  members  of  the  community,  not  being 
subject  to  redivision.  If,  however,  any  member  of  the 
community  complained  that  his  actual  share  was  less 
than  that  to  which  he  was  in  theory  entitled  a  sufficient 
part  might  be  taken  from  such  of  his  neighbours  as 
had  obtained  too  much,  and  transferred  to  nim.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  system  of  land  tenure,  known  as  the 
share-system,  was  that  the  shares,  which  were  practically 
private  property,  were  not  actual  pieces  of  land,  but 
simply  claims  to  a  certain  amount,  with  which  the 
allotments  themselves  were  more  or  less  in  accord.  As 
these  shares  might  be  subdivided  amongst  the  members 
of  a  family,  or  partially  sold,  the  idea  of  any  equal 
division  amongst  the  homesteads  in  the  community 
entirely  disappeared.  With  the  imposition  of  the 
capitation  tax  in  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  it 
became  necessary  that  each  peasant  should  occupy 
enough  land  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  tax,  and  from 
this  time  onwards  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
introduce  an  equal  division.  '  This  object  was  supported 
by  those,  who,  having  little  or  no  land,  began  to  claim 
their  right  to  equal  shares,  and.in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  ncher  peasants,  redistributions  of  land  tooK  place 
in  many  of  these  villages  during  the  thirty  or  forty 

S>ars  preceding  the  Emancipation  Act.  (5)  In  Central 
ussia,  especially  in  the  governments  surrounding  the 
government  of  Moscow,  another  form  of  tenure  was 
in    force,    the    so-called    "  Quarter-system." '      These 

accidental  inflaencea,  each  as  the  operstion  of  the  fiscal  sygteni,  or  tfafl  direct 
orden  of  the  local  aothoritiee."  Alex.  KaDfinBiuij  "  Beitrfige  mr  Kenntnin 
der  Feldgemeinechaft  in  Siberien,"  p.  16. 

'  The  muDe  "  Tschetvertnie "    peanuits  (quartei^peaMuitB)  ia  from  the 
"  qnarter,"  an  (dd  Russian  uuit  of  n 
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occupiers  were  the  descendants  of  followers  of  the 
Muscovite  Tsars,  who,  to  secure  their  dominions,  made 
grants  of  lands  around  their  borders.  At  first  they 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  private  ownership  and  formed 
a  class  of  inferior  nobility,  but  when  uieir  military 
services  were  no  longer  necessary,  their  position  de- 
generated until  they  were  almost  on  an  equality  with 
other  Crown  peasants.  Their  tenure  was  very  similar 
to  the  share-system  already  described,  the  property 
consisting  rather  in  a  claim  to  the  land  than  in  the 
land  its^,  and  the  right  being  similarly  vested  in  the 
£unily. 

M.  Simkovitch  sees  in  the  '*  share-system  "  and  the 
"quarter-system"  the  true  Russian  form  of  land  tenure, 
both  having  their  origin  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
primitive  family  community.  But  whilst  in  Northern 
and  Central  Russia  these  systems  passed,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  fiscal  and  agrarian  policy  of  the 
State,  into  communal  ownership,  in  Little  Russia 
they  developed  into  more  or  less  complete  private 
ownership.^ 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1861  was  not  only  to  free  the  peasants  from  their 
personal  dependence  upon  the  nobles,  or  the  Crown,  but 
to  form  them  into  a  nation  of  landed  proprietors.  A 
certain  proportion  of  land  was  left  to  the  nobles  as  their 
private  property,  and  the  rest  was  distributed  amongst 
the  peasantry  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
eventually  redeem  their  lots  by  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  the  landowners.  The  State  issued  bonds 
to  the  latter,  representing  the  amount  due  from  the 
peasants,  and  decreed  that  the  debt  should  be  paid 
within  forty-nine  years.  The  redemption,  however,  was 
not  to  begin  at  once,  but  the  peasants  were  allowed  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  their  former  proprietors 

'  Simkovitch,  "Ke  FeldgemeiiwchaA  in  RnsBliuid."  Strove,  "ArcliiY 
fDr  Sociale  Gegetz:  a.  Statistik.  Sonderabdruck,"  Band  V.,  Heft  3; 
TO-'  fiOl-3.  Kauimann,  "BeitrSge  zur  KenntuisB  der  FeldgoneinBcbaft  in 
Kbwien."    "Royal  Commiflnoa  on  lAboor:  Report  on  Rnseia,"  p.  10. 
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by  which  they  remained  in  partial  dependence  upon 
them,  and  paid  rent  for  the  use  of  their  lands.  In  1881 
an  Act  was  passed  requiring  the  so-called  "  temporary 
obligors  " — ie.,  those  peasants  who  were  papng  a  yearly 
rent — to  begin  the  redemption  of  their  land  mimediately, 
and  in  1885  this  Act  was  extended  to  the  former  State 
serfe.  The  payments  were  fixed  at  different  rates 
according  to  the  locality,  and  levied  in  such  a  way  that 
the  smtuler  the  lot  of  land  the  higher  the  rate  in 
proportion.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the  lot  the 
State  fixed  a  maximum  and  minimum,  varying  in 
different  localities,  which  were  generally  equivalent  t6 
the  amount  of  land  allotted  to  the  peasants  whilst  serfs. 
When  the  amount  of  land  occupied  by  the  peasants 
exceeded  the  maximum  allowance,  the  landowners 
might  appropriate  the  surplus,  but  where  the  peasants' 
lots  were  found  to  be  below  the  established  mmimum, 
the  deficiency  was  made  up  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
nobles.  By  voluntary  arrangement  with  the  peasants 
the  luidowners  had  the  option  of  giving  them  at  once 
one  quarter  of  the  maximum  as  a  free  gift,  and  so 
closing  all  further  relations  or  mutual  claims.  Very 
few  peasants,  however,  were  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  "  donative  "  or  "  quarter  "  afiotment.  The  former 
State  serfs  received  very  much  larger  lots  than  the 
former  private  serfs.  The  following  table  represents 
the  distribution  of  land  as  made  in  1861 : — 


Number  of 
DuleBKMord- 

Lud  allotted. 

Average  liw  i4 
peMMits' lots. 

Da«>tma. 

Aocee. 

Private  wr& 
State  wrfb  . 
Crown  serfe 

10,748,845 

10,745,738 

900,486 

87,083,476  !    »2,70e,690 
76,438,118    18S,Sfi5,296 
4,333,261  ;    10,833,163 

3-46 
7  02 
4  81 

8-62 
17-66 
12-03 

Total 

22,396,069 

116,864,866  ;  289,137,138 

6-22 

13-04 

Since  this  division  the  population  has  enormously 
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increased,  and  the  size  of  the  lots  has  in  consequence 
greatly  diminished  in  many  cases.' 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Giovemment  with  r^ard  to  the  redemption  of  the  lands 
riven  by  a  recent  Russian  official  publication.  "The 
State  paid  to  the  landowners,  at  tndr  request,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  capitalisation  of  the  four-fiiths  of  the 
amount  of  annual  dues  they  declared  they  received  from 
the  serfs,  became  ipso  facto  owner  of  about  one-third  of 
the  land  owned  by  the  landlords,  and  gave  this  one- 
third  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  simply  placing  to 
their  charge,  on  its  own  authority,  annual  taxes  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  and  amortisation  of  the 
Governmmt  bonds  issued  in  payment  to  the  landowners. 
.  .  .  What  the  former  serfs  declined  to  pay,  by  mutual 
agreement,  as  annual  dues  to  their  owners,  the  State 
levied  on  them,  on  its  own  authority,  under  the  name 
of  redemption  taxes  (literally  redemption  payments). 
The  members  of  every  commune  are  jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  for  the  payment  of  these  taxes,  and  cannot 
throw  off  their  responsibility  by  renouncing  their  rights 
to  the  land,  which  was  assigned  them  without  their 
having  expressed  any  wish  to  possess  it.  They  simply 
pay  tiie  State  the  annual  dues  which  they  would 
forroerly  have  paid  their  former  masters,  had  serMom 
not  been  abolished.  ...  At  the  present  time  {i.e.,  in 
the  year  1900)  after  the  so-called  Redemption  Annual 
Payments  levied  by  the  State  on  the  former  serfe  of 
private  owners  have  been  cofisiderably  lowered,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  these  *  payments '  do  not  exceed  the  fair 
rent  of  the  112,000,000  acres  assigned  to  the  payers 
Consequently,  regarding  the  matter  from  an  exclusively 
economical  point  of  view,  and  seeking  to  be  as  concise 
as  possible,  one  may  be  ^owed  to  say  that  these 
'Payments*  correspond,  as  it  were,  to  the  fumual 
interest  on  the  money  for  which  the  State  resold  to 
the  former  serfs  the  land  it  had  purchased  frcHU  the 

'  "  tjcmX  CommiBdon  on  Labour :  Report  on  Ruwia,"  p.  16.  Simkovitch, 
"  IKe  FeUgemmnaehsft  in  Ruland,"  pp.  241-4. 
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landlords.  But,  &om  an  historical  and  juridical  point 
of  view,  such  a  way  of  stating  the  case  would  be  in- 
correct. Strictly  speaking,  the  former  serfs  of  private 
owners  are  not  purchasers,  still  less  borrowers.  They 
are  taxpayers."' 

It  is  implied  in  this  passage  that  before  the  recent 
lowering  of  the  redemption  annual  payments,  the^ 
did  considerably  exceed  the  fair  rent  of  the  land.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  small  size  of  many  of  the 
peasants  lots,  and  also  the  collective  responsibility  of 
the  community  for  the  taxes,  has  exercised  a  powerful 
and  injurious  influence  upon  the  peasant  agriculture. 
This  point  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  below. 

The  Emancipation  Act  did  not  require  any  alteration 
to  be  made  in  the  existing  mode  of  tenure  in  any 
locality.  Where  communal  ownership  was  customary 
the  land  was  apportioned  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
but  where  individual  ownership  prevailed  it  was  allotted 
to  individuals.  The  deeds  were  in  all  cases,  however, 
delivered  to  the  community  or  village,  which  was 
made  responsible  for  all  taxes  and  redemption  payments, 
and  this  led  to  an  increase  in  the  communu  system ; 
for  the  community  is  directly  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  labour  on  each  piece  of  land  is  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  obligations  attaching  to  it,  and  redistribu- 
tions of  land  are  accordingly  resorted  to  at  definite 
or  indefinite  periods.  Wherever  the  pressure  of 
taxation  is  most  severely  felt  the  pari;ition  of  the  land 
according  to  the  number  of  labourers  and  even 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  individuals  is  most 
precise,  Mid  no  member  of  the  community  may  avoid 
his  share  of  the  burden.  If  any  peasant  has  no  cattle 
or  means  of  cultivation  left,  and  is  hopelessly  involved 
in  debt,  his  land  is  taken  from  him  and  given  to  some 
one  else.  Such  conditions  are  frequently  found  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Russia,  and  in  the  government 
of  Samara  about  14  per  cent,  of  all  the  peasants  are 

'  The  RuMim  Jountal  qf  Financial  Statitliet,  Second  Specimen  Niimb«r, 
FebnuuT  1901,  pp.  694,  605.    (Th«  italics  are  iii  the  origuwl.) 
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without  land.  In  other  districts  the  redistributions 
of  land  to  the  members  take  place  according  to  the 
supposed  requirements  of  each  and  not  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family ;  for  some  portions  of  land 
the  mir  has  often  great  difficulty  in  finding  an 
occupier.  Such  are  the  conditions  prevalent  in  South- 
east Russia,  the  most  purely  agricultural  part  of  the 
empire,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  taxes  are  con- 
stantly in  arrears. 

Pasture  and  forest  lands  are  not  generally  divided, 
but  remain  the  common  property  of  ^  the  inhabitants 
of  the  viUage.  In  some  eases  the  meadow  land  is  also 
common  property  and  the  hay  is  divided  amongst  the 
villagers  after  it  is  mown.  The  two  chief  modes  of 
distribution  are  by  "souls"  and  by  households.  In 
the  former,  every  male  inhabitant  numbered  in  the 
last  census  is  counted  as  a  "  soul "  {dousha),  and  changes 
of  population  are  not  taken  into  account  until  there 
is  a  revision  of  the  census.  In  the  latter,  each  household 
or  married  couple  (Uagh)  is  given  a  ^are  of  land,  so 
that  changes  m  the  allotments  are  constantly  in 
progress.  During  the  period  of  serfdom,  the  term 
tiaglo  designated  the  labour  unit,  which  consisted  of 
a  man,  a  womMi,  and  a  horse,  but  now  it  is  applied  to 
any  married  couple.  Communal  ownership  prevails 
almost  exclusively  in  Great  Russia  and  New  Russia 
- — that  is  in  the  north,  east,  and  south — but  in  Little 
Russia,  Poland,  and  the  west  provinces  individual 
ownership  is  very  prevalent.  Both  forms  of  ownership 
are,  however,  subject  to  considerable  restriction.  The 
Emancipation  Act  of  1861  expressly  stated  that  the 
peasants  should  have  absolute  possession  of  their  lots 
after  they  were  redeemed,  with  power  to  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  them.  This  power  was,  however, 
restricted  by  the  Act  of  1898,  according  to  which 
the  land  of  individual  peasants  might  only  be  disposed 
of,  whether  by  gift  or  sale,  to  persons  who  were 
members  of  a  village  community  or  about  to  become 
such.     At  the  same  time  the  community  was  forbidden 
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to  sell  any  of  the  common  land,  unless  by  the  decision 
of  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  peasants  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  communal  assembly,  a  decision  which 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  local  Huthorities,  or,  if 
the  value  exceeded  500  roubles,  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Both  the  community  and  indiWdual  owners 
were  forbidden  to  mortgage  land  to  private  individuab 
or  societies.* 


4.  Methods  of  Cultivation  and  Chief  Crops 

Although  the  ori^^al  aim  of  the  distribution  of 
land  amongst  the  peasants  was  to  give  each  family 
the  means  of  subsistence,  this  object  has  to  a  large 
extent  failed,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  many  of  the 
lots,  either  in  the  first  instance,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  population  and  subsequent  redivisions. 
It  is  said  that  only  8*9  per  cent,  of  the  peasantry 
can  spare  any  of  their  agriculttjral  produce  for  sale, 
whilst  707  per  cent,  cannot  raise  sufficient  produce 
on  their  lots  for  their  own  subsistence.  It  follows 
that  whilst  some  peasants  rent  additional  land  to  culti- 
vate, many  are  unable  to  cultivate  their  own  lots  and 
work  for  other  landowners. 

The  cultivation  of  the  nobles'  estates  has  fallen  off 
considerably  in  quality  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants,  which  deprived  the  landowners  of  their  com- 
pulsory labour,  and  made  it  often  difficult  for  them  to 
procure  sufficient  labour  for  the  necessary  agricultural 
operations.  The  increasing  absenteeism  of  the  nobles 
from  their  country  estates  has  also  contributed  to  this 
result,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  ceased  to  provide 
their  labourers  with  agricultural  implement,  but 
employ  peasants  to  cultivate  the  land  with  their  own 
implements  and  by  their  own  methods.  There  are  three 
principal    ways    of   employing    agricultural  labourers. 

'  "Roy&l  ConuniBuou  on  labour:  Report  on  Roseim,"  pp.  10,  16,  17- 
Schulze-GSvernite,  "  Volkiwirtschaftltche  Stndien  sob  Rnaalsnd,"  pp. 
315-17. 
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First,  peasants  may  be  hired  to  perfonn  special  work 
in  return  for  a  money  payment  or  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  land.  In  the  latter  case  the  peasant  can 
sow  one-third  of  the  land  with  his  own  seed,  for  his 
own  benefit.  He  uses  his  own  horse  and  implements, 
and  provides  his  own  food.  Secondly,  the  peasant, 
instead  of  having  the  use  of  a  certain  unount  of  land, 
has  a  certain  share  in  the  harvest,  a  method  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  landowner,  as  it  gives  the 
labourer  a  direct  interest  in  cultivating  the  land 
properly.  Sometimes  a  whole  village  commmiity 
undertakes  to  perform  certain  work  for  a  landowner, 
in  return  for  the  right  to  let  the  village  cattle  graze  on 
his  limd,  or  some  other  special  privilege.  Tne  third 
method,  which  prevails  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
steppe  regions,  is  to  hire  workmen  by  the  year,  season, 
or  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  principal  agricultural  operaticms 
there  is  a  general  migration  of  labour  southwMds. 
The  northern  districts  of  the  forest  and  flax  zone 
always  have  a  superfluity  of  labour,  and  send  workers 
to  the  towns  and  factory  districts,  and  also  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Central  Russia.  But  these 
central  districts  suffer  from  scarcity  of  labour,  because 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  go  in  their  turn 
farther  south  in  search  of  work  in  the  scantily  populated 
steppe  r^ons.  The  reason  seems  to  be  partly 
economic,  because  wages  are  higher  in  the  south,  and 
pardy  sodal,  because  the  stigma  of  serfdom  and 
compulsory  labour  is  still  att^ed  to  the  work  of 
hired  labourers  in  the  central  governments.  On  these 
loE^  joum^s,  often  made  entirely  on  foot,  the  labourers 
suffer  great  privations  and  fatigue,  and  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time,  which  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
small  sums  of  money  which  they  are  able  to  take 
back.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  when  travelling 
e^>enses  are  deducted,  their  average  earnings  throu^out 
the  summer  do  not  amount  to  more  than  thirteen  or 
fourteai  kopdts  a  day,  whilst  there  are  years   when 
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many  return  home  with  empty  pockets,  having  spent 
the  small  sum  with  which  they  started  on  the  journey. 
In  the  meantime  the  rich  landowners  in  the  central 
districts  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of 
the  poorer  neighbouring  landowners,  who  are  employed 
on  one  of  the  share  systems  already  described,  and 
provide  their  own  implements.  The  consequence  is 
that  even  the  large  estates  in  this  part  of  Russia 
suffer  from  the  defects  of  peasant  cultivation  which  will 
be  described  more  fully  beiow.  The  steppes  of  South 
and  East  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  for  their 
cultivation  chiefly  upon  migratory  labourers  from  othar 
districts,  and  suffer  from  the  uncertainty  and  often 
the  deficiency  of  labour.  The  labour  contracts  are 
usually  for  very  short  periods,  sometimes  only  by  the 
day,  and  wa^  fluctuate  very  much.  One  result  is 
that  the  landowners  are  gradually  introducing  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 
A  new  class  of  cultivators  is  now  rising'  up  in 
Russia  amongst  members  of  the  citizen  and  mercantile 
class  who  have  bought  or  rent  landed  property.  These, 
as  they  bring  more  intelligence,  energy,  and  business 
ability,  to  bear  upon  agriculture  than  either  the  nobles 
or  the  peasants,  as  a  rule,  are  more  successful.  There 
are  also  members  of  the  peasant  class  who  have  become 
enriched  by  successful  cultivation,  and  have  added  to 
their  land  by  buying  or  renting  parts  of  the  nobles' 
estates.  "  Nowhere  on  the  contment  of  Europe,"  says 
Professor  von  Schulze-Gilvemitz,  "  does  the  renting  of 
land  play  so  important  a  part  as  in  Russia."  It  is 
calculated  that,  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1890, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  on  the  State  and  Crown 
lands  were  members  of  the  peasant  class,  whilst  the 
rent  of  ferms  on  these  lands  amounted  to  no  less  than 
three  hundred  million  roubles  annually.  The  renting 
of  land  which  is  private  property  is,  however,  still  more 
frequent,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  as  the  peasants 
flnd  their  allotted  lands  less  and  less  suflicient  for 
their  requirements.      The  rent  is  sometimes  paid  in 
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money  and  sometimes  in  kind,  money  rents  being  most 
frequent  in  the  south,  e^>ecially  in  Little  Russia  and 
New  Russia.  Payments  m  kind  take  the  form  of  either 
a  shate  of  the  produce,  or  a  return  in  labour.  Both 
of  these  methods  are  felt  as  onerous  by  the  peasants, 
who  accordingly  dislike  them,  and,  as  the  landlords 
also  find  them  micertain,  there  is  now  a  growing 
tendency  to  substitute  a  money  rent  The  length  of 
the  lease  when  land  is  let  in  small  amounts  is  usually 
only  one  year,  but  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  lease,  when  the  tenant  is  sufficiently 
well  off  to  farm  in  a  way  that  does  not  exhaust  the 
soiL  In  some  cases  village  communities  rent  additional 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  use  of  their  members, 
amongst  whom  it  is  divided  equally,  if  the  rent  is  low. 
If  the  rent  is  high  the  land  is  shared  amongst  the  richer 
peasants  only,  who  can  aiford  to  pay  their  share.  In 
other  cases  well-to-do  peasants  join  t<^ether  in  co- 
operative associations  {artels)  to  rent  and  cultivate  land. 
In  these  eases  the  length  of  the  lease  is  generally  three, 
six,  nine,  or  twelve,  years.  The  rent  of  land  is  rising 
rapidly  throughout  Russia,  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  pnce  of  land  has  increased  fourfold  and 
even  fivefold  in  Central  and  South  Russia,  whilst  in 
the  east  and  west  it  has  been  doubled  and  trebled.' 

The  systems  of  agriculture,  which  are  still  in  practice 
over  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  are  extremely  primitive. 
In  the  northern  and  north-eastern  districts  of  the  forest 
zone  the  so-called  "  forest-field  "  system  prevails.  Here 
the  trees  are  felled  and  the  soil  prepared  for  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  over  a  tract  of  land,  which  is  cultivated 
for  a  few  years  and  then  left  to  fall  back  into  forest 
The  steppe-system,  or  "  resting-system,"  of  the  south 
and  south-west  is  very  similar.  Tracts  of  the  virgin 
steppes  are  ploughed  up  and  taken  into  cultivation 
until  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  are  then  left  to  become 

■  Schiik»4jlTeniite,  "  VolkBwirticlwftUche  Stndien  ana  Rnaflkiid," 
pp.  3I&-31-  "Roval  Gimmianon  on  I«baar:  Report  on  Rums,"  p.  27. 
U.  W.  deKonkAkr,  "URiurieiUFindalfl— SUcle,"ppL  126^0. 
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steppe  land  again  for  a  period  of  years  more  or  less 
long.  Five  years  of  cultivation  and  fifteen  years  of 
rest  are  the  times  usually  adopted,  as  any  shorter 
resting-time  is  found  to  be  insiuHcient  for  the  soil  to 
regain  its  productiveness.  The  "  three-field  "  or  "  three- 
year  "  system  was  the  prevailing  system  of  fanning  over 
the  rest  of  Russia  until  the  present  time,  when  im- 
proved systems  of  rotation  of  crops  are  being  introduced. 
This  system  consists  of  a  simple  rotation  for  three  years, 
during  which  winter  wheat  is  grown  one  year,  oats, 
barley,  or  buckwheat,  the  second,  while  the  field  lies 
fallow  the  third.  The  introduction  of  the  potato,  the 
increased  cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot,  and  of  various  forms  of  fodder,  as  well  as 
the  increased  use  of  natural  and  artificial  manures, 
are  all  tending  to  produce  more  complicated  systems 
of  agriculture,  comprising  a  rotation  of  crops  with 
fallow  or  grass  extending  over  six  or  more  years. 
Numbers  of  variations  of  such  systems  are  given  in 
"  The  Industries  of  Russia  :  Agriculture  and  Forestry," 
from  which  one  may  be  quoted  as  an  example : — 
(1)  manured  fallow;  (2)  winter  wheat;  (8)  sunflower, 
maize,  or  rape ;  (4)  barley  or  millet ;  (5)  fallow ;  (6)  rye ; 
(7)  peas  or  buckwheat ;  (8)  oats  with  grass,  lucerne,  and 
spartum ;  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  grass;  (12)  flax  or  spring 
wheat.  The  three-field  system  is,  however,  still  the 
characteristic  method  of  peasant  cultivation.' 

Very  great  difierences  are  also  found  amongst  the 
agricultural  implements  in  use  in  different  localities, 
and  by  different  cultivators,  while  in  some  parts  of  the 
empire  the  newest  kinds  of  labour-saving  machinery 
are  in  use,  side  by  side  with  the  most  primitive  and 
laborious  methods  of  cultivation  by  hand  with  very 
inadequate  implements.  It  is,  however,  only  on  the 
estates  of  weU-to-do  landowners  that  much  machinery 
is  used.  The  original  Russian  plough  {sokha),  which 
is  still  in  common  use  amongst  the  peasants,  is  con- 
structed entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  wood,  and  is 

'  "  IndiiBtrieB  of  Rnaria ;  Agriculture  moA  Foreetiy,"  pp.  62-73. 
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drawn  by  one  horse  or  ox.  There  are  several  improved 
varieties  of  the  sokha,  in  which  iron  shares  or  points 
are  used,  the  construction  being  more  solid,  but  none 
of  these  are  suited  to  heavy  or  deep  ploughing.  In  the 
steppe  re^ons,  where  tbe  soil  is  hard  and  compacted 
by  the  fine  roots  of  the  steppe  grass,  the  sokha  is 
useless,  and  a  heavy  plough  of  local  invention  and 
construction  is  used,  known  as  the  Little  Russian  saban. 
These  implements  are  of  great  strength,  and  as  many 
as  five  or  six  yoke  of  oxen  are  used  with  them  in 
breaking  new  land.  In  the  more  southern  steppes, 
owing  to  the  extensive  arable  lands  and  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  a  new  land  of  plough  has  been  introduced, 
with  four  or  five  shares,  so  that  several  furrows  ewi  be 
ploughed  at  once.  This  is  called  a  bucker,  and  was 
the  mvention  of  the  German  colonists.  Sowing  is 
generally  done  by  hand,  although  on  a  few  of  the  best 
cultivated  estates  drills  are  used,  and  grass  and  com  are 
cut  as  a  rule  with  scythes.  Reaping  machines  have, 
however,  been  introduced  into  some  districts,  and  there 
is  now  a  considerable  manufacture  of  the  simpler  forms 
of  these  in  Russia,  whUst  self-binding  machines  and 
other  complex  varieties  are  imported.  Thrashing  is 
still  carried  on  in  many  places  by  the  most  primitive 
methods  of  hand  labour,  or  by  dnving  horses,  or  carts, 
or  wooden  rollers  over  the  sheaves,  and  winnowing 
is  done  by  the  spade  and  wind  process  or  with  very 
simple  apparatus.  But  in  these  processes  also  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  improved  machinery,  and 
thrashmg-machines  and  fanning-mills  are  manufactured 
in  Russia  as  well  as  imported  from  abroad.* 

The  chief  agricultural  produce  in  Russia  consists  of 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  export  of  grain  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  the  international  trade  of 
the  empire.  The  cereal  which  holds  the  first  place  in 
ctdtivation  is  rye,  which  is  the  crcrt>  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  peasants,  of  whose  food  it  forms  the  staple  part, 
but  *^eat  is  the  principal  grain  for  exportation,  and  is 

■  « ludoatiiei  of  Rtuua :  Agriculture  and  Forestry,"  pp.  SOas,  263-70. 
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infnvasingly  grown  for  that  piupose.  The  following 
table  shows  me  areas  under  various  crops  in  European 
Russia  in  1898 :— 


Am. 

PeroeDtageoftotkluw 

sown. 

a^ 

AOMS. 

Peasants' 
btnds. 

'-fir-' 

ToW. 

\^t    '. 

23,829,446 

69,823,613 

38-7 

32-2 

37-0 

10,721,116 

26,802,788 

14-9 

21-0 

16-6 

32,306,318 

20-0 

19-9 

19-9 

Bu-liy      .        . 

4,612,764 

11,631,886 

7-6 

6-9 

71 

BuckwhMt 

a,66J5,226 

9,163,066 

67 

67 

67 

2,432,749 

8,081,873 

3-9 

3-3 

3-3 

Md»       .        . 

666,442 

1,391,106 

0-9 

0-9 

0-9 

r    :    : 

344,444 

861,110 

07 

01 

0-6 

2,077,628 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

PotatoM  . 

1,376.176 

3,437,940 

2-3 

1-8 

21 

OthsrcerMb   . 

3,273,472 

8,183,680 

4-0 

7-9 

6-1 

Total 

64,663,961 

161,669,906 

100-0 

loo-o 

100-0 

The  chief  seat  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  in  the 
extreme  south  and  south-east,  where  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  land  under  crops  is  sown  with  this  grain, 
whilst  the  Iwgest  proportion  of  land  under  rye  is  to  be 
found  in  the  central  districts,  and  oats  preponderate  in 
the  northern  governments.  Barley  is  grown  in  the 
north  and  also  m  the  south-west  of  Russia,  whilst  buck- 
wheat and  millet  extend  over  the  Black  Mould  zone. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  variations  in  soil  and 
climate  in  different  parts  and  also  of  the  very  various 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  yield  of  the  different  crops 
varies  enormously  in  different  localities  ;  and  owing  to 
climatic  and  other  conditions  the  fluctuations  in  the 
yearly  crops  are  also  very  great.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  south,  and  therefore  the  fluctuations  in  the 
wheat  crop  are  particularly  violent.  In  spite  of  these 
fluctuations,  however,  the  amount  of  grain  exported 
gradu^y  increases  in  a  fairly  steady  manner  from  year 
to  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  crops  exceed 
the  average  the  surpluses  accumulate  in  the  country. 
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whilst  in  years  in  which  the  crops  fall  below  the  average, 
the  home  consumption  falls  off.  The  following  table 
shows  the  extreme  variations  from  the  average  yield 
over  a  period  of  eleven  years  (1881  to  1891)  and  also 
the  average  proportion  of  the  crops  exported : — 


Feroentage  of  tbe  >vmkee  field. 

Crops. 

Eiimme  varUti<Hia. 

Average 

export. 

!fc„  :    :    ;    : 

Cta        .        .       .        . 

-29-6 
-34-4 
-27-5 
-26-4 

+  111 
+  26S 
+    87 

+  10-7 

6-8 
37-3 
10-4 
13-5 

The  increase  in  the  export  trade  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  yearly  average  exports 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  for  five-year  periods  from 
1866  to  1890  :— ^ 


Wlie.t 

Rje. 

bClUoii 
pooda. 

Toi». 

FeroeDtage 
otiooeue. 

ST 

Tom. 

stsr 

1866-70. 
1871-75. 
1876^. 
1881-85. 
188*40. 

7«7 
920 
110-4 
123-8 
1607 

1,221,428 
1,474,671 
1,767,857 
1,994,633 
2,571,428 

100 
120 
144 
162 
210 

198 
63-0 
82-9 
60-5 
82-0 

305,367 
861,786 

1,317,862 
964,286 

1,310,000 

100 
268 
419 
306 
414 

Oate. 

Bwler. 

Mimon 
poodik 

Tods. 

5-S^ 

MillioD 

T-  Si:S£ 

1886-70. 
1871-75. 

1881-85. 

1886-80. 

14-8 
23-8 
42-6 
51-1 
61-1 

226,000 
369,638 
675,000 
819,669 
975,892 

100 
161 
288 
346 
413 

7-2 
117 
20-5 
320 
81-2 

112,600 
167,786 
321,428 
613,839 
980,357 

100 
162 
278 
444 
860 
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The  actuid  exports  for  the  three  years  1899-1901  from 
European  Russia  and  the  Caucasus  (including  exports 
to  Finland)  were  as  follows : — 


1809 
1900 
1901 


TOOB. 

970,000 
1,481,000 
1,322,000 


4£S,000 
1,280,000 
1,284,000 


KfUliOD 

74-S 
63S 

77-4 


1,274,000 

855,000 

1,238,000 


From  this  it  appeu^  that  the  greatest  absolute  increase 
has  been  in  me  exportation  of  wheat,  alUiough  the 
proportional  increase  nas  been  larger  in  the  exportation 
of  the  three  other  grains  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  exportation  of  rye  fluctuates  more  than 
that  of  any  otner  grain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
forms  the  staple  of  nome  consumption,  and  that  the 
amount  available  for  export  diminishes  when  the  harvest 
is  bad.  It  is  also  of  less  importance  in  the  intematioaal 
markets  than  the  other  grains.  During  the  ten  years 
1891-1900  Russia  suflered  from  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests,  sometimes  local  and  in  other  years  more 
gener^,  and  the  export  grain  trade  fell  off  to  some 
extent  in  consequence.  In  1898  breadstufife  showed  on 
the  whole  a  diminished  export,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  of  9,662,468  cwt.,  iJie  decrease  falling 
under  the  heads  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  bran,  whilst 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  barley  and 
maize.  Again  in  1900  the  report  of  the  Odessa  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Manufactures  on  the  grain  trade 
from  that  port  stated  that  the  previous  year  was  the 
most  unsatisfactory  on  record.  The  causes  that  had 
contributed  to  this  result,  besides  the  failure  of  the 
crops,  were  said  to  be  the  keen  competition  of  the  many 
new  outlets  for  the  export  of  grain  in  South  Russia, 
the  inordinate  number  of  middlemen,  and  the  plentiful 
harvests  in  Europe  and  America.  In  1902,  however, 
there  was  an  unusually  good  harvest,  the  total  produce 
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of  grain  being  larger  than  in  any  year  from  1892-1901, 
and   27  per   cent,   greater  than  the  average  for  that 

S^riod,  and  the  amount  of  the  export  also  rose.  Great 
ritain  was  the  largest  importer  of  Russian  grain, 
except  in  the  case  of  rye,  for  which  Germany  offered 
the  chief  market ;  but  recently  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  have  fallen  oiF,  whilst  those  to  Germany  are 
increasing.  The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in 
tiie  amount  of  wheat  exported  annually  from  Russia  to 
Great  Britain  since  1802  : — 


Pooda. 
67,7T4,000 
M,869,O0O 
46,232,000 
24,647,000 
11,741,000 
16,397,000 
10,958,000 


Tods. 
1,083,010 
876,826 
723,480 
393,706 
187,110 
245,955 
174,370 


The  total  exports  of  grain  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many respectively  during  the  three  years  1898-1900 
were  as  follows: — 


To  GtmI  Britun. 

1898  . 

1899  . 
1900(firit 

ten  montliB) 

Pood«. 
86,818,000 
69,743,000 
78,378,000 

Tons. 
1,388,270 
1,115,145 
1,263,670 

PoodB. 
87,586,000 
74,586,000 
80,484,000 

Tons. 
1,400,790 
1,192,790 
1,287,280 

EZPDBTB   OF   POUB   PKINOIPAI.   GkUHH    ONLY. 

1900  . 

1901  . 

.      80,602,000     1,289,030     65,304,000     1,044,560 
.      78,644,000     1,267,660     65,168,000     1,042,520' 

>  Boanl  <if  Trade  Journal,  November  1899  ;  Much  2lEt,  IfiOl.  "  F.O. 
Reports :  Tnde  of  Odom  and  DiBtrict  for  the  jev  1890."  "  Ststestnan's 
Ynu^bcMk,"  1903.  "  Indnetiies  of  RnssU :  AgricuUnra  and  Forestty," 
pp.  93-134. 
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The  cultivation  of  flax,  both  for  the  fibre  and  for  the 
seed  (linseed),  fonns  an  important  agricultural  industry 
in  Russia,  and  furnishes  two  of  the  chief  articles  of 
export  The  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  all 
parts  of  European  Russia,  except  the  extreme  north, 
but  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  flax  flelds  are  in  the 
forest  zone.  The  total  area  under  flax  in  Eiuropean 
Russia  in  1900  was  8,705,800  acres,  or  about  2  per  ceat 
of  the  total  cultivated  area.  The  export  of  flax  fibre 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time,  but  has  increased 
very  much  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  amount  annually  exported  was  about  one 
million  poods  (16,000  tons).  The  annual  weight  of  fibre 
exported  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about  209,000 
tons.  The  total  exports  of  flax  from  Russia  in  1900 
amounted  to  170,000  tons,  as  compared  with  225,000 
tons  returned  for  1899.  The  bulk  of  the  flax  exported 
finds  a  market  in  Great  Britun  (80  per  cent.),  Germany 
(20  per  cent),  and  Belgium  (ISper  cent)  After  1880 
there  was  a  great  decrease  in  iiax-sowing,  due  to  the 
small  demand  for  linseed  and  flax  fibre.  The  cultiva- 
tion has,  however,  again  increased  recently.  The 
Russian  Central  Committee  of  Statistics  calculates  the 
average  annual  production  of  flax  in  European  Russia 
for  1806-1898  as  40,000,000  poods  (540,000  tons),  of 
which  18,000,000  (288,000  tons)  are  flax  fibre.  On  the 
southern  steppes  and  in  some  other  districts  the  flax 
plant  is  cultivated  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  the 
straw  left  after  thrashing  being  generally  used  for  fuel. 
From  1888  to  1891  the  linseed  harvest  and  exports 
were  as  follows: — 

Wxtawi  OF  Sehd. 


1888. 

1S89. 

Hwreet    . 
Exports    . 

Poodi. 
88,349,000 
28,052,000 

T«». 
448,000 
362,000 

Fooda. 
24,272,000 
23,978,000 

Tons. 
384,000 
368,000 
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HarTMt 


Foods. 
21,616,000 
21,969,000 


TanB. 
288,000 
224,000 


Almost  the  entire  harvest  of  seed  is  therefore  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation.^ 

Hemp  also  forms  a  very  important  crop  in  all  the 
districts  of  European  Russia,  except  the  extreme  north, 
but  especially  in  the  Black  Mould  zone,  where  it  has 
the  same  importance  as  flax  in  the  northern  r^ons. 
With  regard  to  the  production  of  hemp  Russia  stands 
first  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  her  production 
being  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity. 
The  average  annual  harvest  of  hemp,  fibre,  and  tow  m 
Russia  is  calculated  at  6,000,000  poods  (96,000  tons), 
of  which  about  8,500,000  poods  (56,000  tons)  are  ex- 
ported. The  hemp  plant  is  also  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  seed  and  the  oil  that  is  extracted  from  it,  but 
the  export  of  these  is  not  great  The  sunflower  is 
now  largely  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  yielded  by  its 
seeds,  but  is  confined  to  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
governments,  where  alone  the  seeds  ripen  completely. 
The  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one,  and  the  number  of 
mills  for  extracting  the  oil  increased  between  1884  and 
1889  by  more  than  20  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction in  the  same  period  increasing  by  nearly  95  per 
cent  Almost  the  enture  production  of  oil  is  for  home 
consumption,  but  sunflower  residues  are  largely  ex- 
ported as  food  for  cattle  and  fowls.  Rape  seed  and 
wild  mustard  are  other  oil-yielding  plants  which  are 
extensively  cultivated,  but  not  as  a  rule  by  the 
peasants.^ 

The   cultivation    of   the    beetroot    for    sugar    has 

'  "  ladnstriw  of  Russia :  AgricnltnTe  and  Foreatiy,"  pp.  83-4,  13G-£I. 
Jbutian  Jettmai  qf  Financial  Slatutia,  pp.  23S-41.  "  Russia  :  its  Indugtries 
mad  Tnde,"  pp.  17&.S.  Journal  qf  the  Board  qf  AgrunUtarv,  December 
IMl. 

*  "  Indiutriw  of  Romm  :   Africnltore  and  Forestry,"  pp.  139-M. 
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developed  veiy  largely  since  its  introduction  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  an  extensive 
sugar  refining  industry  has  also  grown  up  in  Russia. 
The  south-eastern  governments  and  Poland  axe  the  chief 
seats  of  the  industry,  and  beet  is  cultivated  by  both 
peasants  and  landowners  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
refineries,  its  transport  being  difficult  and  expensive. 
In  1825  there  were  only  seven  sugar  refineries  in 
Russia,  but  in  1895  the  number  had  risen  to  281,  and  in 
1901,  to  277.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  1,809,986 
acres  under  beetroot  cultivation,  whilst  in  1895  there 
had  been  865,862  acres.  The  production  of  refined 
sugar  in  Russia  during  1900  was  estimated  at  54,640,668 
poods  {872,000  tons),  of  which  86,000,000  poods  (576,000 
tons)  was  required  by  the  law  of  June  22nd,  1900,  to 
be  kept  for  home  consumption,  whilst  the  remainder 
was  exported.  Tobacco  is  grown  over  a  great  part  of 
the  empire,  but  is  only  of  importance  in  the  Black 
Mould  zone  and  the  southern  steppes.  It  is  generally 
of  an  inferior  quality,  but  is  exported  to  some  extent. 
In  1898  there  were  580,254  tobacco  plantations  in 
Russia,  covering  167,298  acres,  and  85,220  tons  of 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.,  were  manufactured. 
The  crop  was  more  profitable  before  the  emancipation 
of  the  peasants,  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  procure  the 
great  amount  of  labour  which  is  required.  The  same 
obstacle  hinders  the  development  of  tea-growing  in  the 
south,  where  the  climate  admits  of  its  cultivation,  but  at 
present  it  only  forms  a  small  subsidiary  crop.  Cotton 
IS  not  cultivated  at  all  in  European  Russia,  but  in 
Russian  Turkestan  and  in  Caucasia  the  production  of 
cotton  is  already  large  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  At 
present  the  amoimt  produced  annually  is  about  100,000 
tons,  of  which  10,000  are  grown  in  Trans-Caucasia  and 
the  remamder  in  Central  Asia.' 

'  "  Industries  of  Russia ;  Agricaltore  and  Forestry,"  pp.  143-73- 
Soard  of  Trade  Journal,  December  1889  uid  March  7th,  1901.  M.  W. 
de  Kovaleftkjr,  "Ia  Ruaaie  &  la  Fin  du  19""'  Steele,"  p.  16a  "SUte«- 
mui's  YeH-book,"  1903. 
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The  northern  districts  of  European  Russsia  are, 
as  has  been  stated,  abnost  entirely  covered  by  forests, 
and  forestry  already  constitutes  an  important  industry, 
although  little  has  been  done  as  yet  to  regulate  or 
develop  it  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  were  abundant  woods  also  in  Central  Russia,  but 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  these  have  been 
rapidly  destroyed,  the  causes  being  the  demand  for  wood 
for  building  purposes  by  the  peasants,  and  for  fuel  in 
manufactones  and  on  the  railways,  and  the  desire  of 
the  landlords  to  realise  money  by  the  sale  of  timber. 
Owing  to  the  injurious  effects  wluch  the  disappearance 
of  the  forests  was  thought  to  have  upon  the  climate 
and  soil,  a  law  was  passed  in  1888  for  the  protection 
of  woods,  by  which  the  r^hts  of  forest  owners  were 
limited  and  regulated.  The  complete  clearance  of 
any  woods  near  the  sources  or  banks  of  rivers  is  now 
prohibited,  and  trees  felled  for  fuel  ptuposes  must  not 
be  less  than  40  years  old,  nor  for  building  purposes  less 
than  80  years  old.  This  law  is  enforced  throughout 
the  central  and  southern  districts  of  Russia,  but  not 
in  the  northern  forest  zone,  where  there  seems  to  be 
at  present  no  danger  of  the  extermination  of  the 
forests.  The  territory  now  covered  by  forests  in 
European  Russia  is  reckoned  at  474,000,000  acres ; 
in  Fmland  50,500,000 ;  in  Poland  6,700,000 ;  and  in 
the  Caucasus  18,700,000,  or  altogether  about  89  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  these  regions.  The  State  is 
the  largest  forest  owner,  possessing  no  less  than  64  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  in  European  Russia,  and  in  the 
extreme  north  as  much  as  98  per  cent,  of  the  forest 
lands.  The  most  widely  spread  species  of  tree  in  Russia 
is  the  fir  {Picea  excelsa)  and  next  to  that  the  pine  {Pinits 
sylvestris),  which  extends  farther  south  than  the  fir. 
Of  leaf-bearing  trees  the  most  frequent  are  the  birch, 
the  aspen,  and  the  oak,  though  the  last  does  not  grow  at 
aU  in  the  north.  The  export  of  timber  and  wooden 
goods  in  1901  attained  a  value  of  56,910,000  roubles, 
but  the   consumption  of  wood  within  the  empire  for 
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fuel  and  building  purposes  is  very  large.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  Russian  timber, 
her  import  constituting  m  1900,  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  Russian  export' 


5.  Cattle  Rearing 

The  raising  of  live  stock  is  another  very  important 
branch  of  agriculture  in  Russia.  "  Dairying  and  the 
fattening  of  cattle  are  carried  on  largely  in  the  north- 
western governments,  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  in 
Finland,  while  in  Poland  and  the  western  governments 
dairying  and  pig-breeding  are  extensively  practised. 
In  uie  less  fertile  north-eastern  governments  fattening 
of  stock  is  less  profitable,  though  the  peasants,  who 
own  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  this  region,  breed 
large  nunibers  of  cattle  known  as  Great  Russian  cattle, 
and  in  some  districts  of  this  region  dairying  is  a 
prominent  industry.  The  most  important  stock-raising 
districts  lie,  however,  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
steppe  governments,  and  also  in  the  Don  territory. 
Here  the  industry  is  assisted  by  extensive  pastures, 
and  an  abundance  of  winter  keep.  It  is  in  this 
r^ion  also  that  horse-breeding  has  found  its  greatest 
development  In  Trans-Caucasian  and  steppe  districts 
of  Central  Asia  and  Western  Siberia  cattle-herding  is 
still  the  predominant  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
The  great  sheep-breeding  districts  lie  in  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  governments  of  the  empire,  the 
size  of  the  flocks  diminishing  from  south  to  north, 
while  in  the  north-eastern  governments  the  sheep 
stock  relatively  to  the  area  and  population  is  veiy 
smalL"  The  numbers  of  difierent  classes  of  live  stock 
throughout  the  Empire  in  1900  were  calculated  as 
follows : — 

'  "Steteamui's  Year-book,"  1903,  pp.  1029-30.  "Riusis:  its  IndiutriM 
and  Trade,"  pp.  31S-24,  Journal  iff  Board  nf  Agriculture,  December 
1901. 
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Honet. 

Cttk. 

Sheep  uid 
go>i». 

Swine. 

Other 

■tdBUji. 

PoUnd 

CsucasU.Sibena, 
and  Central  AaU 

1»,681,76» 
1,393,906 

4,886,029 

^,913,228 
3,003,M9 

7,670,040 

49,043,410 
2,548,081 

21,003,832 

ll,370,fill 
1,269,001 

1,294,942 

166,182 
18 

802,879 

Total      .        . 

25,961,706 

43,686,897 

70,647,323' 

13,924,484 

369,079 

As  compared  with  the  returns  for  1888  the  figures 
for  1900  show  a  decided  increase  in  European  Russia 
and  Poland.     The  numbers  are  as  follows : — 


The  smallest  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  horses,  and  between  1888  and  1898  there  was  an 
absolute  diminution  in  their  mmiber.  This  was  due 
to  the  succession  of  bad  hay  and  com  harvests  during 
that  period,  which  made  it  impossible  for  many  of 
the  peasants  to  feed  their  horses  during  the  winter. 
Thus  throughout  ten  governments  which  suffered 
most  firom  me  famine  of  1891,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  number  of  horses  owned  by  peasants  in  1888  was 
5,876,000,  and  in  1898,  4,220,000.  In  the  same 
governments  the  number  of  farms  belonging  to  peasants 
who  owned  no  horse  at  all  increased  &om  618,000  in 
1888  to  818,000  in  1898,  whilst  the  number  of  those 
'who  owned  two  or  more  horses  fell  from  1,258,000  in 
1888  to  1,004,000  in  1898.  The  number  of  draught 
and  other  cattle  belonging  to  the  peasants  in  Central 

>  Tbie  total  does  not  rmnlt  from  the  addition  of  the  items,  but  it  the 
one  given  in  the  official  Tetnms. 
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Russia  and  generally  over  the  Black  Mould  zone,  also 
decreased  between  1888  Mid  1898  from  the  same  causes. 
Great  eflfbrts  are  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  improve  the  breeds  of  the  various  kinds  of 
live  stock,  especially  with  a  view  to  fostering  meat 
and  dairy  exports  to  Great  Britain.  During  the  last 
few  years  "ttie  requirements  of  the  British  market 
have  created  in  Russia  a  profitable  export  trade  and 
industry  in  game,  eggs,  and  butter.  .  .  .  For  the  greater 
development  of  the  meat  export  trade,  the  ftfinistry 
of  Finance  has  granted  to  the  Moscow  Agricultural 
Society  a  sum  of  175,000  roubles,  of  which  65,000 
roubles  will  be  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  experi- 
mental exports  of  meat  to  Great  Britain,  and  10,000 
roubles  to  arranging  for  periodical  visits  to  British 
agricultural  markets  of  parties  of  Russian  agriculturists 
and  dealers  in  agricultural  produce."  In  1899  European 
Russia  furnished  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  meat  pro- 
duction of  the  world,  and  the  increase  in  the  exports 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  dairy  produce  from  Russia  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Durj  pioduce 
Meat  . 


Roublw. 
28,829,000 
7,590,000 
980,000 


Roablee. 
31,fi46,D00 
14,040,000 

1,197,000 


Boubke. 
35,544,000 
27,008,000 

2,149,000 


The  value  of  Russian  butter  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  1899  was  £685,498,  and  in  1901,  £1,655,288, 
and  the  imports  of  Russian  eggs  into  Great  Britain 
in  the  latter  year  amounted  in  value  to  £1,207,474.  It 
is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  best  Russian  butter, 
however,  is  exported  to  Denmark  and  fi^m  there  re- 
exported to  Great  Britain  as  Danish  butter.' 

I  "  Stateaman's  Yesr-hook,"  1901,  1903.  "  IndustriM  of  Rmeia : 
Agriculture  and  Forestrj,"  pp.  204-29.  LetanuuiD  und  Parvus,  "Das 
hnngemd*  RnsRland,"  p.  346.  JoumaJ  qf  Board  of  Agrieviture,  December 
leoi.     Board  of  Trade  Journal,  December  13th,  1900 ;  January  24th,  1901. 
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6.  Chakactebistics  and  Defects  of  Peasant 
Cultivation 

We  have  seen  that  by  far  the  lai^est  proportion  of 
agricultural  land  in  Russia  is  fanned  by  peasant  culti- 
vators, working  either  on  their  own  allotments  or  on 
the  estates  of  neighbouring  landowners.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country  the  methods  of  agriculture  which  are 
followed  comprise  all  the  defects  arising  fi:t>m  ignorance 
and  extreme  poverty,  and  are  leading  to  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  even  the  extraordinarily  fertile  soil  of  the 
Black  Mould  zone.  The  Russian  peasant  was  till  quite 
recently  (1861),  and  still  shows  the  characteristics  of,  a 
serf.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  without  energy  or  enterprise, 
capable  of  passiveljr  enduring  pain  and  misery,  but 
incapable  of  improving  his  position  by  his  own  effort 
or  initiative.  "  He  lunents  his  fate  or  thanks  God 
for  it,  but  accepts  both  good  and  evil  without  the 
idea  ever  occumng  to  him  that  one  can  demand  the 
good  or  combat  and  overcome  the  evil  ...  A 
complete  absence  of  independence,  a  complete  and 
unconditional  submission  to  whatever  comes  from  an 
external  power — these  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  peasant's  theory  of  the  universe."  He  has,  in 
consequence,  in  very  few  cases  even  attempted  to 
overcome  the  economic  difficulties  left  by  the  emanci- 
pation, and  under  the  sway  of  the  village  community 
IS  often  no  more  free  than  he  was  in  the  state  of 
serfdom.* 

The  emancipation  gave  the  peasants  their  personal 
freedom,  but  imposed  upon  them  the  burden  of  paying 
both  taxes  and  the  redemption  payment  for  their  lands, 
payments  which  had  to  be  made  in  money,  whereas 
their  former  obligations  had  been  discharged  in  labour 
or  natural  produce.  And  since,  owing  to  the  smidl  size 
of  the  lots,  and  the  backward  state  of  cultivation,  the 

■  SchiiUe-GATeruiU,  "  VoUca.  Studieu  aus  Roaalaud,"  ^  331.fi. 
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f)roduce  is  sometimes  entirely  or  almost  entirely  swal- 
owed  up  by  these  payments,  the  possession  of  land  has 
become  no  privilege,  but  an  obligation,  enforced  by 
the  commumtr  upon  its  members  according  to  their 
capacity  for  labour.  The  hardship  of  the  money  pay- 
ment is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  taxes  must  be 
paid  immemately  after  the  harvest.  This  obliges  the 
peasants  to  sell  Uieir  grain  when  prices  are  lowest,  even 
though  they  must  buy  it  back  again  in  the  spring  at 
higher  prices.  Nicolai-on  quotes  fi?om  reports  on  the 
grain  trade  in  various  parts  of  Russia  to  show  how 
widespread  this  occurrence  is,  and  a  proverb  has  grown 
up  among  the  peasants :  "  Do  not  grieve,  httle  rye, 
because  you  must  go  to  the  town ;  I  shall  certainly 
have  to  pay  dear  for  you,  but  still  I  shall  bring  you 
back."  It  is,  however,  in  most  cases,  only  in  very 
insufficient  quantities  that  it  can  be  bought  back,  and 
as  a  result  the  peasants  are  improperly  fed  even  in 
ordinary  years,  and  starve  when  the  harvests  &il. 
Accormn^  to  those  who  best  know  the  circumstances, 
the  majonty  of  the  peasants  only  have  enough  of  their 
own  grain  to  last  until  Christmas,  and  the  richer  only 
till  Easter. 

Moreover,  the  result  of  the  increased  rwlway  and 
other  means  of  transport  within  the  country  and  the 
growing  foreign  trade,  is  that  the  best  quality  and  most 
nourishing  kinds  of  grain  are  exported,  leaving  only  the 
inferior  and  less  nourishmg  grain  for  home  consumption. 
Nicolai-on  mentions  two  facts  to  show  how  dependent 
the  peasants  are  for  their  very  existence  upon  their 
agricultural  produce,  and  how  unwillingly  they  part 
with  it  The  first  is  that  the  increase  of  the  papulation 
during  the  twenty  years  after  the  emancipation  was  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  allotments,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  less  the  amount  of  produce  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers,  the  slower  their  rate  of  increase. 
The  increase  of  population  amongst  peasants  who 
possessed  less  than  1  dessiatin  was  16-6  per  cent. ; 
amongst  those  with  less  than  2  dessiatins,   17*8  per 
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cent ;  with  less  than  8  dessiatiiis,  19  per  cent. ; 
with  less  than  4  dessiatins,  21*2  per  cent ;  with  less 
than  S  dessiatins,  254  per  cent. ;  with  less  than  6 
dessiatins,  27'7  per  cent ;  -  and  with  more  than  6 
dessiatins,  80*8  per  cent.  The  second  fact  is  that,  if 
there  is  a  good  rye  harvest  for  two  years  ninning,  the 
wice  of  rye  falls  during  the  first  year,  because  taxes  and 
debts  compel  the  peasants  to  sell,  but  during  the  second 
year  the  price  rises,  because  the  peasants  keep  the 
grain  for  their  own  consumption.^ 

In  spite  of  the  forced  s^cs  of  grain,  however,  the 
taxes  aie  frequently,  and  in  some  districts  constantly,  in 
arrears.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Black  Mould 
zone,  and  particularly  in  East  and  Central  Russia,  the 
regions  which  depend  most  exclusively  upon  agriculture, 
and  where  communal  ownership  is  most  prevalent.  In 
1885  the  arrears  of  the  peasants'  payments  amounted  to 
50  million  roubles,  and  in  1896  the  sum  had  grown 
to  142^  millions.  In  some  years  the  amount  of  the 
arrears  exceeded  the  whole  annual  taxation,  whilst  in 
certain  districts  they  amounted  to  three  and  four  times 
the  annual  taxation.  The  following  table  shows  the 
average  annual  amount  of  arrears,  and  the  proportion 
this  bore  to  the  annual  taxation  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  burden  of  taxation  was  felt  the  most,  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years : — 


Centnl  Bnnik. 

LitUeBonik. 

Sonth-weet  Ibi«u>. 

AoniuJ 

Penwot- 

tNM. 

Annukl 

roubles. 

Peroent- 
i«eof 

t&ies. 

AnDiud 

Peroent- 

1871-75    . 
1S7&^   . 
lasi-sa   . 
1886-90    . 
1891-94    . 

3,932,000 
6,446,000 
11,07S,000 
12,363,000 
39,220,000 

■    10-4 
lC-9 
28 '4 
38fi 
12fi-3 

1,368,000 
1,023,000 
1,898,000 
2,105,000 
2,283,000 

12-8 
8-9 
18-3 
31-3 
32-4 

l,fi70,000 

l,12fl,000 

814,000 

284,000 

366,000 

131 
8-7 
7-2 

3a 

4-9 

■  NicoUi-4ni,  "  Kb  VolkswiilMluft  in  RnseUnd,"  pp.  53-79.     Sclmlze- 
Giremitx,  "  Volks.  Stadien  ans  Rusaland,"  pp.  331-4. 
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South  Buauo. 

Blast  Romla. 

Anniul 

Percent. 

«geof 
taxes. 

Annu^ 

Peroent- 

1871-76     

1876-80 

1881-8« 

1886-90 

1891-85     

1,828,000 
3,130,000 
2,861,000 
2,983,000 
1,766,000 

21-0 
83-2 
31-4 
36-6 
20-6 

6,446,000 
7,891,000 
12,077,000 
17,164,000 
40,478,000 

25-2 
86-0 
68-0 
98-5 
236  0 

For  the  payment  of  the  taxes  the  village  elders,  or 
chief  men,  are  responsible,  and  stringent  measures  are 
adopted  to  secure  the  payments  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 
From  peasants  who  cannot  make  up  their  arrears,  the 
land  is  taken  away,  and  given  to  others  who  are  better 
off,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  defaulters  are  obliged,  by 
the  community,  to  work  for  an  employer,  their  wages 
being  paid  not  to  them  but  to  the  village  elder  until 
the  amount  of  the  arrears  is  covered.  In  the  year  1891, 
as  many  as  768  peasants  were  hired  out  in  this  way, 
practically  as  slaves,  to  work  either  on  the  land  or  m 
factories.  But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  it  has  become 
more,  and  more  difficult  to  enforce  payment,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  the  rates  of  taxation  have  been 
lowered  by  the  Government,  and  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  postponed.  A  fiill  account  of  these  measures 
was  ^ven  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
the  Tsar  for  1900,  and  is  quoted  below.' 

It  is  evident  that  whatever  the  origin  of  the 
communal  ownership  of  land  may  have  been,  its 
present  maintenance  is  due  to  the  manner  of  levying 
the  taxes,  and  it  is  just  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  the  heaviest  that  communal 
ownership  is  most  firmly  estabUshed.  It  is,  therefore, 
according  to  Professor  von  Schulze-Gilvemitz,  rather  a 
s3rmptom  than,  as  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  the  cause  of 

■  Schulze-Gavernitx,     "  Volks.     Studien    ans    Russland,"    pp.     331-7, 
Lehmuin  und  Putub,  "Daa  hnngemde  Russland,"  pp.  446-62. 
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unfavourable  agricultural  conditions.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  has  reacted  upon  those  conditions,  since  all  motive 
for  industry  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
peasant  is  destroyed,  ^en  he  feels  that  his  extra 
produce  may  be  seized  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  defaulting 
neighbotu*.  or  that  at  the  next  redistribution  of  land 
he  may  lose  his  well-cultivated  fields  and  receive  in 
exchange  land  which  has  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 
The  poorer  peasants,  on  the  other  hand,  demand  such 
redistributions  with  increasing  frequency,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  thus  obtain  fields  which  have  been  under 
better  cultivation  than  their  own.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  not  surprising  that  agriculture  should 
deteriorate,  even  if  more  direct  evils  do  not  arise. 
Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  is  the  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  the  live  stock.  This  is  due,  partly  to  bad 
harvests,  and  partly  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
grain  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes  by  its  sale,  and  conse- 
quait  diminution  of  pasture  and  meadow  land.  The 
decrease  of  the  live  stock  acts  injuriously  upon  agricul- 
ture in  two  ways.  Firstly,  the  peasants  have  insufficient 
horses  or  draught  cattle  for  their  farming  operations, 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  use  the  most  primitive 
implements,  which  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
whde,'  secondly,  they  have  insufficient  maniue.  This 
second  point  is  of  great  importance,  as,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  increased  cultivation  of 
grain  for  export,  the  soil  of  even  the  rich  Black  Mould 
zone  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  Moreover,  the 
ground  which  is  not  manured  is  light  and  easily  dried 
up,  and  the  process  of  clearing  the  forests,  which  has 
been  going  on  both  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  on 
the  peasants'  properties,  has  rendered  the  climate  much 
less  moist  than  formerly,  so  that  in  some  districts 
droughts  are  of  fVequent  occurrence.  The  emplo^ent 
of  manure  for  fuel  where  it  occurs  fiirther  dimmishes 
the  supply  available  for  the  land.  All  these  causes 
contribute  to  bring  about  the  following  results : — 
"  (1)    A  general  diminution  in  the  yield  of  the  crops. 
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The  maximum  of  the  good  years,  the  astonishingly  good 
harvests,  become  less  and  less  frequent  (2)  The  bad 
hiuTests  become  more  frequent,  sometimes  as  the  direct 
result  of  growing  grain  without  interruption  on  the 
same  soil,  sometimes  because  the  impoverished  soil  is 
less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  unfavourable 
weather.  (8)  A  still  more  general  falling  off  in 
methods  of  cultivation,  degeneration  of  the  crops, 
increase  of  weeds,  etc."' 


7.  MoDEBN  Development  and  Tendencies 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  backward  condition  of  peasant 
cultivation  and  of  agriculture  generally  in  Russia,  there 
are  changes  taking  place  here  and  there  which  show 
that  modem  tendencies  are  making  themselves  felt 
The  two  main  directions  in  which  progress  can  be 
seen  are  in  the  appearance  of  different  social  classes 
amongst  the  agricultural  population,  mid  in  the  decay 
of  communal  ownership  in  some  locaUties.  The  former 
of  these  implies  the  growth  of  a  class  of  fermers  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the  ordinary  peasants,  who  have 
added  to  their  original  allotments  by  the  purchase  or 
renting  of  land  frt>m  the  landowners  or  their  poorer 
neighbours.  With  the  increase  in  land  they  are  able 
to  obtain  a  greater  proportional  return  for  the  labour 
expended  on  it,  and  this  in  turn  enables  them  to  apply 
more  money  to  their  farms  in  the  form  of  improved 
implements  and  methods  of  cultivation  less  exhausting 
to  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  in  every  country  that  the 
produce  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run  which  is  me  result 
of  employing  the  best  implements  of  labour  and  the 
most  capable  labomrers,  so  that  the  best  hope  for  the 
agricultural  friture  of  Russia  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  land  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  well-to-do 
peasants.    M.  de  Witte,  the  Finance  Minister,  in  his 

*  Schulie-GfiTeniitz,    "Volkg.     Studieo    mu    RiugUnd,"    pp.    337-44. 
Lekmum  nnd  Rum*,  "Dm  htmgBrade  Ronland,"  p.  944. 
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report  on  the  budget  for  1896  said :  "  formerly  pros- 
perous villages  and  even  prosperous  single  peasants' 
farms  were  an  exception.  Now  a  well-to-do  class  of 
agriculturists  is  growing  up  in  all  districts,  which 
raises  itself  above  the  mass  of  the  peasantry.  This 
class  is  gaining  in  numbers  and  making  remarkable 
advances  in  prosperity ;  it  owns  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  savmgs  banks  deposits,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  constantly  increasing  its  consumption  of  manu- 
factured and  other  goods ;  it  is  a  class  of  men  who 
understand  how  to  overcome  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  life  and  to  turn  all  their 
circumstiuices  to  advantage."  The  process  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  o£  another  class  amongst  the 
poorest  peasants,  who  no  longer  cultivate  their  own 
land,  but  work  for  others  as  agricidtural  labourers  or 
factory  hands. 

These  changes  proceed  side  by  side  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  capitalist  system,  which  is  synonymous 
in  Russian  literature  with  an  economic  system  based  upon 
the  money  currency,  and  the  growth  of  individuahsm, 
and  are  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Slavophiles,  who  see  in 
them  the  destruction  of  national  characteristics,  and  the 
introduction  of  Western  proletarianism.  They  discredit 
the  prosperous  and  enterprising  peasants  by  giving 
them  the  title  of  usurers  {kulaxi),  and  amongst  the 
Socialistic  pseudo-Liberals  prosperity  on  the  part  of 
a  peasant  is  treated  as  a  vice.  It  is  no  doubt  quite 
true  that  in  many  cases  the  richer  peasants  take  an 
unscrupulous  advantage  of  the  needs  of  their  poorer 
neighbours ;  but  this  is  not  always  so,  and  the  rate 
of  mterest  which  they  exact,  although  apparently  very 
high,  is  not  more  so  than  that  current  m  the  district, 
which  is  necessitated  by  the  general  uncertainty  of 
agricultural  conditions,  and  the  absence  of  any  power 
of  mortgage.  Thus  the  peasants  often  regard  a  money- 
lender as  their  benefactor  if  he  does  not  charge  more 
than  18  per  cent,  interest,  as  the  ordinary  rate  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  SO  per  cent.     Moreover,  the 
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tidce  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  markets  for  sale. 
Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
of  the  Little  Russians  generally,  is  that  the  position 
of  women  is  far  better  m  their  families  than  amongst 
the  Great  Russians.  Although  the  system  of  large 
fanuly  commimities  was  prevatmit  amongst  the  Little 
Russian  Cossacks,  it  is  no  longer  so,  and  on  the  marriage 
of  a  son  his  father  endeavours  if  possible  to  give  him 
a  house  and  a  small  piece  of  land  for  his  own  use.  The 
influence  of  the  women  has  contributed  to  this  breaking 
up  of  the  communal  family  system,  in  which  the  wives 
of  the  sons  had  a  very  inferior  position.  Some  traces 
of  it  are  still  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  customs 
which  regulate  inheritance.  The  son  who  has  remained 
in  his  father's  house  has  a  prior  claim  over  those  who 
have  left  it,  while  the  daughters  inherit  no  share  in 
the  land,  and  persons  who  are  not  relations,  but  have 
lived  and  worked  with  the  family  and  helped  to  pay 
the  taxes,  take  their  share  with  the  other  members 
in  the  division  of  the  property.' 

During  the  reigns  of  Catherine  IL  and  Alex- 
ander L  German  peasants  were  invited  to  settle  in 
the  newly  opened  lands  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  order 
that  they  might  introduce  and  teach  to  the  surrounding 
Russian  peasants  German  methods  of  cultivation. 
These  colonies  still  remain  quite  distinct  from  the 
Russian  village,  and  on  the  whole  show  a  much  more 
prosperous  and  well-kept  appearance,  though  in  some 
respects  they  have  disappointed  the  hopes  of  their 
founders,  and  have  adopted  the  prevalent  Russian 
customs  instead  of  setting  a  higher  standard.  This  has 
especially  been  the  case  witb  regard  to  the  introductdmi 
of  communal  ownership  and  of  an  exhaustive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  At  their  original  settlement  they 
were  gnuited  a  lai^  section  of  land,  a  house  and  cattle 
for  each  family,  and  freedom  from  taxation  for  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years,  but  as  their  numbers  have 
increased  the  land  has  been  redivided,   although  the 

■  8chnlH>4:iiveniitz,  "  VolkB.  Stodien  mu  Rn»Ui)d,"  pp.  U0.S9. 
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the  sole  form  of  industiy,  and  such  cultivation  as  there 
is  must  be  intensive,  communal  ownership  is  neither 
so  widespread  nor  so  firmly  established  as  in  the 
Black  Mould  zone.  Distxicts  which  axe  favourably- 
situated  with  regard  to  foreign  trade  and  good  markete 
for  their  produce  are  also  more  inclined  to  individual 
ownership.  Such  are  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  the  north, 
and  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
in  the  south.  There  are  three  classes  of  peasants  in 
Rus^  whose  customs  with  regard  to  land  ownership 
and  cultivation  are  sufficiently  distinct  £rom  those  of 
the  ordinary  Russians  to  require  a  special  mention. 
These  are  uie  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  the  German 
colonists,  and  the  Jews.' 

The  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  are  distinct  from  the 
Don  Cossacks  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  district 
and  Siberia,  who  still  form  an  essentially  military  class 
and  generally  despise  agricultural  pursuits,  preferring 
to  let  their  land  rather  flian  to  cultivate  it  themselves. 
Those  who  have  settled  in.  Little  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  energetic  and  successful  farmers,  who  have 
managed  by  purchasing  and  renting  land  from  the 
nobles  to  obtain  extensive  farms.  Many  of  them 
possess  several  hundred  dessiatins,  and  some  even  culti- 
vate over  a  thousand  dessiatins.  They  do  not  as  a 
rule  live  in  villages,  as  the  Russian  peasants  do,  but 
on  solitary  farms  surrounded  only  by  a  few  cottages 
for  their  labourers,  who  do  not  own  any  land  of  their 
own.  In  their  methods  of  cultivation  they  are  generally 
far  in  advance  of  the  Russian  peasants,  employing 
de^ploughing  iron  ploughs  of  Germ&n  manufacture 
and  steam  tlu-ashing  machines,  and  manuring  the  land 
more  regularly.  They  cultivate  wheat  and  barley  for 
export,  often  sending  the  grain  in  their  own  ox-waggons 
to  the  sea,  and  bringing  back  fish  and  salt.  But  they 
eat  rye-bread  themselves,  and  live  very  simply.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  peasants  they  generally  cultivate  gardens 
round  their  houses,  and  plant  orchids,  and  the  women 

■  Sdralce-GtvemitB,  "  Volkt.  Stodim  sue  RuaeUnd,"  pp.  844-8  SM-TO. 
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Je\^  act  as  middlemm  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers, they  are  boatjnen,  carmen,  and  carriers,  and 
Hie  market  organised  by  their  exertions  stimulates  the 
peasant  to  produce  more  than  would  otherwise  be 
grown.  This  increase  of  production  in  Jewish  districts 
IS  so  marked  that  the  fact  has  been  observed  that 
famines  are  practically  unknown  within  the  Jewish 
pale,  although  the  soil  is  of  poorer  qu^ty  within 
its  limits  than  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  This 
activity  is  stigmatised  in  Russia  as  the  exploitation  of 
the  peasants,  but  in  the  interior,  where  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  Uve,  the  peasants  have  no  purchasers  of 
their  produce,  and  obviously  it  is  better  for  than  to 
sell,  even  at  a  low  price,  than  not  to  be  able  to  sell 
at  all.  Major  Evans  Gordon  quotes  the  lower  death 
rate  and  lower  indebtedness  of  the  peasants  to  the 
Government  within  the  pale  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  Jews  '*  are  a  beneficial  element  in  the 
population  and  promote  prosperi^  in  thinly  populated 
agricultural  regions  Uke  those  of  Western  Russia,  where 
the  Christian  people  have  no  natural  tendency  to 
oi^anise  trade  on  their  own  account."  Mr.  Fahner, 
who  shares  this  opinion,  states  that  if  the  law  confining 
the  Jews  to  the  towns  of  the  pale  had  been  strictly 
enforced  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  complete  dis- 
location of  country  life  and  would  have  been  as 
injurious  to  the  Russian  peasants  as  to  the  Jews.  Both 
writers  agree  in  maintaining  that  not  the  slightest 
degree  of  animosity  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
Christian  peasants  and  their  Jewish  neighbours ;  even 
in  districts  where  the  Jews  form  the  majority  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  population  Hve  in  perfect  harmony 
together. 

It  is  possible  that  an  additional  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  Jewish  population  may  be  afforded  by  the  new 
agricultural  colleges,  which  have  recently  been  founded 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Russia.  "  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with 
the  Russian  Government  which  have  for  their  object 
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the  extension  to  these  agricultural  scholars  oi  the  same 
privileges  enjoyed  by  skilled  artisans,  namely,  the  right 
to  live  outside  the  pale  " :  this  permission,  if  granted, 
will  relieve  the  towns  of  the  pale  of  some  of  thdr 
surplus  population.  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  exist  in 
IJthuania,  and  in  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Vilna, 
Kovno,  and  Grodno,  as  well  as  in  Bessarabia  and  the 
Caucasus ;  but  the  area  allotted  to  the  settlers  is  too 
small  to  support  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  now  reduced  to  extr^e  poverty.* 


8.  Agrarian  Legislation 

The  legislation  that  accompanied  the  emancipation 
of  the  peasants  contained  several  provisions  for  the 
transition  from  communal  to  private  ownership  in  land. 
Thus  the  whole  village  commimity  could  adopt  private 
ownership  by  a  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  if  all  the  redemption  payments  had  been 
discharged  by  the  community,  individual  members 
could  demand  private  property  in  their  own  allotments. 
Even  if  the  community  had  not  discharged  all  its 
payments,  the  property  of  individual  members  might 
become  their  own,  if  the  community  gave  its  consent, 
or  if  the  member  himself  paid  off  all  that  was  due 
upon  his  allotment  to  the  local  authorities.  Amongst 
the  former  State  peasants  any  individual  could  receive 
his  allotment  bs  a  private  possession  if  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  community  gave  their  consent. 
These  laws  remained  unaltered  until  189S,  but  had 
little  practical  result,  as  no  whole  communities  were 
able  to  pay  off  all  that  was  due,  and  they  were  unwilling 
to  allow  the  land  of  the  more  prosperous  peasants  to 
pass  into  private  property.     Advantage  was,  however, 

'  Major  EvanB  Gordon,  "The  Alien  Tminigrant,"  pp.  79,  121,  132, 
F.  H.  E.  Palmer,  "  Rosnan  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  p.  1.33.  L.  Errem, 
"  Lee  Jnife  Riums,"  fp.  ia<M4 
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taken  oi  the  permission  for  individuals  to  dischar^  the 
redemption  payment  uptm  their  own  land  and  thus  free 
it  from  communal  control,  in  some  cases  by  successful 
peasants  who  had  been  able  to  raise  sufficient  money 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  others  by  would-be  purchasers 
of  the  land,  who  advanced  money  to  the  poorer  peasants 
for  the  redemption  of  their  land,  which  they  were  then 
able  to  acquire.^ 

In  1889  was  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  laws 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  power  of 
a  village  community  over  its  members.  In  uiat  year 
the  local  authorities  were  given  the  power  to  revise  the 
decisions  of  the  communal  assemblies,  and  to  annul 
them  if  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  or  unjust  to  any  member  of  it.  In  1898  the 
power  of  the  local  authorities  was  extended  to  the 
distribution  of  the  land,  and  the  following  year  they 
ware  empowered  to  interfere  in  the  assessment  and 
manner  of  rwsing  the  taxes.  Whilst  the  Government, 
and  especially  the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  de  Witte, 
hoped  m  this  way  to  free  the  peasants  to  some  extent 
fix>m  the  oppressive  system  of  communal  control,  their 
intentions  have  been  partially  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  local  authorities  are,  as  a  rule,  imbued  with  the 
so-caUed  nationalist  spirit,  which  seeks  to  maintain  the 
communal  ownership  of  land  and  communal  control 
over  the  peasants  as  characteristic  and  valuable  Russian 
institutions.  And  even  in  legislation  these  two  con- 
trary streams  of  opinion  have  found  expression.  Thus 
another  law  in  1898  prohibited  redistributions  of  land 
at  intervals  of  less  than  twelve  years,  and  enacted  that 
peasants  who  had  improved  the  land  allotted  to  them 
by  manuring,  draining,  irrigation,  or  in  any  other  way, 
should  in  the  event  of  a  r^iistribution  receive  the  same 
or  equally  good  allotments,  or  be  given  compensation. 
Other  regulations  restricting  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  land 
between  the  periodical  redistributions,  also  favoured  the 
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growth  of  indiridiialism ;  but  again  in  another  law 
passed  a  few  months  later  the  opposite  tendency  was 
visible,  for  by  it  individuals  were  declared  unable  to 
firee  their  land  from  communal  control  by  discharging 
the  redemption  payments,  unless  the  community  gave 
its  consent.^ 

In  the  report  of  the  Finance  Minister  to  the  Tsar 
upon  the  budget  for  1900,  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  agrarian  conditions  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  was  set  forth  in  the  following 
passage  in  somewhat  optimistic  terms : — 

"Following  out  the  directions  of  Your  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  miancial  department  has  done  its  best  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  this 
respect  the  progress  made  in  1899  is  considerable. 
Arrears  of  payment  in  redemption  of  land  have  been 
almost  completely  done  away  with,  current  payments 
have  been  made  easier,  and  the  methods  of  levying 
the  assessed  taxes  on  the  village  communities  have  been 
regulated.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  these 
measures,  as  the  opinion  is  still  prevalent,  that  the 
causes  retarding  the  improvement  of  peasant  life  are 
the  burden  of  mid  redemption  payments  and  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  arrears,  wnich  are  collected  in  a 
manner  ruinous  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no  denjring 
that  when  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  peasants,  the 
terms  of  land  redemption  were  in  some  cases  settled 
without  the  paying  capacity  of  the  peasantry  being 
sufficiently  taken  into  account,  and  that  the  manner  of 
collecting  redemption  arrears,  sometimes  in  considerable 
sums  and  with  the  employment  of  severe  coercive 
measures,  has  prevented  the  peasants  from  placing  their 
domestic  economy  on  a  firm  basis.  But  attention  has 
already  been  drawn  to  this  unsatis&ctory  state  of  af&irs 
and  Your  Imperial  M^esty  has  commanded  that  the 
rates  of  payment  should  be  brought  within  the  paying 
capacity  of  the  peasant  population. 

"  For  this  purpose  two  measures  have  been  taken  by 

>  Seholse-Giveroits,  "  Volks.  Stndien  ua  Rnaaluid,"  pp.  372-83. 
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the  Ministay  of  Finance:  (I)  postponement  of  arrears, 
and  payment  by  instalments,  ana  (2)  lowering  the 
present  rate  of  payment  by  means  of  readjusting 
the  instalments  of  the  unpaid  debt  These  measin^s 
would  not  be  difficult  to  cany  out,  were  it  possible  to 
give  the  whole  population  the  same  alleviations  in 
regard  to  redemption  arrears  and  redemption  payments. 
By  simplifying  the  work  of  the  financial  department 
and  of  local  authorities  to  the  utmost,  such  uniformity 
would  considerably  curtail  the  time  necessary  to  apply 
the  alleviations  allowed  by  law  to  all  the  payers  of 
luid  redemption.  But,  however  great  the  advantages 
of  this  wholesale  system  may  be  from  a  praetical  point 
of  view,  such  a  solution  of  the  question  is  hardly  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity.  Economic  con- 
ditions vary,  not  merely  in  different  provinces  and 
districts,  but  even  in  the  same  xmhst.  Side  by  side 
with  peasants  requiring  the  special  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  are  others  that  are  quite  able  to  fulfil  all 
their  obligations  in  regard  to  land  redemption,  without 
any  difficulty. 

"  The  causes  of  the  existence  of  arrears  are  likewise 
various.  Even  admitting  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such 
arrears  accumulate,  not  in  consequence  of  any  avoidance 
of  payment  on  the  part  of  the  peasant,  but  owing  to 
the  burden  of  the  redemption  payments,  or  to  bad 
harvests  and  other  calamities,  still,  for  individual  villages 
this  burden  and  these  calamities  are  *  so  different  as 
to  be  almost  incommensurable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  wholesale  system  of  tax-alleviation  would 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice.  The  peasants 
would  not  only  fail  to  appreciate  their  obligations  as 
taxpayers,  but  would  come  to  believe  in  the  possibihty 
of  avoidii^g  payment,  in  hopes  of  some  new  exemptions 
or  alleviations.  There  is  another  objection  to  this 
system  of  wholesale  lowering  of  rates  and  cancelling 
of  arrears :  the  budget  woiud  suffer  by  it.  In  all 
wholesale  alleviations,  the  Government  would  have 
to    give    up    a    part    of   assured    revenue,    and    this 
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consideration  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  exemptions,  which,  in  its  turn,  would 
prevent  these  alleviations  from  being  of  much  use 
m  the  case  of  the  most  needy  taxpayers.  These  con- 
siderations caused  the  fmanoal  department  to  reject 
the  wholesale  system  of  making  redemption  payments 
easier,  and  to  give  preference  to  a  slower  and  more 
cautious  system — ^that  of  lightening  the  paymoits  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  paying  capacities  of  the 
individual  taxpayer. 

' '  This  idea  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  of  February  7th, 
1894,  for  the  postponement  and  the  payment  by  instal- 
ments of  redemption  arrears,  and  the  laws  of  May  18th, 
1896,  and  May  81st,  1899,  for  measures  to  lighten  the 
current  payments  in  redemption  of  land.'  By  these 
laws,  prior  to  granting  any  alleviation,  the  econcauic 
condition  and  paying  capacity  of  each  separate  village 
community  or  peasant  proprietor  is  examined  into, 
and  the  degree  of  alleviation  is  based  on  the  data 
afforded  by  such  investigation.  It  took  some  time 
to  make  these  investigations,  but  already  by  1898, 
the  application  of  the  law  of  February  71ii,  1894 
(for  the  postponement  and  payment  by  instalments  of 
arrears),  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  his  r^mrt  on  the  budget  of  1899,  was  able 
to  predict  the  completion  in  that  year  of  the  task 
undWtaken.  His  prediction  has  proved  correct,  and 
at  the  present  time,  of  the  116,000,000  roubles  of  arrears 
due  by  January  1st,  1899,  the  payment  of  90,000,000 
roubles  has  been  distributed  in  instalments.  Of  the 
remaining  26,000,000  roubles  the  collection  of  18,000.000 
roubles  has  been  stopped,  in  view  of  the  proposed 
examination  into  the  economic  condition  of  the  peasantry. 
Five  million  roubles  of  arreu^,  forming  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  assessment,  and  being  due  to  accidental 
causes,  do  not  come  under  the  law  of  February  7th,  1894. 
Finally  8,000,000  roubles  are  to  be  postponed  and  the 
instalments  adjusted  very  shortly,  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  is  already  receiving  the  applications  of  the 
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provincial  courts.  Thus  the  law  of  February  7th,  1894, 
in  regard  to  arrears  due  before  1899,  has  already  been 
apph^  to  almost  all  cases.  In  &ture  the  financial 
department  will  see  that  the  arrears  which  may  ac- 
cumulate owing  to  bad  harvests  and  such-like  causes, 
are  postponed  and  readjusted,  as  soon  as  they  arise, 
in  accordance  with  the  paying  capacities  of  the 
defaulters. 

"  The  Minister  of  Finance  therefore  thinks  he  may 
confidently  assert  that  land  redemption  arrears,  accumu- 
lating  through  no  fault  of  the  payers,  are  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,*  and  that  henceforth  the  prosperity 
of  the  rural  population  will  not  suffer  irom  the 
over-burdensome  collection  of  such  arrears.  Besides 
removing  the  caiises  of  arrears,  measures  have  been 
taken  to  lower  the  rates  of  the  redemption  payments. 
The  law  of  May  18th,  1896,  allowed  the  remaining  pay- 
ments in  redemption  of  land  to  be  readjusted,  at  tie 
request  of  the  peasants  themselves.  But  during  tiie 
three  years  since  its  promulgation,  this  law  was  not 
applied  very  frequently.  Up  to  July  1st,  1899,  there 
were  comparatively  very  few  applications  for  readjust- 
ment. This  slowness  was  due  partly  to  the  peasants 
not  being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the  re- 
adjustment permitted  by  the  law,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
redemption  payments  was  attained,  according  to  the 
law  of  May  18th,  1896,  by  prolonging  the  term  of 
redemption  very  considerably,  which  did  not  suit  the 
peasants.  In  consequence  of  this.  Your  Imperial 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  lay  before  the  Council  of  State  new  pro- 
posals for  measures  to  Hghten  the  payments  in 
redemption  of  land  by  peasants.  These  proposals,  alter 
being  examined  by  the  Council,  were  confirmed  by  Your 

'  The  anesrs  will  continue  to  exifrt,  and  b>  ligure  to  the  debit  of  the 
de&ulten,  but  theae  arrein  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  demaniled  at  mtjf 
moment,  ao  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Rmaian  fiscal  authorities,  thef 
will  no  longer  be  arrears  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term.  Vote  by 
Editor  of  Rufian  JminuU  ((f  Finaaeiat  Statittiet.) 
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Miwesty  on  May  81st,  1899.  The  most  important 
difference  between  the  new  Uw  and  those  preceding  it 
is :  first,  the  obligatory  and  immediate  investigation 
(and  not  as  heretofore,  at  the  request  of  the  peasants) 
into  the  economic  condition  of  such  villages  as  have 
never  once,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  paid  their  land 
redemption  tax  in  fiiU,  or  that  have  not,  during  the  said 
period,  paid  in  all  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  their 
redemption  taxes,  and,  secondly,  the  alteration  of  the 
conditions  on  which  land  redemption  payments  are 
readjusted,  so  as  to  lower  the  rate  of  the  instalments 
considerably,  without  unduly  prolonging  the  term  of 
redemption. 

"From  information  received  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  law  of  May  81st,  1899,  has  attained  its 
object.  The  obligatory  investigations  of  almost  19,000 
villages  have  been  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  in 
many  provinces  were  finished  by  last  autumn.  The 
preat  privileges  granted  by  the  new  law,  together  with 
the  circumstantial  explanations  given  to  me  peasants 
during  the  oblatory  examinations,  have  rapidly  in- 
creased the  number  of  applications  for  readjustment  of 
redemption  payments,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  number  will  continue  increasing.  In 
every  locality  the  peasants  at  first  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  readjustinent  of  their 
redemption  payments,  but  when  there  have  been  appli- 
cations from  several  villages,  and  especially  when  such 
applications  have  been  granted,  the  neighbouring 
villages  apply  for  the  same  privileges.  From  ^ly  1st  to 
December  1st,  1899,  the  number  of  applications  for 
readjustment  of  redemption  payments  presented  to  the 
Mimstry  of  Finance  was  very  little  below  that  of 
applications  presented  during  the  preceding  three  years. 
There  are  as  many  as  five  thousand  under  consideration 
in  locid  institutions,  without  reckoning  the  application 
of  villages  liable  to  obligatory  investigation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  examination,  the  reduction  of  land 
redemption  payments  made  during  these  five  months  of 
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1899  (540,000  roubles)  is  almost  equal  to  the  reduction 
made  during  the  preceding  three  years.  Such  progress 
gives  hope  of  a  i*apid  completion  of  this  work.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  on  its  part,  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
forward  the  universal  application  of  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  readjustment  of  redemption  payments,  in  the  way 
most  speedy  and  advantageous  to  the  peasants,  even  at 
considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  State  Treasury. 
All  this  makes  the  Minister  of  Finance  confident  of  the 
speedy  fiilfilment  of  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  command 
to  bring  the  rates  of  assessment  into  accordance  with 
the  paying,  capacities  of  the  population. 

"  Besides  cioing  away  with  arrears  and  reducing  the 
rate  of  current  redemption  payments,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  is  taking  measures  to  r^ulate  another  branch 
of  taxation,  which  has  been  and  still  is  the  object  of 
much  censure — viz.,  the  manner  of  collecting  the  taxes. 
The  Order  of  levying  assessed  taxes  on  the  allotments 
of  village  communities,  confirmed  by  Your  Majesty 
June  33rd,  1899,  will  come  into  force  in  1900.  Its  object 
is  to  regulate  the  methods  of  collecting  taxes  from  the 
peasantry.  It  is  true  that  this  law  does  not  radically 
change  the  system,  there  being  an  obstacle  in  the  form 
of  the  close  connection  between  the  rules  of  collection 
and  the  laws  governing  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  peasants,  and  the  organisation  of  village  government, 
laws  that  are  in  many  respects  antiquated  and  defective. 
Nevertheless,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Peasant 
Law,  the  law  of  June  28rd,  1899,  brings  in  many  essential 
improvements  in  detail  Attention  is  directed  prin- 
cipally to  collecting  the  receipts  for  the  current  year,  the 
collection  of  arrears  being  considered  as  less  important. 
The  law  regulates  the  compulsory  measures  and 
commits  the  superintendence  over  tax  collection  to 
authorities  standing  in  close  relation  to  the  peasants, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  their  well-being.  But  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  particular  improvements 
introduced  by  the  law  of  June  28rd,  are  the  measures 
taken  to  limit  mutual  responsibility  of  peasants  for  the 
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payments  in  redemption  of  land.  The  veiy  con- 
sciousness of  liability  to  answer  for  another  man  acts 
oppressively  on  the  peasantry  subjected  to  it,  and 
creates  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  each 
household  may  have  to  pay  —  an  uncertainty  which 
deranges  the  domestic  calculations  of  the  peasants,  and 
has  a  bad  influence  on  their  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Regarding  the  restrictions  already  made  as  a  merely 
temporary  measure,  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  his  part 
is  anxiously  seeking  for  some  means  of  totally  abolish- 
ing, as  soon  as  possible,  mutual  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  taxes." 

This  wish  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  1908.  On 
March  12th  (25th)  an  imperial  ukase  was  published, 
abolishing  the  system  by  wnich  the  peasant  communi- 
ties were  collectively  responsible  for  the  taxes  of  their 
members.  A  long  lurticle  appeared  in  The  Official 
Messejiger  at  the  same  time,  explaining  the  importance 
of  the  retbrm  and  the  steps  which  had  led  up  to  it. 
According  to  this,  "no  far-reaching  reform  could  be 
made  in  3iis  direction  until  the  system  of  tax-gathering 
had  been  organised ;  for  the  abolition  of  collective 
responsibility  could  not  be  attempted  imtil  the  adminis- 
tration was  itself  in  a  position  to  gather  the  taxes 
from  each  individual  peasant.  This  reorganisation  was 
effected  in  1899,  and  was  followed  by  serious  endeavour 
to  put  limits  on  the  system  and  to  restrict  the  number 
of  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable.  It  was,  howeVer, 
thought  better  to  postpone  its  complete  aboHtion  until 
it  cotild  be  seen  how  the  new  methods  of  tax -collection 
worked  in  practice.  Experience  has  shown  that  with 
these  new  methods  the  system  of  collective  responsi- 
bility was  superfluous,  and  that  it  was  moreover  very 
unpopular  with  the  peasants  themselves,  who  were 
fijlly  alive  to  its  injustice.  Its  complete  abolition  has, 
therefore,  been  judged  necessary  by  the  Government." ' 

■  JhiMten  Joumat  of  Jteimcici/  5fii/i«Mc(,  .February  leoij  pp.  SOO^Oi. 
Txittf,  April  3rd,  1903. 
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B.  FAMINES 

1.  Extent  of  the  Famines 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fiUling  off 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  Black  Mould  zone,  and  to 
the  growing  frequency  of  bad  harvests.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1891  that  the  consequent  destitution 
amongst  the  peasants  was  officially  recognised  as 
amounting  to  a  fEunine,  but  since  that  date  tnere  have 
been  several  years,  notably  1892,  1898,  1899,  and  1901, 
in  which  the  conditions  of  an  actual  famine  have  been 
present  over  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  the  agricul- 
tural region.  Writing  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  Count 
Leo  Tolstoy  said ;  "  Famine  there  is  not,  but  there  is 
a  chronic  insufficiency  of  nourishment  among  the  whole 
population,  which  has  continued  now  for  twenty  years, 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  is  especially  acute  this 
year  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  last  year,  and  will  be 
still  worse  next  year,  as  this  year's  harvest  of  rye  is 
worse  than  last  year's.  ...  If  by  'famine'  is  under- 
stood an  insufficiency  of  nourishment — not  such  as  to 
cause  immediate  death,  but  such  as  allows  men  to 
linger  for  a  time,  dying  prematurely,  becoming  decrepit, 
ceasing  to  multiply,  and  degenerating — ^then  such  a 
famine  has  existed  now  for  twenty  years  among  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Black  Mould  region,  and 
this  year  is  especially  acute."  In  the  following  year, 
1899,  Count  Tolstoy's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  whole 
villages  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of  destitution 
and  disease  that  their  entire  population  would  have 
perished  had  it  not  been  for  the  rehef  distributed  by 
Government  and  voluntary  agencies.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  good  and  bad  harvests 
from  1889  to  1898,  over  twenty-five  governments  lying 
entirely  within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Mould 
zone.  The  proportion  of  t^e  harvests  given  is  based 
on  the  average  harvest  during  the  fifteen  preceding 
years. 
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The  years  of  good  and  bad  harvests  therefore  tend 
to  occur  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  great  variations  are  to  be  found  in  different 
districts  in  the  same  year.  The  same  variation  is 
sometimes  found  within  one  government,  and  within 
much  smaller  districts  crops  above  the  average  have 
been  found  ahnost  side  by  side  with  crops  that  have 
entirely  failed.  As  the  bad  harvests  are  generally  to  be 
found,  however,  upon  the  land  under  peasant  cultiva- 
tion, the  existence  of  the  better  harvests  upon  other 
lands  does  not  mitigate  the  distress  which  they  cause, 
since  the  landowners  cultivate  com  largely  for  export, 
whilst  the  peasants  depend  on  their  crops  for  their  food 
and  the  food  of  their  hve  stock. 

The  year  1891  was  a  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  peasant  cultivation,  which  has  never  recovered  &om 
the  effects  of  the  famine.  In  ten  governments  alone 
over  one  miUion  horses,  or  about  a  fifth  of  all  those 
owned  by  the  peasants,  perished,  with  the  result  that 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  peasant  proprietors  in  those 
districts  were  left  without  the  means  of  cultivating 
their  land.  The  bad  harvests  of  1898  were  not  so 
extensive  as  those  of  1891,  but  the  failure  of  the 
crops  was  even  worse  in  the  districts  affected.  Thus 
in  nine  governments  with  a  rural  population  of  over 
19,000,000,   the  harvests  amounted  to  barely  one-half 


'  There  seems  to  be  some  error  in  the  figures  for  1898,  the  number  of 
gOTemments  in  which  the  harvest  wsa  100  per  cent,  being  given  in  one  table 
•8  13  and  in  the  other  as  2.     As  it  was  a  bmine  fear,  the  latter  Beams  more 

ibable,  but  in  that  case  statistics  are  given  only  for  fbnrteen  govemmentB, 
[See  "  Dae  hnngemde  Rnseland,"  p.  347.) 


probe 
(See' 
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of  the  average,  and  these  governments  were  in  the 
district  from  which  the  surplus  grain  is  usually  exported 
to  the  northern  governments.  According  to  the 
official  calculations  the  rural  population  require  from 
20  to  25  poods  (720  lb.  to  900  Ifa.)  of  grain  per  head, 
for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their  live  stock  during 
the  year,  or  18  poods  (468  lb.)  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  person ;  and  these  amounts  axe  very  low  as 
compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry  in 
Germany  and  other  countnes.  The  following  table 
shows  how  far  below  this  necessary  amount  the  harvest 
fell  in  eight  governments  in  1898 : — 


Popolktioii. 

Hurnt  per  head  in  poods  in  1898. 

OnaUlutda. 

On  peuuiu- luida. 

Riuxn 
Perm  . 
VUtk* 

NiJDi-Novgorod 
Svnan 
SimUnk     . 
Uft     . 

i,e«B,ooo 

2,860,800 
3,027,100 
1,482,700 
2,659,800 
1,470,300 
2,160,900 
2,063,100 

17-26 
17  IS 
14-07 
13-92 
876 
8 -67 
6-69 
3-36 

10-6 
16-8 
13-9 
10-9 
6-2 
4-7 
3-9 
2-9 

Total    .        .        . 

17,406,600 

Even  according  to  the  official  statistics,  in  which 
the  most  favourable  aspect  possible  appears,  in  the 
stricken  districts  there  were  during  the  following  year 
between  12,000,000  and  16,000,000  persons  suiFering 
from  destitution,  and  from  8,000,000  to  12,000,000 
from  actual  famine.  In  1900  and  1901  there  were 
again  failures  of  crops,  especially  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
and  the  famine  in  the  latter  year  was  described  by 
M.  de  Plehve  as  by  far  the  worst  since  the  terrible 
year  1892.  It  extended  over  nineteen  provinces,  in 
;which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peasant  population,  as 
well  as  the  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  had  to  be  fed  by 
the  local  authorities,  who  also  had  to  provide  seed  for  the 
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fields.  In  March  1901  it  was  said  that  South  Russia  had 
been  covered  by  such  sheets  of  snow  since  December  that 
any  outdoor  work  was  still  an  impossibility,  whilst  the 
roads  which  constituted  the  only  means  of  commimica- 
tion  between  the  Gk)yemment  board  depdts  and  the 
peasant  settlements  were  impassable,  owing  to  the 
thawing  masses  of  snow.  In  some  places  the  difficulty 
of  cultivation  was  rendered  far  greater  by  the  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  the  peasants,  after  battling  with  famine 
for  a  whole  year,  found  themselves  fei:e  to  face  with 
a  second  year  of  famine  without  either  horses  or  draught 
bullocks,  which  had  died  or  been  sold  in  cimsequence 
of  the  fiiilure  of  fodder.* 

The  mere  want  of  food,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
only  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops.  Disease 
and  other  evils  follow  in  its  train.  Scurvy  is  an 
immediate  and  imiversal  consequence,  and  terrible 
descriptions  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  in  the 
summer  of  1899  are  given  by  the  authors  of  "  Das 
hungemde  Russland."  An  English  visitor  to  the 
famine  districts,  writing  in  July  of  the  same  year,  gave 
the  following  account  of  a  village  of  3,000  ii^iabit- 
ants : — "Eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  'officially'  suffering  from  scurvy.  But 
this  estimate  only  appbed  to  those  who  were  actually 
found  lying  in  the  nuts.  The  number  of  those  in 
whom  scurvy  had  begun  to  develop,  as  shown  by  the 
swollen  purple  gums,  was  probably  as  great  again. 
The  number  of  exhausted  but  *heaJthy'  was  equally 
great.  .  .  .  The  healthy  lay  in  the  huts  among  the'  sick, 
and  this,  although  scurvy  has  practically  been  proved 
to  be  infectious  when  once  the  strength  has  been 
reduced  by  starvation.  In  this  village  the  Red  Cross 
Society  had  been  at  work  since  March.  It  had  estab- 
lished twenty-two  stoloiAya  or  dining-rooms.  But  the 
people  were  too  exhausted  to  come  to  these  dinii>g-rooms, 

'  Lebmanu  nnd  FamiB,  "  Das  hnnffemde  RnMland,"  pp.  921-48. 
Time*,  November  let,  1898 ;  March  24th,  September  16th,  1901.  Obttntr, 
November  16th,  1902. 
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and  Uiere  was  no  one  to  go  to  them.  So  scurvy  increased. 
'At  this  rate,'  said  the  starosta  to  me,  *in  another 
month  every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  have  been 
down.'"  In  tiiis  case  the  plague  was  stayed  by  the 
arrival  of  more  workers  and  additional  supplies,  for 
unless  scurvy  has  reached  a  very  advanced  stage  it  can 
be  cured  simply  by  good  and  sufficient  food.  Famine 
typhus,  an  even  more  terrible  disease,  is  widely  spread 
in  the  famine  districts  in  Russia,  where  the  mortauty  is 
as  high  as  90  per  cent,  amongst  those  attacked  by  it, 
and  the  impoverished  constitutions  of  the  half-starved 
peasants  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  consumption  and 
other  diseases,  which  are  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
famine.  The  deficiency  of  fodder  for  the  horses  and 
cattle,  which  accompanies  the  insufficiency  of  food  for 
the  people  themselves,  is  almost  as  deplorable  in  its 
results,  since  by  the  death  of  the  live  stock  future  agri- 
cultural operations  are  crippled.  A  want  of  fuel  is  a 
still  ftirther  element  of  suffering.  In  many  parts  of 
the  agricultural  r^ons,  where  forests  are  now  becoming 
scarce,  wood  for  the  stove  must  be  bought,  if  it  is  to 
be  used,  and  its  place  is  largely  taken  by  straw  or  dried 
dung.  But  in  times  of  famine  there  is  no  money  left 
for  wood,  and  the  straw  has  been  used  for  fodder  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  keep  the  cattle  or  horses  alive,  whilst 
the  death  or  enforced  sale  of  the  latter  puts  an  end 
even  to  the  supply  of  dried  dung.  It  is  then  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  cottages  from  which  the  thatch 
and  even  me  beams  of  the  roof  have  been  taken  to 
be  used  as  fucL' 

2.  Causes  of  Famines 

In  his  report  on  the  budget  of  the  empire  for 
1900,  from  which  a  passage  has  already  been  quoted, 
M.  deWitte  gave  the  following  opinion  with  regard 

■  Schuke-Gfiremitz,  "Valks.  Stadien  uu  RdbsIbqiI,"  pp.  384-400 
Lehmann  und  Parvus,  "D«  hungemde  RnaalADd."  Daus  ChrvnUU, 
July  11th,  1899. 
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to  the  famines  uid  their  cause :  "  The  three  conse- 
cutive bad  years  our  agriculture  has  just  gone  through 
natiurally  make  many  P^^P^^  anxious  as  to  what  tibe 
coming  year  will  brmg.  The  data  of  the  harvest  of 
1899  are,  however,  extremely  consoling,  as  they  show 
us  that  the  provinces  which  suffered  from  a  bad  harvest 
last  year  (uie  central  Black  Mould  and  the  eastern) 
have  had  especially  good  crops  this  year  (1899),  yielding 
nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  hundred- 
weight more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  provinces  that  last  year  had  a  harvest 
above  the  average,  there  have  been  more  or  less  serious 
deficits.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  bad  harvests 
of  past  years  were  not  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of 
fertile  lands,  but  proceeded  from  circumstances  of  an 
accidental  character.  There  is  fer  more  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  fiuctuations  of  the  harvests  during 
the  last  few  years  proceeded  merely  from  meteoro- 
logical causes,  and  were  such  as  have  occurred  more 
than  once  in  the  history  of  Russian  agriculture.  Every 
region  of  oiur  vast  empire  has  its  good  and  bad  years 
in  turn,  while  at  times  it  happens  that  meteorological 
conditions  are  so  combined  as  to  cause  the  total  harvest 
of  the  whole  empire  to  be  considerably  below  or  above 
the  averM;e.  The  bad  harvests  of  1891  and  1892  were 
succeeded  by  the  unusual  abundance  of  1893  and  1894, 
and  by  the  very  fair  harvests  of  1895  and  1896.  The 
poor  harvests  of  1897  and  1898  were  followed  by  that 
of  1899,  which  was  above  the  average,  but  was  spoiled 
by  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  the  crops 
had  to  be  gathered.  Furthermore,  the  very  fair  con- 
dition of  the  autumn-sown  crops  seems  to  promise  a 
good  harvest  next  year  (1900).  It  seems  Iflcely  that 
tiie  periodical  alternation  of  good  and  bad  harvests 
will  give  us  several  years  of  plenty,  and  thus  recom- 
pense agriculturists  for  their  losses  from  dearth." 

These  views  of  M.  de  Witte  are  not  shared  by  other 
observers,  who  see  in  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the 
good  and  bad  harvests  a  sign  that  the  exhausted  soil 
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takes  several  years  to  recover  its  power,  the  bad 
harvests  acting  as  a  kind  of  fallow  time,  especially 
as  after  one  or  two  years  of  famine  the  peasants  are 
obliged  to  leave  some  fields  altogether  uncultivated, 
or  with  very  slight  and  partial  cultivation.  Moreover, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  it  sometimes  happens  tJiat 
even  in  famine  districts  during  years  of  dearth  good 
crops  are  found  upon  the  estat^  of  the  landowners, 
which  shows  tiiat  meteorological  conditions  alone  are 
not  to  blame.  A  Russian  statistician  has  shown  that 
during  the  eleven  years,  1888-98,  bad  harvests  oc- 
curred on  the  peasants'  lands  in  the  Black  Mould  zone 
about  once  in  three  and  a  half  years,  but  on  the  lands 
of  private  owners  only  once  in  ten  years ;  and  eom- 
tumng  the  years  from  1850-60  with  those  from  1880-90, 
he  estimates  that  the  rye  harvests  during  the  latter 

{)eriod  showed  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  upon  the 
wids  of  private  owners,  but  a  diminution  of  17  per 
cent  upon  those  belonging  to  peasant  proprietors.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  the  bad  harvests 
are  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  the  methods  of 
cultivation  followed  by  the  peasants,  which  again  are 
closely  connected  with  the  systems  of  communal  owner- 
ship and  communal  fiscal  responsibility.  The  defects 
of  peasant  cultivation  have  been  already  described,  so 
that  they  need  only  be  briefly  referred  to  here.  The 
chief  are  the  '*  three-field  "  system  of  agriculture,  with 
its  very  restricted  rotation  of  crops  and  insufficient 
fallow,  the  use  of  primitive  wooden  implements  which 
do  not  pCTietrate  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
the  entire  absence  over  large  tracts  of  the  Black  Mould 
zone  of  any  use  of  manure,  and  its  very  insufficient 
use  by  the  peasants  elsewhere.  "  During  all  these 
years,"  Count  Tolstoy  points  out,  "  while  in  other 
governments  they  have  introduced  ploughs,  iron  harrows, 
the  sowing  of  grass  and  other  valuable  seeds,  fruit- 
growing, and  even  mineral  manures,  in  the  chief  agri- 
cultural region .  all  things  remain  as  of  old,  the  special 
kind  of  plough,  the  tillage  distributed  in  three  (Srops, 
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the  fields  diiided  into  long  narrow  strips,  and  aH  tiie 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time  of  Rurik."  The 
cause  of  this  conservatism  is  the  characteristic  inertia 
and  want  of  enterprise  amongst  \he  peasants,  which 
arises  partly  fiom  their  former  serfdom,  partly  from 
the  crushing  poverty  from  which  they  suffer,  and  partly 
from  the  restrictions  which  are  still  imposed  upon 
individual  effort  This  produces  the  "  lack  of  interest 
in  agricultural  labour,  not  laziness,  but  a  dull,  cheer- 
less, unproductive  manner  of  working.  .  .  .  Such  is 
the  character  of  almost  all  the  work  of  the  peasants 
of  the  Black  Mould  region— -ploughing  carelessly  for 
sixteen  hours  with  a  horse  that  can  scarcely  drag 
itself  along,  a  field,  which  a  good  horse,  on  proper 
nourishment,  with  a  good  plough,  could  finish  m  half 
a  day." 

Whilst  the  production  of  the  chief  agricultural 
region  of  Rus^a  thus  remains  stationary,  or  tends  to 
diminish,  the  population  has  increased  enormously 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  and  continues 
to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
com  exported  is  also  constantly  growing,  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  transpojrt  cause  any  surplus  that 
there  may  be  in  a  year  of  good  harvest  to  Be  carried 
out  of  the  district  at  once,  instead  of  being  stored 
up,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  with  the  result  that  in 
years  of  dearth  the  peasants  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  conditions  of  a  famine 
are  therefore  present,  when  the  crops  fall  considerably 
below  the  averse.  One  other  feature  must  be  re- 
ferred to,  since  it  constitutes  one  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  which  M.  de  Witte  speaks,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  the  result  of  human  action.  This  is 
the  increasing  dryness  of  the  climate  in  many  parts 
of  Russia,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests,  especially  in  the  south. 
Frequent  complaints  are  heard  of  the  deficiency  of  rain 
and  snow  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  in  some 
places  small  streams  have  entirely  dried  up,  the  ground 
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becoming  dry  and  sandy.     It  is  even  asserted   that 
the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  has  fallen. 

In  1902  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  and  Professor 
Lenz,  a  well-known  expert,  presented  a.  report  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  hy  its  pessimistic 
character.  He  stated  that  the  irrational  system  of 
farming  practised  by  the  majority  of  the  small  holders 
was  leamng  to  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
and  this  was  not  redressed  by  the  use  of  the  necessary 
manures.  "  Russia  would  need  some  eleven  million 
head  of  cattle,  and  some  eighteen  million  horses 
more  than  she  at  present  possesses  in  order  to  obtain 
fertilising  matter  sufficient  to  redress  the  balance.  The 
Russian  farmers  are  living  on  their  capital,  in  other 
words,  on  the  fertile  elements  of  the  soil,  to  the  extent 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  miUion  roubles  a 
year,  a  system  of  agriculture  which  must  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  especially  in  the 
Black  Mould  zone."  Another  expert,  Professor  Pok- 
rofsky,  who  gave  evidence,  regarded  Professor  Lenz's 
fears  as  exaggerated,  and  disputed  his  figures,  but 
agreed  with  him  in  insisting  upon  the  urgent  necessity 
for  promoting  a  more  rational  system  of  agriculture 
amongst  the  peasants.' 


8.  Methods  of  Famine  Relief 

The  Russian  peasant  has  a  legal  claim  for 
assistance  in  case  of  a  famine,  and  an  orgs^iisation 
spread  over  all  parts  of  Russia  is  supposed  to  ensure 
his  receiving  it.  According  to  law  each  local  com- 
munity must  have  a  public  granary,  in  which  grain 
is  stored  ready  for  distribution  in  time  of  famine.  In 
case  these  stores  should   be  insufficient  to  meet  the 

'  Ruttian   Joumtd  qf   Finaneiai  StatUtiei,   Febnurv  1901,   pp.  2SI>-&0. 

Lelunaiui    und    Patvub,   "  Das   hungemde    Rumluid,  pp.    ISf,  335-46. 

Schalie-GSTemitz,    "  Volka.     Studien     ana    Rusaluid,"  pp.    340,  38A-8. 
Tmet,  November  lA,  1808  ;  July  4tli.  1902. 
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need,  special  iiinds  must  be  lUfuntained  by  the  zemxtoo 
(which  answers  roughly  to  our  county  council),  and 
if  these  again  are  inadequate,  the  Central  Government 
must  supply  the  deficiency.  This  is  the  scheme  on 
paper,  but  unfortunately  the  reahty  falls  very  far  short 
of  it.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  first  provision,  the 
peasants  have  been  compelled  to  build  granaries  and 
to  bring  part  of  their  narvests  to  them ;  but  tiie 
granaries  are  not  kept  in  order,  and  in  many  cases  the 
grain  is  wasted  by  falling  through  cracks  m  flooring 
and  walls,  and  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  is  eaten 
by  mice.  In  other  cases  the  village  c^cials  toe  said  to 
rob  the  public  granaries  for  their  own  benefit.  Fresh 
suppUes  should  De  brought  by  the  peasants  each  year, 
to  exchange  for  an  equal  quantity  of  the  old  grain, 
but  it  is  as  dii&cult  to  enforce  this  as  to  collect  the 
taxes,  especially  in  years  of  bad  harvest.  The  chief 
result  is  that  in  years  of  good  harvests  the  peasants  ere 
deprived  of  part  of  their  grain,  but  in  famine  years 
receive  nothmg  in  return.  In  1891  an  attempt  at 
improving  the  system  was  made  by  setting  aside  a 
common  field  in  each  community,  which  was  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  peasants,  whilst  its  produce  should  go  to 
the  villi^  granary.  This,  however,  was  again  a  fadure. 
The  peasants,  on  the  one  hand,  bitterly  resented  being 
deprived  of  part  of  their  scanty  land,  whilst  on  the 
other  they  were  forced  to  labour  on  the  common  field 
when  they  wished  to  work  on  their  own  land,  and  after 
aU  the  produce  was  seldom  sufiicient  to  fill  the 
granary. 

Wherever  the  Government  gave  the  villages  the 
choice  between  tiiis  system  and  the  old  one,  the 
common  field  was  soon  abandoned,  but  in  other 
districts  it  is  still  compulsory,  and  a  constant  source 
of  compliant  amongst  the  peasants.  In  times  of  famine 
therefore  the  villages  look  to  the  zemstvo  for  assistance. 
This  body  has  a  special  "  reHef  fund,"  but  as  money 
is  constantly  borrowed  from  it  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  maintained  by  conbibutions 
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from  the  peasants,  this  remedy  also  is  often  found  to 
exist  only  upon  paper  when  the  necessity  for  its 
Implication  arises.  The  zemstxx)  in  its  turn  applies  for 
help  to  the  Central  Government,  which  is  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  without  interest,  to  the  zcmstvo, 
consisting  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain.  This 
assistance  the  zemstvo  distributes  m  the  form  of  a  loan, 
but  entirely  in  kind,  not  in  money,  to  the  village 
communal  authorities,  who  distribute  it  among  the 
peasants.  This  latter  distribution  does  not  take  place 
according  to  the  number  of  actual  inhabitants,  but  only 
amongst  those  who  own  and  cultivate  land — amongst 
those,  in  short,  who  can  be  made  responsible  for  the 
repayment  The  poorer  classes,  who  either  possess 
no  land  or  have  had  to  let  it  to  others  to  cultivate, 
are  therefore  entirely  excluded.  Other  heads  of 
families  receive  thirty  pounds  of  grain  a  month  for 
each  individual,  exclusive  of  children  under  three  years 
of  age,  and  adult  males  from  eighteen  to  fifty-five 
years,  who  are  counted  as  labourers.  The  public  pro- 
vision is  therefore  insufficient  to  support  the  family, 
even  where  it  is  granted.  In  addition  to  grain  for  food, 
grants  axe  made  of  grain  for  seed  and  of  forage,  but 
botii  of  these  are  also  distributed  in  very  inadequate 
quantities. 

In  April  1902  The  Official  Gazette  pubUshed  an 
account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  connection  with  the  femine  during  the 
previous  year.  In  January  a  sum  of  5,014,519  roubles 
was  set  aside  for  loans  to  peasants  who  were  in  want 
of  food  and  seed  grain,  and  in  March  an  additional 
sum  of  500,000  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken  districts.  A  sum  of  150,000  roubles  was  still 
remaining  from  a  fund  raised  in  1898  to  purchase 
cattle  for  the  peasants  suftering  from  famine,  and  this 
was  also  taken  over  and  spent.  The  Official  Gazette 
considered  that  these  sums,  added  to  those  which  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities  and  private 
charity,  had  been  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  distress. 
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and  to  provide  com  for  sowing  in  the  following  spring. 
In  November  1902  M.  de  Plehve  published  a  report 
on  the  famine  of  1900-1,  which  had  shown  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population  were  ex- 
isting in  a  state  only  just  above  the  starvation  Umit. 
He  hinted  at  various  measures  of  reform  which  were 
necessary,  but  the  chief  scheme  which  he  described 
was  the  formation  of  large  reserves  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  to  be  used  in  ease  of  famines. 
The  other  reforms  indicated  were  probably  those  con- 
tained in  the  Tsar's  Manifesto  of  1903,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  which  was  the  aboUtion  of  the  collective 
responsibihty  of  the  peasants  for  taxes.  ^ 

The  deficiency  of  the  State  assistance  is  to  some 
extent  made  up  by  a  semi-official  organisation,  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  This  Society  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Tsarina,  and  possesses  a  widespread, 
organisation  in  every  government,  the  committees  of 
management  of  the  government,  division,  and  district 
sitting  under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  local  authority 
in  each  case.  Whilst  the  ftinds  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  consist  entirely  of  voluntary  contributions,  its 
constitution  and  management  are  tlius  purely  official, 
and  the  Society  is  spoken  of  amongst  the  people  as 
the  "  Department  for  Charity."  Its  agents  are  all  paid, 
but  those  actually  engaged  in  distributing  rehef,  who 
often  consist  of  male  and  female  medical  students, 
priests,  sisters  of  mercy,  etc.,  receive  veiy  small  stipends, 
and  in  many  cases  have  to  undert^e  an  appalling 
amount  of  work  in  the  famine  villages.  The  reliel 
dispensed  by  this  Society  is  intended  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  village 
community,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  State 
assistance,  secondly  for  children  of  school  age,  and 
thirdly  for  the  sufferers  from  scurvy.  The  chief  means 
adopted  are  the  provision  of  dining-rooms  and  bake- 

'  Lehmonn  und  ParvDS,  "  Das  buugemde  Russlaud,"  pp.  29S-41fi,  422-3 
Schutz«-Ciaveraitz,  "Volkx.  -Studien  aaa  Russltuid,"  pp.  .Ite-Ol.  Olobt, 
November  lOtb,  19QS. 
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the  distribution  of  medicines,  a«cti<m  of 
hospitals,  and  the  organisation  of  relief  works.  An 
immense  amount  of  money  is  spent  in  these  ways,  and 
much  good  done,  but  the  means  are  still  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  total  amoimt  of  destitution.  The 
bread  and  other  food  is  distributed  free  to  those  who 
are  quite  destitute,  and  sold  at  very  low  rates  in 
other  cases. 

In  addition  to  food  and  medicine  for  the  people, 
the  Red  Cross  Society  has  also  undertaken  since  1898 
to  provide  fodder  for  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  wood 
for  £iel,  both  of  which  are  sold  to  the  peasants  at 
very  moderate  prices,  and  eagerly  bought  so  long  as 
there  is  any  money  left.  Although  complaints  are 
made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  me  reU«F  is  distri- 
buted in  some  districts,  this  seems  only  to  apply  to 
certain  local  committees  and  administrators,  and  is  far 
from  being  always  the  case.  As,  however,  the  iunds 
of  the  Society  are  too  small  to  provide  sufficient,  or 
sufficiently  nourishing,  food  for  all  who  require  it,  or 
to  deal  with  all  those  suffering  from  typhus  or  scurvy 
in  times  of  famine,  while  its  official  character  renders 
its  modes  of  operation  somewhat  inelastic,  there  is  in 
addition  abundant  scope  for  private  and  voluntary 
charity,  and  on  the  occasion  of  each  severe  famine 
efforts  have  been  made  on  a  scale  eminently  creditable 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  Russian  public.  Unfortu- 
nately the  promoters  have  in  some  cases  been  associated 
with  political  propaganda,  and  have  therefore  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  Government,  so  that  in  1898  all 
the  dining-rooms,  bakeries,  etc.,  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  Government  control,  although  in  1891  and  1892 
there  was  no  such  regulation.  In  November  1900  the 
Red  Cross  Society  opened  some  scores  of  free-dinner 
kitchens  over  a  vast  area  in  the  governments  of 
Bessarabia  and  Kherson,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  local  government  boards  would  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  femine-stricken  districts  at  the  end  of 
March.     In'  consequence  of  the  unusually  severe  and 
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long  winter,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  free  dinners  until  the  end  of  April,  on  a 
scale  even  lfu:;ger  than  that  originally  intended,  and 
the  local  committee  was  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  for 
the  piupsse.  At  this  time  were  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  iriction  between  the  Government  auUiorities 
and  the  Red  Cross  Society.' 

<  Lehmann  nnd  Porvna,  "Dai  liniig«mile  RusBland,"  pp.  427-32. 
Schnlze-Gavemitz,  "Volka.  Studien  aus  Rnsaland,"  pp.  391-0.  Time*, 
November  1st,  1898 ;  Much  2Sth,  1901. 
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1.  Historical  Sketch  of  Industrial  Deveix>pment 

"Nothing  could  be  less  spontaneous  than  the 
development  of  our  manufacturing  industries,"  is  the 
verdict  of  a  modem  Russian  author,  who  goes  on  to 
show  how  the  recent  rise  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry  has  been  in  every  case  the  result 
of  the  prohibitive  tariffs  imposed  upon  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad.  In  the  same  way  a  writer  in  the 
official  report  on  Russia  drawn  up  for  the  Russian 
section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  attributes  the 
present  development  of  industry  in  the  empire  almost 
exclusively  to  the  protectionist  policy  in  which  the 
Government  has  persevered  during  ^e  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  first  introduction  of 
production  on  a  large  scale  into  Russia  was  due  to  the 
active  policy  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  not  to  any 
natural  growth.  But  whilst  some  Russian  authors 
see  in  this   "  great  industry "   thus  artiiicaUy  fostered 
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an  organism  which  is  not  only  foreign  to  Russian 
institutions  and  characteristics,  but  destructive  of 
Russian  ideals  and  of  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
nationality,  there  are  others  who  regard  it  as  the  only 
means  of  bmlding  up  the  self-dependent  and  self-con- 
tained mihtary  power  which  it  is  their  ambition  for 
the  empire  to  become. 

Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  only  forms 
of  industrial  production  were  those  carried  on  by  the 
peasants,  either  in  their  own  cottages,  or  in  the  work- 
shops attached  to  the  great  houses  of  the  nobles  and 
on  their  country  estates,  or  wandering  in  troops  from 
village  to  village.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cottage 
industry  only  occupied  the  peasants  during  the  long 
winter  months,  wnilst  in  summer  their  whole  time 
was  taken  up  with  agricultural  operations  upon  their 
own  land  and  that  of  their  lord.  But  in  the  northern 
districts,  where  the  scanty  agriculture  did  not  require 
all  the  hands  available,  the  bands  of  travelling  artisans 
were  away  during  the  summer,  or  even  went  to  the 
towns  and  settled  there,  earning  money  to  pay  the 
obrok,  or  pecuniary  obUgation  demanded  by  the  lord 
in  place  of  their  labour.  Their  produce  was  generally 
of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  articles  required 
by  themselves  and  their  neighbours,  but  some  districts 
were  already  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  the  workers  in 
leather,  or  gold  and  silver,  or  for  the  production  of 
weapons  or  of  ikom.  Russian  linen,  sailcloth,  and 
hempen  ropes  were  exported  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  some  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  silk,  were  produced 
in  the  towns  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nobles, 
chiefly,  however,  by  foreign  workmen  imported  for 
the  purpose.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  articles 
required  by  the  nobihty  and  court,  as  well  as  by  the 
army,  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  Moscow 
merchants  formed  a  very  wealthy  and  active  class. 

When  Peter  the  Great  came  to  the  throne,  in  1689, 
he  perceived  that  Russia  could  not  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence without  an  army  and  a  navy  organised  like 
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those  in  Western  Europe ;  but  to  form  these  two 
things  were  needed — money  and  the  production  within 
the  country  itself  of  military  requirements.  In  order 
to  supply  these  wants  Peter  undertook  to  establish 
numerous  industries  on  a  large  scale  in  Russia,  especially 
those  for  the  production  of  articles  needed  by  the 
army  and  navy,  such  as  mines,  foundries,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  cloth,  Unen,  and  sailcloth  factories. 
In  some  cases  these  works  were  founded  by  the  State, 
and  afterwards  handed  over  to  private  management. 
In  other  cases  the  State  advanced  sums  of  money, 
without  interest,  to  persons  who  were  willing  to  start 
works  of  the  kind,  and  supplied  them  also  with 
machinery  and  workpeople.  Skilled  workers  were 
brought  from  abroad  to  teach  the  natives,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  organise  the  workers  in  different 
indusmes  in  guilds,  though  without  much  success. 
Special  privileges  were  granted  to  the  factory  owners 
and  their  famihes.  They  were  freed  from  military  and 
other  service  for  the  State,  were  subject  only  to  special 
courts  of  justice,  obtained  temporary  remission  of  all 
taxation,  and  had  the  right  of  importing  duty  free 
machinery  and  materials  for  their  work.  The  sale 
of  their  produce  was  also  generally  secured,  as  all 
the  productions  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  cloth,  sail- 
cloth, and  paper  factories  were  bought  by  the  State. 
The  manufacturers  of  other  articles  not  all  required 
by  the  State,  were  protected  by  heavy  duties,  or  in 
some  cases  by  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  similar 
articles  from  abroad. 

Under  these  fostering  conditions  two  classes  of 
industrial  work  sprang  up,  the  "  proprietary  "  &etories 
under  State  control,  and  the  nobles'  factories,  both  of 
which  in  later  times  gave  place  to  factories  worked 
on  capitalist  lines.  The  immediate  success  of  these 
efforts  was  undoubted.  At  the  accession  of  Peter 
the  Great  there  were  hardly  any  large  industrial  works 
in  Russia,  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign  in  1725  there 
were  2S8   State  or  private  factories,  many  of  which 
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had  attained  fair  proportions.  In  the  State  sailcloth 
fectory  at  Moscow  1,162  workers  were  employed,  and 
in  the  silk  works  of  a  private  company  about  1,500 
male  and  female  operatives.  In  1765  there  were  262 
factories  at  work,  employing  altogether  87,862  hands, 
and  producing  an  output  amounting  to  the  value  of 
5,000,000  roubles.* 

The  proprietary  factories,  as  already  stated,  were 
buUt  paruy  at  the  State  expense,  and  then  handed  over 
to  be  worked  by  private  individuals.  These  individuals 
were  often  rich  Moscow  merchants,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
inducements  offered  in  the  way  of  special  privileges, 
their  number  was  so  insufficient  that  foreigners  haa  to 
be  encouraged  to  take  over  the  management  of  factories. 
Special  rights  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of 
freely  entering  or  leaving  the  country,  were  also  readily 
granted  as  well  as  freedom  for  either  exporting  or 
importing  goods  without  payment  of  duties.  Special 
pains  were  taken  to  foster  cloth  factories,  in  order  to 
provide  clothing  for  the  army;  and  in  return  for  all 
their  advantages  the  State  only  prescribed  to  the 
manufacturers  the  quality  and  quantity  of  cloth  that 
they  should  produce,  and  the  price  at  which  it  should 
be  sold.  The  same  regulations  applied  to  the  factories 
founded  by  individuals  under  State  protection,  and  thus 
private  manufacturers  were  hardly  other  than  State 
officiids. 

Difficult  as  it  was  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
master  manufacturers,  the  difficulty  of  providing  suffi- 
cient workpeople  was  even  greater.  Peasants  from  the 
State  and  Crown  lands  formed  the  first  source  of  supply, 
of  whom  a  certain  number  were  generaUy  allottea  to 
each  new  factory  and  bound  to  it  in  perpetuity.  The 
manu&cturers  were  further  allowed  to  purchase  peasants 
from  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  a  right  which  lasted  until 

'  Sctmlze-GSvemitz,  "  Volks.  Studien  aos  Rnssluid,"  pp.  3-19. 
'nigSD-Barsnoff^f ,  "  Geacbichte  der  nusischen  Fabrik,"  pp.  1-14.  G.  J. 
Romnberg,  "Zur  ArbeiterwbutzgewtZ^bDnz  in  RDsaland,"  pp.  4-16. 
Kovalefiiky,  "  Ijf  Regime  ^conomique  de  la  Ruswe,"  p.  IW.  "  La 
Rcune  A  U  Fin  da  ID--  Siicle,"  p.  288. 
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1816,  and  also  to  employ  peasants  who  had  run  away 
from  an  estate,  the  landowner  losmg  the  right  to  reclaim 
them  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  factory.  In  these  cases 
the  manufacturer  was  held  responsible  for  the  capitation 
tax  on  his  workpeople,  which  they  could  not  fay  them- 
selves, as  they  received  merely  nominal  wages.  As  the 
demand  for  hands  increased,  other  sources  of  supply 
were  found.  B^gars,  criminals,  the  children  of  solmers, 
children  from  the  orphanages  in  Moscow,  discharged 
soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  wives  of  soldiers  on 
service,  were  aU  sent  to  the  factories,  and  bound  to 
them,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  forming  the  class  of  "  proprietary  peasants  "  who 
belonged  to  the  factories  in  the  same  way  that  the 
agricultural  peasants  belonged  to  the  land.  The  manu- 
facturers, however,  were  not  given  unrestricted  rights 
over  them.  They  might  not  employ  them  in  other 
than  factory  work,  were  obliged  to  keep  them  in 
emplojmient,  and  to  maintain  them  at  all  times,  while 
the  State  even  made  some  attempt  to  regulate  the 
hours  ajid  wages.  The  workpeople  had  the  right  of 
appealing  to  the  State  officials,  if  wronged  by  their 
employers,  though  any  attempts  to  right  themselves  by 
means  of  strikes  or  organised  opposition  were  at  once 
suppressed  by  force  and  severely  punished. 

The  work  done  under  these  conditions  was,  however, 
not  only  unskilled,  but  unwilling,  and  proved  very 
unproductive,  whilst,  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteen^ 
century,  no  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
technical  methods  of  production.  Russia  was  therefore 
falling  behind  Western  Europe  in  manufactures  even 
fiirther  than  she  had  done  in  the  days  of  purely  domestic 
industries,  for  she  had  lost  some  of  the  markets  for  her 
exports,  such  as  linen  and  sailcloth  and  iron,  which  she 
had  formerly  possessed.' 

The  factories  owned  by  nobles  were  independent  of 
the  State  in  their  origin,  and  rested  upon  the  power 
which  the  nobles  possessed  to  make  use  of  the  labour  of 

>  Sdmbtt-Gflvenutz,  "  Volka.  Studien  aua  RoaslMid,"  pp.  29-10. 
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the  peasants  upon  their  estates  for  any  purpose.  Even 
in  the  days  of  purely  domestic  industnes,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  often  used  this  power  to  send  the  peasants 
to  the  towns  to  work  at  special  trades,  or  employed 
them  in  the  workshops  attached  to  their  own  houses. 
When  the  advantages  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale 
became  apparent,  the  nobles  began  to  erect  factories 
like  those  founded  by  the  State,  and  employed  their 
own  peasantry  as  workpeople,  with  such  success  that, 
after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  these 
became  more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  proprietary 
factories.  A  cloth  factory  in  particular  could  be  found 
on  every  well-managed  estate.  At  first  the  peasants 
worked  in  the  factories  only  in  winter,  being  occupied 
in  agriculture  during  the  summer,  but  as  the  neea  for 
more  skilled  work  was  felt,  the  factory  hands  were 
formed  into  a  class  distinct  ftom  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  worked  in  factories  all  the  year  round, 
being  provided  with  board  and  lodging  in  large  barracks 
often  far  away  from  where  their  land  was  situated. 
These  workers  received  no  wages,  only  maintenance, 
but  though  very  cheap,  they  were  unproductive 
workers,  and  could  as  a  rule  only  be  employed  on 
simple  and  rough  processes,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarse  cloth  made  for  soldiers'  uniforms. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  1861  proved 
the  ruin  of  most  of  the  nobles'  factories,  since  the  freed 
workers  hastened  away  from  the  work  they  hated  back 
to  their  village  life,  and  as  a  rule  the  nobles  had  neither 
inclination  nor  sufficient  business  capacity  to  carry  on 
the  industries  on  capitalistic  lines.  Only  a  few 
factories,  which  had  special  natural  advantages,  or  in 
which  improved  technical  methods  had  been  introduced, 
survived,  and  most  of  these  gradually  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  nobles  into  those  of  capitalists  willing  to 
buy  them.' 

The  factories  of  the  nobles  had,  however,  had  a 
somewhat  unexpected  result  in  reviving  the  domestic 

■  Sctiulz»Glvemitz,  "  Volks.  Studien  ans  RuHsIand,"  pp.  1&-29. 
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industries  carried  on  by  the  peasants,  for  the  work- 
people who  were  employed  in  the  factories  during  the 
winter  and  returned  to  tiieir  own  homes  for  the  summer, 
took  back  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the  simple 
processes  of  manufacture  which  were  alone  used  in  tiie 
factories,  and  taught  them  to  the  members  of  the  family 
who  remained  at  home.  Cottage  workshops  thus  soon 
sprang  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories,  as  has 
been  said,  "like  seedlings  round  a  tree,"  and  ihe 
landowner  often  found  it  convenient  to  give  out  part  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  peasants  in  theu*  own 
homes  instead  of  forcing  them  mto  his  factory.  The 
very  small  prices  asked  by  these  peasants,  who  still 
considered  their  industry  as  only  subsidiary  to  their 
agricultural  labours,  enabled  them  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  factories  in  many  cases,  especially  in 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  until  some  peasants  rose 
by  degrees  into  the  position  of  wealthy  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  The  landowner  found  it  to  his  interest 
to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  his  serfs,  since,  as  their 
gains  increased,  he  was  able  to  increase  the  obrok  which 
he  levied  upon  them,  and  in  other  ways  acquire  part 
of  their  wealth.  Thus,  when  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
peasant  married  off  the  estate,  she  was  required  to 
pay  a  large  sum  to  compensate  the  landowner,  and 
the  sons  had  to  pay  still  more  heavily  if  they  wished 
to  escape  the  compulsory  mihtary  service  to  which 
their  owner  might  send  them.  AH  through  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  complaints 
were  hetad  from  time  to  time  of  the  injurious  effect 
upon  the  &ctories  of  the  competition  of  the  cottage 
industries. 

With  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  I86I,  a 
great  change  came.  We  have  already  seen  that  few  of 
the  nobles'  factories  survived  the  loss  of  the  compulsory 
labour  of  the  peasants,  but  titiose  which  did  were  often 
purchased  by  rich  manufacturers  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  peasants,  and  obtained  fHiU  freedom.  The 
"  proprietary  "  factories  also  suffered  for  some  time  from 
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the  scarcity  of  labour  that  followed  the  emancipation, 
but  they  had  always  employed  some  paid  workpeople, 
and  the  more  advanced  amongst  the  manufacturer  had 
realised  for  some  time  the  advantage  of  voluntary  wage- 
earning  labour  over  compulsory  labour,  and  had  even 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  laws  which  bound 
them  and  their  workpeople  together  in  perpetuity 
re^iurUess  of  capacity  as  well  as  of  inclination.  The 
emancipation  of  the  workpeople  was  therefore  in 
many  cases  merely  the  removal  of  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  factory.  At  the  same  time  the 
obligations  to  the  State  due  from  the  owners  of  pro- 
prietary factories  were  removed,  and  the  manufacturers 
left  free  to  develop  their  work  on  modem  capitalist 
lines.  The  technical  improvements  which  were  intro- 
duced soon  enabled  the  factories  to  con^jete  sueeess- 
frUly  with  the  cottage  industries,  and  Russia  began 
to  take  her  place  amongst  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  Europe.' 


2.  Present  Industrial  Position 

Besides  providing  voluntary  wage-earning  labourers, 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  industry,  since,  by  supplying  the  nobles  with  ready 
money,  it  not  only  created  at  the  outset  a  market  for 
goods,  but  also  afterwards  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  artisan  classes.  The  progress  thus  begun 
was  carefully  maintained  by  a  series  of  protective  tariffs, 
so  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  development  of  Russian  industry  went  on  at  a  rapid 
and  constantly  accelerating  pace.  The  following  table 
shows  the  advance  made  between  1887  and  1897,  and 
the  point  reached  in  the  latter  year : — 

Schulw-Gfivernite,   "Volks.   Studieu  &ufi  RuBslwid,"  pp.  24-8,  39-61. 
'  "        "  •     " '  ■        '  'g  la  Rnagje/'  pp.  172^     Tneui- 

F^brik,"  pp.  96-110. 
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No.  of 
fMtones 

of  roubles. 

1897. 

1B87. 

1897. 

pOToentege 
inlSpT. 

1887. 

1897. 

Textilea  .      . 

4,449 

463,044 

946,296 

33-3 

369,178 

642,620 

Food  industries      . 

16,512 

375,286 

848,116 

22-8 

205,223 

255,367 

Minn  and  miuerals 

3,412 

156,012 

393,749 

13-9 

390,915 

544,333 

Metal  induBtriee    . 

2,412 

112,618 

310,626 

10-9 

103,300 

214,311 

4,238 

7a,495 

132,058 

4-7 

38,876 

Wood  induetries     . 

2,357 

25,688 

102,897 

3-6 

30,703 

86,273 

PottenrMidfflaas  . 
Chemical  induatriea 

3,413 

28,965 

82,590 

2  9 

67,346 

143,291 

769 

21,509 

59,656 

2  1 

21,134 

35,320 

P&per  mannfacturea 
(M«r  industries    . 

532 

21,030 

45,4i)0 

IB 

19,491 

46,190 

936 

50,852 

117,767 

4-2 

41,882 

66,249 

Total      .        . 

39,029 

1,834,498 

2,839,144 

100-0 

1,318,048 

2,098,262 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  four  groups  alone 
constitute  80  per  cent  of  the  total  industrid  production 
of  the  country,  and  that  of  these  the  textiles  are  con- 
siderably the  most  important.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
some  Russian  statesmen  that  the  country  should 
become  entirely  self-sufficing  so  far  as  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  concerned,  and  the  extraordinary  richness 
and  variety  of  the  natural  products  give  some  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  hope  may  be  realised.  Thus  in 
the  group  of  textile  fabrics,  both  cotton  and  silk  are 
produced  in  rapidly  increasing  quantities  in  the  southern 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  whilst  the  northern 
half  of  European  Russia  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  its  flax  and  hemp.  The  mineral  products  are 
especially  varied,  including  considerable  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals,  platinum,  and  mercury,  as  well  as 
the  commoner  and  more  necessary  kinds ;  large  beds  of 
coal,  still  very  little  developed,  and  (what  is  at  present 
even  more  valuable  to  Russian  industry)  a  very  large 
supply  of  mineral  oil.  The  forest  zone  still  yields  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  for  ftiel  and 
for  paper   and   celluloid   articles,   as   well   as  for  Hie 
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older  industries  in  wood  for  which  Russia  has  always 
be^  celebrated.  Animal  life  is  represented  no  less 
abundantly  than  vegetation,  and  the  preparation  of 
leather  and  the  woollen  trade  are  old  Russian  industries 
which  still  flourish.' 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages 
which  industry  in  Russia  has  enjoyed,  three  powerful 
&ctors  have  hitherto  combined  to  hinder  its  successful 
development  These  have  been  the  defective  means  of 
transport  and  communication,  the  ignorance  and  often 
degraded  and  debilitated  condition  of  the  labourers,  and 
the  small  purchasing  power  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

The  Government  nas  done  a  great  deal  recently  to 
develop  railways  in  Russia,  but  there  are  still  vast 
tracts  of  country  dependent  upon  communication  by 
water,  which  is  impeded  by  frost  for  several  months  in 
the  year,  or  by  peasant  carts  and  sleighs  of  primitive 
construction  over  roads  which  during  the  autumn  rains 
and  the  spring  thaws  are  rendered  impassable  by  mud. 
One  consequence  of  liiis  has  been  to  oblige  ■  "  every 
manufacturer  to  carry  on,  not  only  various  successive 
stages  of  manufactinre,  but  numerous  subsidiary  works. 
Each  important  fectory  consists  of  a  large  group  of 
buildings,  surrounded  by  the  barracks  or  huts  in  which 
the  workpeople  Uve,  and  the  church,  school,  and  hospital, 
for  their  benefit,  a  large  industrial  village  in  fact  of 
10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
caie  owner,  and  enveloped  by  the  forest  or  steppes." 
This  description  applies  chiefly  to  the  older  factories, 
which  were  placed  m  the  midst  of  the  forests,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  use 
of  coal  or  naphtha  residues  for  fuel  has  brought  the 
more  recent  factories  together  in  the  towns. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Agriculture "  we  saw  how  the 
ignorance  of  the  peasants  and  their  extreme  poverty 
kept  them  from  adopting  new  and  improved  methods 
of  agriculture.  The  same  defects  characterise  the 
Russian  factory  hands,  who  are  found  to  be  incapable 

'  "La  Rosie  i  la  Fin  du  19»  »ecle,"  ff.  287-306. 
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of  managing  complicated  madiineiy  without  an  im- 
mense amount  of  supervision,  while  their  low  standard 
of  life  derives  them  of  all  ambition  to  improve  their 
condition.  In  spite  of  the  low  rates  of  wages  and  the 
long  hours  of  work,  Russian  labour  is  therefore  dearly 
bought,  and  the  Polish  workmen,  who  require  far 
higher  wages,  are  found  to  be  really  less  expensive. 
An  improvement  in  this  respect  is  already  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  younger  Russian  workers,  who  have  grown 
up  from  childhood  in  the  factories,  especially  if,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  they  have  received  a  good  education 
in  the  factory  school. 

Finally,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  dependence  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  upon  agriculture,  and  fluctuates  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious  therefore 
that  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  cannot 
be  successful  unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  people.* 

8.  Cotton  Trade  and  other  Textiles 

The  chief  seat  of  the  textile  industries  is  in  Moscow 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  that  lie  near  the 
junction  of  the  Black  Mould  and  forest  zones. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  nulways,  which  now  radiate 
from  Moscow  as  their  centre,  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers 
formed  important  waterways  to  connect  this  district 
with  the  east  and  south,  while  the  forest  zone  which 
bounded  it  on  the  north  furnished  both  fuel  and 
labourers  for  the  factories,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  and  its  great  annual  fiur  provided  an 
important  and  convenient  market.  This  district  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Hnen  manufacture,  but 
when  once  the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  taken  root 
in  the  country  it  rapidly  grew  until  it  became  by  fer 

■  "labour  Commiauon  Foreum  Reports,  RuB8i&,"  pp.  d-10.     Schnlte- 
GaTWnitx   "  Yolk*.  Stndien  mu  Rtwiand,"  pp.  42-01. 
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the  most  importaDt  textile.  Cotton  goods  are  well 
suited  to  the  Russian  peasants  by  their  cheapness,  and 
by  the  bri^t  colours  with  which  they  can  be  dyed. 
Owing  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  huts  the  people 
can  wear  cotton  garments  indoors,  even  throu^  the 
winter.  The  prohibitive  duty  placed  upon  imported 
cotton  goods  in  1822  first  gave  rise  to  this  manufacture 
within  the  country,  and  the  following  figures  show  the 
constant  growth  of  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and 
cotton  yam  between  that  date  and  1850,  with  the 
amounts  of  the  same  imports  in  the  period  1889-91. 

AVBHAOK  YkaRLV  IMPORTATION. 


lUvooUon. 

Cotton  yam. 

Poodi. 

Tona. 

Poods. 

TotN. 

74,268 

886 

037,101 

6,417 

183*^    . 

282,799 

4,6S8 

826,713 

10,072 

1842-U    . 

624,611 

692,193 

0,617 

1848-00    . 

1,329,031 

21,369 

281,620 

4,624 

188M1    . 

7,306,333 

117,407 

214,666 

3,449 

The  industry  began  in  the  factories,  but  soon  found 
its  way  into  the  cottages  and  domestic  workshops, 
and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  latter  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  factories.  Indeed,  between  1886  and  1857 
the  number  of  factory  hands  employed  in  manufacturing 
cotton  actually  decreased  by  one-fifth.  The  total 
amount  of  production,  however,  constantly  increased, 
and  after  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  factories 
speedily  recovered  their  lost  ground  and  out-distanced 
their  competitors. 

The  earUest  form  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Russia 
was  weaving  only,  the  yam  being  imported  originally 
trom  the  East  and  afterwards  &om  England.  The 
branch  which  first  assumed  a  modem  form  was, 
however,  that  of  dyeing  and  printing.  The  importa- 
tion of  Eastern  fabrics  with  their  brilliant  colouring,  for 
which  the  Volga  formed  a  hi^  road  to  the  very  centre 
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of  Russia,  had  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
native  taste,  even  before  the  introduction  of  cotton 
.  weaving,  and  the  Hnen  cloth  was  painted  with  gay 
but  fugitive  colours.  Better  methods  were  gradually 
introduced  and  important  dye-works  grew  up  at 
Ivanovo,  in  the  province  of  Vladimir,  at  first  in  the 
form  of  cottage  workshops,  where  cotton-printing  was 
carried  on  with  hand  labour  and  the  simplest  appliances. 
In  1880  the  principal  factories  at  Ivanovo,  which  were 
already  of  considerable  size,-  introduced  machine  roller 

f)rinting,  worked  at  the  outset  by  horse-power,  and 
ater  by  steam  ;  and  in  this  way  modem  manufacturing 
methods  were  first  applied  in  printing  cotton  fabrics, 
which  had  been  woven  in  cottage  workshops  from 
imported  yam.  It  was  several  years  later  and  very 
gradually  that  machinery  was  applied  to  weaving,  and 
in  1860  there  were  only  three  weaving  factories  in 
Vladimir  employing  mechanical  power. 

The  introduction  of  cotton-spinning  on  a  large  scale 
was  later  still,  and  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
energy  of  one  man.  I^udwig  Knoop,  a  young  German, 
entered  the  service  of  an  English  firm  of  cotton-spinners 
who  traded  with  Russia,  and  after  spending  a  year  in 
Manchester,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  cotton-spinning,  was  sent  to  the  agency  of  the  firm 
in  Moscow  in  1839.  He  there  turned  his  attention 
from  importing  cotton  yarn  to  importing  English 
machinery  for  cotton-spinning,  with  such  success  that 
one  after  another  of  the  Russian  cotton  merchants 
became  manufacturers.  At  the  close  of  his  life  in  1894, 
Knoop  could  look  back  upon  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  spinning-mills  founded  through  his  instrumentahty. 
The  above  table  shows  the  continued  decrease  in 
the  importation  of  cotton  yam  between  1842  and  1891, 
which  accompanied  the  much  greater  increase  in  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  within  the 
Russian  Empire,  this  being  chiefly  due  to  the  raising  of 
the  tariff  agamst  raw  cotton.     According  to  the  latest 
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figures  available,  Russian  manufacturers  employed 
260,000  tons  of  raw  cotton  in  1899,  whilst  in  1900 
104,266  tons  of  the  cotton  consumed  were  supphed  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Central  Asia  and  Trans-Caucasia. 
The  Asiatic  cotton  is  as  a  rule  coarse,  and  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  fabrics,  American  cotton 
for  the  medium  qualities,  and  Egyptian  for  the  finest 
thread.  It  is  calculated  that  about  6,500,000  ^indies 
and  200,000  looms  are  now  working  in  the  Russian 
cotton  mills,  several  factories  containing  from  100,000 
to  200,000  spindles,  and  one  as  many  as  450,000. 

The  government  of  Moscow  is  still  the  chief  scat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  a  great  variety  of  fabrics 
are  produced,  new  machinery  being  constantly  intro- 
duced. There  are  factories  for  ribbons,  lace,  embroideries, 
and  other  fancy  materials,  as  well  as  for  the  heavier 
varieties  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  fustian,  velveteen, 
flannelettes,  etc.  The  government  of  Vladimir,  which 
is  the  second  great  seat  of  the  muiufacture,  is  still 
celebrated  for  dyeing  and  cotton-printing,  and  the 
newest  methods  are  in  use.  The  production  of  cotton 
manufactures  within  Russia  now  nearly  entirely  satisfies 
the  internal  demand,  the  importation  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  the  finest  qualities  of  thread,  and  of 
novelties.  The  exportation  of  Russian  fabrics  and 
thread  to  the  East  has  also  increased  considerably  of 
late,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  competition  of  other 
nations  in  those  markets.' 

The  woollen  trade  was  particularly  encouraged  by 
Peter  the  Great  with  a  view  of  providing  clothing 
for  the  army,  but  it  was  not  until  1822  that  the  whole 
amount  of  cloth  required  by  the  State  was  produced 
within  its  borders.  From  tiiat  time  onward  Russian 
manufacturers  have  continued  to  supply  aU  the  cloth 
required  for  the  army,  which  has  been  their  principal 
customer.     The  production  of  woollen  goods  rapidly 

'  "  La  Ruame  k  la  Fin  du  19""  Siecle,"  pp.  298,  299,  340^.  M.  Kov»- 
lefslty,  "Le  Regime  ^conomiqiie  de  U  Roeaie,'  pp.  172-£.  8clin!z«- 
GSveniite,  "Volks.  Studien  ans  Rnaalaad,"  pp.  53-106,  576. 
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increased  until  1880,  when  there  was  a  &lling  off  for 
a  time,  but  it  revived  later,  and  between  1887  and  1897 
increased  by  80  per  cent  At  the  present  time  the 
wooUen  industry  employs  700,000  spindles,  45.000 
looms,  and  150,000  workpeople.  The  annual  value 
of  the  production  is  about  160,000,000  roubles,  but  it 
is  not  yet  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  within 
Russia. 

The  methods  of  production  have  reached  a  very 
high  point  in  several  directions,  especially  in  that  of 
fine  cloths  and  of  napless  fabrics.  Until  recently 
combed  yam  had  to  be  almost  entirely  imported  from 
abroad,  but  is  now  largely  spun  in  Russia,  more  than 
40,000  spindles  being  employed  in  its  production. 
Merino  wool  is  used  for  the  oest  and  medium  qualities 
of  fabrics,  and  of  this  about  50,000  tons  are  produced 
annually  in  Russia  and  16,000  tons  imported  from 
abroad.  The  finest  qualities  of  wool  are  not  yet  grown 
in  Russia.  For  coarser  materials  ordinary  sheep's  wool 
or  camel's  hair  is  employed.  The  Minister  of  *Var  is 
an  annual  purchaser  of  more  than  1,500,000  yards  of 
cloth  of  a  coarse  quaUty,  and  the  requirements  which 
he  makes  have  been  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  manu- 
fecturers  to  introduce  improved  means  of  production. 
These  have  been  particularly  successfril  in  methods 
and  materials  for  dyeing.  The  government  of  Moscow 
and  Poland  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
Ught  woollen  goods.  Heavier  goods  are  also  manu- 
factured in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  and  the 
governments  of  Moscow  and  Grodno  and  some  im- 
portant factories  in  St.  Petersburg  are  celebrated  for 
the  variety  and  value  of  the  felt  articles  produced. 
Carpet-malting  has  not  yet  made  much  progress  in 
Russia,  but  some  cheap  quaUties  are  produced.' 

The  manufacture  of  linen  and  that  of  hempen  &brics 
are  amongst  the  oldest  forms  of  industry  in  Russia,  where 
they  have  a  natural  location  owing  to  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  in  the  country.     Russian 

1  "  La  RuKie  &  U  Fin  dn  19^  Siicle,"  pp.  299,  3S0-66. 
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sailcloth,  linen,  and  ropes,  were  exported  from  an 
early  date,  but  the  &brics  were  of  a  coarse  kind  only, 
and  finer  linen  was  brought  from  abroad.  Peter  the 
Great  undertook  the  improvement  of  linen  manu- 
&ctures  in  the  country,  and  prohibited  the  importation 
of  foreign  linen,  and  the  first  linen  factones  were 
established  in  the  provinces  of  Moscow  and  Yaroslaff, 
Although  the  number  of  mills  increased  rapidly,  the 
quality  of  the  flabrics  did  not  improve  equally,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Russian  linen  trade  suffered  severely  from  the  com- 
petition of  British  linen  manufacturers  abroad  and  of 
the  cotton  trade  at  home.  The  Government  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  trade  by  the  estabhshment 
of  agricultural  schools  to  teach  better  methods  of 
cultivating  and  dressing  fiax,  and  by  introducing  im- 
proved  machinery,  and  it  received  a  fr^sh  stimulus 
from  the  crisis  in  the  cotton  trade  soon  after  1860. 

At  the  present  time  the  annual  harvest  of  flax 
fibre  in  Russia  is  about  456,500  tons,  of  which  about 
half  is  exported,  and  about  150,000  tons  used  by  the 
peasants  for  their  own  requirements,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  he  employed  in  the  factories.  There  are 
two  different  classes  of  flax  fibre :  "  steeped "  flax, 
which  is  prepared  by  soaking  in  water,  the  fibre  being 
stronger,  longer,  and  more  imiform,  and  "  spread  ' 
flax,  which  is  moistened  only  by  the  dew,  and  is  much 
softer,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oil.  The 
"  steeped "  flax  is  nearly  all  exported,  whilst  the 
"spread"  flax  is  chiefly  worked  in  Russia.  The  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  have  recently  so  much  improved 
that  the  finest  linen  fabrics  and  thread  only  are  now 
imported.  There  are  about  800,000  spindles  and  15,000 
looms  engaged  in  linen  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
employing  some  50,000  workpeople.  The  average 
aimual  harvest  of  hemp  fibre  in  Russia  between  1896 
and  1900  amounted  to  217,000  tons,  of  which  50,000 
tons  are  used  for  rope-making  and  hemp-spinning 
within  the  country.      The  exports  of  rope  and  twine 
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are  no  longer  of  importance,  but  the  works  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  factories  by  being  entirely  con- 
ducted by  Russian  workpeople.  To  a  great  extent 
hemp  has  been  superseded  by  jute,  and  this  industry 
has  recently  made  considerable  progress  in  Russia,  al- 
though the  raw  material  must  be  imported.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  was  of  ancient  origin  in  Russia, 
but  owing  to  its  expensive  character,  remained  for 
long  on  a  small  scate,  and  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  government  of  Moscow,  Since  1875  foreign 
capitalists  and  workpeople  have  entered  the  industry, 
and  new  mills  with  the  most  improved  machinery 
have  been  erected.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
and  extend  the  cultivation  of  silk,  carried  on  in  South 
Russia  and  the  Caucasus,  and  so  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  but  at  present  Russian-grown  silk 
is  very  inferior  to  that  unported  from  Italy  and 
France.' 

4.  Mines  and  Metal  Trades 
Russia  possesses  rich  beds  of  coal  in  several  districts, 
but,  although  some  of  these  were  well  known  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  very  little  use  was  made  of  them 
until  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  1855  the  annual 
output  of  Russian  coal  was  only  156,000  tons;  in  1870 
it  had  risen  to  797,000  tons  ;  in  1886  to  4,272,000  tons ; 
in  1898  to  12,850,000  tons ;  and  in  1901  to  16,606,000 
tons.  The  chief  coal-producing  centre  is  the  Donetz 
Basin  in  the  south,  wliich  extends  over  part  of  the 
government  of  EkaterinoslafF  and  part  of  tne  proxdnce 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  coal 
basins  in  the  world,  with  practically  inexhaustible 
resources.  This  was  formerly  worked  by  numerous 
small  companies  or  by  owners  scattered  all  over  the 
basin ;  but  recently  an  immense  amount  of  foreign 
capital,  chiefly  Belgian,    has    been    poured    into    the 

'  "  1a  Russia  a  U  Fin  du  19™  Siecle,"  pp.  355-64.  "  Tb«  InduBtrieg  of 
Russia ;  Manufactures  and  Trade,"  pp.  23-6.  "  Russia :  its  Industries  and 
Tmde,"  pp.  17ft41. 
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district,  and  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  output  now  conies 
from  fifteen  large  mines  woriced  with  foreign  capital 
and  at  great  pressure.  A  great  variety  of  coal  is 
found  within  the  basin,  including  that  from  which  the 
coke  required  in  blast  furnaces  is  obtained,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  iron  industry.  Almost  all 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  basin  consists  of 
anthracite,  but  this  is  at  present  little  worked  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  employing  this  combustible 
in  metal  working.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  coal 
oi  the  Donetz  Basin  is  not  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
does  not  as  yet  find  any  extensive  market  abroad  or  in 
the  west  of  Russia. 

The  Dombrovski  Basin  in  Poland  is  the  second  in 
importance,  but  the  coal  is  of  inferior  quality  and 
furnishes  practically  no  coke.  The  output  has,  how- 
ever, increased  veiy  largely  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  is  distributed  alt  over  Poland  and  to  some  extent 
in  Russia.  The  Ural  mines  are  veiy  rich  in  the 
quantity  of  coal  they  cont^,  but  the  quality  is  very 
moderate,  and  they  have  been  but  little  worked.  This 
coal  is  almost  useless  for  foundry  work,  but  can  be 
used  for  locomotives,  and  at  present  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  output  are  consumed  by  the  local 
railways.  Smaller  coal  basins  are  found  in  Central 
Russia  and  other  districts,  but  none  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  either  the  quantity  or  the  quahty  of  the 
coal  produced.  The  yield  of  Russian  coal  for  the  year 
1901  in  the  different  districts  is  given  approximately  as 
follows : — 


CoklBaain. 

Pooda. 

Tona. 

South  EnwuBi  or  Donebt 

694,420,000 
202,567,000 
29,742,000 
16,007,000 
3,342,000 

11,160,321 

4,069,112 

477,998 

267,210 

63,710 

CsaosQi      .        .        . 

Total     .... 

996,078,000 

16,008,361 
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This  output  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  within 
the  country,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  coal  and 
coke  has  increased  concurrently  with  uie  Russian 
output,  in  spite  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  In 
1877  the  import  amounted  to  1,582,258  tons,  and  in 
1898  to  8,161,290  tons,  whilst  the  total  for  1900  was 
4,418,774  tons.  During  this  and  the  preceding  year 
Russian  industty  was,  however,  suffering  severely  from 
a  deficiency  of  coal  and  consequent  abnormal  rise  in 
prices.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  development  of 
mduslrial  activity  and  the  extension  of  railways  and 
navigation,  and  partly  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
naphtha  and  kindred  fuels  preceding  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  combined  with  an  increasing  scarcity  of 
wood,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  some 
districts.  Coal  stdll  plays  a  comparatively  insignificant 
part  as  a  fuel  compared  with  wood.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  the  total  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  country, 
90  per  cent  is  wood,  7-8  per  cent,  coal,  2"5  per  cent 
naphtha,  and  -2  per  cent  peat  But  in  industrial 
processes  the  consumption  of  coal  and  naphtha  now 
almost  equals  that  of  wood,  and  mineral  tiiels  are 
increasingly  in  demand.  The  total  annual  consumption 
(rf  fiiel  is  calculated  as  follows : — 


Tons. 

Wood  fiiel  for  household  use 

„       „     „  indiwtries      .... 
Mineral  fuelH  foe  houfiehold  use    . 

„         „     „  industries .... 

1153,226,806 
20,967,742 
3,225,806 
19,364,838 

Total 

196,774,182 

Another  reason  given  for  the  recent "  coal  crisis  "  has 
been  the  activity  of  syndicates  and  rii^,  which  have 
limited  production  and  raised  prices,  and  the  universal 
speculation  and  gambling  which  have  attended  coal  and 
other  industries.     Temporary  measures  were  taken  by 
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tiie  Government  early  in  1900  ip  deal  with  the  scarcity 
of  coal,  including  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon 
imported  coal  at  Odessa  and  other  ports  of  the  Buick 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Azoff  and  free  importation  into 
Warsaw,  where  the  retail  dealers  were  also  placed 
under  police  supervision  and  obliged  to  restrict  their 
prices.  A  Government  Commission  has  been  sitting 
for  some  time  at  St.  Petersburg  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  coal  supply  and  demand.^ 

The  naphtha  industry  tdiords  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  instance  in  Russia  of  the  rapid  rise  of  a 
new  trade  to  a  position  of  world-wide  importance. 
The  existence  of  this  substance  was  known  from  the 
earliest  times  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  Russia, 
at  Archangel  and  at  Baku,  the  latter  place  being  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Indian  fire-worshippers. 
Later  the  natives  of  Uie  Caucasus  collected  the  oil 
and  even  dug  wells,  using  it  to  bum  in  their  clay 
lamps,  and  as  a  lubricant  for  the  axles  of  their  heavy 
wooden  carts. 

It  was  not  until  1828  that  the  first  experiments 
were  made  in  Russia  for  distilling  an  illuminating  oil 
from  the  raw  material.  No  practical  results  followed 
until  about  1860,  when  distilling  works  were  erected 
simultaneously  by  two  private  capitalists  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  Caucasus,  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  on  the  river  Kouban,  which  flows  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  latter  district  has  not  proved  very 
suitable  for  the  industiy.  Out  of  ninety-four  welJs 
sunk,  thirty-nine  »e  still  in  use,  but  they  give  only 
a  small  quantity  of  naphtha.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baku,  on  the  other  nand,  the  first  wells  and  dis- 
tilling worics  proved  so  successful  that  numbers  of 
competitors  were  quickly  called  into  the  field,  and  the 
production  of  naphtha  has  constantly  increased.  The 
springs  at  Baku  are  in  fact  so  abundant  that  it  has 

'  "Foreipi  Office  Reports,"  MisceUaneoiu  Series,  No.  S2S,  "Coal 
Critii  io  RumU."  "  Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Miicellanaoiu  Series,  No.  666, 
"  Mineivl  uid  Motallurgicu  Indiutri«8  of  Russift,"  pp.  18-20.  "l^  Rnnis 
i  la  F!n  dn  19^  icicle, '"^ pp.  32&-9.     Board  of  Trade  lounal,  July  3rd,  1902. 
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not  been  worth  while  at  present  to  attempt  to  work 
any  of  the  other  deposits  of  naphtha  in  various  parts 
of  Russia.  Between  1887  and  1897  the  annual  value 
of  naphtha  products  rose  from  18,817,000  roubles  to 
45,785,000  roubles,  and  from  1894  to  1901  the  amount 
of  naphtha  annually  produced  has  been  as  foUoi^ : — 


Tons. 
6,082,000 
6,948,000 
6,997,000 
7,711,000 
8,210,000 
8,827,000 
»,6»7,000 
10,376,000 


Whilst  about  the  year  1876  Russia  imported  from 
America  fi«m  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  naphtha  pro- 
ducts, in  1898  about  900,000  tons  of  kerosene,  paraifin, 
and  other  illuminating  oils  alone  were  exported  from 
Batum,  Mid  the  home  market  supplied  as  well.  Im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  distilling  the  oil  have 
so  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  production  that  all 
parts  of  the  raw  material  are  eventually  used.  The 
production  of  lubricating  oils  is  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  illuminating  oil,  and  the  mineral  oils  are 
rapidly  superseding  animal  and  vegetable  oils  as  lubri- 
cants throughout  Russia,  and  are  dso  exported.  Gaso- 
line and  benzine  are  amongst  the  hghter  volatile 
products  of  the  distillation  of  naphtha,  whilst  vaseline 
IS  obtained  from  the  heavier  residue.  Finally  a  residue 
remains  which  forms  a  valuable  and  convenient  fuel, 
of  considerably  greater  heat-producing  power  than  the 
best  eoal,  and  capable  of  total  combustion  without 
either  smoke  or  ashes.  It  is  applicable  to  any  kind 
of  heating,  for  domestic  purposes,  steamers,  locomotives, 
and  other  engines,  and  for  metallurgical  furnaces. 
Naphtha  fuel  is   now  used  on  all  the  steamers  navi- 
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gating  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lower  and  middle 
reaches  of  the  Volga  and  Kama,  and  on  the  railways 
in  connection  with  these  waterways,  especiaUy  the 
Trans-Caucasian  and  Tnuis-Caspian  railways. 

During  recent  years  the  piice  of  naphtha  ptY>ducts 
has  risen  greatly,  owing  partly  to  a  natural  growth 
of  demand,  and  partly  to  an  artificial  inflation  of  prices. 
The  rise  was  followed  in  1900  by  a  rapid  fall,  and  a 
panic  arose  amongst  those  who  were  speculating  in 
the  industry,  resiuting  in  the  fell  of  shares  and  a 
temporary  reduction  in  the  previously  high  dividends 
of  the  companies  concerned  in  the  trade.  The  crisis 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  natural  reaction 
against  the  abnormal  and  artificially  stimulated  prices 
of  the  previous  years,  and  the  industry  generally  is 
undoubtedly  prosperous.  The  home  consumption  re- 
mains more  or  less  stationary,  whilst  the  export  of 
petroleum  increases  year  by  year,  as  appears  in  the 
following  table : — ' 


Bxporta. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

LnbricantB    . 
mate 

09,800,000 
10,100,000 

4,200,000 

TODB. 

1,112,000 
160,000 

64,000 

PoodB. 

71,200,000 
10,700,000 

4,800,000 

Tra». 

1,136,000 

168,000 

72,000 

Pood*. 
80,100,000 
10,100^000 

3,300,000 

Tom. 

1,280,000 

160,000 

48,000 

Tcrtol    . 

83,800,000 

1,336,000 

86,700,000 

1,376,000 

93,400,000 

1,488,000 

Iron  mining  and  smelting  and  working  in  iron  are 
amongst  the  oldest  Russian  industries,  and  on  account 
of  their  importance  to  the  army  and  navy  were  amongst 
the  trades  especially  protected  and  promoted  by  Peter 
the  Great.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tula  was  origin- 
ally the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  industry,  but  in  1701 

'  "Faniga  Office  Reports,"  Miscelkiieous  Series,  No.  MS,  pp.  20-21. 
"  U  Riurie  i  U  Fin  dn  19°"  Siecle,"  pp.  207-8,  339-42.  ■  "  loamtries  of 
RoBMa  :  Manufactnres  and  Trade,"  pp.  248-68.  "  Ststesnun's  Vesr-book,'' 
1903,  fp.  lOOO^. 
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fiiraaces  were  erected  in  the  Ural  district,  which  thence- 
forward became  and  remained  mitil  quite  recent  times 
the  great  centre  of  the  trade.  At  present  there  are 
two  principal  regions  engaged  in  the  iron  industry,  of 
which  the  Ural  is  one,  producing  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  yield,  whilst  the  southern  district,  chiefly  situated 
in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslaff,  though  of  quite 
modem  origin,  produces  more  than  half  of  the  total  yield. 
Russia  now  occupies  the  foiuth  place  amongst  the 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  production  of  pig-iron, 
those  that  surpass  her  being  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany,  whilst  France  is  very 
sli^tly  below  her.  Until  the  year  1898  the  production 
of  Russia  was  below  that  of  France,  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  development  of  the  southern  district  having  more 
than  doubled  the  total  yield  in  Russia  between  1891, 
when  it  amounted  to  1,004,800  tons,  and  1900,  when 
it  was  2,860,600  tons.  Great  as  the  increase  in  the 
native  production  was  during  these  years,  it  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  within  the  country, 
and  the  imports  of  pig-iron  increased  at  the  same  time, 
as  appears  m  the  following  table : — 


Y-r. 

■^^siir'™ 

Bipoits  of  iron  from 

Imports  o(  iron  into 
*Ru»i.. 

IBM    . 
IBfiO   . 
1870   . 
1890    . 
1807    . 

Pooda. 
8,62C,000 
13,892,000 
21,932,000 
66,660,000 
113,982,000 

136,000 
224,000 
362,000 
90*,000 
1,824,000 

Pood^ 

1,807,000 

1,137,000 

770,000 

626,000 

1,730,000 

Tom. 
30,000 
18,000 
12,000 
10,000 
28,000 

PoodB. 

163,000 

396,000 

34,000,000 

26,358,000 

62,870,000 

Ton.. 
2,000 
6,000 
644,000 
422,000 
848,000 

The  consumption  of  iron  in  Russia  is,  however,  stjll 
very  small  for  its  population  as  compared  with  the  other 
great  iron-producing  countries.  In  1897  it  amounted 
to  1'8  poods  (46  lb.)  per  head,  as  compared  with  8*4 
poods  (802  lb.)  per  head  in  the  United  States,  6-6 
(287  lb.)  and  6-5  (284  lb.)  in  England  and  Grcrmany 
respectively,  and  8-9  (140  lb.)  in  Kance.     The  relative 
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[UDgress  in  the  production  of  the  diflerent  regions  in 
the  Russian  Empire  appears  in  the  following  table : — 


PRODVITriON   OF   PlQ-IlWH. 


im. 

1896. 

Siberit  .... 

PoodB. 

226,000 
90fl,000 
3,992,000 
2,832,000 
21,258,000 
3,078,000 

Toiu. 
4,000 
16,000 
64,000 
46,000 
338,000 
48,000 

Poods. 
639,000 
1,271,000 
8,226,000 
13,419,000 
36,467,000 
39,169,000 

Tons. 
9,000 
19,000 
130,000 
214,000 
666,000 
624,000 

Finland 
C«tit»l  RosbU 
PoUnd«idN.-W.PTOvine« 
Ural 

South  and  S..W.  Districts 

Total  .... 

32,484,000 

516,000 

98,414,000 

1,662,000 

During   the  year  1901   the  production  of  pig-iron  in 
European  Russia  alone,  exclusive  of  Finland,  was  as 

follows : — 


IMl. 

Poods. 

Tone. 

North  Rneeia  .... 

1,147,200 

18,626 

49,016,200 

Central  Rnssia 

10,004,900 

176,257 

91,964,900 

1,479,793 

14,200 

228 

Poland     . 

19,689,200 

341,612 

63,800 

864 

Total         .... 

172,690,400 

2,804,040 

The  two  great  centres  of  the  Ural  district  and  South 
Russia  have  no  communication  with  one  another,  and 
differ  in  almost  every  particular,  both  in  history  and 
methods.  The  iron  industry  in  the  Ural  district  is  of 
ancioit  origin  and  is  still  conducted  with  primitive 
methods.  Without  raUways  or  ftimace  coal,  it  depends 
upon  the  surrounding  forests  for  fuel,  and  upon  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  for  workers,  whilst  the 
rivers  during  the  summer  and  sleigh  roads  during  the 
winto*  are  its  only  means  of  transport    The  worl^  for 
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the  most  part  are  in  the  hands  of  Russians  and  d^>end 
on  Russian  capital. 

The  southern  district,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  its 
prosperity  ahnost  entirely  to  foreign  capital  and  enter- 
prise, supported  by  Government  orders.  The  methods 
of  work  are  modem,  the  workmen  often  foreign.  The 
fuel  is  coal  or  naphtha,  and  there  is  ample  railway 
communication.  The  works  are  often  of  an  immense 
size,  the  largest  being  the  celebrated  Hughsovsky  works, 
which  were  founded  about  80  years  ago  by  an  Eng- 
hshman  named  John  Hughes,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoslaif.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  two  districts 
should  have  become  the  theme  of  constant  comparisons 
and  disputes  between  the  two  main  schools  of  economic 
thought  in  Russia,  the  one  believing  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  will  be  best  maintained  by  adhering  to  its 
national  characteristics  and  customs,  the  other  urging 
the  introduction  of  Western  European  methods  and  the 
capitalist  system.  The  Ural  district  certainly  suffers 
from  some  disadvantages.  The  traditions  of  serf  labour 
still  cling  there,  with  the  result  that  the  labour  employed 
is  very  unskilled  and  unproductive.  It  is  calculated  tiiat 
142,000  labourers  are  required  in  the  Ural  to  produce 
the  same  output  that  about  24,000  labourers  produce  in 
South  Russia,  or  about  11,000  in  Belgium.  The  works 
are  also  of  old-fashioned  construction  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  originally  worked  by  water  power, 
often  he  in  the  river  viJleys  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  iron  mines.  These  reasons  combine  to  make 
the  cost  of  production  greater  in  the  Ural  than  in  South 
Russia,  added  to  which  there  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
transport  The  latter  will,  however,  probably  be  soon 
overcome,  if  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  projects  for 
railway  communication  are  carried  out.  The  absence  of 
any  cmI  on  the  spot  suitable  for  blast  furnaces  is  a  more 
serious  drawback,  as  furnaces  heated  by  wood  cannot  be 
built  of  a  very  large  size,  nor  produce  a  large  output. 
The  works  are  consequently  all  of  small  or  moderate 
size,  and  there  are  none  of  the  gigantic  establishments 
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to  be  found  in  South  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
richest  beds  and  the  best  quality  of  iron  are  found  in  the 
Ural  district,  and  the  real  problem  seems  to  be  to  bring 
the  iron  rare  irom  the  Ural  into  connection  with  the  coal 
from  the  Donetz  Basin  or  the  naphtha  fuel  of  Baku. 
This  might  be  accomplished  by  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 

Meantime  the  Nationalists  find  their  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Ural  methods  of  work  partly  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  southern  district  has  for  the  last 
four  years  (1899-1908)  been  suffering  from  the  natural 
reaction  from  a  forced  and  over-abundant  production, 
resulting  in  a  general  stagnation  and  severe  depression 
of  trade,  which  has  affected  the  Ural  district  in  a-£u* 
less  degree.  The  years  1895  and  1896  in  particular 
were  marked  in  South  Russia  by  a  feverish  industrial 
energy,  which  "  gave  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  mineral 
and  metallurgical,  waggon  constructing,  and  other  works, 
founded  on  no  assured  basis  and  on  no  corresponding 
demand  of  the  general  market,  but  solely  on  the  profits 
accruing  from  Government  orders,  accompanied  by 
speculative  considerations,  Bourse  manoeuvres,  and  share 
manipulations,  based  on  an  unfounded  reUance  on  an 
indefinite  continuation  of  this  liberal  Government  sup- 
port." For  a  time  the  rise  and  extension  of  railway 
construction  over  vast  regions  created  a  great  demand 
for  ail  kinds  of  iron  goods  and  opened  up  new  markets. 
Prices  remained  so  nigh  that  shares  rapidly  rose,  and 
large  numbers  of  new  companies  were  founded.  From 
1899,  however,  a  change  set  in.  The  (iovemment 
gradually  reduced  its  orders,  and  was  no  longer  able  or 
willing  to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded.  The  scarcity 
and  .  deamess  of  fuel,  both  coal  and  naphtha,  pressed 
hardly  upon  the  mineral  and  metallurgicitJ  works ;  the 
prices  of^their  products  fell  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  recently  formed  companies 
were  obhged  to  close  their  works.  "Securities  and 
values  of  all  sorts  continued  their  downward  course. 
All  the  usual  Bourse  manoeuvring  of  shares  could  but  j 
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stave  off  for  a  time  the  ineritable  end.  Universal  stag^ 
nati<ni  and  distrust  followed,  nor  is  there  any  limit  at 
present  (Jmie  1901)  to  this  disastrous  trend  of  affairs, 
nor  is  there  any  reasonable  remedy  at  hand.  Even 
petroleum  shares  were  dragged  down.  The  only  values 
not  affected  were  railways,  some  of  which  had  even 
risen  by  the  end  of  1900,  and  land  banks." 

Gloomy  as  this  picture  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  iron  industiT  in  Russia  will  eventually  become 
prosperous  again,  when  it  is  considered  how  inevitably 
the  demand  for  iron  goods  must  increase  within  the 
country  with  the  progress  of  other  industries.' 

The  other  minerals,  some  very  rare,  as  well  as  the 
precious  metals  found  within  the  Russian  Empire,  are 
very  numerous.  Gold  has  been  worked  in  Russia  for 
many  years,  and  placer  gold  is  known  to  have  been 
obtain«i  in  some  districts  since  1745.  There  are  also 
gold  mines  in  the  Ural  district  The  Russian  Empire 
now  stands  fourth  amongst  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries, the  amount  produced  in  different  countries  during 
the  year  1898  being  as  follows :— 


Cwt 

Truuvaal 

117.470 

2,349 

United  Sutes 

97,833 

1,9S8 

Anatnlk 

93,732 

1,874 

RuBuui  Empire      .... 

38,600 

776 

CmukU 

20,014 

412 

Mexico 

12,394 

247 

India 

11,686 

233 

In  1900,  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  was  88,988  lb.,  whilst  during  the 
previous  ten  years  the  annual  yield  had  varied  between 
81,771  lb.  and  98,606  lb.  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
Russian  total  comes  irom  Eastern  Siberia,  and  nearly 
5  per  cent  from  Western  Siberia,  whilst  nearly  25  per 

■  Schulze^JSvernitz,  "Volks.  Studien  sua  Ruasluid,"  pp.  282-307.  "I^ 
Rnwie  i  1»  Fin  du  19~  Siecle,"  pp.  302-4,  309-16.  "Foreign  Office 
Report!,"  Miacellaneoag  Series,  No.  fifiS,  "Mineral  and  Metallurpcal 
Indoatries  of  Kusua."  "  Statesman's  Year-book,  1903,"  p.  1031.  "  Ruwia : 
hB  IndiHtriee  and  TWde,"  p.  £70. 
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cent,  is  found  in  the  Ural  district  Of  the  small 
remainder  the  greater  part  is  found  in  Finland,  and  the 
rest  is  produced  from  hmidreds  of  small  workings 
scattered  about  over  Em'opean  Russia,  of  which  the 
annual  production  hardly  amounts  to  more  than  a  few 
ounces  each.  All  gold,  whether  placer  or  lode,  had 
before  1902  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  State,  at  one  of 
the  three  laboratories  established  at  Irkutsk,  Tomsk, 
and  Ekaterinbuig  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  and  refining.  From  these  it  was  forwarded  to 
the  mint  at  St.  Petersburg  whenever  sufficient  stocks 
had  been  collected.  Since  1902  free  circulation  of  gold 
has  been  permitted.  Silver  is  found  in  small  quantities 
in  many  parts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  but  is 
not  mined  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  decreasing.  In  1892  the  production  of  silver  in 
Russia  was  11,184  kilogrammes  (228  cwt.),  and  in  1898 
only  5,948  kilogrammes  (118  cwt.),  whilst  812,600 
kilogrammes  (16,252  cwt)  were  imported  fixjm  abroad. 
Lead  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  but  its 
production  has  diminished  during  recent  years,  and  does 
not  satisfy  one-hundredth  part  of  the  demjmd  within  the 
country  for  this  metal.  In  1901  the  lead  produced  in 
Russia  was  828  tons.     In  1892  it  had  been  874  tons. 

Platinum  was  discovered  in  the  Ural  in  1819,  and 
96  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  is  still  produced 
there.  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  very  small 
quantities  in  alluvial  form,  and  the  output  remains 
almost  stationary,  varying  from  4,578  kilogrammes  (91 
cwt)  in  1892  to  6,228  kilogrammes  (124  cwt)  in  1901, 
whilst  prices  continue  to  be  high.  Russia  possesses 
numerous  deposits  of  copper,  the  richest  of  wiich  are 
found  in  the  Urals  and  the  Caucasus,  l^e  total  annual 
output  of  this  metal  amounts  on  an  average  to  6,000 
tons,  and  does  not  vary  greatly  year  by  year.  In  1900 
and  1901  the  luinual  output  was  8,000  tons.  When 
hardly  any  machinery  was  made  in  Russia  the  demand 
for  copper  was  so  small  that  nearly  half  of  the  native 
copper  was  exported,  but   the   demand   within   the 
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country  has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and 
now  the  imports  equal  the  small  exports  of  this  metal 
Mercury  has  formed  an  export  for  a  long  period. 
Amongst  other  minerals  found  within  the  empire  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantities  are  zinc,  tin,  nickel, 
manganese,  antimony,  salt,  etc' 

In  1790,  private  engineering  works  were  founded 
at  St  Petersburg,  for  5ie  production,  amongst  other 
machinery,  of  steam  engines.  After  1818  steamboats 
also  were  built  About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Crown  foundries  were  set  up  near  St  Peters- 
burg, and  developed  later  into  the  great  engineer- 
ing establishments  at  Cronstadt  and  Izhora,  which  still 
supply  the  various  needs  of  the  Russian  tumy  and  navy. 
For  many  years,  however,  the  progress  of  mechanical 
engineering  was  very  slow,  and  until  quite  recently 
all  complicated  machinery  was  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  Russian  works  were  only  entrusted  with  the 
repairs.  In  1866  the  Government  took  the  important 
step  of  ordering  that  the  railway  plant  should  be  of 
Russian  manufacture,  and  in  1869  for  the  first  time  an 
import  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  machinery. 
The  progress  made  since  that  time  appears  in  the 
following  table: — 


Year. 

Number  of 

hands. 

Value  of  output. 

RoKblee. 

1B56 

2» 

3,000 

2,000,000 

1861 

106 

12,400 

7,000,000 

1865 

126 

18,000 

12,000,000 

1870 

198 

30,000 

29,000,000 

1870 

333 

41,000 

41,000,000 

1888 

336 

42,772 

41,000,000 

1890 

412 

49,000 

J52,600,0OO 

1892 

fi69 

60,000 

53,600,000 

1896 

680 

93,860 

136,000,:000 

1897 

682 

120,339 

142,000,000 

'  "  La  RaesUt  i  k  Fio  du  19' 
ftnoneial  Slatitfict, 
MlflceUaneoiu  Series,  No.  665. 


Fio  du  19°"  Siecle,"  pp.  316-25.  The  Buttian  Journal  ^ 
Ju)uu7  1900,  pp.  17-21.  "Foreign  Office  Reports,' 
vY_    .,,      "StatesiMa's  y«*r-book,  1903,"  p.  1030. 
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The  moift  importuit  of  these  works  are  situated 
near  Moscow  aud  St  Petersburg,  but  others  are 
scattered  over  the  country  at  all  the  principal  industrial 
centres.  Since  1880  boiler-making  has  made  special 
progress  in  Russia,  with  the  result  tiiat  very  few  foreign 
t>oilers  are  now  imported,  while  the  construction  of 
steam  engines  is  also  making  rapid  progress.  As  a  rule 
these  are  of  moderate  size,  employing  from  500  to  600 
horse-power,  but  some  Russian  works  make  them  of 
as  much  as  1600  horse-power.  Motor  engines  are  also 
manufactured,  especially  for  gas  and  petroleum,  and  are 
largely  used  for  agricultural  operations  and  domestic 
industries. 

The  railways  alone  give  extensive  employment  to 
the  mechanical  engineering  works,  and  recently  vigorous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  the  machinery 
required  in  textile  factories.  The  manufacture  of 
weaving  looms  is  already  estabUshed,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  machines  in  use  now  come  from 
Russian  works,  whereas,  before  1881,  all  those  employed 
in  the  cotton  trade  were  imported  from  England.  The 
construction  of  spinning  machines  is  more  difficult,  but 
at  the  exhibition  at  Nijni- Novgorod  in  1896  Russian 
firms  exhibited  excellent  examples  of  carding  machines, 
self-actors,  and  other  machines  suited  for  cotton,  flax, 
and  textiles  generally.  The  machinery  employed  in 
flour  miUing  and  sugar  manufacturing,  and  distilling  is 
nearly  all  of  native  construction,  as  well  as  an  increasing 
proportion  of  agricultural  machinery.  Almost  the  only 
kind  of  machinery  at  present  exported  from  Russia  is 
tJiat  used  in  cigarette  making.  The  manufacture  of 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  army  and  navy  is  carried 
on  entirely  in  the  Government  workshops,  and  private 
factories  produce  only  a  small  output.  Cutlery  is  made 
principally  in  the  governments  of  Nijni-Novgorod  and 
Vladimir,  and  is  usually  a  village  industry  carried  on  in 
cottage  workshops.  The  same  is  true  of  other  minor 
metaT  trades,  such  as  nail,  chain,  and  lock  making. 
Bellfounding  is  a  very  ancient   Russian   art,    and  is 
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still  carried  on  in  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Nov- 
gorod, Penza,  and  Poltava.  But  it  no  longer  possesses 
uie  great  importance  that  it  once  had.' 

5.  Other  Industries 
Sugar  refining  has  been  carried  on  in  Russia  since 
1719,  when  the  first  refinery  was  established  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  preparation  of  beet  sugar  was 
introduced  into  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  first  manufactory  being  founded  in  1802 
with  Government  support  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
siderable loan.  Other  factories  followed,  but  for  many 
years  the  methods  employed  were  very  unskilled  and 
unproductive,  and  they  were  occupied  as  much  with  the 
distilling  of  spirit  as  the  production  of  sugar.  Between 
1855  and  1880  great  changes  took  place  in  the  sugar 
industry,  owing  to  improved  technical  methods  and 
the  entrance  of  more  capital,  and  Russia  began  to  take 
an  important  place  among  the  sugar-producing  countries 
of  Europe.  Until  1880  the  production  was  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  supply  the  internal  demand,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  not  only  been  able  to  do  so,  but  also  to 
export  a  considerable  and  increasing  amount  of  sugar. 
Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  technical  pro- 
cesses, allowing  the  extraction  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
sugar  than  before  from  beetroot.  This  varies,  however, 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  condition  of  the  beetroot  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  contained  vary  in  different  harvests. 
The  following  figures  show  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry during  the  twenty-one  years,  1881  to  1901 : — 


Y„. 

Number  of 

Quantity  of 
sugar. 

1S81 

1881 

1901 

236 
227 
277 

Tons. 
266,000 
614,000' 
880,497 

'  "  Ia  RoBsie  B  la  Fin  du  19"  Siecle,"  pp.  447-7fi. 

'  71i«  amount  for  1891  given  here  i«  ib»  sverage  for  t«a  yetn. 
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Since  1895  the  sugar  industry  has  been  subject  to 
special  Government  regulations,  which  prescribe  each 
year  the  amount  of  sugar  which  may  be  sent  to  the 
home  markets,  the  amount  to  be  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
the  amount  which  may  be  exported.  The  price  of 
sugar  within  the  country  is  also  legally  regulated  every 
year  according  to  the  amount  of  the  output.  Wood 
industries  of  dl  kinds  are  largely  carried  on  in  Russia, 
but  chiefly  by  peasant  workers.  There  are  over  1,800 
saw-mills  in  Russia,  situated  chiefly  near  Archangel 
and  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  Cabinet  and  furniture 
making  employ  about  10,000  men  in  over  SOO  factories, 
situated  chiefly  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The 
employment  of  wood  pulp  for  paper-making,  as  well  as 
for  cellulose  articles,  has  recently  given  &  great  impetus 
to  these  branches  of  manufacture.  The  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  in  1887  amounted 
to  about  21,000,000  roubles,  and  had  risen  in  1897 
to  over  45,000,000  roubles.  The  preparation  of  leather 
has  always  been  a  prominent  Russian  industry,  but  this 
has  also  expanded  considerably  during  recent  years,  the 
value  of  the  production  rising  from  39,000,000  roubles 
in  1887  to  57,000,000  roubles  in  1897.  Glass  and  china 
manufacturing  have  made  similar  progress,  both  in  the 
quantities  produced  and  the  technical  skill  employed. 
In  mwiy  other  industries  new  and  improved  processes 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  output  has  largely  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.' 

The  share  of  Russia  in  the  fishing  trade  of  the 
world  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  other  nations, 
because  Russian  Ashing  is  confined  to  inland  waters  and 
to  the  Russian  coast,  which  is  of  comparatively  small 
extent  The  climatic  differences  which  characterise 
regions  so  distant  as  the  Murman  and  the  Black  Seas, 
the  Northern  Dvina  and  the  Volga,  are  reflected  in  the 
fishing  trade,  which  also  presents  a  great  number  of 

•  "La  RosBie  k  la  Fin  da  19™  Siecle,"  pp.  300-30B,  3«6-74.  "States- 
man's Yeai^book,"  1803,  p.  1036,  "Rtusia:  its  Industries  aud  Tnde," 
pp.  20:^3,  323. 
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local  variations.  The  expansion  of  the  Russian  race 
has  taken  place  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers ; 
*'  in  certain  cases  fishing  traders  were  the  first  colonists, 
migrating  ever  further  and  further  from  the  centre  and 
moving  on  towards  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  It  was 
doubtless  in  this  way  that  in  early  times  the  Russian 
fishermen  found  their  way  to  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Volga,  at  a  date  even  earlier  than  that  of  its  conquest 
by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Although  the  Slavs  are  con- 
sidered bom  fishermen,  thwe  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Russian  settlers,  coming  in  contact  with  fishermen 
of  other  nations,  acquired  from  them  both  the  imple- 
ments and  the  methods  of  catching  fish." 

The  fish  most  important  for  purposes  of  commerce 
found  in  the  northern  waters  of  European  Russia  are 
the  salmon,  lamprey,  eel,  sturgeon,  smelt,  and  whitebait 
In  the  southern  waters  fish  which  migrate  to  rivers  at 
certain  seasons  are  of  far  more  importance  than  ocean 
fish.  The  most  valuable  of  these  migratoiy  fish  is  the 
sturgeon.  Fish  for  sale  at  a  distance  is  packed  fresh  in 
ice  or  is  preserved,  and  this  latter  process  is  effected  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Small  fish  are  sun-dried  in  the  south, 
dried  in  stoves  in  the  north ;  larger  fish  are  cut  up  and 
salted  or  smoked.  The  preserving  offish  in  hermetically 
sealed  tin  boxes,  first  introduced  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  has  spread  over  a  large  area  and  continues  to 
increase.  The  principal  preserving  factories  are  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  The  chief 
products  are  dried  sturgeons'  backs,  isinglass,  and  caviare 
m  different  forms.  During  the  year  1900  Russia  ex- 
ported of  all  kinds  of  fish  and  of  caviare  244,100  cwt. 
to  the  value  of  £466,800,  more  than  half  the  total  value 
being  represented  by  caviare.  Salted  and  smoked  fish 
is  sent  to  Roumania  (85  per  cent.),  to  Austria-Hungary 
and  Turkey.  Red  caviare  goes  to  Turkey,  Roumtmia, 
Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  the  other  kinds  to  Germany, 
Turkey,  Roumania,  and  Austria-Hungary.' 

'  "  Rnssia :  its  ladnstries  and  Trade,"  pp.  2S0-fi8.  "  Russie  a  la  Fin 
du  19-  Sieclo,"  pp.  249-6a 
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6.   Recent   Industrial  Crisis 

All  branches  of  industry  in  Russia  have  recently 
suffered  from  depression  of  trade,  especially  those 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  report  on  the  Mineral 
and  Metallurgical  Industries  of  Russia,  from  which  I 
have  quoted  more  than  once.  The  statements  made 
there  are  amply  justified  by  the  rq>orts  in  the  Russian 
press  and  official  report^,  including  the  Finance 
Minister's  annual  reports  on  the  budget.  The 
Bourse  Gazette  of  St,  Petersburg  in  reviewing  the 
year  1900  (in  its  issue  of  January  2nd,  1901)  stated 
that  "  The  rise  of  a  whole  series  of  waggon-building 
and  metallurgical  works  was  founded,  not  on  the 
denuuids  of  the  market,  but  on  more  or  less  speculative 
calculations.  In  the  hope  that  Government  orders 
would  be  always  showered  down,  as  from  the  horn 
of  plenty,  and  that  the  prices  for  them  would  give 
enormous  profits,  works  sprang  up  in  numbers.  The 
result  was  that,  on  the  first  reduction  of  prices  for 
Government  orders,  the  full  incapacity  of  these  hastily 
grown  undertakings  to  exist  by  themselves  was  at 
once  revealed." 

In  the  report  on  the  budget  for  1902,  M.  de 
Witte  gave  an  account  of  the  industrial  crisis,  which 
he  attrihuted  partly  to  the  effects  of  a  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  and  partly  to  the  continued  withdrawal 
of  foreign  capital  caused  by  the  South  African  War 
and  the  consequent  stringency  of  the  European  money 
markets,  but  also  in  part  to  speculation  and  over- 
production in  Russia.  His  wonls  are  as  folloM^: — 
"  During  the  last  decade,  industry  made  rapid  and 
steady  progress.  This  was  caused  by  a  consistent 
course  of  protectionism  Mid  by  the  increased  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  population  and  the  Government. 
The  abundance  of  money  at  home  and  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital  facihtated  the  foundation  of  new  enter- 
prises. Industry  availed  itself  largely  of  this  com- 
bination of  such    lavourable   circumstances,  in  order 
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to  organise  and  develop  its  undertakings.  The  number 
of  factories  and  works  was  greatly  increased ;  new 
branches  of  industry  sprang  up,  while  existing  enter- 
prises extended  their  operations.  In  the  eight  years' 
period,  1892-1900,  the  output  of  pig-iron  and  coal 
increased  two-and-a-half  times,  that  of  petroleum  to 
twice  the  amount,  the  production  of  steel  and  iron 
increased  at  the  same  rate,  while  cotton  goods  rose 
one-and-a-half  times.  But  this  regular  growth  of 
production,  which  inevitably  led  to  a  gradual  fall  in 
the  prices  of  commodities,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  competition,  was  accompanied  by  violent 
speculation,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  that  the  consequence  of  such  a 
course  would  be  very  lamentable.  In  some  branches 
of  industry,  the  calculations  of  the  ftirther  increase 
in  the  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  actual  growth 
of  requirements.  In  separate  undertakings  there  were 
cases  of  irregularities  permitted  in  their  foundation, 
and  of  unbusiness-like  ways  of  conducting  affairs, 
sometimes  even  abuses.  lU-conceived,  weakly  organised 
or  badly  managed  enterprises,  in  the  natural  course 
of  affairs  had  gradually  to  succumb.  The  stringency 
in  the  money  market  hastened  and  intensified  this 
process,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  weaker  under- 
takings could  not  but  affect  the  position  of  those 
possessing  more  strength  and  vitaUty.  Instead  of 
being  reduced  gradually,  prices  fell  rapidly  and  abruptly. 
The  sharp  change  in  prices  and  the  embarrassments  of 
certain  undertakings  nave  reacted  most  unfavourably 
on  the  pecuniary  position  of  many  private  persons. 
These  embarrassments  likewise  produce  a  sinister  effect 
on  the  national  economy,  principally  owing  to  their 
abruptness.  But  such  an  effect  is  merely  temporary, 
while  in  its  essence  the  lowering  of  prices  on  manu- 
factures is  advantageous  to  the  mass  of  the  population. 
In  his  report  on  the  budget  for  1908,  M.  de 
Witte  returned  to  this  subject  "  In  the  course  of  the 
year  just  completed  no  improvement  has   been  seen 
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in  this  direction.  On  the  contrary  the  embarrassments 
have  increased."  He  went  on,  however,  to  show  that 
although  the  depression  in  trade,  and  notably  in  the 
iron  tnide,  had  resulted  in  a  decline  of  production,  the 
production  of  pig-iron  was  still  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  it  had  been  in  1897.  "  This  apparent  (»ntra- 
diction  proves  what  giant  strides  metallurgical  industry 
has  made,  in  spite  of  two  painful  years  of  stagnation. 
The  same  is  true,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  with ; 
regard  to  other  branches  of  industry,  which  are  at 
present  suffering  from  temporary  difficulties ;  thej 
rapid  growth  of  production  has  ceased;  there  ha&' 
even  l^n  a  backward  tendency,  but  on  the  whole 
the  progress  made  has  not  been  lost."  M.  de  Witte's 
hope  is  that  the  temporary  lowness  of  prices  will 
stimulate  the  demand  within  the  country  and  that  a 
natural  home  demuid  will  take  the  place  of  the  artificial 
demand  hitherto  caused  by  Government  orders. 

Other  Russian  writers  are  less  sanguine  on  this 
point,  however,  as  they  see  no  possibihty  of  a  large 
demand  for  iron  or  other  manufactured  goods  springing 
up  amongst  the  impoverished  and  starving  peasantry. 
iTince  Mestschersky,  writing  in  the  Grashdamn,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  on  January  21st,  1901,  said :  "  A  new 
idea  has  sprung  up  now ;  ^e  failure  of  our  industry  is 
the  fault  of  the  people,  especiaUy  of  the  peasant,  who 
obstinately  refuses  to  buy  the  products  of  our  artificially 
inflated  industry.  ,  ,  .  But  do  not  deceive  yourselves, 
the  industrial  crisis  has  arisen,  not  because  the  mass  of 
the  people  *  will  not '  he^  it  with  their  kopeks,  but 
because  they  *  cannot'  This  is  an  enormous  differ- 
ence. ...  It  would  be  more  logical  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mills  and  works  to  begin  with  the  development 
of  the  people,  so  as  to  create  a  consumer,  than  to  begin 
with  the  development  of  factories,  mills,  and  railroads, 
for  a  people  wanting  in  the  very  first  elements  of 
prosperity. '  According  to  this  writer  the  only  hope 
of  industry  in  Russia  lies  in  the  greater  prosperity  and 
better  education  of  the  peasant  population.     "  Were 
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the  tens  of  millions  spent  in  covering  our  villages  with 
a  whole  network  of  the  most  dementsiy  artisans' 
schools,  then  we  should  see,  instead  of  the  sombre 
picture  of  universal  disenchantment  and  universal 
impoverishment,  a  brighter  picture  of  national  welfare, 
wmch  alone  would  give  us  the  right  to  approach  the 
question :  is  it  not  time  to  begin  the  development  of 
our  factory  and  industrial  life  ? " 

The  eflfect  of  the  crisis  upon  pubUc  opinion  in 
Russia  seems  to  have  caused  a  reaction  against  the 
pohcy  of  protection  which  has  been  so  consistently 
followed.  The  Moscow  Gazette  of  February  1st,  1901, 
in  the  course  of  a  leading  article  on  the  metallurgical 
industry,  said  :  "  The  position  was  abnormal,  and  we 
have  raised  our  modest  voice  against  such  protection 
of  the  mineral  industry,  more  especially  of  its  foreign 
enteiprises.  We  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
refusmg  such  protection,  by  which  only  the  workers 
gain,  while  the  national  consumption  is  in  no  way 
benefited.  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  this  triple 
protection — customs  duties.  Crown  orders,  and  high 
prices."  The  same  opinion  is  echoed  in  many  other 
papers,  both  official  and  unofficial. 

7.    *'  KUSTARI,"  OK   COTl'AGE   I'NDUSTRIES 

The  factory  system,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  taken 
firm  root  in  Russia,  does  not  seem  hkely  to  make  so 
clear  a  sweep  of  small  home  industries  as  it  has  done  in 
other  countries.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  economic  position  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
and  in  their  capacity  for  co-operative  organisation. 
Their  holdings,  now  minutely  subdivided,  are  in  muiy 
cases  incapable  of  supporting  a  family,  and  yet  they 
are,  or  were  until  the  year  1908,  forbidden  to  leave 
them,  and  during  the  long  winters  have  time  to 
turn  to  other  occupations.  The  more  enterprising 
among  them  have  therefore  formed  co-operative  associa- 
tions for  the  production  of  every  kind  of  nuuiu£u!tuTed 
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article,  the  raw  or  half-manufactured  material  of  which 
can  be  procured.  The  number  of  peasants  engaged  in 
cottage  industries  is  estimated  at  between  7,000,000 
and  8,000,000,  a  figure  which  far  outstrips  the  8,000,000 
or  4,000,000  employed  as  £urtory  hands.  The  trades 
carried  on  include  every  kind  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
metal  woik,  and  the  production  of  almost  every  article 
that  can  be  made  out  of  wood,  bone,  leather,  and  lur. 

The  artel  starts  with  the  smallest  capital  sufficient 
to  build  a  co-operative  workshop  or  svietelka ;  working 
expenses  are  small,  for  the  peasants'  oxen  and  ponies 
supply  any  power  that  may  be  necessary,  there  is  no  rent 
to  pay,  and  the  taxes  are  low  in  proportion  to  the  output. 
Sometimes  the  Kustari  workshop  is  auxiUary  to  a 
town  factory,  fix)m  which  it  receives  its  half-wrought 
material,  but  more  often  these  associations  have  been 
started  and  carried  on  without  any  assistance  &om 
l^gular  manufacturers.  Whole  faimUes  find  employ- 
ment in  the  svietelka,  and  the  hours  of  work  are  often 
very  long — fifteen  hours  a  day  is  by  no  means  rare — 
while  the  earnings  arc  very  small.  The  latter  fact  is 
partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  middlemen,  often  Jews, 
to  whom  the  peasants  sell  their  produce ;  partly  also 
to  thC'  competition  of  large  factones.  Many  branches 
<rf  industry  are,  however,  conducted  exclusively  by 
peasants,  and  their  more  artistic  and  ornamental  pro- 
ducts realise  high  prices  in  the  capital  and  other 
large  towns. 

The  chief  mwkets  for  Kustari  manufactures  are 
to  be  found  in  Asiatic  Russia,  in  China,  and  in  Persia ; 
and  the  great  distance  of  these  markets  from  the  centres 
of  production  has  given  rise  to  a  special  industn' 
— namely,  the  manufeeture  of  packing  cases.  Goods 
which  have  to  be  transported  so  far  must  be  securely 
packed,  and  the  peasants  have  ingeniously  devised 
ornamental  tubs  and  casks  with  burnt  or  painted  designs, 
which,  instead  of  being  thrown  away  as  useless  at  the 
end  of  the  journey,  can  be  sold  for  as  much  as  the 
goods  they  contained. 
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In  the  province  of  Nijni-Novgorod  thousands  of 
peasants  are  engaged  in  making  enamelled  wooden 
spoons,  of  which  they  produce  120,000,000  annually, 
chiefly  for  export  to  the  Far  East  The  better  kinds 
of  these  spoons  are  very  artistically  decorated,  and  the 
process  is  so  elaborate  that  each  spoon  passes  through 
the  hands  of  fifteen  diiferent  artels.  Other  specialities 
of  Kustari  manufacture  are  toys  for  export  to  Asia, 
and  metal  goods,  including  the  national  samovar  and 
ikon^.  The  making  of  metal  articles  is  so  successfully 
practised  by  peasants  that  in  some  branches  of  the  trade 
they  have  ousted,  not  merely  Russian,  but  even  German 
and  Belgian  competition.  The  making  of  ikons  is  an 
extensive  bwle  upon  which  much  labour  is  lavished, 
for  the  Russian  peasants  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  character  of  the  ikon,  and  scorn  to  have 
recourse  to  any  labour-saving  operations. 

Recently  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  support 
and  revive  the    Kustari  trades,   in  which    the   Slavo- 

Khiles  see  a  peculiarly  Russian  institution.  The 
linister  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Domains  is 
allowed  a  certain  sum  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them,  and  a  special  committee  is  appointed 
to  look  after  their  interests,  while  there  is  a  central 
museum  of  cottage  industries  in  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Museum.  Moreover,  the  Govern- 
ment endeavours  to  encourage  the  Kustari  trades 
by  giving  them  orders  for  the  supply  of  military  and 
naval  requisites  and  other  Government  contracts.  The 
zernstva  are  also  turning  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
motion of  cottage  industries  within  their  districts. 
Thus  in  the  government  of  Moscow  the  zemstvo  has 
opened  a  depdt  for  the  sale  of  produce,  and  for  receiving 
orders,  vaiA  the  zemstvo  of  Perm  has  founded  a  bank 
for  cottage  industries.  Technical  schools  with  the  same 
object  have  been  founded  by  private  efforts  in  several 
districts,  and  the  workers  are  endeavouring  to  help 
themselves  in  certain  of  the  industries,  by  combining 
in  co-operative  societies  on  the  pattern  of  the  national 
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artels.  These  usually  axai  only  at  the  erection  of  a 
common  workshop  or  forge,  as  the  case  may  be,  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  industry,  but  in 
a  few  cases  the  workers  unite  also  for  the  purchase  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  distribution  of  profits.  If 
this  plan  could  be  more  generally  adopted  the  peasants 
would  gain  far  more  by  &eir  labour,  but  as  a  rule  they 
lack  oommeTcial  capacity,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
exploited  by  Jews,  Armenians,  and  foreign  middlemen, 
who  purchase  their  products  for  less  than  half  of  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  them. 

The  future  of  village  indiistries,  which  is  of  vast 
importance  for  Russia,  forms  the  subject  of  a  striking 
pronouncement  by  Professor  Mendeleief  quoted  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  book  on  "  Russian  Life."  After  describing  the 
services  rendered  by  the  artel  in  preventing  small 
industries  from  being  crushed  out  of  existence,  he 
adds :  "  All  this  clearly  shows  that  for  Russia  the  last 
word  has  not  been  pronounced  in  the  struggle  between 
larse  and  small  enterprises,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  nope  that  it  will  soon  appear  again  most  profitable 
and  expedient  to  carry  on  a  large  part  of  the  mdustries 
on  a  small  scale,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  them  to  be 
handled  by  large  enterprises,  which  will  eventually 
probably  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  as 
m  the  case  of  railways."' 

Small  industries  form  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
Jews  engaged  in  industry.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
Jews  have  no  taste  or  capacity  for  manual  work,  and 
generally  speaking  it  is  true  that  they  prefer  to  be 
employers  or  middlemen  rather  than  employed.  In 
Russia,  however,  so  few  occupations  are  open  to  them, 
that  Jews  are  found  in  numerous  trades  which  call  for 
hard  manual  work.     In  the  towns  of  the  pale^  every 

■  "U  RoBsie  k  k  Fin  du  19~  Siecle,"  pp.  ft38-U.  M.  Kovalefikr, 
"Le  lUgime  ^conomiqae  de  la  Knssie,"  pp.  17B-83.  F.  H.  E.  Palmer, 
"RneeUii  Life  in  Town  and  Conntiy,"  ch,  xx. 

'  On  Jaonary  lat,  1904,  it  wu  announced  that  M.  de  Flehve  had  decided 
to  extend  the  Jewish  pale  or  xone  in  which  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  live, 
And  had  selected  fifly-aeren  new  centres  of  residence  for  them  ;  an  Imperial 
decree  sanctioning:  this  deciMon  waa  to  be  Mwn  proronlprted. 
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kind  of  manual  labour  is  carried  on  by  them :  they  are 
builders,  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  paviors,  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  are  employed  also  m  &ctories.  Their 
employment  as  factory  operatives  is,  however,  limited 
by  their  obligation  to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  if,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  work  under  Christian  masters, 
the  practical  inconvenience  of  two  holidays  a  week  is 
very  great  This  and  other  causes  connected  with  their 
national  observances  prevent  Jews  from  being  largely 
employed  in  factories,  and  the  development  of  the 
modem  factory  system  has  diminished  their  chance  of 
making  a  living  in  the  few  small  industries  open  to  them. 
The  paucity  of  callings  which  Jews  may  follow  is 
due  in  part  to  the  oppressive  laws  which  are  now 
enforced  as  rigorously  as  is  practicable,  and  in  part  to 
their  exclusion  from  nearly  all  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. No  Jew  is  allowed  to  hold  any  official  position 
whatever :  he  must  perform  his  term  of  military  service, 
but  can  never  rise  from  the  ranks ;  Jews  may  not  be 
employed  on  railways  or  even  in  their  construction.  They 
are  allowed  in  artisan  trades  under  certain  conditions, 
e.g.,  they  must  have  learned  their  handicraft  in  a  guild 
— admission  to  which  is  made  very  difficult  for  them — 
they  must  earn  their  living  by  their  handicraft,  and 
every  part  of  the  articles  sold  by  them  must  be  of  their 
own  manufacture.  By  dint  of  extraordinary  aptitude 
and  perseverance  the  Jews  mana^fe  to  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  to  earn  a  living  in  skilled  trades,  from  which 
they  would  be  entirely  excluded  if  they  relied  on  the 
usual  avenues  of  entrance.  In  middle  schools,  gymnasia, 
and  Bealschulen,  the  rates  of  Jewish  to  Christian  children 
must  not  exceed  S  to  10  per  cent.,  in  the  higher  schools 
8  to  5  per  cent.,  and  by  an  order  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  1901  the  proportion  of  Jewish  studoits 
at  the  Universities  was  reduced  to  2  per  cent  Every 
sort  of  device  is  employed  to  prevent  Jews  from 
obtaining  the  education  which  they  are  so  anxious  to 
acquire.  If  they  are  willing  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools   of  their    own.  permission  is  seldom  granted 
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without  a  struggle,  and  never  except  on  condition  that 
the  Government  is  to  control  what  is  taught  and 
sanction  the  books  to  be  used.  In  some  cases  per- 
mission is  withheld  unless  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are 
Christians,  so  that  the  Jews  h&ve  to  find  the  required 
proportion,  which  in  the  towns  of  the  pale  is  not  easy, 
ana  then  to  pay  for  them. 

The  result  of  all  these  restrictions  is  to  confine  the 
Jews  to  small  home  industries  and  artisan  work,  and 
even  here  religious  prejudice  narrows  the  already  small 
field.  Jews  have  long  been  forbidden  to  make  ikoru, 
and  recently  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  prevent 
their  employment  in  the  building  of  Orthodox  churches. 
The  trades  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews  are  watchmaking, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  cigar-making,  hand-loom  weaving, 
and  hatmaking.  The  untiring  energy  and  intense 
individualism  of  the  Jews  do  not  of  course  endear  them 
to  their  Christian  competitors.  The  Russian  peasant 
can  do  nothing  without  the  support  of  an  artel;  the 
Jewish  workman,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  positive  dislike 
for  co-operative  labour,  he  likes  to  work  as  many  hours 
as  he  can  and  earn  as  much  as  he  can.  The  tendency  of 
the  Jews  is  always  towards  overwork,  while  the  Russian 
is  notoriously  easy-going.  Major  Evans  Gordon,  in  this 
connection,  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  factory  manager  at 
Warsaw,  who  "  spoke  very  favourably  of  his  Jewish 
workpeople.  They  are  skilful  and  dUigent,  and  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  them  except  that  they  would, 
unless  careiuUy  watched,  try  to  do  too  much  and  so 
over-run  the  machines."^ 


8.  Conditions  of  Industriaj.  Poptji^ation 

The  statement  that  there  is  an  industrial  population 
entirely  detached  irom  the  land,  and  dependent  on  its 
earnings  alone,  is  one  which  no  Slavophile  would  allow 

'Major  EvaoB  Gordon,  "The  Alien  Immignnt,"  pp.  92,  136,  HI. 
Tima,  Angnrt  »th,  IBth,  1901.  Harold  Frederic,  "The  New  Exodua," 
pp.  154«. 
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to  pass  iinchallenged.  The  Slavophile  party  maintains 
that  the  Russian  labourer  is  pnmarily  a  peasant,  a 
member  of  a  village  community  who  only  engages  in 
factory  work  in  winter,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  to  the  land,  and  is  always  longing  to  get  back 
to  his  native  fields.  Nor  is  this  assertion  by  any  means 
without  facts  which  seem  to  support  it.  For  instance, 
the  wages  of  factory  labour  generally  are  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  in  spite 
of  this  the  number  of  workers  is  smaller.  Again,  the 
quahty  of  the  harvest  is  the  main  factor  in  determining 
me  rate  of  wages.  When  the  harvest  is  poor  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  factory  employment  increases 
and  the  rate  of  wages  fails. 

There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
these  statements,  though  true  in  the  main,  do  not  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  are  not  applicable  to  at  least  a 
section  of  flie  population.  First,  tnere  is  the  fact  that 
the  exodus  of  factory  workers  diiring  the  summer  is 
much  smaller  than  is  generally  believed.  M.  Dementieff, 
after  a  minute  inquiry  in  three  districts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  found  that,  excluding  the  mat 
factories,  only  14  per  cent  of  the  workers  left  the 
factory  during  the  summer,  and  of  these  12  per  cent. 
were  absent  less  than  four  weeks.  In  large  factories 
where  machinery  was  used  he  found  the  workers  were 
practically  a  stationary  class,  whose  one  remaining  link 
with  the  soil  was  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes.  The 
same  inquiry  proved  that  this  alienation  from  the  land 
is  no  new  thing.  Out  of  some  18,000  persons  ques- 
tioned 55  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  the  children  of 
factory  workers.  The  same  fact  was  elicited  by 
Professor  Erismann  as  to  the  age  at  which  factory 
operatives  began  work :  68  per  cent  of  the  workers 
had  begun  work  at  an  early  age,  and  only  9  per 
cent,  when  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Industrial 
work  is  now  becoming  the  exclusive  and  hereditary 
occupation  of  this  separate  class.  The  textile  trades, 
especially,    offer    employment    to    women,    and    the 
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presence  of  women  in  the  factories  tends  to  break 
up  the  artel  system  and  to  restore  the  family  as 
tne  industrial  unit.  Children  are  educated  in  the 
factory  schools,  and  when  they  begin  work  they  learn 
diffifnut  processes,  which  a  peasant  takes  three  or  four 
years  to  master,  in  as  many  months.  Several  of  the 
best  cotton-spinning  mills  of  Moscow  have  employed 
members  of  the  same  family  for  three  generations. 
These  persons,  bom  and  bred  amid  industrid  surround- 
ings, are  more  intelligent,  better  able  to  manage 
machinery,  and  work  all  the  better  for  having  shorter 
hours,  whereas  a  diminution  of  hours  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  slow,  unwilling  effort  of  the  peasant' 

The  formation  of  a  permanent  industrial  class  has 
been  greatly  promoted  during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
legislation.  The  first  labour  law  was  passed  in  1882, 
after  twenty-three  years  of  investigation  by  Imperial 
Commissions.  It  prohibited  the  employment  in 
factories  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
night  em^oyment  of  children  between  twelve  and 
fifteen.  The  prohibition  of  night  work  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  women  in  the  textile  trades,  unless 
tliey  worked  together  with  the  male  head  of  their 
feunily.  The  result  of  the  law  was  greatly  to  diminish 
the  number  of  children  employed  and  to  substitute 
women,  and  thus  married  couples  who  settled  down 
permanently  to  factory  work  took  the  place  of  the 
single  man  who  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased. 
The  second  and  chief  act  in  the  series  of  industrial  laws 
was  passed  in  1886.  It  regulated  the  conditions  of 
contract  and  instituted  more  effective  factory  inspection. 
One  important  stipulation  of  this  law  is  that  wages 
must  be  paid  at  ceitain  definite  times — once  a  month  if 
the  engagement  is  for  a  definite  period,  twice  a  month 
if  it  is  indefinite.  The  causes  for  which  fines  and 
deductions  may  be  imposed  are  defined,  and  all  fines 
must  form  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
operatives.     Wages  must  be  paid  in  cash  only,  and  the 

>  S«hiilie-Gftv«raitaB,  "  Votti.  Stndlm  «iu  Ranland,"  •^.  131, 170. 
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amount  of  deductions  for  any  cause  whatever  must  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  wace.  Faxrtory  shops 
are  only  permitted  when  sanctioned  by  the  inspector, 
and  their  price  hst  must  also  be  submitted  for  his 
approval. 

Factory  inspectors  were  first  appointed  in  1882 
to  enforce  the  law  on  child  labour.  The  law  of 
1886  gave  fresh  powers  and  duties  and  also  insti- 
tuted Provincial  Factory  Boards  which  are  com- 
petent to  pass  compulsoiy  regulations  for  preserving 
the  life,  health,  and  morality,  of  the  operatives,  and  are 
also  responsible  for  the  administration  of  medical  aid. 
Beyond  this  and  some  special  laws  which  apply  only 
to  mines  and  metal  works,  no  general  measures  have 
been  taken  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Boilers 
were  placed  under  special  regulation  in  1890,  but  the 
number  of  boiler  accidents  is  stated  by  a  competent 
Government  engineer  to  be  greater  in  Russia  than  in 
Miy  other  country.  Inspectors  are  bound  to  take 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  to  hear 
complaints  with  a  view  to  avoiding  strife.  The  right 
to  strike,  recognised  in  all  other  European  countries, 
is  denied  in  Russia,  where  both  strikes  and  lockouts 
are  regarded  as  criminal  offences.  The  law  of  1886 
was  passed  by  the  Government  largely  in  the  hope  of 
avertmg  strikes,  but  it  failed  to  accomplish  its  end. 
Serious  strikes  occurred  which  had  for  their  objeirt; 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  Employers  them- 
selves were  divided  on  this  subject  In  the  district  of 
St.  Petersburg,  where  Western  ideas  prevail,  and  the 
population  is  thin  and  wages  comparatively  high,  the 
manufacturers  had  petitioned  the  Government  for  a 
general  twelve  hours  day  and  the  prohibition  of  night 
work.  In  Central  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
wages  are  low,  employers  were  anxious  to  retain  their 
custom  of  working  day  and  night.  The  excessive 
hours  prevalent  in  many  fectories  in  the  government 
of  Moscow  were  only  possible  as  long  as  the  operatives 
were  peasants,  and  able  to  recruit  their  streo^h  in 
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open-air  work  during  the  summer.  The  development  of 
a  permanent  indus^ial  class  made  a  day  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  all  the  year  round  impossible.  This 
tendency  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  had  already 
manifested  itself  before  the  law  came  to  confirm  it 
The  law  of  1897  which  limits  the  day  to  eleven-and-a 
half  hours  and  prohibits  Sunday  and  night  work  was 
intended  to  render  the  existence  of  the  permanent 
factory  class  more  tolerable. 

What  the  general  results  of  this  legislation  have 
been  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  ascertain.  Factoiy 
inspection,  if  well  earned  out,  would  revolutionise  the 
life  of  the  Russian  workman,  but  the  inspectors'  districts 
are  so  enormous  (the  district  of  Kharkoff  is  as  large 
as  Prussia)  and  their  duties  so  multifarious  that  they 
cannot  possibly  perform  one-half  of  the  tasks  allotted 
to  them.  Men  of  the  highest  qualifications  are 
employed  as  inspectors,  and  some  of  the  early  reports 
contain  the  most  valuable  information.  Since  1885, 
however,  the  publication  of  these  reports  has  ceased, 
imd  wiUi  it  all  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  effects 
of  the  law.  Everything  now  depends  on  the  attitude 
of  the  administrators.  It  remains  with  them  to  deprive 
the  law  of  all  meaning,  or  to  make  it  a  source  of  real 
benefit  and  protection  to  the  industrial  classes.  "  In 
view  of  the  general  tendencies  manifested  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  changes  in  the  staff  of 
inspectors,"  says  M.  Tugan-Baranoffsky,  "  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  former  has  been  the  case." 
M.  Baranoffsky  is,  however,  of  opinion  that,  in  spite 
of  every  endeavour  on  the  part  of  employers  to  evade 
the  law.its  results  have  on  the  whole  oeen  beneficial. 
The  somewhat  conservative  policy  generally  adopted 
by  the  inspectors  was  reversed  in  1908  by  the  action 
of  M  de  Plehve,  who  has  recently  obtained  the  divided 
control  of  factory  administration.  In  the  autumn  of 
1902  M.  de  Plehve  required  the  chief  factory  inspector 
of  St  Petersburg  to  maintun  industrial  peace  at  the 
cost  of  any  concessions  which  might  be  necessary.     The 
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order  was  reported  to  M.  de  Witte,  who  gave  directions 
that  inspectors  were  to  continue  to  obey  me  instructions 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  great  industrial  disturbances  in  1902  at  KiefF, 
Odessa,  Baku,  and  other  places  have  proved  the  futility 
of  the  prohibition  against  strikes,  even  when  enforced 
by  co-operation  between  factory  inspectors  and  the 
police.  These  disturbances  were,  however,  due  less  to 
specific  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  workers  than  to 
the  revolutionary  propaganda,  which  are  being  actively 
carried  on  by  the  reform  party.  Pamphlets  and  pro- 
clamations inciting  to  revolt  are  pubhsned  in  immense 
numbers  and  circulated  amongst  the  working  popula- 
tion. The  OsvobojdeniCy  commenting  on  the  great 
increase  of  crime  in  1902,  which  it  attributes  lu'gely  to 
these  propaganda,  called  attention  to  the  grow^  and 
activity  of  the  movement.  Isolated  secret  societies  are 
beconung  fused  in  larger  associations  whose  object  is 
a  radical  change  in  the  existing  form  of  government 
and  the  transformation  of  political  life  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  latest  Socialistic  doctrines. 
The  revolutionaries  are  frequently  in  touch  with  foreign 
Social  Democratic  societies,  and  large  numbers  of  their 
members  are  Jews,  a  fact  which  to  a  certain  extent 
explains  the  anti-Semitic  attitude  of  the  Government. 
The  railways  especially  are  said  to  be  veritable  hotbeds 
of  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  it  has  consequently 
been  proposed  to  place  them,  hke  all  other  woricshops 
and  factories,  under  the  double  supervision  of  the  police 
and  the  factory  inspectors.' 

The  limited  extent  of  manufiu-turiiu^  industries  by 
itself  goes  far  to  explain  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  industrial  population.  Industry  has  not  hitherto 
absorbed  more  than  half  of  the  surplus  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  hence  the  supply  of  labour 

■  nmu,  September  2nd,  1902 ;  September  2nd,  1903.  Rutnan  Jaumal 
qf  thtandal  Siatittia,  Febnurf  1901  pp.  484-fil6.  "La  iUgim* 
^Domi^ue  de  la  Ruasie,"  pp.  238-42.  Tugan-Barmuo&kj,  "Gefwhichte 
der  ruBBiBcben  Fabrik,"  pp.  438-80. 
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is  always  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  wages  are  con- 
sequenUy  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  life.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  circumstances  of  capitalist 
production  in  Russia — the  great  factory  with  its  barracks 
where  the  workmen  are  lodged,  its  schools,  and  hospital 
— and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  carried  on  in  factories  more  or  less  of  this  type. 
But  even  in  the  smaller  factories,  where  the  workmen 
provide  their  own  lodging,  they  are  probably  dependent 
on  the  shop  kept  by  the  factory  owner  for  their 
necessaries.  Thus  the  factory  class  generally  receives 
some  part  of  its  wages  in  kind,  a  fact  which  must  be 
remembered  in  comparing  the  wages  of  Russian  iaetory 
hands  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  cotmtries. 

This  comparison  has  been  attempted  by  the 
factory  inspectors,  MM.  Yanjoul  and  DementiOT*,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived  is  that  the  Russian 
workman  is  worse  paid  than  his  fellow  in  any  other 
European  country.  In  the  cotton  trade  M.  Yanjoul 
found  that  the  wages  were  from  one-half  to  four-fifths  less 
than  in  England.  Schulze-Gavemitz  found  that  in  189S 
in  a  large  and  well-managed  cotton-mill  near  Moscow, 
where  the  wages  paid  probably  represent  the  maximum 
ever  reached  in  Russia,  the  weavers  were  receiving 
from  16  to  20  roubles  a  month,  as  compared  witii 
88  to  50  in  England.  Of  this  nominal  wage,  small  as 
it  is,  the  workman  probably  receives  only  a  fraction. 
The  law  of  1886,  it  is  true,  prescribed  fixed  terms 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  but  previous  to  this  (and  the 
custom  IS  of  too  long  standing  to  be  quickly  eradicated) 
there  was  no  date  fixed.  Contracts  were  generally  of 
long  duration — six  months  or  more — and  during  that 
time  the  workman  received  no  payment  unless  "  he 
asked  for  it,  and  then  only,"  says  M.  Yanjoul,  "  if  his 
employer  was  able  and  wilhng  to  give  it."  He  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  obtain  his  food  on  credit,  and  this 
was  most  easily  procurable  in  the  shop  kept  by  his 
employer.  The  result,  according  to  Yanjoul,  was  that 
in  some  cases  workmen  never  received  any  part  of  their 
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wages,  but  were  in  constuit  debt  to  their  employer. 
The  excessive  profits  made  by  these  shops  cannot  be 
better  shown  than  by  the  &ct  that  since  the  passing  of 
the  law  which  places  them  under  inspection  the  price 
list  has  in  some  eases  been  lowered  20  per  cent.,  and  in 
others  not  only  the  shops,  but  the  factories  connected 
with  them,  have  been  closed. 

Fines  and  deductions  were  until  recently  imposed 
entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  employer.  Indeed,  a 
case  is  mentioned  by  M.  Kovalefsky  where  a  factory 
owner  proposed  to  his  manager  that  fresh  fines  should 
be  imposed  to  indemnify  him  for  a  temporary  fluctuation 
of  traide.  The  history  of  other  manufacturing  countries 
shows  that  low  wages  invariably  accompany  the  first 
stages  of  capitalist  production.  The  analogy  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  present  low  wages  of  factory 
operatives  in  Russia  may  oe  ascribed  not  to  capitalist 
production,  but  to  the  lack  of  it,  and  that  a  remedy 
must  be  sought,  not  in  a  return  to  the  handicraft  system, 
but  in  the  extension  of  large  industries.  Already  an 
improvement  may  be  traced.  M.  Tugan-BaranofFsky 
has  compared  the  wages  earned  in  factories  in  the 
governments  of  Moscow  and  Vladipiir  during  the  years 
1888  and  1896,  and  has  fowid  an  average  rise  in  the 
latter  year  of  fit)m  10  to  15  per  cent.,  while  the  price  of 
wheat  had  fallen.  The  hours  of  labour,  as  we  have  seen, 
■are  now  regulated  by  the  law  of  1897,  which  restricts  the 
working  day  to  eleven-and-a-half  hours.  This  law  imposes 
on  the  whole  country  the  hours  which  previous  to  1897 
already  obtained  in  some  districts  of  the  north  and  west. 

The  St.  Petersburg  manufacturers  were  in  favour  of 
the  entire  abolition  of  night  work,  and  they  also  main- 
tained that  a  reduction  of  hours  would  not  diminish  the 
output  of  work.  A  report  published  in  1896  of  the 
factory  inspectors  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Manufactures  proved  the  truth  of  their  contention. 
The  chief  inspector  of  the  Vladimir  district  stated  that 
the  transition  from  twenty-four  hours  of  continuous 
work  to  day  work  only,  or  to  ui  eighteen  hours'  day 
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worked  by  two  shifts,  was  invariably  accompanied  by 
increased  productivity  of  labour,  the  de^ee  of  increase 
varying  according  to  the  part  played  by  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  worker.  In  spite  of  mis  evidence  in 
&vour  of  reduced  hours  the  Government  could  not  get 
rid  of  the  fear  that  a  shorter  day  might  mean  lower 
wages,  and  as  its  object  was  to  appear  as  the  friend  of 
the  factory  class,  die  result  was  a  compromise.  Night 
work  was  not  abolished ;  it  was  only  reduced  to  ten 
hours,  and  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  was  fixed  at  eleven 
and  a  half  hours,  though  a  shorter  period  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  St.  Petersburg  employers.  The 
law  also  prohibits  work  on  Sundays  and  on  seventeen 
specified  nolidays,  but  the  prohibition  is  not  absolute. 
Other  days  may  be  substituted,  or  the  workman  may 
be  employed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with  his  own 
consent.  A  circular,  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  March  1898,  ^ves  permission  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days'  overtime  during  the  year,  in  addition  to 
the  overtime  necessary  for  cleaning  and  repairs,  a 
permission  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  render  nugatory 
the  main  intention  of  the  law.' 

The  life  of  fectory  operatives  may  be  broadly 
described  as  belonging  to  one  or  another  of  four  main 
types,  of  which  the  first  is  almost  obsolete  and  the  last 
has  hardly  yet  been  attained.  The  earliest  phase  of 
ii^dustrial  evolution,  which  lingers  only  among  a  few 
backward  trades,  is  that  in  which  a  factory  situated  in 
some  rural  district  utilises  the  labour  of  the  peasant 
population  during  their  spare  time.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  marked  by  its  temporary,  makeshift  character. 
The  workers  sleep  in  summer  in  the  open  air,  in  winter 
in  the  workshop  or  in  sheds  hastily  put  together  to  serve 
for  the  occasion.  There  are  no  set  times  or  proper 
places  for  meals,  the  workers  go  home  on  Sundays  and 
bring  back  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  week. 
Black  bread  is  the  principal  article  of  diet.  ' 

■  Scfanlze-Gavernitz,  "  Volks.  Stndien  aae  Kussland,"  pp.  129-39.    Tagui- 
BiimioKky,  "Die  Gesctichto  der  nuticlien  Fabrik,"  pp.  483-99. 
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The  second  stage  is  reached  when  the  demuid  for 
constant  and  regular  labour  draws  upon  a  wider  area  of 
supply.  When  the  population  in  the  near  vicinity 
becomes  inadec|uate  tne  surplus  population  of  the  dis- 
trict combines  m  co-operative  groups  according  to  the 
peculiarly  Russian  form  of  association  known  as  artels. 
The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  gathered 
from  distant  homes  compels  the  factory  owner  to 
provide  the  necessary  accommodation.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  workmen's  barracks,  so  common  a  feature 
of  Russian  industrial  life,  which  the  factory  inspectors 
agree  in  regarding  as  the  first  step  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  an  industrial  class.  In  these  barracks  family  life 
is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Sometimes  the  workers 
are  all  men,  the  women  having  been  left  behind  in  the 
villages.  But  even  when  men  and  women  are  both 
present  the  organisation  is  based  on  the  artel  as  a  unit, 
not  on  the  fiunily.  Large  dormitories  with  wooden 
bedsteads  are  provided,  where  the  workers  crowd 
together  under  their  she^skins  as  closely  as  possible  for 
the  sake  of  warmth.  Where  a  double  shift  is  worked 
the  beds  have  never  time  to  get  cold.  In  the  best 
factories  men  and  women  are  separated.  Food  is  pro- 
vided by  the  head  of  the  artel,  who  is  able  to  supply  a 
more  nourishing  diet  than  would  be  possible  if  catenng 
on  a  small  scale  were  the  rule.  Unfortunately  the  head 
of  the  artel  frequentiy  takes  advantage  of  his  position  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-workers,  a 
circumstance  which  must  in  the  long  run  lead  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  artel. 

It  is  not  till  the  third  stage  is  reached  that  a  per- 
manent factory  class  develops,  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  presupposes  family  life,  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  when  women  are  included  among  factory 
workers.  The  textile  trades,  and  particularly  the  cotton 
trade,  afford  employment  for  women,  and  their  number 
has  increased  since  the  law  has  placed  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  children.  In  these  trades,  therefore, 
the  family  is  replacing  the  a?-tel.    Accommodation  is 
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provided  in  factoiy  dwellings  for  married  couples,  and 
fay  degrees  women  have  obtained  permission  to  keep 
their  cnildren  with  them,  instead  of  sending  them  away 
into  the  country.  These  children  are  educated  in  the 
factory  school  and  grow  up  into  clever  workmen.  Traces 
of  fiunily  life  become  visible  in  the  dwellings,  pictures 
appear  on  the  walls,  and  the  family  meal  takes  the  place 
of  the  common  table  of  the  arteL 

In  the  fourth  stage,  which  has  hardly  yet  begun, 
the  employer  has  noming  to  do  with  the  domestic  life 
of  his  workmen.  He  smiply  pays  them  their  wages, 
and  they  provide  themselves  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life.  This  stage  implies  a  concentration  of  industry  in 
large  towns  or  at  least  in  districts  served  by  railways.' 

■  Scliiike-GlTeniitE,  "  VoUeb.  Stndieo  uu  RiuHlftnd,"  pp.  146-6fi. 
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COMMERCE 

1.  latemal  Commerce  :  (a)  Furs ;  (i)  Development  of  Railway  System  ; 
(e)  Freeeot  Railway  System  ;  ((f)  Reeults  of  Railway  Development ; 
(e)  Waterways.— 2.  Ports  aadMeTcaiitileMariDe.~8.  Historyof  External 
Commerce  :  (a)  Before  1891  ;  (&)  Since  1B91  ;  (c)  Trade  with  Germany  ; 
(^  Tnd«  witb  Uiiit«d  Kingdom). — 4.  Sow  Trade :  (a)  Russian 
R^oUtiona;  (i)  Brussels  Conferences  of  1898  and  1901.— 6.  Present 
Position  of  Elxternal  Commerce  :  (a)  General  ;  (b)  With  Special  Countries. 

1.  Internal  Commerce 

Until  recent  years  Russia,  except  in  the  \3xtge  towns, 
possessed  no  settled  and  permanent  trade.  The  desires 
as  well  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rural  population 
were  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  support  any 
established  commercial  class.  The  traders  from  whom 
the  peasants  made  their  scanty  purchases  were,  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  nomadic  class, 
wwidering  continually  from  one  to  another  of  the  many 
^rs  which  are  held  all  over  Russia  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  These  fairs  are  not  necessarily  held  near 
any  town ;  a  monastery  is  more  often  chosen  as  a 
raeeting-plac^  and  the  date  of  the  fair  generally 
coincides  with  some  great  Church  festival — ^Whitsun- 
tide,  or  the  Assumption.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them  all  is  that  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  which, 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  Oka, 
is  readily  accessible  from  east  and  west.  This  fair 
still  retains  its  importance  as  a  commercial  centre,  but 
its  character  has  changed  during  the  last  half-century, 
and  the  changes  to  be   noted  at   Nijni-Novgorod   are 
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significant  of  the  transformation  which  during  that 
period  has  come  over  Russian  internal  commerce  in 
general.  A  traveller  who  visited  the  fair  in  1848 
recorded  the  principal  wares  which  he  saw  offered  for 
sale.  They  were  firstly  the  products  of  the  peasant 
industries  of  the  norm — coarse  textile  goods,  ikons, 
jewellery,  etc.  Second  in  importance  came  sheepskins, 
furs,  and  t«a  from  the  south,  and  the  metals  of  the 
Urals.  The  chief  foreign  articles  were  cotton  goods 
from  Persia  and  Bokhara.  Of  cotton  from  Central 
Russia  there  was  no  trace,  for  at  that  time  it  was 
destined  entirely  for  local  consumption,  and  the  fair 
provided  for  the  wants  of  foreign  consumers.  At  the 
present  time  the  volume  of  trade  done  at  the  fair  is 
still  large,  for  Nijni-Novgorod  has  benefited  like  other 
places  by  improved  facilities  of  transport,  but  the  kind 
of  trade  has  completely  altered.  "Hiat  with  the  Far 
East,  especially  with  China,  has  diminished.  Tea  no 
longer  comes  to  Nijni- Novgorod  direct  by  the  overland 
route,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  export  of  woollen 
goods  to  China  has  decreased,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  other  European  countries.  The  chief  trade  of  the 
fiur  is  now  done  in  home-made  goods  purchased  by 
the  provincial  merchants  from  the  manufacturers  of 
Moscow. 

The  same  change  may  be  observed  at  the  fairs 
throughout  the  rest  of  Russia :  the  travelling  merchant 
with  his  store  of  foreign  goods,  small  in  compass,  but 
of  hi^h  value,  has  given  place  to  a  great  body  of  trade 
in  articles  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  masses. 
The  people  have  acquired  a  greater  purchasing  power 
than  formerly,  owing  to  the  industrial  development 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  market  it  offers  for  the 
export  of  com,  and  to  the  construction  of  railways. 
Money  has  thus  been  brought  into  the  country,  and  has 
done  away  with  the  need  for  barter  in  trade  transactions.- 
Industries  have  been  developed  and  their  products 
difiused  by  railways,  so  that  now  a  village  shop  can 
sometimes  offer  a  constant  supplyof  articles  which  once 
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could  only  have  been  procured  at  distant  fairs  and  at 
long  intervals.  The  influence  of  the  export  of  com  as 
the  predominating  factor  in  this  development  is  evident 
from  the  &ct  that  the  harvests  and  the  price  of  com 
regulate  the  demand  for  industrial  products.  The  more 
com  is  sold  to  Western  Europe,  the  more  cotton  is 
bought  at  Nijni-Novgorod. 

The  change  in  economic  conditions  generally  is  also 
beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  upon  the  fairs. 
They  are  no  longer  the  sole  points  of  exchange,  and 

?;rmancnt  localised  trade  is  beginning  to  take  their  place, 
he  high-water  mark  of  trade  at  Nijni -Novgorod  was 
reached  in  the  years  1880-84,  when  the  transactions  of 
each  year  averaged  215^  million  roubles :  in  1892-6  the 
yearly  average  had  sunk  to  170  miUions.  The  quantity 
of  textiles,  too,  brought  to  the  fair  is  less  than  formerly, 
although  the  total  production  is  much  lai^r,  a  sign 
that  the  chief  industry  of  Russia  no  longer  depends 
entirely  upon  the  markets  afforded  by  fairs.  The 
latest  change  of  all  shows  that  the  fiur  tends  to  become 
an  exchange.  Samples  are  taking  the  place  of  goods 
in  bulk,  and  orders  are  given  at  fixed  prices.  Phunly 
sales  of  this  nature  might  just  as  well  be  effected  at 
Moscow.  The  ftiture  importance  of  the  fair  will 
probably  consist  in  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  depen- 
dencies of  Russia.  The  suspicious,  bargain-loving 
Oriental  will  not  soon  adapt  himself  to  a  system  which 
requires  him  to  buy  goods  he  has  not  seen  and  to  pay 

f  rices  over  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  haggling. 
'or  him  the  old  conditions  of  personal  bargaining  and 
actual  purchase  must  long  continue  to  exist.  The 
railways,  which  at  first  benefited  Nijni-Novgorod,  are 
already  drawing  trade  away  from  it  by  opening  up 
other  districts.  Sm^  retail  fairs  are  becoming  of 
greater  importance,  and  local  demands  are  met  by  a 
dass  of  small  merchants  who  transport  their  goods  from 
one  httie  feir  to  another.  In  the  province  of  the  Don 
fifty-two  such  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  returns  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Statistics  for 
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1894  show  that,  of  the  16,604  fairs  -which  took  place 
during  the  year,  87  per  cent,  were  small  fairs,  where 
the  peasants  sold  their  surplus  stock  in  exchange  for 
the  indispensable  necessaries  of  life  such  as  brick 
tea,  sugar,  etc' 

The  first  Russian  railway,  constructed  in  1886,  was 
a  short  line  running  from  St  Petersburg  to  Tsarkoe 
Selo,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Tsar,  which  was 
prolonged  a  little  in  1888,  but  after  that  date  no  further 
development  took  place  until  1848.  The  Government 
then  undertook  the  construction  of  two  important  lines; 
one  in  Poland,  connecting  Warsaw  with  the  Austrian 
fiontier,  a  distance  of  204  miles,  and  the  other  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  a  distance  of  400  miles. 
The  latter,  which  runs  in  an  almost  absolutely  straight 
line  from  one  town  to  the  other,  took  eight  years  in 
building  and  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  100,000 
roubles  per  kilometre.*  During  the  Crimean  War  the 
absence  of  any  railway  connecting  the  centre  of  Russia 
with  the  theatre  of  the  war  was  the  cause  of  much  delay 
and  much  suffering  to  the  Russian  troops,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  subject  of  railways.  In  1856,  the  Tsar, 
Alexander  II.,  directed  his  Committee  of  Ministers  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  railway  construction,  and 
from  this  time  forward  the  railway  system  was  deve- 
loped more  or  less  rapidly  under  the  general  control  of 
the  Government,  although  the  actuS  building  of  the 
lines  was  usually  carried  out  by  private  companies. 
Between  1856  and  1878  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
constructed  annually  averaged  about  600.  "  By  that 
time  the  railways  formed  a  system  which  served  the 
whole  of  European  Russia  with  main  lines  to  the  limits 

■  Schnke-GaTemitz,  "Volka.  Studien  aua  Russland,"  pp.  60-70.  "Ia 
Ranie  i  la  Fin  du  19'°' Si^le,"  pp.  633-61.  "  Sutesman's  Year-book,"  1901, 
pp.  1012^. 

'  There  is  a  well-kuowD  Btory  that  the  directness  of  the  line  ie  due  to  a 
caprice  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  in  impatience  at  the  many  different 
pronoaals  put  before  him,  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  line  with  a  mler  and  said, 
"Tlie  line  shall  be  constructed  HO."  But  whether  the  iact  ia  due  to  caprice  or 
policy  it  is  of  the  freateet  advantage  that  the  communication  between  the 
two  capitals  should  be  as  short  and  speedy  as  possible. 
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of  the  westei-n  Iwid  frontier,  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
AzofiP  Seas,  and  the  Caucasian  Mountains  and  the 
Volga.  ...  In  this  period  there  were  also  opened  the 
following  sections  of  railways : — On  the  other  side  of 
the  VoIm,  the  Batraki-Samara-Orenburg  and  the 
YaroslafF-Vologda;  in  the  Trans-Caucasus,  the  Poti-Tiflis, 
and  on  the  Ural,  the  Perm- Ekaterinburg- Ber^zniaki." 

After  1879  the  construction  of  railways  proceeded 
far  more  slowly,  as  the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
country  were  supplied,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  industry 
and  commerce,  due  in  great  measure  to  these  railways 
themselves,  soon  outgrew  their  capacity  and  rendered  a 
further  extension  of  the  system  a  matter  of  urgency. 
The  Government,  which  had  hitherto  been  content  to 
regulate  and  encourage  the  enterprise  of  private  com- 
panies, now  entered  the  field  itsdf  as  constructor  and 
proprietor.     In  1875  it  had  been  decided  to  buDd  a 
line  in  the  valley  of  the  Donetz,  but  owing  to  the  wbx 
with  Turkey,  the  actual   construction   was  postponed 
until   1881.     As  it  then  proved   very  successful   the 
Treasury  went  on  to  construct  other  lines,  and  in  1898, 
I  with  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Witte,  formerly,  as  we 
I  have  seen,  nimself  a  railway  man,  to  the  position  of 
\  Minister  of  Finance,  a  new  period  of  great  activity  in 
!  railway  building  began,  the  number  of  miles  opened 
/  increasing  every  year,   as  is  shown  in  the  following 
;  table :— 


Y«r. 

Milea  opened. 

Y^. 

MUee  opened. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

424 
78 

824 
1,120 
1,402 
1,255 

1896  . 

1897  . 
1808    . 
1890    . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1,605 
1,686 
1,898 
3,109 
2,934 
2,282  > 

The  most  important  addition  during  these  years  has 

'  Including  1,684  miles  in  ManchuriB,  constructed  by  the  Chineae  Railway 
Company.  Within  the  RuBBian  Empire  4,100  miles  of  railway  were  and«r 
cooBtruction  in  1901,  of  which  898  miles  were  opened  for  tmffic. 
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been  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  at  Vladivostok  in  May  1891,  and  the 
last  rail,  that  connecting  the  Manchurian  with  the  Trans- 
Baikal  line,  in  November  1901,  when  through  com- 
munication was  officially  declared  to  be  estabhshed  on 
the  Siberian  and  Manchurian  Railways.^ 

Up  to  October  1902  the  total  length  of  railways 
open  to  traffic  (including  1,762  miles  in  Finland)  was 
86,496  miles,  besides  616  miles  of  private  lines.  Of 
these  Unes  23,158  miles  belong  to  State  railways,  and 
10,419  miles  to  private  companies,  for  during  recent 

Sears  the  Government  has,  in  addition  to  building  new 
nes,  acquired  by  purchase  many  belonging  to  private 
companies.  Of  the  lines  constructed  by  the  State  some 
have  been  intended  to  open  up  new  fields  of  commerce, 
or  to  promote  special  industries,  but  most  of  them  have 
^so  an  important  strategical  or  pohtical  end  to  serve, 
and  of  some  this  is  evidently  the  sole  object.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  Murghab  branch  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railway,  which  runs  from  Merv  to  Kushk,  near  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  and  within  eighty  miles  of 
Herat,  a  line  upon  which  no  foreigner  nas  ever  been 
allowed  to  travel.  Strategical  considerations  seem  also 
to  have  been  mainly  influential  in  determining  the  course 
of  the  railway  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent,  passing  round 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  This  was 
begun  in  October  1901,  and  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1904,  and  the  connection  thus  afforded 
between  the  central  parts  of  European  Russia  and 
Central  Asia  will  also  ne  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. By  this  line,  as  an  article  in  The  Monthly  Review 
for  August  1902  pointed  out,  the  fix)ntier  of  European 
Russia  will  be  brought  within  three  days.  Mid  Moscow 
within  five  days,  of  Merv  and  Kushk.  "No  part  of 
Russia  now  connected  by  ridl  with  Moscow  will  be 
more  than  a  week's  journey  away  from  the  point  of 

'  "  Ruwia :  iu  Indnetriu  Mid  Trade,"  pp.  41-4.  "  Ia  Ruarie  k  U  Yia  dn 
19"*  Sifecle,"  pp.  852.6.  "  Foreign  Office  Report  od  Consular  District  of 
St.  PetcnbuTfT,    1901. 
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danger  on  the  Afghan  frontier;  and  less  than  three 
days  will  suffice  for  the  concentration  in  Central  Asia  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  from  Samara  and  the 
adjacent  eastern  governments."  The  construction  of 
this  line  from  the  Tashkent  end  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated on  October  22nd,  1901,  in  the  presence  of  General 
Kourapatkinc,  the  Minister  of  War,  but  considerable 
progress  had  then  been  made  from  the  Orenburg  end, 
where  construction  had  been  begun  some  months  earlier. 
In  August  1902  it  was  reported  that  the  railway  had 
been  laid  for  a  distance  of  108  nules  from  Orenburg,  but 
that  unexpected  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  soutiiern 
section  of  the  line,  where  progress  was  consequently 
very  slow.  In  October  1902,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  Orenburg- Tashkent  Railway  was  traversed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  province  in  the  first  train  run  on  that 
line,  and  in  December  1908  it  was  reported  that  the 
rails  were  laid  for  628  miles  on  the  northern  half  of  the 
line  and  for  290  miles  from  Tashkent,  leaving  only  about 
270  miles  to  be  laid.  The  proposal  to  extend  the  Russian 
lines  into  Persia  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  in  1899  a  private  company  was  authorised  to 
build,  without  State  guarantee  or  assistance,  a  hne  from 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Kars  Railway  to  the  frontier 
town  of  Julfa.  The  project  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
carried  out  Another  line  is  said  to  be  planned  from  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway  to  the  Persian  town  of  Meshed. 
A  writer  m  the  Novoe  Fremya  in  September  1902, 
pointed  out  the  urgent  need  of  Russian  railways  in 
Persia,  in  view  of  the  proposed  German  Baghdad  Rail- 
way, and  of  the  English  Quetta-Seistan  Railway.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  however,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
May  5th,  1908:  "  I  believe  it  is  an  open  secret  that  a  few 
years  ago  Persia  undertook  to  defer  the  construction  of 
any  railways  at  all  for  a  term  of  years.  We  were  not 
parties  to  that  arrangement,  nor  did  we  contract  any 
obligations  under  it.  The  position  in  which  we  stand 
is  this — that,  whenever  railway  construction  takes  place 
in  Persia,  we  have  a  right  to  construct,  or  procure  the 
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construction  of,  railways  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  country.  Persia  will  then  be  opened,  not  only 
to  the  capitel  and  enterprise  of  other  countries,  but  to 
the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  country  as  well ;  and 
though  that  arrangement  may  not  be  recorded  in  any 
very  formal  manner,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  binding 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  Government,  and 
we  should  certainly  maintain  that  that  is  its  character." 

Another  project  of  importance  is  a  Une  along  the 
Caucasian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  By  a  decree  of 
March  1st,  1902,  the  concession  for  this  line  was  granted 
to  the  Vladicaucasus  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Domains  made  a  special 
journey  in  the  autunm  of  1902  in  connection  with  the 
undertoking.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  the  Russian  railway  system  is  the  Trans-Caspian 
line,  which  runs  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  border  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  passing  through  the 
celebrated,  but  until  recently  inaccessible,  towns  of 
Merv,  Bokhara,  and  Samarkand.  The  commercial 
importance  of  this  line,  which  opens  up  Central  Asia,  is 
already  very  marked,  but  its  omy  communication  with 
the  European  railway  system  has  hitherto  been  by 
steamer  across  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Baku  or  Petrovsk. 
Through  railway  communication  will,  however,  soon  be 
completed  by  the  Orenburg- Tashkent  hne  already 
mentioned. 

The  Great  Siberian  Railway  (of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Sib^a)  is  of  course  of  the 
utmost  importance  from  both  the  political  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  as  it  joins  the  two  capitals  of 
European  Russia  with  the  farthest  Umits  of  the  empire 
and  opens  up  the  whole  of  the  southern  districts  of 
Siberia,  with  all  their  possibilities  of  agricultural,  forest, 
and  mineral  wealth.  By  the  junction  of  the  Russian 
with  the  European  railway  systems,  straight  and  un- 
interrupted railway  communication  is  offered  between 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Faciiic  Oceans,  with 
the   exception,   at  present,  of  Lake  Baikal,  which  is 
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crossed  by  steamer,  but  round  the  southern  end  of 
which  the  railway  is  eventually  to  run.  At  its  eastern 
termination  the  (Manchurian)  line  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  ending  at  Vladivostok,  and  the  other  at 
Port  Arthur  and  the  neighbouring  new  port  of  Dalny. 
The  Trans-Siberian  joiuney  also  can  be  completed 
within  Russian  territory  by  the  water  passage  from 
Stretinsk  down  the  nvers  Shilka  and  Amur  to 
Habarofisk,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Vladivostok.  The 
western  termination  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railway  is  at 
Chehabinsk,  where  two  lines  branch,  one  passing  ttux>ugh 
Samara  direct  to  Moscow,  and  the  other  northwimi 
through  Perm  and  Viatka,  and  terminating  at  present 
in  the  town  of  Kotlas,  whence  there  is  a  water  com- 
munication down  the  Dvina  to  the  Gulf  of  Archangel. 
The  only  route  fit)m  St.  Petersburg  to  tJie  Siberian 
Railway  has  therefore  been  hitherto  through  Moscow, 
but  a  direct  connection  passing  through  Vologda  and 
Viatka  has  been  authorised,  and  its  construction  already 
set  on  foot.  Another  line  which  is  projected  is  to 
connect  Kotlas  and  Archangel,  and  thus  to  give  through 
railway  communication  between  the  Great  Siberian 
Railway  and  the  White  Sea. 

A  further  very  important  line,  long  projected,  is 
that  between  the  town  of  Tomea  at  the  nead  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Swedish  town  of  Lulea.  As 
St,  Petersburg  is  already  connected  with  Tomea  by 
rail,  this  brings  the  Russian  capital  into,  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Swedish  railway  sjrstem,  and 
especially  with  the  important  line  passing  through 
the  iron-producing  district  of  Gellivara  to  Victoria 
Hafen,  a  newly  constructed  ice-free  port  in  Norway  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  According  to  The  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  the  line  was  opened  to  traffic  on  November 
18th,  1902.  It  has  been  for  some  years  past  fem^d  by 
Scandinavian  politicians  that  Russia  looked  upon  this 
port  as  she  formerly  did  upon  Port  Arthur,  and  that 
she  would  attempt  to  acquire  the  northern  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  for  its  sake.     But  now  that 
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Russia  has  in  Ekaterina  an  ice-free  port  of  her  own, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  upon  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
which  it  is  intended  to  connect  with  St  Petersburg  by 
canal  or  railway,  it  appears  to  some  less  likely  that  she 
will  endeavour  to  acquire  the  Norw«;ian  port.  In 
July  1908  the  new  railway  between  Lulea  and  Narvik 
was  opened  by  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  This 
line,  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Atlantic, 
"  crosses  the  trunk  railway  which  already  connects  the 
capital  of  Sweden  with  Moriaro,  and  before  long  will 
doubtless  be  continued  to  Tomea  Elf,  a  river  only 
"  some  60  kilometres  (ST'^  miles)  distwit  from  Moijaro, 
which  forms  the  Russo-Swedish  frontier.  Here  a 
junction  with  the  Finnish  railway  system  may  be  easily 
effected  at  Boden.  At  this  point  Sweden  is  con- 
structing extensive  and  heavily  armed  fortifications  to 
check  a  possible  attack  frum  its  mighty  Russian 
neighbour.  It  is  evident  that  the  defence  of  Boden 
will  be  essentially  strengthened  by  the  existence  of 
the  new  railway  to  the  Atlantic,"  as  troops  can  be 
rapidly  conveyed  from  Narvik,  a  port  open  all  the  year 
round.  , 

It  will  be  seen  with  what  energy  the  Russian  State   , 
has  recently  entered  upon  the  task  of  bringing  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  empire  within  the  railway  net,  j 
whilst  the  growth  of  industry  and  eommerce  within  the   t 
thickly  populated  districts  of  European  Russia  causes 
a  constant  demand  for  fresh  lines  of  communication,    j 
Thus,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  new  lines  under 
construction  or  projected  are  the  Bologoi-Sedlets  line, 
which   is  to  be  a  further  means    of   communication 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Poland,  the  St.  Petersburg 
to  KiefF  hne  through  Vitebsk,  and  a  second  Ekaterin- 
minsk  line  intended  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffie 
in  the  Donetz  region.     Yet  extensive  as  the  mileage  of 
the  Russian  railways  is,  it  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  to 
reach  the  level  of  other  European  countries  in  this 
respect,  Russia  must   construct  an  additional   53,000 

14 
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miles   at   least.      In    his    report    on    the   budget    for 

1902,  M.  de  Witte  pointed  out  that  "in  Russia  {i.e., 
European  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Caucasus) 
for  every  1000  square  versts  (489  square  miles)  there 
are  only  9'27  versts  (6  miles)  of  railways,  while  for  the 
same  area  the  United  States  possess  85*8  versts  (28 
miles),  Austria-Hungary  557  versts  (86  miles),  France 
84'4  versts  (55  miles),  Germany  lOO'S  versts  (66  miles), 
and  Great  Britain  118-7  versts  (78  miles).     The  fore- 

foing  figures  will  appear  still  more  unfavourable  to 
tussia  when  it  is  bome  in  mind  that  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  have,  moreover, 
a  much  greater  abundance  of  other  ways  of  communica- 
tion, such  as  roads,  seas,  rivers,  and  canals.  Now, 
owing  to  certain  conditions  of  our  soil  and  climate,  at 
times  it  is  very  difficult  to  use  our  roads,  while  our  sea- 
iront,  notwithstanding  its  actual  great  extent,  is  very 
disproportionate  to  uie  area  of  land,  when  compared 
witn  western  States,  and  besides  that,  our  northern 
waters  are  very  unfavourable  for  navigation.  Finally, 
our  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  are  ice-bound  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year.  All  this  increases  the 
economic  importance  of  railways  in  Russia." ' 

During  the  last  ten  years  passenger  traffic  upon  the 
Russian  i-ailways  has  increased  nearly  five-fold,  and  the 
goods  traffic  more  than  eight-fold.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic  during 
recent  years  : — * 

'  "  Statesman's  Year-book "  for  1902,  pp.  1023^1 ;  for  1903,  p.  1044. 
"  Report  of  the  Miaister  of  Fiiumce  on  the  8ud)fet  of  the  Empire  for  190S," 
p.  22.  "  Russia  :  ita  luduatries  aud  Trade,"  p.  44.  "  Foreign  Office  Report 
on  Consular  District  of  St.  Petersburg "  for  1901.  H.  Norman,  "All 
the  Rnssiaa."  "  Ruada'i  Venture  in  Central  Asia,"  Monthty  Anrfnc, 
Anfiut  1902.  "  Rusuaa  Railvaya,  Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Miscellsneoas 
Senea,  1900.     TiiMt,  November  1st,  1901  ;  December  8th,  1902 ;  M«y  6th, 

1903.  Daihi  Mail,  September  1902.     Glolm,  December  4th,  1903. 

*  The  fignrea  given  in  this  table  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Consnl-General 
J.  Michell,  from  tiie  "  Report  of  the  Imperial  Department  of  Ways  of 
ConuDunication."  They  do  not  agree  with  thoee  given  in  "The  Stateeman'a 
Year-book  "  for  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900,  or  with  those  in  Tht  Rwuian 
Jonnu,!  b/  Financial  Stalintiet  for  1898  and  1899,  nor  do  these  agree  with 
one  another. 
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Yaw. 

NaofFu- 
heagera  cuTiiid 

goods  cajTicC' 

QtatB 

Stffi 

1806. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 . 

78,411,372 
83,565,184 
91,536,905 
99,883,542 

98,961,500 
107,687,642 
117,913,581 
119,910,664 

£ 
60,116,834 
53,445,602 
59,250,^0 
60,325,363 

£ 
1,828 
1,778 
1,788 
1,717 

Though  there  has  been  a  very  large  absolute  growth 
in  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  quantity  of  goods 
carried,  the  number  of  passengers  and  quantity  of  goods 
per  mile  of  railway  opened  have  both  diminished,  with 
a  consequent  diminution  of  receipts.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
railway  mileage  recently  opened  to  traffic  runs  through 
distant  and  sparsely  populated  regions,  where  it  must 
create  rather  thui  satisfy  a  demand.  It  appears  also  to 
be  due  in  part  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
officials,  especiaUy  in  regso^  to  the  returns  as  to  the 
number  of  passengers  carried.  There  are  also  great 
complaints  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  rolling  stock  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  goods  traffic,  with  the 
result  that  goods  w^t  at  the  more  remote  stations 
sometimes  for  three  or  four  months  before  they  can  be 
moved.  The  extent  of  railway  with  a  double  track  is 
also  still  smaU,  and  some  of  the  lines,  for  instance  a 
large  part  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  have  been  laid 
with  rails  too  light  for  heavy  traffic.  A  considerable 
amount  of  repairing  and  relaying  has  already  been 
necessary  on  this  line,  as  the  development  of  the  goods 
traffic  has  been  very  rapid  and  far  in  excess  of  the 
official  expectations.  In  1900  over  700.000  tons  of 
goods  passed  over,  and  the  railway  was  unable  to  carry 
a  large  part  of  the  freight  offered.  The  exportation  of 
butter  from  Siberia,  which  the  late  Minister  of  Finance 
made  great  efforts  to  foster,  suffered  greatiy  in  1901 
from  the  insufficiency  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  the 
consequent  detention  en  route.  Thus,  although  Sl,74i2 
tons  of  butter  were  exported  from  Russia  during  the 
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year,  a  great  part  of  it  reached  the  foreign  markets  in 
bad  condition  and  found  no  sale.  M.  de  Witte  con- 
sequently ordered  the  construction  of  1,000  ice-cooler 
cars  for  the  transport  of  butter  to  be  ready  for  the 
summer  of  1902.  Another  cause  of  complaint  against 
Russian  railways  is  the  very  low  speed  at  which  the 
trains  are  run,  due  partly  to  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  line  in  many  places,  partly  to  the  general  use 
of  wood  as  fuel.  The  use  of  coal  for  locomotives  is 
practically  unknown  in  Russia,  but  naphtha  has  been 
successfully  adopted  on  some  lines,  and  in  November 
1900  the  Minister  of  Ways  of  Communication 
announced  his  intention  of  adopting  this  inel  on  all  the 
locomotives  running  on  the  Russian  railway  system. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Odessa  in  September 
1908  reported  that,  with  the  advent  of  the  grain  cargoes, 
the  goods  organisation  of  the  railway  lines  was  breaking 
down  as  usuaL  "  From  forty  to  fifty  British  steamers 
alone  are  marking  time  at  Odessa,  IVikolaiefir,  and  other 
Black  Sea  ports,  patiently  awaiting  their  cargoes  which 
are  blocked  in  ndlway  sidings  to  the  north.  As  the 
harvest  over  a  considerable  area  in  South  Russia  has 
tias  year  been  a  good  one,  and  as  the  railway  lines 
feeding  the  principal  ports  of  export  in  the  south  are 
already  in  difficulties,  though  the  grain  campaign  on  an 
intensified  scale  has  only  b^un,  it  is  in  every  way 
probable  that  even  greater  losses  than  usu^  will  be 
caused  this  year  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Russian 
railway  mismanagement  and  lack  of  rational  traffic 
organisation." 

The  most  important  measure  undertaken  by  the 
Government  in  Russia  with  regard  to  the  rulway 
system  has  been  the  regulation  of  the  rates  to  be 
charged.  Before  1889  the  various  railway  companies 
were  allowed  to  charge  what  rates  they  pleased  for  both 
passenger  and  goods  traffic,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  goods  traffic  in  particular  was  much  injured  by  the 
uncertainty  and  variability  of  the  charges  on  different 
lines,  some  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  excessively 
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high.  By  a  law  passed  in  May  1889  special  Govern- 
ment authorities  were  created,  under  the  Department 
of  the  Minister  of  FinMiee,  to  control  the  rates  charged, 
whether  on  the  State  railways  or  on  private  Imes. 
These  rates  are  fixed  in  the  first  place  by  agreement 
between  the  representatives  of  the  different  railways, 
who  meet  at  a  ^>ecial  board  in  St.  Petersbui^,  and  then 
submitted  to  the  Government  Committee,  and,  when 
approved  by  them,  finally  submitted  to  \he  Minister 
of  Finance.  This  method  resulted  very  quickly  in  a 
thorough  revision  of  rates,  which  were  brought  under 
a  clear  and  uniform  system.  In  1894  the  so-called 
zone  or  differential  rates  system  was  introduced  both 
for  passengers  and  goods,  by  which  the  rate  per  mile 
becomes  less  the  greater  the  distance  traversed,  with 
the  result  that  long  distance  journeys  in  Russia  are 
extraordinarily  cheap,  especially  for  Uiiid-class  passen- 
gers, and  for  certain  classes  of  goods.  For  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  railway  rates,  all  goods  are  divided 
according  to  their  bulk  and  value  into  twelve  classes, 
but  in  special  cases,  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
fecilitate  the  carriage  of  particular  goods,  the  rates  are 
still  fiirther  reduced.' 

Before  the  introduction  of  railways  into  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  rivers  and  canals  formed  the  chief  means 
of  communication  and  routes  for  commerce,  and  in  this 
respect  still  play  a  very  important  part.  The  great 
lei^fh  and  volume  of  several  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  them  rise  in  Central  Russia,  and 
fiow  thence  in  all  directions  to  the  various  sea-firontiers, 
are  circumstances  which  might  seem  to  offer  an  ideal 
system  of  waterways.  There  are,  however,  serious 
disadvantages,  the  most  important  of  which  are  due  to 
the  climate.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  the 
rivers  are  frozen  over  or  closed  to  navigation  by  ice,  for 
periods  which  vary  from  six  or  even  seven  months  in 
the  extreme   north  to  four  months  in  the  south   of 

'  "  Rossia :  its  Induatries  and  Trade,"  pp.  41-8.    "  Foreign  Office  Reports, 
TradeofCoDBolarlHstrictofSt  Fetetaburg,"  1901,  pp.  21-d. 
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Russia.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rivers, 
which  as  a  rule  flow  gently  through  level  plains,  are 
exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun,  and  often  in 
consequence  lose  so  much  of  their  water  as  to  make 
navigation  dUHcult.  A  further  disadvantage  is  that 
but  uttle  has  been  done  by  wtificial  means  to  improve 
the  river  beds,  so  that  in  many  places  traffic  is  impeded 
by  rapids  or  by  the  debris  deposited  by  the  spring 
floods,  etc.  The  attention  of  the  Government  was 
directed  to  this  matter  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  ordered  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  be 
cleared  and  planned  to  connect  it  with  the  Volga.  In 
the  same  reign  the  system  of  canals  connecting  the 
Neva  with  the  Volga  was  constructed.  In  1798  a 
Department  of  Navigation  Communications  was  formed, 
under  which  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  went 
actively  forward,  until  the  Crimean  War  turned  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  rivers  and  canals  being  considered  of  less 
importance.  The  increase  of  commercial  activity 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  again  directed 
attention  to  inland  navigation,  and  a  series  of  important 
measures  for  its  improvement  has  been  undertaken, 
including  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  fleet  of 
dredgers,  the  buoying  out  of  the  channels,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  staff"  of  river  police.  The  chief  canals 
are  those  which  connect  the  large  river  basins.  Thus 
the  basin  of  the  Volga — itself  by  far  the  most  important 
waterway  in  Russia — is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Neva  by  three  artiflcial  courses,  and  with  the  basin  of 
the  North  Dvina  by  another  system.  The  river 
Dnieper  is  connected  by  canals  wiA  the  West  Dvina, 
the  Niemen,  and  the  Vistula,  and  the  Niemen  and 
Vistula  are  also  directly  connected.  In  addition  to 
the  canals  connecting  rivers,  others  have  been  cut  to 
avoid  shallows,  rapids,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  several  important  new  schemes 
are  under  consideration,  one  of  which  is  the  construction 
of  a  waterway  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  by 
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means  of  a  deep-water  canal  connecting  the  West 
Dvina  with  the  Dnieper.  More  than  a  century  ago  a 
series  of  canals  was  constructed  connecting  the  Dvina 
with  the  Berezina,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  produce  from  Southern  and  Central  Russia  was 
carried  to  Riga  by  this  route.  The  construction  of 
railways  caused  the  water  route  to  be  neglected,  and  all 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  are  now  carried  by 
rail  The  question  of  its  improvement  has,  however, 
been  rmsed  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1875  a  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  leading  members  of  the  Riga 
ExchMige,  merchants,  engineers,  and  others,  was 
appoints  to  consider  it  No  result  followed  at  that 
tmie,  but  on  various  occasions  the  question  has  been 
brought  up  again  and  the  Government  urged  to  take 
some  steps.  Several  different  proposals  have  been 
made,  including  a  very  ambitious  scheme  prepared  by  a 
syndicate  of  British  capitalists  in  1900,  which  provided 
for  a  depth  of  28  feet  from  sea  to  sea  at  a  cost  of 
£24,000,000,  but  up  to  the  present  time  none  of  these 
have  been  accepted.  Another  canal  scheme,  which  has 
been  much  discussed,  is  that  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
connect  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  In  August  1901 
it  was  stated  that  the  Russian  Government  had  rejected 
a  scheme  for  this  canal  put  forward  by  three  en^neers, 
one  of  whom  was  an  Englishman,  but  that,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government,  investigations  of  a  more 
exhaustive  character  would  shortly  be  carried  out  in  the 
belt  lying  between  the  two  seas  by  speciahsts  in  canal 
construction,  and  that  upon  the  results  obtained  would 
be  based  the  decision  as  to  the  advisabUity  of  con- 
structing the  canal.  In  the  north  of  Russia  an  important 
scheme  nas  been  de6nitely  resolved  upon.  This  is  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal — on  the  model  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  so  that  the  largest  warships  may 
pass  through  it — ^from  the  Baltic  to  the  White  Sea,  and 
to  the  new  ice-fr«e  port  of  Ekaterina  on  the  north 
coast  of  Lapland.  In  September  1908  the  Moscow 
Fiedomosti,  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  Russian 
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Agrarian  party,  pointed  out  that,  while  during  the  last 
decade  hundreds  of  millions  of  roubles  had  been  spent 
on  railways,  only  the  most  trifling  sums  had  been 
allotted  for  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the 
empire,  and  emphasised  the  importance  of  river  traffic 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.     It  further  ex- 

Sressed  the  hope  that  more  attention  would  now  be 
irected  to  the  waterways  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  M.  de  Witte  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
since  his  policy  had  especially  favoured  railway  develop- 
ment 

The  total  extent  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  in 
European  Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland)  is  76,500  miles, 
of  which  24,785  miles  are  navigable  for  vessels  and  26,800 
miles  for  nufts  only.  Of  the  24,785  miles  navigable  for 
vessels,  16,680  nules  are  navigable  by  steamers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  transport 
of  goods  on  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  years  1890 
and  1900 : — 


Rivw  bMina. 

1S90. 

1900. 

Volga     . 

Neva  and  lakes 

Northern  Dviiu 

Dnieper 

Weefern  Dvina 

Niemen.        . 

Don 

SonthemBog 

Dniester 

Narova,  with  lairas 

Other  baains  . 

Tdob. 

8,351,100 

3,143,800 

403,000 

2,627,900 

1,338,100 

S1S,900 

177,300 

177,300 

2fi7,900 

193,500 

32,200 

Tona. 

17,073,000 

4,627,000  ■ 

1,489,300 

3,837,000 

2,208,700 

1,402,600 

886,700 

274,100 

161,200 

499,800 

241,800 

TotJ 

17,978,300 

32,711,100 

The  total  tonnage  of  goods  transported  on  the  rivers 
of  European  Russia  (exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and 
the  Caucasus),  and  the  separate  tonnage  of  the  principal 
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articles  of  commerce  from  1895  to  1900,  was  as  follows 
(in  thousands  of  tons) ' : — 


Year. 

Tolftl 
Trefflo. 

Timber. 

Firewood 

Naphtha. 

Corn. 

1896  . 

23,469 

9,124 

3,788 

2,377 

3,672 

1896  . 

35,044 

10,278 

2,686 

3,612 

1897.         . 

27,407 

10,496 

3,854 

3,605 

3,751 

1898  . 

29,003 

11,138 

3,935 

3,903 

3,796 

1899  . 

30,855 

12,347 

4,191 

3,860 

2,686 

1900  . 

32,711 

12,731 

4,335 

3,881 

3,616 

2.  Ports  and  Mercantile  Marine 

The  construction  of  railways  and  the  development 
of  commerce  in  the  Russian  Empire  have  given  a  new 
and  quite  preponderating  importance  to  the  condition 
and  position  of  its  ports.  So  long  as  the  only  means  of 
internal  communication  was  by  roads  often  rendered 
impassable  by  the  long  rains  in  autumn  and  sudden 
thaws  in  sprmg,  or  by  rivers  and  canals  which  were 
frozen  over  or  blocked  by  ice  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  it  was  of  comparatively  little  importance  that 
the  ports  should  also  be  closed  by  ice  for  considerable 
periods,  and  that  no  special  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  rapid  loading  and  discharging  of  cargo. 
But  the  introduction  of  a  more  rapid  and  constant 
system  of  land  transport,  together  witn  the  substitution 
of  steamships  for  sailing  vessels,  have  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  for  Russia  to  possess  ports 
open  to  navigation  aD  the  year  round,  where  steamships 
can  "  always  find  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  lie  close  up  against  the  quay,  and  to  discharge 
fmd  load  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch  and  a 
minimum  of  waste." 

'  "RuBsift:  ita  Indnatries  and  Trade,"  pp.  60~57.  "The  StetesniMi'a 
Vear-book,"  1902  and  1903.  "  For«i^  Office  teport,  Waterwavi  between  tie 
Battle  and  Black  Sea,"  Miecelkneous  Series,  No.  629.  Timet,  Aixgaet  2lHt, 
1901 ;  September  22nd,  1903.     Daify  MaU,  Way  13tfa,  1901. 
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Until  quite  recently  Russia  had  no  ice-free  port  at 
all,  but  within  the  last  few  years  she  has  found  this 
indispensable  outlet  at  both  extremities  of  her  empire 
and  its  railway  system.  The  naval  base  at  Port  Artnur 
and  the  ^at  commercial  port  of  Dalny  in  the  Far  East 
are  described  in  the  section  on  Siberia.  In  European 
Russia  an  ice<free  port  of  still  more  recent  formation  is 
Ekaterina  Harbour,  on  the  Murman  coast  of  Russian 
Lapland,  where  the  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream  keeps 
the  harbour  open  all  the  year.  This  harbour  was 
probably  well  known  to  the  Northmen,  for  the  name 
"  Murman "  is  supposed  to  be  a  local  corruption  of 
"  Norman,"  and  more  than  a  century  ago  was  fixed  on 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  as  the  site  of  a  port, 
receiving  from  her  its  name  of  Ekaterinskaia  Gevan. 
Her  intention  was  not  carried  out,  however,  and  the 
little  fishing  village  on  the  barren  coast  remained  half- 
forgotten  until  1896,  when  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  and 
a  grant  of  half  a  million  roubles,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment undertook  its  transformation  into  an  importuit 
harbour.  In  July  1899  the  new  commercial  port  and 
the  town  of  Alexandrofsk  were  formally  opened  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  though  the  dockyard  and 
naval  station  were  not  then  complete.  The  sites  for 
"  warehouses,  arsenals,  barracks,  official  residences,  and 
all  the  heterogeneous  buildings  of  a  town  "  have  had  to 
be  blasted  from  the  granite  cliffs  which  rose  everywhere 
from  the  water,  but  the  work  has  gone  on  quickly,  and 
"  the  inhabitants  have  been  provided  with  a  church, 
a  school,  wooden  houses,  hospital,  court-house,  police 
office,  post  and  telegraph  office,  meteorological  ob- 
servatory, fish-curing  station,  hotel,  electric  light,  and 
so  forth,  not  to  mention  a  good  road  and  a  short 
D^cauville  railway  for  local  service  between  the  court- 
house and  the  town  quay,  a  fine  structure  170  metres 
long.  The  Government  quay  and  the  future  dockyard 
and  arsenal  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  on 
the  Ekaterina  Island."  This  island,  which  at  low  water 
is  a  peninsula,  "  protects  the  anchorage  from  the  north- 
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east  and  east,  whilst  the  mainland  shelters  it  from  the 
west  and  south-west,  the  result  being  a  harbour  about 
a  mile  and  one>third  in  length  and  466  to  588  yards 
wide,  with  10  to  15  fathoms  of  water  almost  up  to 
the  steep  coast,  and  protected  from  every  dangerous 
wind."  It  is  intended  to  make  this  port  ultimately 
the  terminus  of  a  northern  railway  line,  as  well  as  to 
connect  it,  as  we  have  seen,  with  St  Petersburg  by  a 
large  ship  canal. 

Of  the  older  ports  the  most  notable  is  that  of  Odessa, 
upon  which  within  recent  years  as  much  as  £1,000,000 
has  been  spent  by  the  Government.  But  the  harbour 
has  still  many  grave  defects,  and  the  importance  of  Odessa 
as  a  centre  of  the  grain  trade  has  long  given  rise  to 
complaints  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  lack  of  proper 
&cilities  for  the  handling  of  grain  and  other  cargoes,  and 
by  the  insufficient  accommodation  for  foreign  steamers. 
The  Government  has  now  taken  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  Prince  Hilkoff,  the  Minister  of 
Ways  of  Communication,  recently  visited  Odessa  in 
order  to  study  the  various  necessary  extensions  and 
improvements.  A  new  port  at  Kherson  was  officially 
declared  open  in  July  1901,  and  this  seems  also  likely 
to  be  of  importance,  especially  when  the  Odessa- 
Dzhankoi  Railway,  which  is  to  pass  through  it,  is 
completed.  Next  to  Odessa  the  largest  port  is  that  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  here  also,  in  spite  of  extensive 
improvements  made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
are  great  complaints  of  inadequacy.  Thus  Mr.  Consul- 
General  MicGell,  in  his  report  on  the  Trade  of  the 
Consular  District  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  year  1901, 
states  that  "the  accommodation  for  shipping  at  the 
port  of  St.  Petersburg  along  its  whole  area,  which 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  new  port  (at  Gutuyeflf 
Island),  a  portion  of  the  quays  of  the  river,  is  so 
inadequate  that  the  trade  of  this  capital,  both  export 
and  import,  shows  visible  si^s  of  decay  and  deviation 
to  the  lower  Baltic  ports — -Reval,  Riga,  Libau — ^these 
latter  ports  offering,  besides  superior  advuitages  for  the 
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discharge,  loading,  and  rmlway  transport  of  c^'goes 
to  the  interior  of  Russia,  a  longer  duration  of  the 
navigation  season."  From  Riga,  Batum,  and  other 
important  ports  there  are  similar  accounts  of  needed 
improvements  now  under  consideration,  or  partially 
carried  out. 

A  general  plan  for  gradually  improving  the  principal 
Russian  ports  was  formed  in  1888,  and  &om  1885  to 
1899  the  Government  granted  £8,250,000  for  this 
ohiect,  to  which  large  sums  have  been  added  by  every 
subsequent  budget  In  1898  a  Department  of  Com- 
mercial Navigation  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was 
created,  and  the  administration  of  the  seaports  trans- 
ferred to  this  department  from  that  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  xmder  which  it  remained  until  1902.  At 
the  same  time  a  reform  of  the  dues  on  shipping  was 
undertaken,  and  a  new  law  dealing  with  this  question 
received  the  Imperial  sanction  in  June  1901.  This  law 
did  for  the  ports  what  the  Railway  tariff  had  already 
done  for  the  various  railways,  by  introducing  uniformity 
throughout  the  empire.  By  it  all  charges  on  goods 
and  shipping  were  abolished  (with  the  exception  of 
charges  for  services,  such  as  pilotage,  or  the  use  of 
special  appliances),  except  two,  which  are  levied  in  ^1 
Russian  ports  alike.  "  The  first  of  these  is  a  ship  duty 
on  all  incoming  and  outgoing  seagoing  vessels,  the 
other  is  a  duty  on  goods,  which  is  charged  per  pood 
according  to  a  system  of  classifying  the  goods  unported 
from  or  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  also  on 
goods  transported  from  one  Russian  port  to  Miother." 
Of  the  money  thus  raised,  two-fifths  were  appropriated 
for  the  general  resources  of  the  Crown  Treasury,  and 
the  other  three-fifths  were  transferred  to  the  special 
fund  of  the  Muiistry  of  Finance  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Port  Affairs,  by  whom  they 
could  be  distributed  amongst  the  different  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  improvements  or  defraying 
other  expenses.  In  November  1902  a  new  Depart- 
mental Bureau  of  Shipping,  Shipbuilding,  and  Hwbours 
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was  created,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexaader  Mikhailo- 

viteh  appointed  as  the  first  Director.' 

Wnen  Russian  statesmen  first  awoke  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  shipping  trade,  they  were  confix)nted  with 
the  fact  that  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  their 
country  were  carried  in  foreign  ships.  The  whole  of  the 
over-sea  trade  seemed  to  have  passed  irrecoverably  out 
of  Russian  hands.  A  determined  effort  was  nevertheless 
made  to  recapture  it,  and  the  coasting  trade,  as  offering 
the  hne  of  least  resistance,  was  selected  as  the  starting 

glint.  This  trade  has  always  been  to  some  extent  a 
ussian  industry,  and  in  1880  a  law  was  promulgated 
by  Nicholas  I.  restricting  it  entirely  to  Russian  vessels, 
maimed  by  Russian  crews.  The  earliest  measures  for  the 
encouragement  of  shipping  date  from  the  rejen  of  Peter 
the  Great,  but  it  was  not  until  the  second  naif  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  development  of  Russian 
trade  brought  the  question  to  the  fore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  direct  steps  to  organise  a  regular  service  of 
seagoing  vessels.  Its  action  took  the  form  of  subsidies 
granted  to  private  companies,  the  oldest  and  most 
unportant  of  which  is  the  Russian  Steam  Shipping  and 
Trading  Company,  founded  in  1856.  The  most  recent 
contract  between  tiie  Giovemment  and  the  company  was 
concluded  in  1891  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  for 
regular  voyages  in  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
witJi  an  annual  subsidy  amounting  in  the  aggegrate  to 
£65,000.     Its  fleets  now  comprise  sixty-nine  steamers. 

Second  in  importance  comes  the  Volunteer  Fleet, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  war  preparations  of 
1878.  The  vessels  then  acquired  were  diverted,  after 
the  fear  of  war  had  passed,  to  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  relations  between  Russia  and  her  possessions 
in  the  Far  East  The  Volunteer  Fleet  has  fl^eatly 
aided  in  the  transport  of  emigruits  to  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  at  the  present  time  maintains  a  regular  fortnightly 

'  "  Rnsaia  :  its  Indiutriea  and  Trade,"  pp.  (S-80.  "  Foreign  Office 
Reports,  Tnde  of  St  Petersburg  and  Odeasa.''  Timet,  April  27Ui,  1898 ; 
Jnly  24th,  1899.     Daify  MaU,  August  13th,  1901. 
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service  with  ports  in  the  Pacific  It  comprises  thirteen 
first-class  seagoing  steamers  and  receives  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £68,000.  In  1897  the  term  "  coasting 
trade  "  was  extended  to  include,  not  only  as  formerly 
service  between  ports  in  the  same  seas,  but  trade 
between  Russian  ports  in  different  and  distant  seas. 
This  was  called  the  "  greater  coasting  trade,"  and  was 
restricted  to  vessels  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag  and 
manned  by  Russian  subjects.  The  law  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  share  in  the  general 
shipping  trade  of  the  world,  for  ships  carrying  cargo 
from  the  Baltic  ports  to  Odessa,  Dalny,  or  Vladivostok, 
having  a  part  cargo  for  the  whole  journey,  were  able  to 
take  other  goods  destined  for  discharge  at  intermediate 
non-Russian  poriis. 

Other  Government  measures  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  home  shipping  trade  are  the  repayment  of  Suez 
Canal  duties,  fust  granted  in  1876  and  in  force  until 
1910,  and  the  permission  to  import  iron  vessels,  in- 
tended for  external  navigation,  duty  free  up  to  the  year 
1908.  The  immediate  result  of  this  last  enactment  has 
been  to  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  shipbuilding  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  supplied  five  large  steamers 
of  the  value  of  some  two  miUions  sterhng  to  the 
Volunteer  Fleet  alone.  Our  shippuig  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  already  suffered  from  the  competition 
of  the  Russian  mercantile  marine  thus  created  and 
subsidised.  When  once  the  vessels  are  acquired  Russia 
takes  care  to  secure  the  profits  of  their  working.  In 
1891  the  tonnage  of  Britisn  shipping  entering  the  port 
of  Odessa  was  186,126  tons  ;  that  of  Russia  was  nearly 
as  large,  being  181,665  tons.  The  advantage  to  Great 
Britain  was,  however,  less  in  reality  than  would  appear 
from  these  figures,  for  19,208  tons  of  British  shipping 
coming  to  Odessa  to  get  a  cargo  were  obUged  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  coasting  trade  to  make  the  outward 
voyage  empty.  The  tonnage  of  British  shipping,  even 
without  this  modification,  shows  a  very  serious  falling  off 
on  that  of  previous  years.     In  1896  the  total  tonnage 
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(entered  and  cleared)  was  769,820  tons,  or  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  trade  of  Odessa,  while  in  1901  the 
total  British  tonnage  was  285,257  tons,  or  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  British  tea  trade  in  Ceylon  has,  however, 
profited  by  the  operations  of  this  so-called  coasting 
trade.  The  subsidised  companies  were  able  to  ofler  low 
freights,  of  which  the  Ceylon  planters  were  not  slow  to 
take  advantage,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  tea 
has  lately  entered  Russia  at  Odessa,  not  only  for  con- 
sumption in  Europe,  but  in  transit  for  Central  Asia 
tAd  Batum  and  the  Caspian.  "  Under  the  regulations 
by  which  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  was  included  in 
the  Russian  customs  zone,  the  duty  on  tea  imported 
from  India  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  was  raised, 
while  the  same  s^icle  if  luided  at  the  Russian  port 
of  Batum  was  passed  on  in  transit  without  paying 
duty  and  was  charged  by  the  Bokhara  customs  house 
at  less  than  one-third  of  the  duty  levied  on  teas 
entered  for  consumption  at  Batum.'*  In  1901  the 
import  of  tea  in  transit  at  Odessa  amounted  to  16,121 
tons.' 

In  1898  fiirther  encouragement  was  extended  to 
shipping  by  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
mercial Navigation,  subsequently  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch  {cp.  page 
69),  and  since  that  date  several  new  shipping  enterprises 
have  been  undertaken.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  establishment  of  a  regular  service  between 
Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  purchase  by  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Department  in  July  1908  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  Danube  Steamship  Company.  This  line, 
which  will  now  be  known  as  the  Russian  Danube  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  will  receive  an  annu^  subsidy  for 
ten  years  of  800,000  roubles.     The  latest  enterprise  is 

'  In  November  1003  RvBsia  notified  her  intention  of  raising  the  dutv  on 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teaa,  the  reason  given  being  that  England  had  violateo  the 
Anglo-RossiBn  Commercial  Treaty  of  18fi9  by  her  part  in  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention. Such  an  increase  of  duty  will  tell  seriously  against  the  Odeaaa 
trade. 
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the  establishment  of  a  subsidised  line,  belonging  to  the 
Volunteer  Fleet,  between  the  Mediterranean  ports  and 
New  York.  The  first  vessel  of  the  new  service  is 
expected  to  start  in  January  1904.  The  aim  of  the 
Volunteer  Fleet  in  inaugurating  the  line  is  said  to  be 
one  of  broad  general  policy  rather  than  that  of  imme- 
diate profit.  It  will  CMTy  out  the  duty,  with  which  the 
new  Mercantile  Marine  Department  was  eha^d,  of 
abolishing  as  far  as  possible  the  monopoly  of  the  Russian 
shipping  trade  by  foreign  shipowners,  and  will  show 
the  Russian  commercial  flag  outside  the  home  waters. 
It  is  believed  that  the  five  large  vessels  of  the 
Volunteer  Fleet,  which,  owing  to  theur  peculiar  con- 
struction, have  proved  unsuitable  for  the  trade  with 
the  Far  East,  will  be  utilised  for  the  American 
voyage.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  mercantile  marine 
in  1901  was  601,000  tons,  5S-5  per  cent,  of  which 
were  steamships. 

The  general  carrying  trade  is  shared  by  many 
different  nations,  among  which  Great  Britain  holds  the 
first  place  both  as  re^^irds  the  number  of  ships  and 
tonnage,  her  proportion  of  the  entire  trade,  reckoned  in 
tonnage,  being  nearly  one-half.  Reckoned  by  the  number 
of  ships  her  proportion  was  27j  per  cent,  in  1898  com- 
pared with  25'8  per  cent,  in  1802.  The  proportion  of 
sliips  under  the  German  flag  was  26^  per  cent,  in  1802, 
but  it  had  fallen  in  1898  to  only  11*8  per  cent  The 
principal  increase  to  be  noted  is  in  Uie  number  of 
Russian  ships,  which  have  increased  fl:om  7  per  cent,  in 
1802  to  27  per  cent,  in  1898.  A  considerable  recent 
fuUing  ofl"  in  British  shipping  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  British  ships  sail  under  the  Norwegian  flag, 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
Norwegian  seamen  and  to  escape  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  since  the  regulations  of  the  "  Greater 
Coasting  Trade  "  came  into  force  (1900)  the  proportion 
of  British  shipping  at  Odessa  fell  firom  over  50  to  less 
than  25  per  cent.,  and  the  returns  from  St.  Petersburg- 
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Cronstadt  show  a  similar  decrease,  the  proportion  in  1898 
being  42'6  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  while  in  1901  it 
had  fallen  to  81  '1  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  Russian 
shipping  at  the  same  port  and  during  the  same  period 
rose  from  5-8  to  8-fl  per  cent  The  following  tables 
show  the  volume  of  shipping  at  the  various  ports 
according  to  the  sea  on  whicn  they  are  situated,  and 
also  the  growth  of  over-sea  commerce  during  the 
nineteenth  century: — 

1.  Tonnage  of  seagoing  vessels  arriving : 


1803. 

1890. 

In  th«  Baltic  Sea        .        .        . 
BUckudAzoffSeu.        .        . 
White  Sea          .... 
CasinanSea        .... 

418,092 

73,204 

69,976 

640 

3,673,914 

4,883,784 

310,363 

283,896 

Total 

an,fli2 

«,031,W7 

2.  Tonnage  of  goods  carried  by  "  Greater  Coasting 
Trade": 


1889. 

1886. 

1898. 

From  White  Sea  to  Baltic  Sea  . 

From  Baltic  Sea  to  White  Sea  . 

From  Baltic  Sea  to  Black  and  Awtff  Seas  . 

From  Black  and  Azoff  Seas  to  White  Sea  . 

From  Black  and  Azoff  Seas  to  Baltic  Sea  . 

FrMn  Baltic  Sea  to  East  SiberU 

From  Black  Sea  to  East  Siberia 

4,000 

470 

11,000 

l,lfiO 
76,000 

2,400 

9,100 

6,600 
3,000 
22,600 

96,300 
22,460 
62,000 

6,600 

1,670 
28,060 

1,160 
112,600 

6,600 
116,000 

.Total 

103,120 

200,960 

269,470 

8.  Tonnage  of  goods  carried  by  *'  Lesser  Coasting 
Trade": 
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1S95. 

1899. 

In  the  Baltic  Sm 
In  the  Bbck  ani  Aioff  Seu 
In  the  White  Se«      .        .        . 
Id  the  Cupiui  Se«    .        .        . 

562,387 

2,727,420 

46,113 

3,912,694 

748,742 

2,997,708 

97,887 

6,667,488 

Tfttol 

7,248,614 

8,601,806' 

8.  History  of  External  Commerce 

,       The  commercial  history  of  Russia  falls   into   the 

/    same  four  divisions  as  her  tariff  system  :— 1(1)  from  the 

beginning   of  the   century   till    1824    importation   was 

Erevented  by  duties  so  high  as  to  be  practically  pro- 
ibitive;'(2)  from  1824  to  1850  import  duties  were 
high  but  not  entirely  prohibitive;  (8)  the  tariffs  of 
1850,  1857.  and  1867  brought  a  further  lowering  of 
import  duties  and  marked  the  tendency  towards  free 
trade  principles ;  (4)  in  1877  a  reaction  set  in,  in  &,vour 
of  protection,  which  culminated  in  the  tariff  of  1891. 
The  first  period  of  entire  prohibition  marks  the  stage 
of  isolation  when  Russia  had  little  intercourse  with 
Western  Europe  and  nobles  and  peasants  lived  in 
wooden  houses  and  were  clothed  in  fabrics  of  home 
manufacture.  The  only  imports  were  the  few  articles 
of  luxury  required  by  the  court  and  the  nobility 
resident  in  the  large  towns.  No  industrial  class  with 
interests  of  its  own  existed,  and  the  high  duties  on 
imported  goods  were  never  felt  to  be  burdensome. 
Increased  communication  with  Western  Europe  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  economic  progress.  The  growth  of 
smuggling  showed  the  Government  that  a  lowering  of 
the  tariff  would  increase  the  revenue,  and  led  to  the 
diminished  import  duties  in  force  from  1824  to  1850. 


Rusala :  its  Industries  and  Trade,"  pp.  S4-6,  70-76.     "  Foreign  Office 
B,"  /         ■  ■■    ■       "       ""-         ^^ — 

July'sOtb,  1902  ;  Janu'ai?  13tb,  July  lith,  November  27th,  SCKh,  1903. 


Reports,"  Annual  Series,  Nob.  2349,  p.  8; 
2904,   pp.    9-14;  3062,   p.    "-      ""  " 


09,  pp.  1 
e;  June 
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During  the  third  period  the  emancipation  of  the  seri^ 
took  place.  This  measure  placed  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  some  of  which  went 
to  start  railways,  banks,  and  other  commercial  under- 
takings. It  ^o  gave  increased  purchasing  power  to 
the  peasantry  and  set  a  number  of  peasants  at  Uberty 
to  find  employment  in  industry.  A  separate  class,  with 
interests  centred  in  commerce,  thus  arose,  the  condition 
of  its  existence  being  a  tariff  sufticient  to  exclude 
foreign  competition,  but  it  was  not  for  some  time  in  a 
position  to  make  its  interests  override  those  of  the 
powerful  nobUity. 

By  1850  the  landowners  had  become  consumers  of 
imported  goods  and  exporters  of  grain,  with  interests  all 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  Under  their 
mfluence  were  passed  the  tariffs  of  1859  and  1861, 
permitting  the  importation  of  pig  and  cast  iron,  either 
at  a  very  low  duty  or  entirely  free.  The  introduction 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  construction  of 
railways  was  thus  rendered  possible.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  industry  in  Russia  forms  mi  important 
•  factor  in  the  history  of  its  tariffs.  Central  Russia, 
the  seat  of  many  industries  and  especially  of  the 
great  cotton  trade  of  Moscow,  has  easy  communica- 
tion by  means  of  the  Volga  with  Nijni-Novgorod  and 
the  East :  it  can  get  its  raw  cotton  from  Asia,  its  fuel 
from  the  naphtha  springs  on  the  Caspian.  The  metal 
industries  of  the  Urals,  and  the  newly  created  iron 
industry  of  the  Donetz  and  Dnieper  district,  also  belong 
to  the  Volga  river  system  and  mamtain  a  "national"  Mid 
protective  trade  policy.  Their  competitors,  the  coast 
towns  of  the  Bwtic,  Riga,  and  St.  Petersburg,  are 
dependent  on  imported  coal,  and  their  industry  consists 
chiefly  in  the  finishing  of  the  half-manufactured  goods 
they  import.  The  conflict  therefore  was  between  the 
large  landed  interest  and  the  northern  manufacturers  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  small  but  compact  group  of 
Moscow  manufacturers  on  the  other. 

The  eighth  decade  of  the  ceotuiy  saw  the  gradual 
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triumph  of  Moscow,  which,  as  being  opposed  to  inter- 
course with  Western  Europe,  was  a  \ictory  for  the 
National  party.  From  the  beginning  of  January  1877 
the  Government  required  all  taxes  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
this  being  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  from  80  to  84 
per  cent  In  1881  the  tariff  was  raised  10  pes  cent  for 
nscal  reasons,  and  in  1885  came  a  further  rise  of  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.,  due  to  a  desire  for  retaliation  against 
Germany.  The  protectionists  were,  however,  still  far 
from  the  goal  oi  their  hopes.  The  reintroduction  of 
duties  on  iron  in  1880  was  a  step  gained.  Further 
duties  on  pig-iron  were  imposed  in  1884  and  1887,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  on  steel  and 
machinery.  The  movement  culminated  in  the  tariiF  of 
1891,  in  which  the  duties  were  made  prohibitive.  The 
distinction  between  pig-iron  imported  by  sea  and  by 
land  was  aimed  especially  at  the  Polish  iron  industry 
which  worked  up  Silesian  pig-iron  with  Silesian  coke. 
A  general  coal  tariff  was  imposed  in  1884  with  a 
difference  in  favour  of  sea-borne  coal  which  worked  out 
to  the  benefit  of  the  English  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
German  import  trade. 

The  result,  as  &r  as  internal  trade  went,  was  to  make 
Moscow,  the  centre  of  national  or  Slavophile  ideas,  Uie 
centre  ^so  of  industry.  According  to  Nicolai-on, 
during  the  three  years  1886-8  general  industrial  profits 
rose  18  per  cent,  throughout  the  empire,  while  those  of 
the  Moscow  cotton  trade  rose  188  per  cent.  The  effect 
on  external  commerce  was  not  entirely  satisfactory 
even  to  the  protectionists  themselves,  for,  in  spite  of 
some  exceptions  in  favour  of  agricultural  machinery, 
the  duties  on  iron  raised  the  price  of  com  1  rouble 
85  kopeks  per  pood,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  technical 
supenority  of  American  farmers  made  even  fractions 
of  a  kopek  important.^ 

The  duties  unposed  in  1891  have  been  maintained 
or  increased  up  to  the  present  time.     In  1896  the  duty 

Rusaluid,"  pp.  243-82.   Inueff, 
nu,"  pp.  Il-Ifi. 
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was  7s.  Sd.  per  ton  on  coal  imported  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Is.  lid.  on  that  imported  by  the  Baltic  and  western 
frontier.  The  duty  on  cast-iron  for  the  same  year  was 
about  5&S.  per  ton.  In  1894  the  duty  on  cotton 
imported  by  sea  was  15  kopeks  (gold)  less  than  the 
rate  charged  at  overland  custom  nouses.  From  that 
year  the  duties  were  equalised.  This  change,  together 
with  the  raising  of  railway  freights,  caused  an  increase 
of  the  import  by  land  frontiers,  and  hence  American 
cotton  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  Egyptian  cotton 
imported  litS  Odessa.  In  1894  the  duties  on  goods  used 
in  mdustries  were  24  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of 
the  imports,  and  on  manufactured  goods  82  per  cent., 
while  in  1898  the  revenue  obtained  from  customs  duties 
reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained.  This  increase 
of  revenue  does  not,  however,  imply  a  corresponding 
increase  of  trade.  The  amount  of  imported  goods  has 
varied  directly  with  the  tariiF.  During  the  second 
period,  when  moderately  high  duties  prevailed,  the 
mcrease  of  foreign  trade  was  59  per  cent,  while  during 
the  third  period  the  general  trade  of  the  countiy 
multiplied  4^  times,  but  during  the  fourth  period, 
from  1875  to  189fl,  whUst  the  tot^  foreign  trade 
increased  10  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of  this  increase 
due  to  imports  decreased  8  per  cent.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  value  of  imports  and  exports 
per  year  during  the  four  periods  of  the  nineteenth 
century : — 


Period. 

EipDrtein 
ttunuTrouUa. 

th^r^iS«. 

ToUlin 
thorn.  mubloL 

Percent. 

■ge. 

laoo-M.     . 

1824-19.       . 
1830-74 .       . 
1876-99.      . 

64,122 
112,123 
261,989 
Me,117 

48,207 

100,061 
263,868 
495,872 

112,329 

212,174 

626,257 

1,091,989 

100 
189 
467 
972 

The  effect  of  high  tariffs  on  intern^  industry  has 
been  of  doubtful  benefit.  The  iron  trade,  which, 
especially  in  South  Russia,  employs  large  numbers  of 
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people,  was  raised  to  the  flourishing  condition  which  it 
enjoyed  in  1899  at  the  expense  of  the  community  in 
general.  The  price  of  cast-iron  in  Russia  is  three  times 
higher  than  in  England,  hut  it  might  be  sold  at  half  its 
present  price,  if  the  market  were  not  regulated  by  the 
price  of  imported  iron,  which  has  to  bear  a  high  duty 
and  freight  charges.  The  native  consumer  is  thus 
obliged  practically  to  pay  a  duty  on  all  iron,  whether 
imported  or  not  The  object  of  the  tariff  is  so  to 
establish  home  industries  that  Russia  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  her  own  population  without 
having  recourse  to  foreign  supplies.  But  the  facts 
cited  above  have  led  Prof,  von  Schulze-Gavemitz  and 
the  school  of  economists  to  which  he  belongs  to  the 
conclusion  that  prohibition  presents  an  obstacle,  rather 
than  a  help,  to  the  general  development  of  the  country. 
The  same  view  is  held  by  Mr.  Consul-General  MicheU, 
who  writes ;  "  The  present  system  of  fostering  manu- 
factures by  an  abnormaUy  high  customs  tariff  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  costly,  artificial  method,  ha\'ing  no 
sound  foundation,  and  doomed  to  fall  so  soon  as  the 
artificial  prop  afforded  by  the  tariff  is  withdrawn." 
While  the  high  prices  consequent  upon  the  tariff 
remain  there  can  be  no  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  for  manufactured  goods.  The  true  method  of 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  country  Ues,  according 
to  these  economists,  in  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. With  a  prosperous  agricultural  class  the 
manufacturing  era  would  commence  in  the  course  of 
natural  evolution.  The  encouragement  of  agriculture 
implies  an  increase  of  the  export  trade  in  grain  to 
Western  Europe  and  the  lowenng  of  the  tariff  to  admit 
western  manutactures.  The  hope  of  the  "  National " 
party  lies  in  the  opposite  direction— in  the  development 
of  manufactures  for  which  a  market  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  vast  domains  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  But,  as  Prof,  von  Schulze-Gavemitz  points 
out,  these  regions  are  too  poor,  too  backward  in 
civilisation,  and  too  unaccustomed  to  a  mon^  S3rstem 
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of  excfaai^  to  become  large  consumers  of  manufiictured 
goods.  In  his  opinion  Germany,  Russia's  nearest 
nei^bour,  offers  the  best  market  for  her  surplus  natural 
produce.  And  at  the  present  time  Germany  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  countnes  which  export  to  Russia,  her 
percentage  being  88*4  of  the  whole  import  trade. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  first  place  was  held  by  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the  British 
Commercial  Agent  in  Russia,  an  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  for  England  to  regain  her  lost  trade. 
Germany  is  putting  up  her  tariff  against  Russian 
agricultural  produce,  which  she  has  hitherto  bought  so 
lai^ly,  and  Russia  in  1901  raised  her  tariff  against 
American  machinery.  "  Taken  together,"  wrote  Mr. 
Montefiore  Brice  in  The  Daily  Mail,  "  these  causes  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  induce  Russia  ...  to  turn  to 
the  free  and  open  markets  of  Great  Britain."  The 
same  tendency  is  shown  in  the  visits  of  Russian  agri- 
culturists to  England  during  1901.  In  September  of 
that  year,  on  the  initiative  of  Prince  Sherbatoff,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russian  Imperial  Agricultural  Society, 
seventem  Russian  landowners  and  farmers  visited 
London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods  in 
vogue  there  for  distributing  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
duce. A  second  deputation  of  thirty-two  members, 
including  egg  merchants  and  dairy  experts,  visited 
England  in  December.  Commenting  on  these  visits, 
the  St  Petersburg  Novosti  s&ys :  "  Any  serious 
attempt  to  develop  Russia's  commercial  relations  with 
Great  Britain  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  as  being 
both  desirable  and  opportune.  In  the  event  of  a 
customs  war  breaking  out  between  Russia  and  Grcrmany, 
the  British  market  would  become  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  Russia.  British  goods  could  take  the  place  to 
a  consid^uble  extent  of  what  Russia  has  nitherto 
received  from  Germany."  And  The  FiTiandal  Messenger, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance, 
stated  that,  if  the  German  tariff  bill  of  1901  became 
law,  the  Russian  Government  would  be  bound  to  redress 
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the  balance,  by  raising  its  tariff  duties  up  to,  and  even 
beyond,  the  level  of  the  tariff  of  1891.  The  general 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  protective  tariffs  upon  the 
agriculture,  industnr,  tmd  trade  of  Russia  is  considered 
at  the  condusion  of  Chapter  V.,  on  Finance  (see  below, 
pp.  812-817).' 

The  tanff  of  1891  was  a  high  one  on  all  imported 
goods,  and  in  1892  Germany  refiised  to  give  to  Russian 
cereals  the  reductions  granted  in  the  Caprivi  treaties  to 
Austria  and  other  nations.  T^e  result  was  a  new 
departure  in  Russian  commercid  policy.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Consul-General  Michell's  report,  dated 
Aucust  16th,  1894:  "Previously  Russia  had  one 
unirorm  customs  tariff  applicable  to  all  nations  without 
distinction,  but  following  the  example  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  she  has  now  adopted  the  system 
of  conventional  tariffs,  established  on  the  basis  of 
mutufd  concessions,  while  providing  higher  customs 
rates  of  duty  to  be  applied  to  those  countries  which  do 
not  treat  Russian  merchandise  on  the  most-favoured- 
nation footing.  The  latter  rates  exceed  those  under 
the  former  by  30,  20,  and  15  per  cent.  The  higher 
rates  were  by  special  Imperial  Ukase  first  appUed  to 
Germany  on  July  25th  liwt.  A  short  time  previously 
— viz.,  on  June  17th,  1898 — Russia  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  under  which  Russian 
naphtha  products  (mineral  oils,  etc.)  could  be  imported 
into  France  under  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  many 
articles  of  French  origin  and  manufacture  became 
liable  to  lower  rates  of  duty  on  introduction  into  this 
country.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  concessions  made 
to  France  in  this  respect  were  on  a  scale  of  any  great 
magnitude,  being,  in  fact,  proportioned  to  the  only 
diminution  of  duty  on  Russian  products  which  France 
was  still  free  to  make  imder  her  tariff. 

1  "La  RuMie  il  la  Fin  du  19°"  Sitcle,"  pp.  684-95.  Board  qf  Tradv 
Journal,  December  1901,  pp.  S40.  Daily  Mail,  September  27th,  December 
10th,  1901,  March  17tli,  1902.  Weekly  Timet,  December  13th,  27th,  1901. 
8chulz»lGaveniitz,  "Volks.  Stodien  ans  Ruesland,"  pp.  267-82. 
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*'  A  war  of  tarifis  having  become  established  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  the  former  imposing  high 
differential  rates  of  duty  on  Russian  agncultiira]  and 
other  produce,  the  latter  followed  suit  by  applying  her 
highest  customs  tariff  rates  to  German  goods  and  laying 
heavy  toll  in  the  form  of  differential  rates  on  G^erman 
vessds  in  her  ports.  The  tension  between  the  two 
countries  began  to  assume  a  very  grave  aspect,  and  this 
was  at  last  removed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  countries,  the  negotiations 
under  which,  however,  were  somewhat  protracted 
Both  sides  arrived  at  an  understanding  by  mutual  con- 
cessions in  the  rates  of  their  respective  customs  tiui£&. 
Germany  reduced  her  rates  on  Russian  cereals  and 
agricultural  produce,  and  Russia  diminished  her  duties 
on  German  raw  and  muiufactured  goods,  these  diminu- 
tions being,  however,  mostly  under  rates  which  had 
been  established  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  extent  under  the  rates  of  a  purely 
protective  character.  Great  Britain  imposing  no  differ- 
ential rates  of  duty  on  Russian  produce,  shares  all 
benefits  accorded  to  France  and  Germany  by  Russia 
under  the  above  treaties." 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  was  concluded 
on  February  10th,  1894,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
a  commercial  convention  in  the  form  of  a  most-favoured- 
nation agreement  without  tariff  concessions  was  entered 
into  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  Both  of 
these  agreements  expire  on  December  81st,  1908,  and 
the  new  commercial  relations  to  be  entered  upon  by 
Germuiy  and  Russia  have,  for  some  time  past,  formed 
the  subject  of  much,  discussion  in  both  countries,  as 
well  as  of  important  negotiations  between  them  The 
trade  between  the  two  countries  is  of  great  importance 
to  both,  but  rather  less  so  probably  to  Giermany  than  to 
Russia,  for  owing  to  the  development  of  German  trade 
in  other  markets  a  smaller  percentage  of  its  total  is 
now  carried  on  with  Russia  than  used  to  be  the  case, 
whereas  from  the  point  of  view  of  Russian  trade,  ^e 
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proportion  of  that  with  Germany  is  increasing.  The 
percentages  of  Gierman  trade  with  Russia  between  1897 
and  1902  have  been  as  follows  : — '■ 


1897. 

1698. 

1899. 

1900. 

190L 

1902. 

Imixnia  into  Gennwiy      14.4 
K<port«fironiG«rmMiy       9-1 

13-4 
10-2 

121 
»1 

11-9 
6-8 

71 

131 
71 

The  percentages  of  Russian  trade  with  Germany  during 
the  same  period  have  been  the  following : — 

18B7. 

1S8& 

1899, 

1900.    j     1901. 

1903. 

Importt  into  Rtu^  . 
Exports  from  Ruama . 

32.2 

3fi-9 
25-2 

38-8 
271 

37-8 
27-2 

38-2 
24-6 

38-4 
24-6 

In  view  of  the  approaching  termination  of  this-  and 
other  commercial  treaties,  a  new  German  tariff  was 
drawn  up  in  1901,  which  raised  the  duties  on  some 
Russian  goods,  especially  on  grain.  The  new  nanmum 
duties  on  grain  were  made  almost  equal  to  the  maximum 
duties  formerly  imposed  on  grain  from  countries  which 
had  no  commercialtreaty  with  Germany.  Commenting 
upon  this  tariff,  the  Novoe  Vremya  of  August  11th, 
1901,  pointed  out  that,  "as  the  importation  into 
G^ermany  of  Russian  goods  exceeds  by  nearly  60  per 
-  cent,  the  importation  of  German  goods  into  Russia,  it 
would  appear  that  the  injury  resulting  from  reprisals  in 
the  event  of  a  tariff  war  would  weigh  more  heavily  on 
Russia  than  on  Germany,  but  in  reality  the  difference 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
could  not  do  without  Russian  Tye  and  barley,"  whereas 
"  Russia  is  able  to  dispense  with  nearly  all  the  articles 
imported  from  Germany  ...  by  purchasing  them  from 
other  countries."  The  Berlin  papers,  on  the  other  hand, 
point  out  that  the  market  for  rye  outside  the  Russian 
frontiers  is  limits,  and  that  Germany  takes  about  half 
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of  this  Russian  export^  In  January  1 908  the  draft  of  a 
new  general  customs  tariff  for  the  European  frontiers 
of  Russia  was  presented  to  the  Tsar  for  confirmation, 
but  no  date  fixed  at  which  it  should  come  into  force. 
This  tariff  increases  the  duties  on  many  manu&ctured 
articles,  including  some  of  the  chief  imports  from 
Germany,  and  differentiates  between  sea-borne  goods 
and  those  entering  by  land,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  a  blow  clearly  aimed  at  Germany.  Both 
countries  are  in  fact  preparing  for  another  tariff  war, 
aJthough  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  averted  by  the 
negotiations  whicn  have  been  procee(Ung  since  the 
summer  of  1908,  and  the  conclusion  of  which  was 
expressly  left  in  M.  de  Witte's  hands  when  he  resigned 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Times  Berlin  correspon- 
dent, writing  on  December  1st,  1908,  stated  that  he 
had  good  authority  for  believing  "  that  there  can  be  I 
very  Uttle  doubt  regarding  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Russia  on  the  general  basis  of  the  new 
German  tariff,  although  the  negotiations  may  still  take 
some  time  and  may  involve  considerable  and  somewhat 
unexpected  concessions  on  the  German  side."  ' 

The  trade  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  is  still 
regulated  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  1859,  which 
secured  to  both  countries  the  most-favoured-nation 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty  Great  Britain  has  profited 
by  the  special  concessions  made  to  Germany  and  other 
countries,  but  obtains  no  concessions  with  regard  to 
other  imports.  The  import  duties  levied  upon  the  - 
principal  articles  of  British  export  by  Russia  are  far 
higher  than  those  levied  in  other  countries,  amounting 
on  an  average  to  181  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whilst  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  tariff  is  the  next  highest,  they 
amount  to  78  per  cent.  The  volume  of  trade  between 
Russia  and  the   United   Kingdom   has  been  steadily 

'  In  a  telegram  from  The  Timef  correspoDdent  at  Berlin,  dated  Decem- 
ber 2&th,  1903,  it  tras  stated  that  the  imports  of  Russiau  grain  iuto  Germai^ 
bad  laifislj  increased  during  1903.  "  Germanf  derives  from  Russia  36  to  OT 
per  cent,  of  her  imported  irheat,  89  per  cent,  of  her  imported  rye,  88  per 
cent,  of  her  imported  oata,  and  70  to  71  per  cent  of  her  imported  Mrlej. 
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diminishing  during  recent  years,  the  decrease  having 
chiefly  occurred  in  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom mto  Russia.  The  percentages  of  the  total  amount 
of  Russian  trade  due  to  commerce  with  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  as  follows,  during  periods  of  five 
years  between  1885  and  1899,  and  in  each  year  from 
1897  to  1902:— 


1S8^9. 

1890-91, 

189&«. 

Tmporta  into  Ruews 

Eiporta  from  RossU          .... 

2a -0 

33-9 

24-0 
26-4 

80-6 

28-4 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Imports  into  Riwda  . 
Eiporta  from  RuaM« . 

18-6 
21-4 

20-2 
19-8 

21-8 
21-4 

22-3 
211 

197 
21-4 

ie-8 

22  8 

The  actual  values  of  the  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Russia,  from  and  to  the  Umted  Kingdom,  were  as 


Kn^ 


6,781,601 
6,407,402 
6,367,081 
6,372,340 
6,884,674 
7,004,684 
7,186,185 
7,613,166 
0,227,968 
11,115,483 
10,686,226 
8,426,894 
8,136,534 


iipOTttfroil 


23,760,868 
24,110,261 
16,122,677 
18,674,666 
23,698,748 
24,736,919 
22,677,443 
22,284,366 
18,489,614 
18,711,168 
21,083,962 
21,903,674 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British 
imports  into  Russia  after  1890  grew  with  the  growth 
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of  industrial  prosperity  within  the  country  up  to  1899, 
but  have  fallen  off  during  the  last  tliree  years  of 
depression  of  trade  in  Russia,  Exports  &om  Russia 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
fluctuated  with  the  harvests.  The  years  1891  and  1892 
were  famine  years,  and  during  the  second  the  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  was  forbidden.  Russian  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  in  consequence  from  £24,000,000, 
to  £15,000,000.  In  1898  and  1899  again  there  were 
serious  failures  of  the  crops,  with  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  harvest 
of  1902  was  an  unusually  abundant  one,  and  there  was 
a  large  rise  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
oecurring  "  under  the  heads  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  millet, 
and  other  grain  products,  eggs,  game,  and  poultry,  raw 
sugar,  timber  goods,  linseed,  bristles,  manganese  ore, 
naphtha  and  its  products,  manufactured  goods,  and 
various  raw  and  half-manufactured  materials.  Of  some 
articles,  however,  diminished  quantities  were  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom ;  these  were  oats,  flax,  codiUa, 
hemp,  peltry,  wool,  and  platinum." 

The  articles  which  were  imported  into  Russia  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  smaller  quantities  in  1902  than 
in  the  preceding  year  were  "tea,  cotton-yam,  coffee, 
coal  and  coke,  bricks  and  tiles,  cast-iron  (raw  and 
worked),  iron  and  steel  (assorted  and  worked),  steel 
plates,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  machinery,  wire  (worked),  steam- 
ships, manufactured  goods  of  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  some  increase  in  the  importation  from 
the  United  Kingdom  of  cotton,  spices,  rice,  raw  wool 
and  jute,  dye  stuffs,  copper  and  woollen  goods,  the  latter, 
however,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  Mr.  Michell 
considers  that  when  "  the  diminished  purchasing  power 
of  the  country  at  large,  attributable  to  its  unsatisractory 
economic  condition,  especially  to  that  of  the  agricultural 
class  of  the  population,"  is  taken  into  account,  it  is 
satisfactory  that  the  falling  off  in  the  British  imports 
was  not  larger  in  1902  than  was  the  case,  but  he  adds : 
"  This  consolation,   however,  is   somewhat  neutralised 
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by  the  fact  that,  while  British  imports  into  Hussia 
declined,  those  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
condition  referred  to,  again  exhibited  aiigmentation." ' 

4.  The  Sugar  Thade 

The  recent  Conferences  at  Brussels  on  the  sugar 
trade  open  up  such  new  possibilities  in  regard  to  the 
international  treatment  of  trade  questions,  and  at  the 
same  time  appear  likely  to  have  such  an  important 
effect  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  that  they  require  special  consideration. 
Between  the  years  1887  and  1893  the  sugar  trade  in 
Russia  was  in  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of  manufacturers, 
which  controlled  nearly  the  whole  industry,  but  after 
the  sugar  crisis  of  1894-5,  this  syndicate  requested  the 
Government  to  intervene,  and  the  State  accordingly 
assumed  the  direct  control  of  the  trade.  The  method 
adopted  is  thus  described  by  M.  Vves  Guyot : 
*'  The  Council  of  Ministers  fixes  every  year  the  probable 
sugar  consumption  of  the  country.  This  quantity  is 
divided  between  the  various  factories  according  to  their 
average  output,  and  all  sugar  manufactured  beyond  the 
stated  quantity  will  have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  excise  duty  of  1  rouble  75  kopeks  per  pood, 
a  surtax  equal  to  that  duty,  a  deduction  of  60,000 
poods  being  made  in  favour  of  each  mill.  In  other 
words,  the  sugar  produced  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
required,  statM  by  the  Government,  pays  twice  the 
amount  of  the  excise.  Each  manufactunng  or  refining 
firm  must  have  a  certain  compulsoiy  amount  of  stock, 
fixed  for  each  season  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
this  stock  the  owners  may  not  dispose  of,  except  on 
receipt  of  an  ordinance  from  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
This  stock,  kept  for  the  home  markets,  shall  only  be 

'  "ForoignOfficeReports,"  ForeiKnConunerceofRuwia  for  the  feu«  1893- 
1902.—"  fiMrd  of  Trade  R^wrt  on  Britiah  and  ForeiKn  Tnde  and  IndoBtrial 
Cnndition "  (Cd.  1761).  Timer,  October  27th,  1903.  Compare  Appendicei 
1  and  a 
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used  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  Russian  market  has 
gone  beyond  a  certain  limit,  fixed  likewise  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  It  will  not  be  subject  to  a  surtajc 
When  the  sugar  is  exported  the  excise  duty  and  the 
surtax  on  the  surplus  production  will  be  refunded.  But 
the  surtax  on  the  surplus  quantity  is  never  reimbursed 
if  the  sugar  is  sold  for  home  consumption.  The  manu- 
facturer cannot  possibly  sell  his  surplus  sugar  for  home 
consumption,  because  he  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of 
8*50  roubles  per  pood.  .  .  .  This  means  therefore  com- 
pulsory exportation.  .  .  .  No  manufacturer  knows  in 
advance  how  many  poods  he  will  be  able  to  sell  to  the 
home  market  beyond  the  fixed  allowance  of  60,000 
poods  granted  to  each  factory.  The  quantity  will  be 
aetemuned  by  comparing  each  factory's  total  production 
with  that  of  other  firms.  Thus  it  is  to  the  mterest  of 
each  manufacturer  to  increase  his  output,"  for  the  hi^ 
price  maintained  in  Russia  yields  a  large  profit  on  all 
sugar  sold  at  home,  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  he  can  sell 
the  surplus  sugar  below  cost  price  to  foreign  markets. 
The  system  does  therefore,  in  fact  though  not  in  name, 
constitute  an  export  bounty. 

In  1898  a  representative  of  the  Russian  Government 
took  part  in  the  Sugar  Conference  at  Brussels,  where 
he  maintained  that  Russia  gave  no  bounties  direct  or 
indirect,  and  assured  the  Conference  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  modifying  its  customs  tariff 
or  its  internal  fiscal  arrangements  with  regard  to  sugiu*. 
The  negotiations  in  consequence  fell  through,  and  the 
United  States  soon  afterwards  imposed  countervailing 
duties  on  Russian  sugar,  and  was  followed  in  this  by 
India.  Russia  replied  by  imposing  the  maximum  duty 
on  some  important  classes  of  American  goods.  The 
adjourned  Sugar  Conference  met  again  at  Brussels  in 
December  1901,  and  on  this  occasion  Russia  declined 
to  send  a  representative,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she 
was  not  concerned  in  any  way,  as  she  does  not  promote 
the  export  of  sugar  by  direct  or  indirect  bounties.  In 
May  1902  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Brussels  by  the 
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delegates  of  Great  Britain,  Gennany,  Austria-Hiingaiy, 
Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  N'etherlands,  and 
Sweden.  By  this  Convention  the  surtax  on  sugar  (or 
excess  of  the  import  duty  over  the  excise  duty)  is 
limited  to  about  2^.  5d.  per  cwt.  for  refined  sugar,  and 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  impose  a 
special  duty  on  the  importation  into  their  respective 
countries  of  sugar  from  countries  that  grant  bounties 
either  on  production  or  export. 

As  in  Russia  the  surtax  amounts  to  no  less  than 
27*.  llrf.  per  cwt.,  she  was  clearly  affected  by  this  agree- 
ment, and  in  July  1902  M.  de  Witte  issued  a  protest 
in  the  form  of  a  Note  addressed  to  the  contracting 
powers.  In  this  he  appealed  to  the  Governments  of 
these  countries  not  to  impose  upon  Russian  sugar  the 
penalties  they  had  agreed  to  impose  upon  the  bounty- 
red  article,  since  all  that  the  Russian  Government  does 
"  is  to  regulate  the  amount  sold  on  the  home  market  in 
order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obviate  the  evils  of  ovof- 
production,  and,  on  the  other,  gradually  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  production  and  thus  to  increase  its  consumption 
in  Russia."  But  ftom  appeal  he  passed  on  to  threats, 
by  affirming  that,  even  if  Russian  sugar  were  bounty- 
fed,  the  action  proposed  by  the  Convention  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  commercial  treaties,  under  which  Russia 
enjoys  most-&vouTed-nation  rights  in  many  countries. 
Lastly,  M.  de  Witte  stated  that  if  the  Russian  system 
could  be  shown  to  interfere  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  competition,  his  Government  would  be  willing 
to  confer  with  other  Powers,  on  the  condition  that  the 
Conference  should  deal  with  all  other  products  as  well 
as  sugar,  and  with  all  indirect  measures,  such  as  the 
giving  of  premiums  or  the  regulation  of  production,  and 
uie  action  of  syndicates  of  various  kinds  tolerated  or 

J>rotected  by  Governments.  The  field  thus  suggested 
or  discussion  was  so  vast  and  complicated  that  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  M.  de  Witte's  proposal  was 
serious,  and  no  inclination  to  accept  it  was  shown  by 
the  Powers  addressed. 
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On  November  28th,  1902,  The  Offidal  Messen^ 
of  St.  Petersburg  stated  that  the  only  reply  to  the  Note 
so  far  received  had  been  from  Great  Britain.  This 
reply,  dated  3u\y  SOth,  expressed  regret  that  Russia 
had  not  joined  m  the  Conference,  and  the  hope  that 
she  might  still  signify  her  adherence  to  the  Convention. 
It  pointed  out  "  that,  according  to  Article  7  of  the 
Brussels  Convention,  England  declared  herself  agree- 
able to  the  formation  of  an  international  commission 
which,  among  other  things,  should  be  empowered  to 
determine  whether  bounties  existed  in  States  which  had 
not  signed  the  Convention.  Therefore,  if  Russia  did 
not  adhere  to  the  Convention,  England  would  impose 
a  retaliatory  duty  on  Russian  sugar,  if  the  international 
commission  were  constituted  and  if  it  recognised  the 
existence  of  a  sugar  bounty  in  Russia.  This  step 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Russo-Britisn 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1859.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment repUed  to  this  communication  in  Septem- 
ber. Russia  begins  by  pointing  out  that  she  must 
regard  the  imposition  by  Great  Britain  of  countervailing 
duties  on  her  sugar  as  an  infringement  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  between  the  two  Powers,  and  appeals  in 
proof  of  this  contention  to  paragraph  2  of  the  Treaty, 
and  to  various  other  reasons  which  she  adduces.  .' .  .  For 
Russia  the  question  of  exportation  of  sugar  to  those 
countries,  which  sought  to  carry  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention into  effect,  was  not  of  great  moment,  as  the 
export  of  sugar  to  those  countnes  was  unimportant. 
The  Russian  Government,  however,  regarded  the 
actual  infringement  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  as  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  regulated  development 
of  mtemational  relations  between  foreign  nations." 
On  August  11th,  1908,  an  Order  in  Council  declared 
that  the  international  commission  had  reported  "that 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  sugars  is  granted  in 
Denmark,  Russia,  and  the  Argentine  Repuolic,"  and 
that  in  consequence  all  sugar  from  these  countries 
"  shall  (except  m  transit)  be  prohibited  to  be  imported 

16 
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or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom."  In  September 
1908  Russia  took  her  first  retaliatory  step  by  notifying 
her  intention  of  levying  an  increased  duty  on  Indian 
and  Ceylon  tea.' 

5.  Present  Position  or  External  Commeece 

The  principal  articles  of  Russia's  export  trade  are 
divided  by  the  customs  returns  into  four  groups:  (1) 
foodstuffs,  {2)  raw  and  half-manufactured  material, 
(8)  wiimals,  (4)  manufactured  goods.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  the  foiu"  groups 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  : — 


Eiporto. 

Importo. 

FoodBtafls 

Raw  and  half-manu&cturad  moterid  . 

Aninub 

MMiu&ctiu«d  goods  .... 

1802-4. 
18-4 
701 
2  1 
8-4 

1896* 
682 
3fi-6 
2-3 
4-0 

ISOM. 
390 
240 
1-8 
35-2 

iso6-a 

17-3 

527 

■6 

29-4 

100-0 

loo-o 

100-0 

100-0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chief  increase  in  exports 
is  in  foodstuffs ;  in  imports,  in  raw  material.  These 
facts  show  that  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
have  both  increased  within  the  century.  The  articles, 
which  formed  the  chief  staples  of  exportation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  continue  to  be  exported,  and 
in  much  larger  quantities.  Cereals,  which  in  1802 
were  exported  to  the  value  of  18,854,000  roubles,  in 
1898  reached  870,912,000  roubles,  forming  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  export. 

The  total  qufmtity  of  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds 
exported  during  the  year  1902,  compared  ivith  the 
average  export  for  1891-5,  was  as  follows : — 

■  "  The  Sugar  Qawtion  in  1901,"  Yves  Guvot,  pp.  32-7.  Time*,  Jul;  7tli, 
July  loth,  November  29th,  1902 ;  August  IStli,  1903.  Wtttminrter  GaxeOt, 
Se|rtanber  28th,  1903.    Compue  Appmdiz  1. 
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Wliwt 

Rye 

Buley 

Onta 

Bnckwheat     .        .        .        . 

MUlet 

Maiie 

PeM 

BeauB  and  lentilB  . 

Groats,  buckwheat,  etc. . 

Groats,  millet 

Rice,  whale  and  craehed 

Floar,  wheaten 

Flour,  rre      .        .        .        . 

Flour,  all  other  except  potato 

Bran  of  all  kinds    , 

Other  gi*ia  products 


Cvto. 

59,723,678 
31,570,714 
33,467,143 
20,360,607 


82,000,178 

1,983,214 

1,701,964 

245,260 

6fl,2H 

2,893 

1,{IU,7«) 

3,224,893 

71,036 

9,612,643 


186,079,499       141,617,393 


Cwta. 
£4,989,485 
18,360,714 
29,713,693 
18,244,013 
469,200 
336,149 
9,616,085 
2,057,850 


1,011,985 
1,273,743 

28,864 
4,321,156 

32,521 


But  though  wheat  forms  so  Iai;ge  a  proportion  of  the 
total  export  of  grain,  the  proportion  which  it  holds 
in  the  wneat  supply  of  the  world  is  only  one-seventh. 
Russia  therefore  has  to  meet  the  very  serious  competi- 
tion of  other  wheat-producing  countries,  and  to  sell  her 
wheat  at  prices  determined  by  international  considera- 
tions and  not  simply  by  the  quality  of  her  own  harvests. 
With  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  the  case  is  different ;  Russia 
produces  one-half  of  the  total  world  supply  of  these 
grains,  and  can  therefore  maintain  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  world's  markets.  The  export  of 
flax,  seeds,  timber,  bristles,  and  animals,  has  also  largely 
increased.  Furs  show  a  small  increase.  A  large 
number  of  articles  not  exported  at  all  in  1802  are  now 
the  objects  of  a  considerable  trade  ;  among  the  chief  are 
naphtha,  sugar,  oil-cake,  cotton  goods,  butter,  and  eggs. 
The  export  of  eggs  is  becoming  every  year  of  greater 
importance  ;  in  1902  the  number  exceeded  two  thousand 
millions  and  the  value  was  over  £4,000,000.  The 
export  of  butter  iA  the  same  year  reached  87,242  tons. 
Turning  to  imports,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  nuinu- 
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facturing  industry  within  the  country  has  diminished  the 
proportion  of  manufactured  goods  imported.  The  actual 
quantity  has  largely  increased,  though  here  too  the 
mfluence  of  industrial  development  is  traceable,  for  the 
goods  imported  are  mainly  auxiliary  articles,  necessary 
to  the  extension  of  industry,  rather  than  things  destined 
for  direct  consumption.  The  import  of  cotton  fabrics, 
for  instance,  has  Men  from  8,864,000  roubles  in  1802 
to  £416,181  (4,161,810  roubles)  in  1902,  while  the 
importation  of  machinery,  tools,  dye-stuiFs,  etc.,  has 
very  largely  increased.  The  general  industrial  de- 
pression of  the  last  three  years  has,  however,  had  a 
marked  effect  on  this  branch  of  imports.  The  customs 
returns  for  1902  show  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the 
importation  of  coal,  coke,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  steel 
and  machinery,  i.e.,  the  staple  requirements  of  all 
industrial  works,  so  that  at  the  present  moment,  at  any 
rate,  the  diminution  in  im^ports  is  due,  not  to  the 
development,  but  to  the  decline,  of  native  manufacturing 
industry.  The  quantity  of  tea  consumed  {and  therefore 
imported,  as  the  tea  gardens  of  Baku  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  experimental  stage)  now  amounts  to  nearly 
one  pound  per  head  of  the  population,  a  quantity  which 
compares  favourably  with  the  one-twentieth  of  a  pound 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  is  still  far  behind 
the  consumption  of  other  countries,  especially  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  neariy  seven  pounds  par 
head.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton  has  increased  in 
value  from  1,886,000  roubles  to  £6,576,848  (65,768,480 
roubles),  and  cotton  yam,  which  in  1802  was  not 
imported  at  all,  now  reaches  a  value  of  £412,856 
(4,128,560  roubles).  Woollen  yam,  not  imported  in 
1802,  is  now  valued  at  £1,674,712  (16,747,120  roubles) ; 
other  articles  not  imported  in  1802,  but  the  import  of 
which  has  now  become  considerable,  are  metal  goods, 
seeds,  hides,  raw  and  worked,  steel,  tallow,  and  ammals. 
Among  articles  now  imported  in  greater  quantities  than 
formerly  are  colours,  fruits  and  nuts,  silk,  fish,  wines 
and   spirits.     The  total  value  of  exports  and  import^ 
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fur  the  years 
table:— 


(-1902   is    shown    in  the  following 


ElWMB. 

MMni- 

Year. 

Foodetufb. 

SS£ 

£ 

£ 

fi 

£ 

£ 

1898. 

46,04»,918 

26,328,612 

1,790,206 

2,161,881 

76,320,617 

1899. 

33,690,000 

26,664,000 

1,833,343 

1,844,600 

1900. 

40,604,650 

28,682,000 

2,071,000 

1901. 

4«,793,760 

27,263,126 

2,146,260 

2,326,876 

1902. 

U,90B,619 

27,439,807 

2,292,662 

Imkbi*. 

Raw  Hid  half- 

Mbou- 

YOM. 

FoodrtoflB. 

Aniinalt. 

fkoturod 
■rtiolM. 

TotoL 

£ 

£ 

1898     . 

7,418,376 

32,098,019 

180,644 

20,037,368 

69,714,306 

1899     . 

7,603,106 

32,021,200 

191,462 

23,147,200 

63,162,968 

1900     . 

8,476,627 

32,361,618 

120,700 

19,868,866 

60,827,700 

1901     . 

8,860,626 

30,260,000 

148,760 

18,341,260 

66,600,626 

8,649,706 

149,068 

16,810,000 

Exportation  from  Russia  takes  place  irom  both  its 
eastern  and  western  frontiers,  the  latter  being  in  this 
respect  by  far  the  most  important.  In  1898  86  per 
cent,  of  the  total  export  trade  belonged  to  the  western 
frontier,  10  per  cent,  to  the  Asiatic  frontier,  and  4  per, 
cent,  to  Finland.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  Russia 
on  the  European  frtintier,  including  the  Caucasus 
and  Finland,  m  1901  was  £188,000,000,  and  in  1902 
£143,000,000.  The  volume  of  trade  in  proportion  to 
the  population  is  very  small,  being  only  aoout  20jf.  Qd. 

Eer  head,  and  it  remains  small  b^ause  it  is  hampered 
y  the  excessive  import  duties.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  88  per  cent,  of  all  the 
goods  exported  were  sent  by  sea  and  only  12  per 
cent  by  land ;  by  the  close  of  the  century  Uie  pro- 
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portion  conveyed  by  land  had   increased    to  27  per 
cent.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  from  official 
sources  to  what  countries  Russian  exports  are  sent, 
because  the  customs  officials  never  require  the  true 
country  of  destination ;  they  simply  register  the  port 
to  which  the  bill  of  lading  is  directed.  Thus  large 
quantities  of  com  which  are  despatched  to  Holland  are 
really  consumed  in  Bel^um,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
With  this  last-mentioned  coiintay  Russia  has  no  direct 
commerce,  but  this  does  not  prevent  very  large 
quantities  of  Russian  grain  from  being  annually  con- 
sumed there.  Subject  to  these  modifications,  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  Foreign  Office  Reports, 
represents  roughly  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  European  Russia  in  the  years  1897  and  1902 : — 


Import.. 

Kiporbi. 

ie&7. 

1902. 

IS9T. 

IMS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

G«nnanv 

United  Kingdom      . 

19,]09,fig3 

21,666,637 

18,621,066 

21,632,076 

10,B89,200 

10,661,968 

18,033,976 

20,067,343 

Augtria-Hunguy     . 

2,050,412 

2,497,612 

4,163,418 

3,793,231 

FiTOce     .... 

2,622,144 

2,782,676 

6,288,112 

6,860,837 

Belgium.        .        .        . 

2,660,181 

738,818 

3,476,660 

3,021,112 

lUly        .        .        .        . 

], 121,893 

978,881 

3,343,793 

6,194,031 

SwitzerUnd      . 

fi03,73l 

710,600 

Turkev    .... 

sa3,4oe 

881,687 

1,347,887 

1,629,662 

1,622,944 

1,204,««6 

9,271,066 

10,946,131 

Sweden    .... 

432,863 

369,326 

938,400 

1,1 40, 168 

NorwBv  .... 

671,306 

643,160 

664,712 

864,062 

Dennuik        .        .        . 

200,176 

463,476 

991,737 

2,967,676 

United  Statea  of  America 

ft,10a,600 

4,169,687 

287,818 

488,881 

K  ;    :    :    : 

2,669,669 

1,602,462 

617,960 

721,660 

1,469,226 

2,066,137 

107,100 

100,300 

India       .... 

618,600 

1,062,687 

203,670 

696,912 

Roumani* 

143,660 

163,731 

1,160,887 

1,670,687 

FinlMd   .... 

1,849,706 

2,409,866 

3,233,400 

4,040,687 

1,164,319 

1,^9,693 

3,196,743 

3,291,731 

<  "U  Rnarie  i  !■  Fin  dn  1S<»  Siicle,"  pp.  68^42,  696-700,  728^ 
"  SUteamAn's  Year-book,"  1901,  p.  1006  ;  19(ffi,  p.  1016.  "Fonign  OOoe 
Reports,"  Annnal  Series,  Na  2843,  p.  31 ;  No*.  2860,  p.  34  ;  No.  90&,  pp.  19, 
20,  26. 
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G^ennany  heads  the  list  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Russia ;  in  1902  she  exported  to  Russia  products  to  the 
value  of  over  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  made  a  bad  second  with  less 
than  eleven  millions,  the  former  being  more  than  88 
and  the  latter  less  than  19  per  cent,  of  uie  total  imports. 
As  r^ards  imports,  Germany  takes  24'61  per  cent,  of 
the  total  of  Russian  exports,  compared  with  the  22-8  per 
cent,  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  "  No  one,"  wntes 
H.M.  Consul  at  KiefT,  "  acquainted  with  the  trade  of 
both  countries  would  deny  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
treaty  of  1894  Germany  has  reaped  a  rich  hajrvest  in 
her  trade  with  Russia."  Some  29  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
now  imported  into  Great  Britain  comes  from  Russia. 
In  1902  the  quantity  of  Russian  wheat  imported  was 
870,209  tons,  and  of  Russian  oats  515,145  tons.  A  still 
larger  quantity  of  Russian  grain  goes  to  Germany, 
which  imported  in  1887  an  average  quantity  of  some 
2,408,820  tons  for  home  consumption  alone,  of  which 
700,000  tons  WCTe  wheat,  700,000  tons  rye,  800,000 
tons  oats,  and  500,000  tons  barley.    Russia  sends  to 

Itelf  .  11,000,000  cwt  of  grain,  of  which  94  per  cent  ii  whekb 

France    .  .  10,000,000  cwt  of  grain,  of  which  49  per  cent,  ia  wheat. 

Switzerland  .  6,000,000  cwt.  of  grain,  of  which  80  per  cent,  is  wheat. 

Belgioiu.  fi,000,OOOcwtofgTa)n,  of  which  40per  cent  ii  wheat 

The  other  principal  foodstuffs  exported  are  eggs,  sugar, 
and  butter.  Russian  eggs  find  their  best  market  in 
Germany  (86  per  cent.) ;  they  are  sent  also  to  Austria 
(29  per  cent),  and  to  England  (22  per  cent).  Russian 
sugar  is  chiefly  exported  to  Persia  (49,000  tons  in  1900), 
and  in  small  quantities  to  Italy,  Finland,  and  to 
Germany  for  re-exportation  to  England.  Butter  goes 
to  Germany  (27  per  cent.),  to  England  (28  per  cent),  to 
Turkey  (20  per  cent),  and  to  France  (15  per  cent). 
Caviare  is  sent  to  TurkCT  (52  per  cent),  to  Roumania, 
Greece,  and  Germany.  Rush's  principal  markets  for 
raw  mat^als  otiier  than  foodstuffs,  and  for  half- 
manufactured  goods,  are  Germany  and  England ;  then 
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come  France,  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Holland; 
88  per  cent,  of  its  forest  products  are  sent  to  England, 
85  per  cent,  to  Germany.  Flax,  which  is  exported  to 
the  value  of  £5,523,898  goes  to  England  (81  per  cent), 
France  (28  per  cent),  and  Germany  (18  per  cent). 
England  and  Holland  are.  the  largest  importers  of  oil- 
producing  seeds.  Oilcake  goes  chiefly  to  Germany 
(82  per  cent.),  France,  England,  and  Denmark.  Naphtha 
and  its  products,  which  are  exported  to  the  value  of 
£8,591,581,  go  chiefly  to  England  (80  per  cent), 
France  (24  per  cent),  and  in  smaller  quantities  to 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Among  uie  articles  of  import  into  Russia,  foodstufls 
hold  a  small  place,  being  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports.  Of  these  tea  stands  first  in  value,  and  comes 
almost  entirely  from  China  (82  per  cent),  thou^  the 
trade  in  Ceylon  tea,  which  is  mixed  by  the  dealers  with 
tea  from  China,  has  greatly  increased.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  stand  next,  come  from  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Greece.  Other  articles  of  food,  such  as  coffee  and 
spices,  though  they  come  to  Russia  by  way  of  England, 
are  of  course  Eastern  products. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Russia  looks  mainly 
to  the  East  for  the  supply  of  imported  foodstufi's,  it  is  the 
Western  world  that  suppUes  her  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  her  industrial  life.  Her  chief  import  is  raw  cotton, 
59  per  cent,  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States, 
27  per  cent,  from  Egypt,  and  only  7  per  cent  from 
Persia.  Cotton  yam  is  imported,  though  only  to  the 
value  of  £412,856,  from  England  cmd  Germany.  Coal 
and  coke  come  chiefly  from  England  (70  per  cent),  and 
Germany  (21  per  cent.) ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  native  coal  industry,  the  import  from 
abroad  continually  increased  until  three  years  ago, 
since  when  it  has  &llen  off.  In  1887  the  import  of  coal 
and  coke  was  only  some  one  million  tons,  while  in  1900 
it  had  reached  nearly  four  and  a  half  millions.  The 
import  of  pig-iron  is  stiU  large,  in  spite  of  years  of 
probibitii'C  tariffs  and  great  efforts  to  foster  a  native 
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industry.  In  1898,  109,189  tons  of  pig-iron,  and 
809,781  tons  of  iron  ore  were  imported,  and  during  the 
three  years  189T-9  a  considerable  rise  took  place  in  the 
import  of  cast-iron  goods,  iron  and  steel  goods,  and 
especially  in  machinery,  the  latter  rising  from  114,510 
tons  to  200,274  tons.  The  latest  figures,  1900-1902, 
however,  show  a  decrease  of  metal  gotws,  owing  mainly 
to  the  crisis  through  which  the  iron  industry  nas  been 
passing.  Iron  ore,  cast-iron,  steel,  and  copper  are 
unported  chiefly  firom  Germany  (41  pear  cent.),  and  from 
England  to  the  extent  of  21  p^  cent.  Of  the 
machinery  imported,  49  per  cent  comes  from  Germany, 
27  per  cent.  Smrn  England,  and  6  per  cent.  frt>m  the 
CJmted  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  was  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  secondly  with  Germany,  and 
thirdly  with  France :  at  the  end  of  the  century 
Germany  and  England  had  changed  places,  while 
France  stood  third  as  before.  The  Russian  returns 
for  the  last  fifty  years  show  that  Rusaan  trade 
with  Germany  has  increased  11^  times,  with  the 
United  States  6^  times,  with  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Norway  5^  times,  with  Holland  5,  with  Italy  4,  with 
France  8,  with  England  and  China  2^,  and  with 
Turkey  1^  times. 

For  years  past  our  consuls  in  every  part  of  Russia 
have  been  pointing  out  the  growing  unportance  of 
G^erman  trade,  and  this  they  ascribe,  not  merely  to 
gef^aphical  proximity  and  treaty  advantages,  but  vexy 
fergely  also  to  the  fact  that  Germany  sends  to  Russia 
a  ]srge  number  of  agents  and  travellers,  who  speak  at 
least  two  languages  besides  German,  and  that  German 
firms  give  credit  instead  of  demanding  "  cash  on  delivery," 
and  that  they  study  the  wants  and  tastes  of  thdr 
customers,  and  quote  their  goods  in  kilos  and  roubles. 
The  competition  of  the  United  States  is  also  becoming 
stronger  year  by  year  and  is  more  dang«>3us  to  Eng^bnd 
than  that  of  Germany,  because  the  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  those  which  were  formerly 
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considered  British  specialities,  such  as  hardware  and 
aflriciiltural  implements.  "  To  maintain  and  improve 
the  present  British  position,"  wrote  Mr,  Consul-General 
Micnell  in  1901,  "the  first  and  most  important  condition 
is  the  employment  of  properly  qualified  and  energetic 
agents  and  travellers,  who,  for  a  good  commission,  would 
push  British  goods  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
This  is  .  . .  the  real  key  to  the  whole  position  of  British 
trade  in  Russia."  But  commercial  treaties  have  also  a 
most  important  influence,  and  the  new  general  customs, 
tariff  in  Russia,  promulgated  in  January  1902,  has  a 
very  serious  significance  for  British  interests.  "  In  the 
absence  of  a  specific  agreement  with  Russia  respecting 
the  rates  of  duty  imposable  on  British  goods  on  their 
importation  into  this  country,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
obuged  to  depend  entirely  on  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  of  her  treaty  in  order  to  secure,  so  far  as  possible, 
for  her  goods  the  same  advantages  which  Germany 
especially  enjoys  for  her  own  in  virtue  of  concessions 
made  to  and  received  from  Russia  in  the  matter  of 
customs  rates  levied  on  their  respective  productions 
when  imported  into  each  other's  country." 

But  as  we  export  to  Russia  many  articles  which  are 
not  produced  and  exported  by  Germany,  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause  of  our  treaty  becomes  inoperative 
where  German  interests  are  not  concerned.  Besides 
this  disadvantage,  which  will  continue  under  the  new 
customs  tariff  to  be  negotiated  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  Mr.  Michell  thinks  that  the  new  Russian  tariff 
may  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  British  imports  through  the 
distinction  made  in  it  between  goods  imported  by  land 
and  by  sea.  It  is  true  that  this  is  apparently  an 
advantage  to  British  trade,  since  the  duties  miposed  on 
goods  imported  by  land  are  heavier  than  those  on  sea- 
borne goods,  but  on  many  groups  of  goods  the  duties 
are  increased  both  by  sea  and  land.  Moreovra-,  Mr. 
Michell  points  out  that  probably  "  the  Germans,  when 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Russia,  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  modification  of  these  differential  duties  in  their 
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own  favour,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  sacriiice 
points  of  comparatively  minor  importance  to  themselves 
by  leaving  them  unchallenged  for  the  more  important 
object  of  placing  their  British  competitors  at  a  still 
greater  disadvantage  under  the  higher  rates  to  be 
imposed  on  seaborne  goods  under  the  general  tarifE" ' 

'  "  La  Riuaie  i  la  Hn  An  19™  Siecle,"  pp.  701-18.  "  Foreign  Office 
Reports,"  Nos.  5M,  pp.  29,  43 ;  2343,  pp.  6,  7,  «2,  63 ;  2904,  pp.  24^ ; 
2860,  p  9  ;  3062,  pp.  14-16.  "  StAtesman's  Year-book,"  1901,  p.  1006  ;  1903, 
p.  1(09.     Weelc^  lime*,  December  13th,  1901.    See  also  Appendix  8. 
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1.  Recent  HiBtory  of  Finance  :  (a)  Cnrrencv ;  (b)  Banki ;  (e)  Bank  of  Russia 
(tC)  KationsI  Debt— 2.  Analrfrifi  of  the  Budget:  (a)  Budget  of  1903 
(6)  Revenue  ;  (c)  Expenditure  ;  (d)  Extraordinary  Revenne. — 3.  Railways 
(at  Development  of  Railway  System ;  (i)  CriticiamB  of  Railway  Finance 
(el  General  Railway  Policy. — 4.  Spirits  Monopoly :  (o)  Previous  RyBtema 
(6l  Present  System  ;  (c)  Reenlts. — 5.  General  Criticisms  of  Bndgetj  etc  . 
(a)  Difficulty  of  Analysing  Budgets;  (b)  Errors  of  Statement. — 8.  Geneisl 
Financial  Policy :  (a)  Indirect  Taxation  ;  {b)  Effect  on  Trade  and 
Agriculture. 

1.    Recent  History  of  Finance 

Until  quite  recent  years  the  cxirrency  laws  in  Russia 
rested  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Ukase  of  1810, 
which  made  the  silver  rouble  the  true  unit  of  monetary 
value.  Papor  money,  which  had  first  been  introduced 
into  Russia  in  1769,  was  at  that  time  circulating  in 
large  quantities,  but  at  a  greatly  depreciated  vdue. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  limit  the  issue  of  paper 
monev,  and  a  Ukase  in  1812  fixed  a  rate  of  exchange 
considerably  below  the  face  value  of  the  notes.  F^esh 
issues  of  paper  money  were,  however,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  drain  upon  the  country  of  successive  wars, 
and  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1817  was  larger  than 
ever  before.  During  the  peace  which  followed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  was  gradually  withdrawn,  but 
the  paper  currency  was  so  much  depreciated  that,  when 
the  Finance  Minister,  Count  Kankrin,  fixed  the  legal 
rate  of  exchange  in  1889,  he  made  one  silver  rouble 
equal  9^  paper  roubles.  At  the  same  time,  he  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  assignats  credit  notes,  which  were 
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exchangeable  for  coin.  From  1848  to  1856  the  silver 
rouble  was  both  actually  and  nominally  the  unit  of 
monetary  value  and  the  only  form  of  l^al  tender,  for 
which  the  holders  of  credit  notes  could  claim  to  have 
them  exchaxtged.  During  the  Crimean  War,  however, 
the  convertibility  of  paper  money  into  coin  ceased,  and 
was  not  again  resumed,  and  the  credit  rouble  became 
the  actual  monetary  unit,  although  the  silver  rouble 
remained  the  nominal  one.  Owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  silver  upon  the  international  market  between  1870 
and  1880,  the  exchange  value  in  gold  of  the  silver 
rouble  fell  even  lower  than  ttiat  of  the  credit  rouble, 
and  in  consequence  the  Russian  Government  was 
obliged  to  hmit  the  issue  of  silver  coin,  and  silver 
ceased  to  be  of  financial  importance.  The  gold  rouble 
had  never  been  more  than  token  money,  aMiough  the 
Government  had  from  time  to  time  r^ulated  its 
intrinsic  value  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  mto  corre- 
lation with  international  values. 

The  value  of  gold  was,  however,  considerably 
under-estimated  until  the  law  of  1885,  which  fixed  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  half-imperial  in  such  a  way 
that  its  exchange  value  in  the  international  market 
was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  20-frane  piece. 
Meanwhile  the  country  suffered  from  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  paper  currency,  the  inevitable  fluctuations 
in  value  of  which  were  intensified  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  by  the  action  of  speculators,  especially  on  the 
Berlin  Bourse.  "  In  February  1888  the  rouble  was 
quoted  in  London  at  19  pence,  in  September  1890  it 
sprang  suddenly  to  81  pence,  and  by  December  1891 
it  had  again  fallen  to  21  pence.  Between  1877  and 
1896  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  in  London  and  New 
York  respectively  were,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Norman  tells 
us,  "2s.  9d.  and  Is.  7d.,  and  67  cents  and  88  cents." 
It  was  evident  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  Russian 
financial  system  upon  a  firm  basis,  two  reforms  were 
necessaiy — to  secure  the  stability  of  the  rouble  and  to 
introduce  a  gold  standard,  and   both  of  these  were 
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carried  out  by  M.  de  Witte  soon  after  he  entered  upon 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance  in  1898.  The  pre- 
paratoiy  steps  necessary  for  these  reforms  had,  however, 
been  t^en  by  his  predecessor,  M.  Vishnigradski,  who 
from  1886  onwards  had  directed  his  policy  to  forming 
large  reserves  of  gold  within  the  country.  With  this 
object  he  exercised  great  economy  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government  without  diminishing  the  amount  of 
taxation,  so  that  the  budget  for  nearly  every  year  showed 
a  surplus,  which  was  paid  into  the  State  Bank,  and  at 
the  same  time  loans  &om  abroad  were  made  as  far  as 
possible  in  gold.  He  succeeded  so  well  that,  whilst 
at  the  end  of  1886  there  were  55,789,004-  gold  roubles 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Imp^al  Treasury,  at  the  end  of 
1898  there  were  286,248,745.  This  large  reserve  did 
not  depend  upon  an  increased  issue  of  paper  money, 
for  this  had  been  actually  diminished  since  the  Turco- 
Russian  War;  so  that  the  credit  notes  in  circulation 
in  1895  amounted  to  1,121,000,000  roubles,  whilst  in 
1880  they  had  amounted  to  1,162.000,000.  The  gold 
rouble  and  the  paper  rouble  had  no  direct  correlation 
with  one  another,  for  the  paper  rouble  still  nominally 
represented  the  silver  rouble  (though  in  reahty  its 
value  was  a  constantly  vaiying  one,  reckoned  in  gold 
upon  the  international  market),  whilst  the  gold  rouble 
maintained  a  constant  value  of  824  German  Rdcks- 
pfenrdge.  Apart  firom  fluctuations,  however,  the 
average  value  of  the  paper  rouble  between  1884  and 
1895  was  about  216  German  Rackspfenrdge,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  which  sat  in  1887  laid  down  the 
ratio  of  1  to  1-}  as  the  relative  value  of  paper  and  gold 
roubles,  but  failed  to  secure  its  legal  adoption. 

M.  de  Witte's  first  act  on  t^dng  office  was  to 
■  deal  with  speculation  in  the  value  of  the  rouble  upon 
the  Berlin  Bourse.  With  this  object  a  circular  was  first 
addressed  in  January  1898  to  Russian  bankers  for- 
bidding them  to  fadlitate  such  speculation  by  the  sale 
of  credit  roubles  to  foreign  firms  or  in  any  other  way, 
and  in  March  of  the  same  year  a  duty  was  imposed 
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upon  the  export  of  credit  roubles,  which  made  their 
export  practically  impossible  Meanwhile  the  bankine- 
house  of  Mendelssonn  in  Berlin  had  been  steadUy 
buying  up  credit  roubles  there  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
Muiister  of  Finance,  and  when  the  time  for  delivery 
came,  in  October  1894,  the  sellers  were  unable  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  and  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  M.  de 
Witte  to  allow  them  to  import  credit  roubles  from 
Russia.  This  he  permitted  to  the  extent  of  8,000,000  ' 
credit  roubles,  but  at  the  rate  of  284,  whilst  the  tm-  , 
fortunate  speculators  had  sold  them  at  the  rate  of  220 
RdcJuspfemtige.  This  blow  put  an  entire  stop  to 
speculation  in  roubles  at  Berlin.  After  1894  the  value 
of  the  credit  rouble  remained  practically  constant,  and 
in  1805  sanction  was  given  for  transactions  to  be 
effected  at  the  exchange  rate  of  1^  credit  roubles  for 
1  gold  rouble,  and  for  payments  to  be  made  to  the 
Treasury  in  gold.  At  the  same  time,  the  Imperial 
Bank  was  given  permission  to  buy  and  sell  gold  coin 
at  the  same  rate. 

In  1897  the  currency  reform  was  completed  by 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  rouble  as  the  monetary  unit. 
This  rouble  was,  however,  equal  in  exchange  value  to 
the  credit  rouble,  not  to  the  old  gold  rouue,  and  the 
former  imperial  of  10  roubles  gold  was  replaced  by 
a  new  imperial  of  equal  intrinsic  value,  but  of  15 
roubles.  Gold  coins  of  the  value  of  10,  7^,  and 
d  roubles  were  struck,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the 
credit  rouble  declared  equal,  rouble  for  rouble,  to  that 
of  the  gold  coinage.  Ttie  new  gold  rouble  possesses 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  true  unit  of 
monetary  value;  it  is  legal  tender  for  payments  of 
any  amount,  and  its  issue  is  unrestricted,  the  Imperial 
B^ik  receiving  any  foreign  gold  coins  or  unminted 
^Id  that  may  be  brought  to  it,  and  giving  in  return 
its  value  in  Russian  goM  coinage  minus  a  small  com- 
mission for  the  expense  of  minting.  Silver  coins  are 
still  retained  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  gold  coinage,  but 
ar?  tok^  money  only.    The  number  issued  is  r^u- 
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lated  by  the  Government,  and  they  are  only  legal 
tender  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Credit  roubles,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  true  representatives  of  the  gold 
rouble,  being  exchangeable  for  coin  at  any  time. 
They  are  issued  by  the  Imperial  Bank,  against  a 
reserve  fund  in  gold,  uid  only  in  amounts  strictly 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  circulation.  The  law 
requires  that,  up  to  an  issue  of  600,000,000  roubles, 
half  the  credit  roubles  must  be  guaranteed  by  gold, 
and  every  note  issued  beyond  that  sum  must  be 
guaranteed  by  gold,  rouble  for  rouble 

The  conversion  of  the  currency  which  M.  de  Witte 
has  thus  carried  through  has  been  the  subject  of  high 
praise  and  also  of  severe  blame,  both  in  Russia  and 
abroad.  On  the  one  hand,  writers  like  M.  Issaieff 
and  MM.  Lehmann  and  Parvus  see  in  it  no  real 
reform,  but  a  merely  arbitrary  alteration  in  the  nominal 
value  of  the  Russian  imperial,  which  they  designate 
as  a  "  &Isification  of  the  coinage."  By  this  means  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  gold  deposits  was  at  once 
produced,  their  value  being  raised  50  per  cent  This 
alteration  in  the  value  of  the  gold  coinage  has  cer- 
tainly been  strongly  felt  and  resented  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  was  contrary  to  pubhc 
opinion  generally  as  expressed,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  Russian  press.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  falsification  of  the  coinage,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  before  1897  there  was  no 
direct  relation  between  the  gold  and  paper  rouble, 
and  that  the  gold  rouble  was  not  a  monetary  unit, 
the  nominal  unit  being  still  the  silver  rouble,  whilst 
the  actual  one  was  the  paper  rouble.  The  alternative 
course  of  raising  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble  to 
that  of  the  old  gold  rouble  would  have  been  attended 
with  grave  inconveniences,  owing  to  the  contraction 
in  the  circulation  of  paper  money  which  it  would 
have  involved,  at  a  time  of  growing  population  and 
rapid  industrial  development ;  and,  further,  the  loans 
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contracted  both  by  the  State  and  by  the  agricultural 
interests  within  the  country  were  in  paper  currency, 
and  the  rise  in  value  of  the  latter  would  have  imposed 
a  vCTy  heavy  burden  upon  them. 

On  the  whole  it  has  been  admitted  even  by  the 
opponents  of  M.  de  Witte's  policy  that  the  course 
taken  was  that  which  would  cause  the  least  disturbance 
in  the  financial  conditions  of  the  counby,  and  would 
make  "no  one  richer  and  no  one  poorer."  The 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  secured  two  very  im- 
portant advantages.  First,  it  simplified  questions  of 
foreign  trade,  gold  being  the  international  standard 
of  value,  whilst  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  credit  rouble  had  always  been  a  hindrance  to 
commercial  transactions  with  Russia;  secondly,  the 
possession  of  a  gold  reserve  within  a  country  is  an 
element  of  power.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  solvency  in 
arranging  for  loans,  and  it  aiFords  the  possibility  at 
a  time  of  great  financial  pressure,  such  as  during  a 
great  war,  of  reverting  once  more  to  a  paper  currency. 
In  this  way  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Imperial  Bank  constitute  the  war-chest  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance.' 

The  introduction  of  banking  into  Russia  dates 
from  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
three  banks,  two  for  the  nobihty  and  one  for  merchants, 
were  founded  with  Government  capital.  Those  in- 
tended for  the  nobility  were  located  m  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  and  undertook  to  advance  loans  on  the 
security  of  estates  for  one,  or  in  some  eases  for  two 
years.  Later,  banks  were  opened  in  the  two  capitals 
with  the  right  of  issuing  notes,  but  were  not  success- 
ful, and  in  1786  were  replaced  by  the  State  Bank 
for  issuing  assignats,  which  also  had  the  power  of 
purchasing  and  of  minting  gold   and  silver.      At  the 

'  Schulze-Gfivernitx,  "  Volks.  Stadien  ans  RoBBhuid,"  pp.  40I*-SO,  499-637. 
"RqbbU:  italDdostriee  and  Trade,"  pp.  119,  120.  "i«HnRfiie&  Li  Fin  du 
19^'  Siecle,"  pp.  769-75.  "  Bolletm  RoMe  de  Stetistiqne,"  1901,  A.^jpp.  9-6. 
H.  Norman,  '•  All  the  Rmms   "       —       '  '  '  "  ..-rt    , 

gomde  Ranlai>d."    la^Meff,  " 
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same  time  the  Nobles'  Bank  in  St  Fetersbuiv  was 
transformed  into  the  Imperial  Loan  Bank,  with  the 
object  of  protecting  trade  and  especially  agriculture, 
"  so  that  each  landed  proprietor  might  be  in  a  position 
to  keep  his  estates,  to  improve  them,  and  to  lay  the 
fomidation  of  a  perpetual  income  for  his  family  and 
descendants."  This  bank  advanced  loans  to  nobles  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  to 
the  amount  of  forty  roubles  for  each  serf  on  the  estate. 
In  1817  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  founded  to 
develop  the  discount  system,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  special  CouncU  was  appointed  to  supervise  banking 
estabUshments.  In  1859  the  Government  appointed 
a  Commission  to  undertake  the  reform  of  credit  mstitu- 
tions,  some  of  which  ceased  their  operations,  and  in 
1860  the  Bank  of  Russia  was  founded  with  the  power 
of  conducting  deposit,  loan,  and  discount  operations, 
but  not  of  issuing  notes. 

After  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  1861 
had  increased  the  need  for  a  more  widespread  organisa- 
tion of  banking,  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  private 
initiative,  and  "  long-term  "  or  "  short-term  "  credit  in- 
stitutions were  founded  in  various  places,  generally  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  assurance,  and  also  municipal  banks. 
In  1864  the  Kherson  Provincial  Bank  was  founded, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  the  four  neighbouring 
governments,  and  in  the  same  year  the  first  Joint  Stock 
Commercial  Bank  was  opened,  and  was  followed  by 
twenty-seven  others  during  the  next  ten  years.  In 
1866  the  Mutual  Land  Loan  Society  was  established 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  liability,  and  advanced  loans 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest  to  the  amoimt  of 
40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  estates. 
The  capital  of  this  Society  consisted  of  a  Government 
subsidy,  the  payments  made  by  borrowers,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits,  the  remainder  being  divided 
amongst  the  borrowers  according  to  their  shares  in  the 
capitd.  Between  1871  and  1878  eleven  other  Joint 
Stock  Lund  Banks  were  founded,  and  fix>m  that  time 
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onwards  the  number  of  land,  municipal,  commercial, 
and  other  banking  institutions  continually  increased. 

Between  1870  and  1880  "banking  enterprises  were 
started  with  the  object  of  affording  assistance  to  village 
communities,  artisans,  and  small  traders,  at  first  in  the 
shape  of  loan  and  savings  banks,  and  later,  in  1895, 
of  so-called  credit  associations."  In  1888  the  Peasants' 
Land  Bank  was  founded  by  the  Government,  and 
in  1890  the  former  Mutual  Land  I^oan  Society  was 
dissolved,  and  its  business  transferred  to  the  Nobles' 
Land  Bank  founded  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  banking  institutions 
in  Russia  are  described  as  follows  in  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Russian  section  at  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition  : — "  At  present  the  number  of  banks  and 
similar  institutions  in  Russia  is  estimated  at  550,  with 
more  than  SOO  branches.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
institutions  are,  naturally,  those  for  short-term  loans. 
These  are  in  the  first  place  commercial  banks,  of 
which  there  are  forty-two  with  250  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  £20,428,260,  and  working  resources  above 
£88,888,800.  The  bulk  of  the  operations  consists  in 
discounting,  which  involves  about  51  per  cent,  of  the 
working  fmids,  and  '  on  call '  operations,  which  involve 
about  29  per  cent,  although,  of  course,  these  insti- 
tutions engage  in  all  operations  of  the  nature  of 
short-term  credit.  Next  m  importance  to  commercial 
banks  are  the  mutual  credit  associations,  of  which  there 
axe  116,  with  a  working  capital  amounting  to 
£14,074,060.  The  bulk  of  the  operations  consists  in 
the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange  and  solo  bills 
(£12,275,120)  and  on  call  operations  (£5,714,280). 

"Municipal  banks  (241),  of  which  the  first  was 
founded  as  early  as  1789,  while  the  majority  only 
date  fi-om  the  year  1866,  were  established  with  capital 
supplied  by  municipalities  or  private  individuals.  These 
banks  not  only  engage  in  operations  involving  brief 
terms  of  credit,  but  also  grant  loans  on  the  real 
property  o£  townships   and  even  on  land.     The  dis- 
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counting  of  bills  is,  however,  the  most  common 
operation  engaged  in,  involving  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  working  capital,  which  amomits  to  about 
£18,756,600.  To  these  should  be  added  the  minor 
credit  institutions,  such  as  savings  banks,  loan  offices 
and  societies,  and  village  banks,  which  number  about 
]  ,250,  whUe  the  savings  and  loan  offices  alone  possess 
upwturds  of  225,000  members." 

Another  class  of  institutions  grant  loans  for  long 
periods.  "  These  are,  firstly,  ^rarian  joint  stock  banks, 
of  which  there  are  now  ten.  They  grant  loans  on  land 
and  buildings  in  towns  to  the  amount  of  60  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property.  After  these 
come  the  municipal  credit  societies,  twenty-five  in 
number.  Next  come  several  class  and  zemstvo  banks. 
According  to  the  data  for  the  year  1898,  the  quantity 
of  land  thus  mortgaged  with  credit  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  Nobles'  Agrarian  and  the  Peasants'  Agrarian 
Banks,  was  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  privately 
owned  land,  valued  at  £297,854,200."  The  growth 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  owners  of  land  or  town 
buildings  to  these  banks  is  as  follows : — 


Total  Amount  o 

p  Loans  on  Jakuarv  Ist. 

1SS7. 

IML 

OnUnd       .        . 
l/n  property  in  towns  , 

£ 
eO,7«,680 
8,671,420 

£ 
164,I2«,B20 
47,198,720 

6S,312,100 

211,322,540 

There  are  three  Government  banks — ^viz.,  the  Nobles' 
Land  Bank,  the  Feasants'  Land  Bank,  and  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Russia.  The  Nobles'  Land  Bank,  founded  in 
1885,  is  a  long-term  credit  institution.  Its  object  was 
the  assistance  of  the  nobility,  whose  estates  were  in 
many  cases  passing  out  of  their  hands  in  consequence  of 
the  fallin  the  price  of  grain  from  1880  to  1890.     Loans 
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are  made  exclusively  to  the  nobility,  up  to  the  amount 
of  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  estates,  for  periods 
of  from  11  to  66J  3rears.  The  terms  are  more  favour- 
able than  those  allowed  by  any  other  institution 
m-anting  loans  for  long  periods.  In  the  case  of  the 
longest  loans  for  66^  years,  the  interest  charged  is 
5  per  cent.,  and  even  4  per  cent  to  previous 
creditors,  including  extinction  of  the  debt  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Mutual  Land  Loan  Society  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Nobles'  Land  Bank  in  1890,  and 
the  operations  of  the  latter  now  extend  throughout 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Trans-Caucasia,  with  the  exception 
of  Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  Provmces. 

The  Peasants'  Land  Bank  was  founded  in  1888 
with  the  object  of  assisting  the  peasantry  to  purchase 
land,  when,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  population 
since  the  emancipation  of  uie  peasants  in  1861,  the 
allotments  had  become  too  small.  The  need  of 
more  land  was  so  great  that  even  before  1880  the 
peasantry  had  purchased  about  1,889,800  acres  with- 
out any  Government  assistance,  and  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1900  the  Land  Bank  had  advanced 
£20,278,842  to  &cilitate  the  acquisition  of  land 
whilst  that  actually  bought  by  the  peasantry  through 
its  means  amounted  to  11,656,620  acres.  This  bank 
also  gives  long-term  credit,  and  advances  sums  to 
the  amount  of  90  per  cent  of  the  price  fixed  by 
special  valuation  of  the  land  mortgaged.  The  terms 
vary  from  18  to  55j  years  at  5^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
with  extinction  of  loans  after  the  expiration  of  55i 
years.  "Further,  until  the  special  capital  of  the  bank 
shall  have  attained  the  sum  of  £5,291,000,  a  certain 
sum  per  annum  is  put  apart  out  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  peasantry  in  redemption  taxes,  with  which 
capital  the  bank  will  be  entitled  to  acquire  land  on 
its  own  account  and  resell  to  the  peasantry.  In 
this  manner,  on  January  1st,  1900,  the  bank  had 
effected  the  purchase  of  1,090,689  acres,  and  had  re- 
sold  to  the  peasantry  869,872   acres."     In   1888   the 
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operations  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Russian  governments, 
were  extended  to  Poland,  with  eertiain  special  r^ula- 
tions.  The  capital  of  the  Poland  bank  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  million  roubles  from  a  "fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pubHc  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland"  established  in  1860.  The  growth  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Nobles'  and  Feasants'  Land 
Banks  fiwm  1887  to  1900  was  as  follows :— ' 


Total  of  Loans  on  January  lar. 


188T. 

1900. 

NobW  Und  Bank 

L«>d  Loan  Society 

PeasMto'UndBank 

Boublo. 
68,783,300 

140,034,064 
34,378,040 

RoubleB. 
600,576,636 

61,346,376 
170,438,484 

243,196,404 

The  Bank  of  Russia  was  founded,  as  we  have 
dready  stated,  in  1860,  with  a  capital  of  15,000,000 
roubles,  and  its  branches  gradually  spread  to  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  empire.  Its  chief  function 
was  to  act  as  a  deposit  bank,  but  it  also  had  the  right 
to  make  loans  on  the  security  of  the  precious  metals, 
merchandise,  or  Government  stock,  to  discount  bills,  to 
buy  or  sell  gold  or  stocks,  to  carry  out  commissions 
for  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  to  keep  a  current 
account  always  open  at  the  bank,  and  to  transfer  stock. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  authorised  to  issue  credit 
notes,  not,  however,  independently,  but  for  the  account 
of  the  Treasury.  In  1894  a  reform  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  Bank  of  Russia ;  its  principal  aims  were 

'  Rayal  CommiMioii  on  Idiiaur,  "  Foreign  Reports,  Roasia,"  p.  43. 
"  Rnsaia :  its  Indnstriee  and  Trade,"  pp.  116,  120-22.  "  La  Rnsae  4  U 
Fin  du  W^  SiMe,"  pp.  804-8,  816,  817.  "  BuUetiii  Rnsee  de  StatdatiqQe, 
1801,"  A.,  pp.  312,  313. 
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now  declared  to  be  those  of  facilitating  the  circulation 
of  money,  of  aiding  by  short-term  loans  the  national 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  and  of  consoli- 
dating the  system  of  credit.  In  the  following  year 
the  bank  was  given  the  right  of  buying  and  selling 
gold  coins  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  1  gold  rouble  to  Ij  credit 
roubles,  which  practically  settled  the  relation  of  the 
gold  and  paper  currencies ;  and  by  the  Ukase  of 
August  29th,  1897,  the  bank  was  authorised  to  issue 
cre£t  notes  for  its  own  account,  but  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  exchange,  and,  as  already  stated,  against 
a  reserve  fund  in  gold,  which  must  be  equal  to  half 
the  value  of  the  notes  issued  up  to  600,000,000  roubles, 
and  above  that  sum  must  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
additional  notes  issued.  The  Bank  of  Russia  also 
transacts  the  financial  business  of  the  Treasury,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  carries  on  the  usual  functions  of  a 
short-term  credit  bank. 

Its  position  is  thus  rather  an  anomalous  one.  It 
remans  a  real  State  Bank,  and  its  issue  of  notes  rests 
on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  gold,  but  it  carries 
on  its  operations  with  private  and  State  deposits  bearing 
interest.  Theoretically,  therefore,  it  seems  exposed  to 
several  grave  dangers,  and  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  many  criticisms.  Thus  MM.  Lehmann  and  Parvus 
point  out  that  the  decision  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
issue  of  credit  notes  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank,  the  only  condition  laid  down  by  the  law 
being  that  it  should  be  reflated  by  the  real  needs 
of  the  money  market,  without  any  direction  as  to  how 
these  needs  are  to  be  calculated.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  penalty  imposed  upon  the  non-observance  of  this 
clause,  nor  any  guarantee  that  it  will  be  observed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  Government,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  is  by  far  its  most  important  creditor.  In  1899 
the  private  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Russia  amounted 
to  less  than  a  third  of  the  State  deposit ;  whilst  in  the 
Bank  of  England  the  State  deposit  amounts  to  between 
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a  fifth  and  a  quarter  of  the  private  deposits,  and  in  the 
Bank  of  France  the  State  deposit  is  about  one-half  of 
the  private  deposits.  The  eonsequenee  is  that  the 
activity  of  the  Bank  of  Russia  tni^t  be  crippled  at 
any  time  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
State  deposit,  and  it  might  be  forced  to  a  fresh  issue  of 
notes.^  Again,  the  whole  of  the  gold  reserves  in  the 
bank  are  considered  as  security  for  the  issue  of  notes, 
so  that  in  a  time  of  great  financial  pressure  the  safety 
of  the  private  deposits  might  be  endangered.  More- 
over, the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Russia  are  mutually 
dependent,  for  *'  the  Imperial  Treasury  relies  upon  the 
State  Bank  in  the  event  of  having  to  cover  a  deficit, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of  cash  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  bank." 

In  reply  to  these  and  similar  criticisms.  Professor 
roh  Schulze-Gavemitz  points  out  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Bank  of  Russia  is  probably  the  best  that  can 
at  present  be  obtained,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  back- 
ward economic  conditi<Mis  of  the  country.  When  all 
commercial  ■  and  industrifd  undertakings  depend  so 
laigely  upon  State  encouragement  and  regulation  for 
theu*  existence,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  bank  should  be  close ;  whUe, 
owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and  ready  money  in  the 
coimtry,  the  bank  would  have  insufficient  means  to 
carry  on  its  operations  without  the  large  State  deposit. 

The  following  balance  sheet  shows  the  position  of 
the  Bank  on  October  1st,  1901 : — 

'  "The  Bftnk  of  Riueia  has  ao  other  capital  than  that  provided  hj  the 
Treuur^.  True,  the  earn  of  100,000,000  ronblee  does  appear  in  the  assets 
of  the  hank  (Article  2)  uader  the  head  of  '  noD-interest-6earing  debt  of  the 
TttmKOxy  for  httuk  notee  iBsaed,'  but  in  the  liabilities  (Article  9)  one  finds 
366,000,000  roubles  as  '  Treaaury  account  currant.'  It  ia  with  266,000,000 
ronbles  (366- 100)  and  with  its  own  capital  of  60,000,000  roubles  that  tbe 
Bank  of  Ruaeia  carries  on  its  loan  and  discount  opeiatious.  Instead  of 
advancing  to  the  GoTerament  the  money  of  private  persons,  the  bank  lends 
Government  monej  to  private  persons.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  clear 
that  the  Government  muat  not  reckon  on  the  bank  to  absorb  its  Trcasary 
billa,  and  that  it  carefollf  avoids,  not  only  overdrawing  its  balance,  hot  even 
letting  it  fall  below  200,000,000  TonMes."— Rturion  Journal  qf  Financiat 
StatUOc*,  January  1900,  p.  16. 
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There  are  two  points  which  it  is  important  to  notice 
with  regard  to  the  assets.  The  first  is  that  the  items 
1,  2,  and  S,  which  together  represent  the  cash  reserves 
of  the  bank,  have  during  the  last  few  years  been 
gradually  diminishing.    This  appears  as  follows: — 


Aiail  li^  1699. 

Oot  16tb,  1900. 

Oot.  Ut,  1901. 

1.  NotM  aad  ipede    . 

2.  Gold  in  ingots,  kM.  and 

foreign  coina,  etc, 

3.  MoMyln  foreign  bukg. 

KoDblea. 
276,927,200 

796,137,176 
22,362,116 

BoubleB. 
256,112,368 

667,132,162 
27,771,866 

BoobltB. 
211,766,961 

636,968,843 
17,887,80* 

l,O»«,416,600 

840,016,376 

766,602,606 

The  second  is  that  items  6,  7.  8,  9,  12,  and  21  have 
been  steadily  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table :— 


AFnllat,18a9. 

Got.  16th,  IBOa 

Oot  iBt,  1901. 

Roubles. 

BoQbln. 

HoMoL 

uiteed  by  bilk 
7.  AdvBDcw     on     epeciftl 

2,232,617 

12,066,768 

18,466,696 

accoDiits,  etc.,  guAr- 

Miteed  by  atock 

8.  Loans  on  rtock     . 

9.  Loanson  goods    .         . 
12.   Lmtna      to      induHtruil 

16,034,671 
24,682,380 
19,044,800 

67,746,463 
34,166,571 
31,621,474 

78,474,896 
34,254,760 
38,334,801 

iuidert*k»i»    . 

8,762,006 
237,903 

32,816,164 
3,864,962 

40,228,831 
6,477,267 

70,994,877 

172,169,372 

216,237,241 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  items  represent  ad- 
vances made  by  the  bank,  for  the  most  part  to  industrial 
companies,  into  which  a  considerable  element  of  risk 
must  enter.  The  system  of  assisting  industrial  under- 
takings  in   this  manner,   when   in   many   cases  they 
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would  be  unable  to  exist  at  all  without  such  external 
support,  was  a  recognised  element  in  the  financial  and 
industrial  policv  of  M.  de  Witte.  Loans  to  landed 
and  ^ricultural  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  as  repre- 
sented by  items  11  and  14,  have  shown  a  dimiaulion 
since  1899.  A  criticism  made  by  the  Nationalist  party, 
r^fesented  by  M.  Issaieff,  is  that  the  credit  pohcy  of 
the  bank  is  useful  only  to  those  who  require  large 
loans.  The  law  of  1894  attempted,  it  is  true,  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  poorer  borrowers  by  permitting 
small  loans,  but  these  are  restricted  to  a  short  period, 
whilst  the  large  loans  are  unrestricted.  Items  18  and 
14  of  the  assets  represent  these  small  loans,  and  they 
show  a  tendency  to  fall  off  rather  than  to  increase, 
the  figures  in  1899  and  1901  being  as  follows : — 


14.  Loans  for  purchua  of  a^ciiltnral 
implements 


Professor  von  Schulze-Gfivemitz  points  out,  however, 
that  these  loans  are  survivals  firbm  the  old  Russia -i 
semi-philanthropic  conception  of  the  functions  of  n 
bank,  and  must  inevitably  disappear  as  more  modem 
conceptions  become  generally  accepted.  Amongst  the 
liabihties  of  the  bank  the  most  important  consists  of 
the  issue  of  credit  notes ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  gold  reserve  which  has  been  mentioned, 
there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  notes,  which  are  more  than  fiilly  covered  by  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  bank,  although  the  law  only 
requires  a  gold  guarantee  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  up  to  600,000,000  roubles.  On 
October  1st,  1901,  the  notes  issued  amounted  to 
680,000,000  roubles,  of  which  42,276,980  roubles  were 
within  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  leaving  587,728,020 
roubles  in  circulation,  whilst  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
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bank  amounted  to  648,054,020  roubles.  Tn  1899  the 
position  was  still  better,  for  there  was  a  stock  of 
gold  amounting  to  958,038,941  roubles  against  the 
595,850,560  roubles  of  credit  notes  in  circulation,  but 
there  is  still  sufficient  margin  to  allow  for  a  flow  of 
over  800,000,000  roubles  of  gold  away  from  the  bank 
before  the  position  of  the  credit  notes  would  be  in 
any  way  endangered.' 

The  nation^  debt  of  Russia,  like  that  of  othet- 
European  countries,  increased  rapidly  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  According  to  "The 
Statesman's  Year-book,"  "  on  the  eve  of  the 
Crimean  War  the  State  debt  of  Russia,  funded  and 
unfunded,  including  the  excess  of  the  note  issues 
over  the  total  bullion,  was  nearly  £144,000,000  sterling. 
On  January  1st,  1887,  the  total  national  debt  was 
£524,000,000  sterling.  On  January  Ist,  1901,  the  con- 
solidated debt  amounted  to  £655,000,000  sterling. 
On  January  1st,  1902,  the  capital  amounted  to 
£684,504,661."  Although  loans  nave  from  time  to 
time  been  raised  for  vanous  reasons — such  as  the  loan 
of  1902,  which  was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  indem- 
nifying individuals  who  had  suiFered  through  the  war 
with  China,  and  the  loan  of  1898  for  the  relief  of 
the  famine-stricken  districts — the  chief  cause  of  the 
I  increase  has  been  the  money  spent  upon  the  nationalisa- 
/  tion  and  development  of  the  railway  system.  Thus 
I  in  the  official  report  on  Russia,  prepared  for  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  in  1901,  it  is  stated  that  "in 
1890  the  total  sum  of  such  debts"  (i.e.,  those  devoted 
to  railway  expenditure)  "  was  £151,587,862,  which  has 
now  uicreased  to  £264,721,852,  wtUle  the  sum  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Government  under  the  head  of 
General  Imperial  Requirements  has  decreased  from 
£417,848,180  to  £899,885,050."  The  annual  burden 
of  the    national    debt   has  not   kept   pace    with   the 

1  ScliDke-GBvenutz,  "Volke.  Stadien  buh  Rnnland,"  pp.  48(^99. 
Rtu*Uin  Jeantal  <if  Financial  SlatitCia,  VehnKty  1901,  pp.  fi04-Si 
"BulletinaiiHedeSt*tutiqae,"1891,  A.,  pp.  fiia-ie.  laskieff,  "^Zar  Politik 
defl  nugbchen  FinanzminiBteriiuns."    S«e  uao  Appends  7- 
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increase  of  its  capital  value,  for  tiiU  advantage  has 
been  taken  by  the  Russian  Giovernment  of  the  general 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  recent  years,  and 
repeated  conversions  of  stock  have  taken  place.  The 
following  table  shows  the  growth  in  the  total  amount 
of  the  &bt  and  in  the  annual  interest  between  the 
years  1887  and  1901 :— 


Nominal  value 
ofc»pitat. 

iatereat. 

Oapitaliied  vahie 
ofLn(eratat4%. 

1887. 
Louie  Kckoned  in  old  gold 

raables  ar  foreign  money  . 
Loans    reckoned    in    credit 

ronblee     and     ronbloa     of 

preeent  coinage 

1901. 
Louie  reckoned  in  old  gold 

roubles  or  foreign  money  . 
Loans    reckoned    in    credit 

roubles    and    roubles     of 

present  coinage 

BouUea. 
l,»7fi,476,6(K) 

2,381,811,153 

3,063,042,403 
3,187,616,883 

BoubW 
92,821,921 

122,614,668 

117,166,466 
131,733,018 

2,320,648,026 
2,969,617,826 

2,928,911,660 
3,293,347,960 

EUceag  of  1901  over  1887       . 

1,853,271,633 

942,093,760 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  capitalised 
value  of  the  interest  is  little  more  than  half  that  in  the 
nominal  value  of  the  capital.  The  growth  of  the  total 
annual  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  national 
debt  during  the  last  five  years,  as  it  appears  in  the 
budget  estimates,  has  been  as  follows : — 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Interest 
Amortisation 
Otlier  payments 
Bankinf  expenses . 

RocbteB. 

244,107,668 

24,637,620 

1,481,000 

111,880 

HoubkB. 

247,207,921 

24,976,363 

2,430,000 

112,880 

Boobies. 
248,890,384 
26,906,922 

113,437 

Roubkfl. 

268,816,418 

27,616,774 

8,000 

118,621 

RouMea. 

264,660,662 

26,614,062 

677,000 

124,632 

Total      . 

270,238,066 

274,726,164 

274,909,743 

286,469,713 

290,966,336 
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Up  to  1887  Russian  securities  were  chiefly  held  in 
Germany,  but  owing  to  Bismarck's  action,  the  political 
causes  of  which  have  never  been  clearly  understood, 
the  German  press  in  that  year  predicted  the  speedy 
bankruptcy  of  Russia,  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Germany  was  forbidden  to  negotiate  Russian  loans. 
A  panic  followed  amongst  German  investors,  who 
hastened  to  sell  their  Russian  securities  at  a  heavy  loss. 
France  was,  however,  at  that  time  on  political  grounds 
eager  to  invest  in  Russian  securities,  and  owing  to  the 
general  low  rates  of  interest  then  prevalent  and  the 
improvement  in  Russian  credit  which  followed  upon 
the  reform  of  the  currency,  Russia  was  able  to  negotiate 
several  loans  in  France  on  very  favourable  terms. 
The  4  per  cent.  Russian  stock  (payable  in  gold),  which 
in  1S80  stood  at  75,  was  quoted  in  1894  at  97^,  and 
in  1897  stood  at  par.  At  the  same  time  severed  con- 
versions on  a  large  scale  were  carried  through,  so  that 
whilst  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  Russian  loans 
was  5-08  per  cent,  in  1895,  in  1898  it  had  fallen  to 
8*86  per  cent.  During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
there  nave  been  signs  that  Russian  loans  are  no  longer 
so  eagerly  taken  up  in  France,  and  M.  de  Witte  had 
to  turn  again  to  Germany,  the  loan  of  1901  being 
negotiated  in  Berlin. 

So  far  Russia  has  never  failed  to  meet  her  obliga- 
tions, and  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  uie 
national  wealth  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  forests, 
minerals,  and  agricultural  produce  form  assets  which 
far  outweigh  the  amount  of  her  national  indebtedness, 
whilst  M.  de  Witte  has  maint^ed  that  the  debt 
is  balanced  by  the  value  of  the  State  railways 
alone.  This  latter  point  will  be  discussed  later,  but 
so  fer  as  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  assets  exist,  but 
the  wealth  is  too  much  locked  up  to  be  available  for 
foreign  creditors.  At  present  Russia  continues  to 
pay  interest  on  her  debt  punctually  without  materially 
diminishing    her  stock  of  gold,  partly  by  means   of 
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a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  but  partly  by  means 
of  the  new  foreign  loans  which  she  continues  to  rmse 
from  time  to  time.  If  either  of  these  two  conditions 
should  fail  her,  she  would  be  compelled  to  make 
use  of  her  gold  reserves  in  order  to  meet  her  current 
obligations.^ 


2.  Analysis  of  the  Budget 

The  finances  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  administered 
according  to  an  elaborate,  uniform  plan,  drawn  up  each 
year  for  the  Budget  of  the  following  year.  The 
method  of  compilmg  the  Budget  was  prescribed  by 
ijie  law  of  1862,  and  remains  essentiaUy  the  same. 
The  Ministers  in  chaive  of  the  various  departments 
of  State  draw  up  estimates  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure anticipated  in  their  own  departments,  and 
these  are  laid  before  the  Council  of  State,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  the  Controllor  of  the  Empire.  Upon 
them  the  Minister  of  Finance  bases  his  provisional 
Budget.  This,  with  the  estimates  of  the  various 
Ministers  and  the  remarks  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Empire,  is  next  examined  by  a  special  department  of 
the  Council  of  the  State,  and  the  provisional  Budget 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State  itself,  and 
when  adopted  by  that  body,  is  presented  for  the 
Tsar's  signature.  On  the  first  of  January  (O.S.)  in 
each  year  the  Budget  is  published,  accompanied  by 
a  Report  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 
Tsar.  This  Report  is  of  great  interest,  as,  in  addition 
to  giving  explanations  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Buo^^,  and  some  account  of  the  economic  history 

'  Schnlze-Gaveniit)!,  "  Volks.  Stadien 
"  RoBsia :  ita  Indastries  uid  Trade,"  p.  US 
FinmDciira,"  1901,  pp.  198-2M. 
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of  the  past  year,  it  makes  some  pronouncement  of 
future  policy  and  is  often  of  the  nature  of  a  political 
manifesto,  aealing  not  only  with  fiscal  questions,  but 
with  other  aspects  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
This  has  been  markedly  the  case  in  the  Reports 
drawn  up  by  M.  de  Witte,  which  were  e^erly 
awaited,  as  a  writer  in  The  Spectator  stated  in 
January  1901,  *'for  a  real  light  upon  Russian  policy, 
as  we  would  look  in  Germany  to  a  speech  of 
Count  von  Bulow's,  or  in  France  to  a  statement  by 
M.  Delcass^."  M.  de  Witte,  indeed,  by  the  boldness 
of  his  financial  policy,  and  the  persistent  e^nsion 
of  the  power  of  his  Department  over  diflFerent 
sections  of  government  ana  public  affairs,  attained 
a  position  ahnost  analogous  to  that  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  was  the  virtual  controller  of  the  policy 
of  the  empire. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Budget  of  1908  illustrate 
some  of  his  most  strikingly  characteristic  methods  and 
aims.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  hugeness 
of  the  sums  dealt  with.  In  this  yew,  for  the  first  time, 
the  estimated  expenditure  exceeded  two  milliard 
roubles,  amounting  to  2,071,667,*72  roubles,  or  very 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  Budget  of  1898, 
when  the  total,  for  the  first  time,  exceeded  one 
milliard  roubles.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  have  grown  within  ten  years  is 
therefore  no  less  remarkable  than  their  present  ex- 
tent. When,  however,  the  various  items  for  these 
two  years,  1898  and  1908,  are  compared  (as  they  are 
given  in  their  main  features  in  the  following  table), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  growth  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  is  to  be  found  almost  entirely  under  the  two 
heads  of  "  State  Monopolies "  and  "  State  Domains 
and  CapitaL"  On  the  side  of  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture, although  some  increase  occurs  under  nearly 
every  head,  it  is  most  marked  under  those  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Ways 
of  Communication. 
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The  whole  secret  of  this  rapid  growth  of  the  Budget 
is,  in  fact,  due  to  two  great  expedments  in  State 
Socialism  initiated  by  M.  de  Witte.  These  are 
the  recently  acquired  State  monopoly  of  the  drink 
traffic,  which  is  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  the  construction  or  acquisition  by  the 
State  of  the  railways,  which  are  admmistered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  whilst  the 
revenue  irom  them  is  included  under  the  heading  of 
"  State  Domains  and  Capital."  If  the  estimates  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  191,262,248  roubles  for 
1908  are  considered,  these  facts  are  equally  evident, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  10,000,000  roubles  to  be 
paid  as  compensation  to  private  persons  or  institutions 
deprived  of  spirit-distilling  licences,  the  whole  amount 
is  devoted  to  the  building  of  new  railways,  the  upkeep 
of  existing  railways  or  their  transference  from  private 
conipanies  to  the  State. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  revenue  and  expenditure  classed  as 
ordinary  and  those  classed  as  extraordinary  is  not  very 
easy  to  discover.  In  the  official  handbook  to  the 
Russian  section  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  it 
is  stated  that  "  items  of  State  revenue  or  expenditure 
are  ordinary  when  they  occur  periodically,  and  other- 
wise extraordinary."  In  the  Budget  of  1908,  however, 
as  in  previous  years*  money  advanced  to  railway 
compames  is  treated  as  capital  outlay  and  classed  as 
extraordinary  expenditure,  but  the  repayments  of  such 
advances  are  included  amongst  the  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue.  Similarlj',  the  sums  entered  amongst  the 
ordinary  receipts  as  repayments  in  redemption  of  their 
land  by  the  peasant  owners  are  really  in  part  a  r^ay- 
ment  of  capital.  In  studying  the  various  items  of  the 
Budget,  therefore,  the  distinction  between  those  classed 
as  ordinary  and  those  classed  as  extraordinary  need  not 
be  observed  with  great  care.' 

■  "  U  RuBde  k  Is  nn  du  19»  SiMe,"  pp.  776-8.  Budgets  for  1893  and 
1903.     Tkt  Eamomitl,  Jannaiy  19th,  1901 ;  JanuM7  24ib,  1903. 
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The  first  class  of  ordinary  receipts  consists  of  the 
direct  taxes,  which  are  divided  into  three  groups — viz., 
(1)  those  upon  land,  real  estate,  and  individuals ;  (2) 
those  on  trade  and  industries  ;  and  (8)  those  on  interest 
payable  on  stock  and  current  accounts.  The  whole 
return  of  these  taxes  increased  between  1898  and  1908 
by  over  87,000,000  roubles,  but  the  increase  took  place 
chiefly  in  the  second  group,  and  only  to  the  extent 
of  less  than  4,000,000  m  the  first  group.  This  is  the 
result  of  fiscal  reforms  that  took  place  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  tendency  of  which  has  been 
to  remove  part  of  the  burden  which  formerly  rested 
upon  the  peasantry  and  to  distribute  it  more  evenly 
amongst  the  population.  A  general  land  tax  was 
imposed  in  1875,  which  included  the  lands  of  the 
nobles  hitherto  exempt  from  taxation ;  but,  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  it  cannot  be  anything  but 
low.  There  is  besides  a  tax  on  real  property  in  towns, 
but  the  proceeds  of  this  are  also  unimportant.  A  poll 
tax,  which  was  the  chief  tax  in  former  times,  was 
abolished  by  different  laws  between  1882  and  1885. 
There  is  no  common  income  tax  in  Russia,  but  a  tax 
is  "  levied  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  incomes  derived 
from  interest-bearing  papers,  deposits  in  banks,  and 
other  similar  institutions,  and  from  not-guaranteed 
shares  in  railway  companies,  and  also  of  0'216  per  cent. 
per  annum  on  special  current  accounts  as  security  for 
which  interest-bearing  papers  have  been  deposited." 
Of  far  greater  importance  to  the  revenue  are  the  taxes 
upon  trade  and  industries,  and  the  increase  of  the  yield 
of  these  taxes  during  the  last  ten  years  is  some  indica- 
tion of  the  industrialprogress  during  the  period.  These 
consist  of  two  different  kinds — one  a  charge  for 
industrial  certificates,  which  varies  according  to  the 
locaUty  and  the  character  of  the  industry ;  and  the 
other  a  tax  on  joint  stock  companies  and  other  enter- 
prises which  are  required  by  law  to  pubUsh  balance- 
sheets. 

The  second  class  of  revenue  consists  of  the  indirect 
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taxes,  the  estimated  yield  from  which  was  actually 
somewhat  less  in  the  Budget  for  1903  than  in  that 
for  1898.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  diminution  in 
the  excise  duty  upon  spirits  and  spirit-distilling  hcences 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  State  monopoly  in 
the  sale  of  spirits.  The  yield  of  the  other  excise  duties, 
on  tobacco,  sugar,  imneral  illuminating  oils,  and 
matches,  has  increased  in  every  case,  and  the  customs 
duties  have  increased  by  more  than  81,000,000  roubles. 
The  third  class  of  sources  of  revenue  consists  of  duties 
on  stamps,  transfers  of  property,  "  express  "  passenger 
and  goods  railway  traffic,  fire  insurance,  and  other 
miscdlaneous  '  duties.  The  duty  on  passports  in  the 
interior  was  abolished  in  1897  in  all  governments 
except  those  in  Poland,  a  change   of  very  little  im- 

Sortanee  from  the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  but  a 
ecided  improvement  in  conferring  greater  freedom  of 
migration  upon  the  peasantry.^  The  total  yield  of 
these  duties  increased  by  about  87,000,000  roubles 
during  the  ten  years  under  consideration,  the  increase 
being  chiefly  under  the  heads  of  stamp  duties,  trans- 
ference of  proDCTty,  and  railway  traffic,  which  point 
to  an  increasmg  activity  in  business  as  well  as 
locomotion. 

The  fourth  division  of  revenue,  that  of  royalties 
or  State  monopoUes,  is,  as  already  indicated,  of  great 
importance,  owing  to  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  State 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits.  This  item,  which  did 
not  occur  at  all  in  the  Budget  of  1898,  is  estimated 
in  that  of  1908  at  no  less  a  sum  than  499,778,000 
roubles.  The  other  royalties  are  mining  rights,  the 
mint,  postal  revenue,  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
revenue,  the  last  two  of  which  showed  a  considerable 
increase  during  the  ten  years  1898-1903.  Section  5 
of  the  revenue  includes  the  property  and  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  and  forms  a  very  important  item, 
the  estimates  for  which  increased  by  nearly  888,000,000 

o  estunste  of  rerenna 
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roubles  between  the  Budgets  of  1898  and  1908.  Of 
this  increase,  however,  more  than  880,000,000  roubles 
are  accounted  for  by  the  increased  receipts  of  the 
State  railways — an  item  which,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
does  not  represent  any  net  profit  to  the  State.  The 
remainder  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  value  of 
the  State  forests  and  rents.  The  other  sources  of 
revenue  in  this  section  are  State  industriiJ  and 
technical  establishments  and  stores,  the  interest  on 
State  capital  and  profits  on  banking  operations,  and 
the  share  in  the  profits  of  railway  companies  hold- 
ing concessions  from  the  State.  Section  6  contmns 
omy  one  item  of  revenue,  that  arising  from  the 
sale  of  State  domains,  and  its  yield  is  comparatively 
small. 

The  next  section  consists  of  payments  in  redemp- 
tion of  land  from  three  different  'classes  of  peasants — 
viz.,  the  former  serfs  of  private  owners,  of  the  Crown, 
Mid  of  the  State.  The  coUeetion  of  these  payments 
is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  peasants,  and  the  amounts  payable  were  lowered 
throughout  the  empire  in  1881.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
payments  are  frequently  in  arrears,  and,  owing  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  people  by  bad  harvests  and 
famine,  these  have  had  to  be  remitted  more  than  once. 
Special  laws  were  also  passed  in  1889,  1894,  and  1896, 
to  facilitate  the  payments  by  prolonging  the  periods 
during  which  they  might  be  made.  'Hie  estimated 
total  for  1908,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  some 
12,000,000  roubles  over  that  for  1898 ;  and  in  his 
Report  on  the  Budget  for  1908  M.  de  Witte  points 
out  that  the  larger  estimate  for  that  year,  compared 
with  the  preceding  years,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  harvest  had  been  unusually  good.  The  eighth 
class  of  sources  of  revenue  includes  the  obKffatory 
repayments  from  railway  companies,  the  reimburse- 
ment of  loans  and  other  expenses,  subventions  to 
the  Treasury  fttjm  various  sources,  and  war  indem- 
nities, which    include    more    than    7,000,000    roubles 
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payable  by  China.  The  ninth  and  last  section 
consists  of  various  miscellaneous  and  unimportant 
rec^ts.' 

The  first  class  of  ordinary  expenses  are  those 
connected  with  the  public  debt  Of  the  total  of 
290,966,836  roubles,  which  appears  under  this  head  in 
the  Budget  for  1908,  about  264,500,000  are  for  interest 
and  25,500,000  for  amortisation.  Although  these 
amounts  show  a  considerable  increase  upon  1898,  this 
is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Russian  State,  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  the  older  loans  and  the  comparatively 
favourable  terms  upon  which  the  new  loans  have  been 
made.  This  question  has  been  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  above.  The  second  class,  which  includes  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  various  Chancelleries, 
and  the  two  departments  constituted  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Imperial  House  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Aifairs,  do  not  call  for  any  speciid  comment.  Their 
totals  are  not  in  themselves  very  considerable,  nor  is 
the  growth  of  expenditure  during  the  ten  years 
under  review  of  great  importance.  The  expenses  of 
the  Holy  Synod  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  by  over  16,000,000  roubles  be- 
tween 1898  and  1903,  this  increase  being  chiefly  due 
to  the  expenses  of  the  ecclesiastical  educational  estab- 
hshments  and  the  maintenance  of  clergy  at  home  and 
on  foreign  missions. 

The  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of  War  formed  the 
most  important  item  in  the  Budget  for  1893  after  that 
of  the  National  Debt ;  but  in  1908  the  totals  of  two 
other  ministries  exceeded  it,  although  the  actual  amount 
allocated  for  this  purpose  was  nearly  97,000,000  roubles 
greater  than  in  me  former  year.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  a  sum  of  about  24,500,000  roubles  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  re-armament,  in  part  to  a  sum  of  nearly 

'  "Ruggia:  its  Indnstries  and  Trade,"  pp.  111-18.  "t*  Rnssie  ft  la  Flu 
du  19™  Siecle,  pp.  744-63.  Sc)iiilz&-Gfivenulz,  "  VolkswirtechafUiclie  Studim 
auB  Rosalutd,"  pp.  639-46. 
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6,000,000  roubles  for  the  expenses  of  the  Kwang-tung 
Peninsula  (these  two  items  not  appearing  at  all  in  the 
Budget  of  1893),  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
amongst  the  various  items  of  eTcpenditure,  nearly  all 
of  which  show  some  increase.  The  expenses  of  the 
Navy  during  the  same  ten  years  increased  by  more 
than  65,500,000  roubles,  the  greater  part  being  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  amount  allocated  for  shipbuilding. 
The  total  growth  of  expenditure  upon  the  defence  of 
the  empire  is  therefore  very  considerable,  and  in  the 
report  of  a  secret  sitting  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Council  held  in  January  1908,  which  was  pubushed 
in  a  Russian  pamphlet  at  Stuttgart,  M.  de  Witte 
is  said  to  have  drawn  attention  "  to  the  increasing 
e^ienditure  of  the  State  in  other  directions  "  (besides 
raflways),  "and  notably  for  the  army  and  navy.  He 
was  satisfied  that  with  a  period  of  peaceful  and  tianquil 
development  seeing  to  the  protective  forces  of  the 
empire,  the  financial  position  of  Russia  would  remain 
unshaken,  tmd  he  felt  certain  that,  at  a  critical  hour 
for  the  Treasury,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  would  not 
fail  to  assert  his  autocratic  authority  in  order  to  main- 
tain tiie  financial  equihbrium  of  the  Budget,  and  to 
compel  the  different  departments  of  the  State  to  adjust 
their  claims  to  the  resources  of  the  country."  In 
his  Report  to  the  Emperor  which  accompanied  the 
Budget  of  1908,  however,  M.  de  Witte  refers  to  the 
increase  of  the  expenditure  upon  national  defence,  and 
justifies  it  in  the  following  manner :  "  What  appears 
to  be,  for  the  State,  the  most  pressing  requirement  ? 
Obviously  the  one  the  satisfaction  of  which  secures  the 
entire  existence  of  the  State  and  its  integrity.  To  this 
end  the  people  bear  the  burden  of  mihtary  service,  and 
pay  the  greatest  portion  of  the  taxes,  and  in  return 
for  this  they  have  the  inestimable  consciousness,  which 
cannot  be  outweighed  by  any  material  benefits,  that 
their  relatives,  their  property,  and  the  whole  father- 
land are  protected  against  foreign  foes.  .  .  .  When 
demands  are  made  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance  tea 
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supplies  for  this  object,  he  has  a  hard  task  in  deciding 
how  far  this  or  that  measure  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  but,  when  the  necessity  has  been 
recognised,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  the 
means  for  meeting  it.  Hence  the  ptdniul  task  is 
imposed  on  him  of  taking  the  initiative  in  introducing 
h^her  taxes  and  in  rejecting  all  those  measures  for 
which  money  cannot  be  found  after  the  most  impera- 
tive needs  of  the  empire  above  referred  to  have  been 
provided  for." 

The  next  Ministry  in  order  of  arrangement  is  that 
of  Finance,  the  totai  estimated  expenditure  of  which 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Budget  of  1902  equalled  and 
exceeded  that  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  total 
for  the  Ministry  of  Finance  m  the  Budget  of  1908 
exceeded  the  similar  total  in  the  Budget  of  1898  by 
247,000,000  roubles,  and  of  this  sum  about  178,000,000 
roubles  were  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  State 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  spirits.  This  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  section.  The  expenses  of  administration, 
tuid  especially  of  local  admmistration,  also  show  a 
considerable  advance.  There  is  one  Ministry,  however, 
of  which  the  total  estimated  expenditure  for  1903 
exceeds  even  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  this 
is  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  to  which 
the  enormous  sum  of  over  458,000,000  roubles  is 
allotted,  whilst  in  the  Budget  for  189d  the  amount 
was  less  than  71,000,000.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
increase  in  this  department  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  In  the  Budget 
for  1898  some  48,000,000  roubles  were  devoted  to  the 
working  expenses  of  the  State  railways ;  but  in  1908 
over  419,000,000  were  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  in- 
cluding the  improvement  of  the  lines  and  the  purchase 
of  romng  stock,  whilst  a  sum  of  about  180,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  new  railways  and  similar 
purposes  is  included  among  the  extraordinary  expenses. 
The  question  of  the  State  railways,  however,  hke  that 
of  the  spirit  monc^ly,  is  of  such  importance  as  to 
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need  a  separate  section  for  its  consideration.  The 
other  items  in  the  estimates  for  this  Ministry  show 
how  much  'attention  the  Government  is  now  devoting 
to  the  opening  up  and  inmrovement  of  means  of 
communication  in  Hussia.  Thus  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  rivers  and  canals  increased  from  nearly 
7,000,000  roubles  in  1898  to  over  18,000,000  in  1908 ; 
whilst  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roads  increased 
by  more  than  8,000,000  roubles,  and  that  of  the  ports 
by  over  6,000,000. 

The  remaining  Ministries  are  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  regards  the  amount  of  their  expenditure 
as  those  last  considered,  but  it  must  be  noticed  that 
in  all  cases  there  is  some  increase  in  the  estimates 
during  the  ten  years  in  question,  and  that  in  two 
cases,  those  of  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains,  the  amount 
has  nearly  doubled.  The  increase  in  the  estimates 
for  the  Ministry  of  Justice  is  partly  due  to  the  trans- 
ference to  this  department  of  the  cost  of  the  penal 
establishments,  formerly  under  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  whilst  o'wing  to  the  same  fact  the  actual 
increase  in  the  latter  department  is  greater  than  it 
appears  from  the  totals.' 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  for  1908  consists,  as 
already  stated,  of  sums  required  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  and  with  the  liquor 
monopoly,  both  of  which  will  be  considered  separately. 
The  extraordinary  revenue  for  the  same  year  consists 
of  2,500,000  roubles  of  perpetual  deposits  in  the  State 
Bank  and  172,184,794  roubles  taken  from  the  free 
balance  of  the  Treasury.  These  two  items  have  con- 
stantly recurred,  with  or  without  others,  in  the  Budgets 
of  several  successive  years.  The  deposits  in  the  State 
Bank  have  already  been  referred  to,  when  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  State  Bank  and  Treasury,  and  the 
consequent  insecurity  of  both,  was  pointed  out  The 
unfailmg  free   balance   of  the  Treasury,   from  which 

>  Bndgete  fin-  18ft3  and  1903.     Timet,  January  14th,  June  13th,  1903. 
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the  deficit  otherwise  arising  out  of  the  Budget  is 
every  year  made  good,  has  been  for  many  years  a 
subject  of  surprise  and  increduhty  to  foreign  critics 
of  Russian  finance,  and  has  in  turn  called  forth 
repeated  explanations  from  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  following  table  shows  the  figures 
quoted  in  M.  de  Witte's  Reports  on  the  Budget  since 
1898  for  the  amount  of  the  free  balance  in  the  Treasxuy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  and  also  the 
amount  taken  from  this  balance  each  year  to  make 
up  the  deficit  in  the  Budget : — 


Amomit  >«qiiimd 

to  cover  deficit 

in  Budget 


BonUes. 
92,400,000 
259,902,900 
333,400,000 
273,900,000 
246,501,327 
214,700,000 
134,900,000 
259,300,000 
104,900,000 
208,400,000 
199,000,000 ' 


89,013,9 

69,421,0 
119,876,2 

91,795,& 
106,291,7 

98,004,4 
160,641,4: 

06,886,01 
143,987,4 
172,134,7! 


In  his  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1896,  M.  de  Witte 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  free  b^ance : — "  The 
free  balance  or  cash  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  is 
considered  to  be  what  remains  of  the  sum  total  of  (a) 
cash  in  hand  in  the  treasuries,  mint,  etc. ;  (b)  balance 
of  the  Treasury  at  the   Bank  of  Russia  and  foreign 

■  The  unoDut  of  the  free  bsUnce  for  1903  ^ven  by  M.  de  Witt»  in 
his  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1903  is  based  upon  the  estimates.     Tlie  fignree 

Sven  oy  him  for  other  vears  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Andit 
inistiy  (Department  of  State  Control^,  bat  are  for  some  fears  only  givmi 
•pproximatelf .  The  figana  in  the  first  column  of  this  table  therefore  differ 
iffifhtl)'  from  thoee  quoted  in  TMe  Batttan  Journal  t^  Frnanaai  SalUlict  for 
1N9  (p.  10). 
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banks ;  (c)  cash  on  the  way,  after  deducting  ^  sums 
due  from  the  Treasury,  or  considered  as  such  (grants 
of  former  Budgets  not  yet  closed,  e.g.,  sums  due  on 
securities  not  yet  presented  for  payment,  etc.)."  In 
the  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1900  this  explanation 
was  again  given  as  a  quotation  frum  the  former  Report, 
whilst  in  nis  Report  for  1901  M.  de  Witte  enters 
upon  another  and  longer  explanation  as  follows ; — "  In 
the  cash  accounts  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
likewise  in  the  accounts  of  the  State  Control  (Audit 
Ministry),  a  calculation  is  annually  made  of  the 
amount  of  cash  in  hand  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  on  January  1st  of  each  year ;  to 
this  is  added  cash  in  transit,  Le.,  cash  sent  from  one 
treasury  and  not  yet  received  by  another,  and  hke- 
wise  inconsiderable  receipts  due  from  deferred  pay 
pension  funds  and  other  extraneous  funds,  as  reimburse- 
ments of  expenses  incurred  on  their  account.  From  this 
total,  in  the  accounts  of  the  State  Control,  are  deducted 
all  the  grants  assigned,  but  not  yet  used,  i.e.,  all 
expenditure  foreseen  in  earlier  estimates,  but  not  yet 
carried  out,  and  which  may  therefore  require  means 
to  cover  it  The  sum  remaining  after  deducting 
from  the  general  amount  of  ca^  in  hand  the  tot^ 
of  all  the  expenditure  still  to  be  incurred,  is  a  really 
free  balance,  i.e.,  not  restricted  by  any  obligations  or 
promises  of  the  Government.  Besides  this,  in  every 
account  of  the  State  Control  there  is  another  calcula- 
tion :  any  excess  of  revenue  receipts  over  expenditure 
durinv  the  financial  year  is  added  to  the  amount  of 
free  balance  on  January  1st  of  the  said  year,  or,  if 
there  is  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  such 
excess  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  free  balance. 
The  coincidence  of  the  results  of  these  two  cal- 
culations serves  as  a  proof  of  their  accuracy  and 
correctness.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  free  balance  depends  on 
the  excess,  in  a  given  financial  year,  of  receipts  over 
expenditure    or    vice    verm.     Thus    by   January    1st, 
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1892,  the  free  balance  fell  as  low  as  85,000,000 
roubles,  by  January  Xst,  1895,  it  rose  to  855,000,000 
roubles,  while  by  January  1st,  1899,  it  again  fell  to 
184,000,000  roubles.  In  spite  of  such  nuctuations, 
the  amount  of  the  free  balance  of  the  Treasury,  for 
a  considerable  series  of  years,  did  not  fidl  below  the 
sum  required  to  cover  that  part  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  which  was  not  provided  for  by  the 
estimated  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary 
expenditiure." 

It  has,  however,  been  several  times  pointed  out 
by  various  critics  of  M.  de  Witte's  policy  that  the 
free  balance  could  not  be  maintmned  at  the  necessary 
amount,  if  it  were  not  for  foreign  loans.  Thus 
MM.  Lehmann  and  Parvus  have  traced  the  fi«e 
balance  during  the  years  1898  and  1899,  and  show  that, 
according  to  their  t^culations  based  upon  the  Budgets, 
the  214,700,000  roubles,  to  which  it  amounted  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1898,  were  more  than  exhausted 
during  the  two  years  by  expenditiure  in  excess  of  the 
estimates  or  of  an  extraordinary  character.  At  the 
beginning  of  January  1900,  however,  the  free  balance 
was  said  to  consist  of  245,000,000  roubles.  They  point 
out  that  in  1898  recourse  was  had  to  a  loan  of 
77,700,000  roubles,  and  in  1899  to  one  of  175,900,000 
roubles,  and  conclude  that  the  maintenance  of  the  free 
balance  really  depends  upon  loans,  imless  the  actual 
receipts  exceed  tne  Budget  estimates  each  year  to 
an  enormous  and  incredible  extent.  In  his  Keport  on 
the  Budget  for  1902  M.  de  Witte  himself  points 
out  that  the  free  balance  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
would  only  amount  to  114,600,000  roubles  (which 
would  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  deficit  of  144,000,000 
roubles  on  the  Budget)  were  it  not  for  the  "127,200,000 
roubles  obtained  by  the  realisation  in  1901  of  the  4  per 
cent.  Consolidated  Mente  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  April  28th,  1901."  Again,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1908,  M.  de  Witte 
calculates  the    amount    of   the    fr«e  balance   at    the 
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beginning  of  the  year  at  50,700,000  roubles,  which 
would  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  deficit 
of  172,184,794  roubles,  but  adds  to  this  the  sum  of 
148,500,000  roubles  derived  firom  the  Paris  loan  of 
1901.  Apart  from  these  foreign  loans,  the  amount  of 
the  free  balance  seems  to  be  maintained  by  the  system 
of  estimating  the  receipts  each  year  at  very  much  less 
than  their  actual  amount — a  plan  which  has  the 
advantage  for  the  Finance  Mimster  of  placing  large 
sums  of  money  in  his  hands  without  any  restriction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  spent.  The 
free  balance  also  partly  consists  of  sums  allotted  to, 
but  not  spent  by,  other  Government  departments, 
which  flow  back  to  the  Treasury  on  the  expiration  of 
three  months  after  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  and 
can  then  be  used  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Finance 
Minister.  This  system  may  be  contrasted  with  that 
in  force  in  England,  where  the  accounts  of  each 
financial  year  are  made  to  end  with  the  year,  and 
the  Government  has  no  power  to  continue  to  draw 
upon  an  extra  credit  which  may  have  been  given, 
but  not  spent,  during  the  year.  "  Parliament  must 
renew  it  before  another  penny  can  be  used,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  ordinary  unexpended  balances. 
By  this  rigorous  proviso "  (as  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson 
points  out)  "  all  concealment  of  debt  and  confusion 
of  amount  of  income  and  expenditure  are  avoided. 
Each  year  tells  its  own  tale,  and  each  year  the 
Government  in  power  has  anew  to  submit  its  esti- 
mates de  novo  to  Parhament."  In  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  control  which  is  nominally  exercised 
over  the  estimates  by  the  Council  of  State  is  lareely 
modified  by  the  enormous  amount  of  the  so-ctuled 
"  fi-ee  balance." ' 

'  "La  Ramie  bU  Fin  du  19"  Siecle,"  p.  777.  "The  National  Budget," 
A.  J.  Wilson,  p.  147.  "Das  hentige  RaWUnd,"  E.  voii  der  BrOggen,  p.  4S. 
"  Dh  hangeriide  Rossland,"  Lebmann  und  Parvus,  pp.  491-5 
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8.  Railways 


The  development  of  the  railway  system  in  Russia 
has  already  been  briefly  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Commerce,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  first  railways 
were  built  by  the  State  between  1836  and  1851,  but 
that  after  that  date  the  construction  of  railways  passed 
ahnost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
The  Government  never  allowed  the  control  to  pass 
altogether  out  of  its  power,  however,  and  on  the  one 
side  promoted  the  construction  of  railways  by  guaran- 
teeing the  stock  of  the  railway  companies  or  by  giving 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  railway  construction,  whilst 
on  the  other  it  stipulated  that  after  a  certain  period, 
usually  of  twenty  years,  the  Crown  should  have  the 
right  of  buying  the  railway  on  payment  of  a  certain 
fixed  sum.  At  the  beginning  of  1889  the  railway 
system  was  27,458  versts  (16,475  miles)  in  length,  of 
which  only  28^  per  cent,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  whilst  the  remaining  76^  per  cent,  was 
in  the  hands  of  numerous  private  companies,  each  with 
a  separate  tariiF  policy.  The  disadvant^es  of  this 
system  were  obvious,  as  the  variations  in  the  tariffi 
and  the  diflSculty  of  ascertaining  them  formed  serious 
obstacles  to  commerce,  whilst  the  State  Treasury  lost 
considerably  in  the  working  both  of  the  State  radways 
and  of  the  private  lines  guaranteed  by  it.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  undertook  the  unification  of  the  railway 
system  in  1889,  by  introducing  a  general  tariif  fixed 
by  a  joint. committee  representmg  the  various  railway 
companies  and  a  special  rates  committee  firom  the 
Mimstry  of  Finance.  At  the  same  time  it  adopted 
the  poHcy  of  buying  up  the  separate  railways  and 
concentrating  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  of  a  few  large  railway  companies. 
Since  M.  de  Witte  came  into  office  as  Minister  of 
Finance  in  1892,  the  pohcy  of  buying  up  the  private 
lines  by  the  Government  has  been    pushed    rapidly 
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forward,  and  at  the  same  time  the  construction  of  new 
lines  by  the  State  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
M.  de  Witte,  in  his  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1900,  was 
able  to  state  that  the  total  extent  of  the  railway  system 
covered  55,286  versts  (88,171  miles),  of  which  60^  per 
cent,  was  in  the  hwids  of  the  State  ;  whilst  in  nis 
report  for  1902  he  gives  the  total  extent  as  exceeding 
60,000  versts  (36,000  miles)  at  the  beginning  of  1901. ' 

In  the  same  Report  M.  de  Witte  states  that  the 
general  financial  results  of  the  Government  participa- 
tion in  railway  management  between  1889  and  1898 
were  as  follows  : — "  The  annual  loss  to  the  Treasury  on 
the  working  of  both  Government  and  private  railways 
was  gradually  diminished  (except  in  1892,  when  it 
reached  42,500,000  roubles),  and  m  1894  amounted  to 
4,000,000  roubles  ;  since  1895  the  Government  has  had 
some  profit  from  its  share  of  rwlways — viz.,  1,800,000 
roubles  in  1895,  11,800,000  roubles  in  1896,  12,500,000 
roubles  in  1897,  and  12,100,000  roubles  m  1898.  The 
last  two  figures  do  not  include  the  working  of  sections 
of  the  Siberian  Railway ;  if  these  sections  are  included, 
the  amount  of  Government  profit  will  be:  1897, 
8,000,000  roubles;  and  1898,  1,000,000  roubles."  In 
a  footnote  it  is  stated  that  the  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Year-book  of  the  Department  of  State  Control, 
and  that  "in  calculating  the  profits,  all  working 
expenses  and  interest  or  capital  sumc  in  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  railways  are  taken  into  account." 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult—indeed  impossible — to 
reconcile  these  figures  with  those  given  in  the  semi- 
official "  Bulletin  Russe  de  Statistique  Financi^re  et  de 
Legislation  "  for  1901.  Here  the  expenses  and  receipts 
of  the  State  railway  system  as  they  appear  in  ttie 
annual  Budgets  fix)m  1886  to  1900  are  summarised  in 
the  following  table: — 

'  In  the  lUiport  of  1900  M.  de  Witte  gives  Hie  length  of  the  nulwar 
■yatem  "exclusive  of  the  Eastern  Chiueee  Railwajr,  which  is  not  in  Russian 
territoiy."  Ill  his  Report  for  1902  the  total  is  given  incltuiiK  of  the  Ea^em 
Chlnew  Railway  withant  further  comment 
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lUodpte. 

Oninorliw. 

BoublsB. 

BonUcfl. 

188G         .         .         . 

101,236,694 

63,331,392 

-  37,904,202 

1BS7 

98,441,267 

64,143,638 

^  34,297,719 

1888 

101,879,360 

84,149,838 

-  17,729,622 

1889 

107,206,964 

91,3]  3,237 

-  16,922,727 

1890 

130,469,763 

97,191,293 

-  39,267,840 

1801 

130,398,647 

107,638,631 

-   22,860,116 

1892 

142,905,128 

120,167,386 

-  22,737,742 

1893 

163,906,031 

128,274,489 

-   26,030,642 

1894 

183,116,228 

165,131,934 

-  17,983,294 

1896 

242,811,966 

226,667,469 

-  16,264,487 

1896 

278,283,293 

322,309,819 

+  44,020,626 

im 

308,683,061 

302,868,669 

-     6,814,382 

1898 

346,274,621 

374,186,798 

+  27,912,277 

1899 

368,211,866 

370,970,932 

+     2,706,066 

1900 

399,694,006 

387,671,246 

-  12,022,761 

*1901 

467,710,843 

388,703,204 

-  69,007,639 

1902 

611,839,660 

422,962,769 

-  88,870,781 

•1903 

642,321,997 

439,967,012 

- 102,364,986 

*  The  figures  for  the  lasA  three  jeua  are  Uken  from  the  Badgeta.  Tlie 
proportion  of  the  public  debt  (iiicludiiig  iuterest  and  omortiaatioa  of  loans 
for  railway  pnrpoMs)  has  been  reckoned  for  each  of  thene  y eare  as  107,000,000 
roublee,  the  sum  mckaneA  for  1900  in  the  "  Bulletin  Russe  "  ;  but  no  accaant 
has  been  taken  of  the  part  of  the  expense  of  the  State  Control  Department 
due  to  the  railway  87Btem,  as  Hue  does  not  appear  in  the  Budgets. 

The  items  which  are  here  included  as  receipts  are  : 
(1)  gross  receipts  of  the  State  railways;  (2)  annual 
payments  from  private  companies ;  and  (8)  the  tax 
upon  goods  and  passenger  traJHc.  The  expenses 
include:  (1)  that  portion  of  the  annual  payments  on 
the  public  debt  due  to  capital  simk  in  railways  or  the 
State  guarantee  of  railway  stock ;  (2)  the  working 
expenses  of  the  State  railways  ;  (8)  loans  to  railway 
companies ;  (4)  improvement  of  existing  lines  and  the 
increase  of  rolling  stock,  etc. ;  and  (5)  the  expenses  of 
the  State  Control  Department  in  connection  with  the 
railways.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  only 
years  in  which  the  working  of  the  railways  resulted  in 
any  net  gain  to  the  State  were  1896,  1898,  and  1899. 
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Another  method  of  calculation  is  adopted  by  MM. 
Lehmann  and  Parvus  in  their  work  on  "  Das  hungemde 
Russland,"  where  the  following  table  appears : — 


OroBS  leoeipts  of 
State  reilwftTS. 

Totol   ^ 

Gun  or  Ion. 

Ronblea. 

ILaM^ 

RoubloB. 

1888        ..        . 

22,300,000 

29,400,000 

-     7,100,000 

issg 

33,400,000 

36,900,000 

-      3,600,000 

1890 

48,300,000 

61,200,000 

-    11,900,000 

18S1 

60,700,000 

52,600,000 

+     8,200,000 

1892 

74,400,000 

58,600,000 

+   16,800,000 

1893 

86,100,000 

72,400,000 

+   31,800,000 

1894 

116,000,000 

85,900,000 

+  30,100,000 

189ff 

194,700,000 

134,800,000 

+   59,900,000 

1890 

293,300,000 

166,600,000 

+  127,800,000 

1897 

277,800,000 

194,100,000 

+  83,700,000 

1898 

291,600,000 

229,300,000 

+  62,200,000 

1899 

311,800,000 

261,200,000 

+  60,600,000 

1900 

330,900,000 

283,600,000 

■1-  47,300,000 

This  table  difPers  from  the  preceding  one  in  dealing 
only  with  the  railways  owned  by  the  State,  whilst 
Table  A  includes  the  receipts  and  expenses  accruing 
to  the  Treasury  from  private  railways  to  which  it  has 
advanced  loans,  or  for  which  it  has  given  a  guarantee. 
Table  B  also  takes  no  account  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
railway  construction  or  of  the  advances  to,  or  repay- 
ments made  by,  railway  companies.  MM.  Lehmann  and 
Parvus  call  attention  to  this  omission,  and  show  that 
the  interest  on  capital  should  be  set  off  against  the 
profits  on  the  working  expenses,  when  the  apparent 
annual  gain  becomes  an  actual  deficit.  Thus  for  the 
year  1900  they  give  the  actual  financial  position  of 
the  railway  system  as  follows: — 

'  The  expeiuea  in  thia  table  include  the  working  expenses  of  the  State 
nulwsja,  ana  the  improvement  and  enhuKement  of  ezifiting  Unea. 

19 
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Rkximb. 

ExpBNiBr; 

Ronbloi. 

Profitfl  on  working 

47,400,000 

Interest  on  capital  snnk 

before  18&7        .        ■  110,000,000 

private  lines 

10,600,000 

InterMt  ou  caiutal  aank 

Shmre     of     profits     on 

private  lin«8 

1,800,000 

Guarantees     to    private 

Tax  on  pmeagtt   and 

goodB  t'raST'  .        . 

10,500,000 
70,200,000 

131,600,000 

And  thus  there  appears  to    be  an  actual  deficit  of 
61,300,000  roubles  for  the  year. 

Whichever  method  of  calculation  is  adopted,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  on  the  one  hand  the  profits  on  working 
have  been  steadily  diminishing  since  1896,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  due  to  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  railways  is  as  steadily  increasing. 
The  above  figures  are  based  upon  those  contained  in 
the  ordinary  expenditure  and  receipts  in  the  Budgets, 
but  the  growing  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  still  more 
evident  when  we  take  into  account  the  amounts  entered 
under  the  head  of  extraordinary  expenditure.  During 
the  last  six  years  these  have  been  as  follows ' : — 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

igoL 

1903. 

IMS. 

Railway 

nection  with  the  Siberian 
RaUway 

Construction  of  other  nilways    . 

Purchase  of  roUing  stock  for 
rwlwajs 

Loans  to  private  railways,  on  the 

by  Government 
VAyment  of  coital  before  date 
on  certain  railway  bonds 

37-4 

37 
83S 

49-2 

In 
271 

3-7 
24-7 

46-8 
6-6 

miUion 
25-1 

3-4 
30-6 

43-7 
86-0 

^ofrou 
7-2 

3-0 
31-9 

82-0 

blM. 

12-4 

3-3 
149-8 

2-4 

3-4 
146-1 

9-2 
2-4 

113-8 

108-8 

187-7 

124  1 

166-6 

162-S 

>  Reports  on  Budget  for  1900  and  1902.  "Dm  bungemde  Russland," 
Lehnuum  nnd  Parvus,  pp.  476-90.  "  Russia :  its  Industries  and  Trade," 
^  44,  46.    "Bolletbi  Kusw  de  Statistique  flnaad^,"  1901,  A.,  pp.  30,  31. 
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The  policy  pursued  by  M.  de  Witte  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  railway  system,  and  his  statements 
with  regard  to  its  financial  results,  have  alike  formed 
the  subject  of  numerous  criticisms,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  recent  GJerman  and  Russian  writers.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  two  points  against 
which  criticism  has  been  directed,  but  these  may  be 
briefly  recapitulated.  One  is  the  practice  followed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Budgets  of  classifying  loans 
to  pnvate  railway  companies  as  extraordinary  expenses, 
whilst  the  repayments  of  such  loans  are  entered  as 
ordinary  revenue ;  while  the  other  is  the  fact  that  in 
calculating  the  profit  on  working,  the  interest  on  the 
capital  smik  in  the  railways  is  not  set  off  against  it 
The  further  chief  subjects  of  criticism  are  as  follows : — 

^1)  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  constantly  increasiiuf 
profits  on  working  between  1891  and  1896,  whidi 
^pear  in  Table  B,  were  really  due  to  an  extreme 
economy  in  the  expenses  of  working — an  economy 
carried  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
railways  and  rolling  stock,  etc.,  so  that  the  apparent 
gains  were  really  made  at  the  expense  of  capital.  In 
1891  and  1892  the  expenses  of  working  were  actually 
less  than  they  were  in  the  year  1890,  though 
the  receipts  continued  to  increase.  Such  a  policy 
could  not,  however,  be  pursued  for  long,  and  the 
falling-ofF  in  the  profits  of  working  after  1896  was 
partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  increase 
m  the  expenses  of  working,  and  especially  in  the 
"strengthening  and  repairing  of  the  lines," 

(2)  M.  de  Witte  reckons  the  money  spent  on 
"strengthening  and  repairing"  the  line  each  year  as 
added  to  the  capital  sunk  in  the  railways,  and  there- 
fore only  includes  the  interest  on  such  sums  in  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  whole  amount 
The  Department  of  State  Control,  on  the  other  hand, 
includes  all  the  money  spent  in  this  way  amongst  the 
working  expenses  of  ^e  year.  The  latter  meuiod  is 
the  more  correct,  for  in  Rus;^  the  railway  lines  are 
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worked  as  economically  as  possible,  so  that  the  im- 
provements and  repairs  undertaken  are  only  those 
necessary  for  covenng  depreciations,  and  recur  con- 
stantly year  by  year.  Tney  are  therefore  not  real 
investments  of  capitaL 

(8)  The  same  error  affects  M.  de  Witte's  calcula- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  State  railways,  which  he  sets 
off  against  the  public  debt.  He  states  that  the 
increased  value  of  the  railways  between  1892  and  1902 
was  2,600,000,000  roubles,  and  arrives  at  this  result 
by  the  simple  method  of  adding  together  all  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  railways,  including  the  amounts 
spent  on  *'  strengthening  and  repairing "  the  lines, 
which  we  have  seen  are  not  investments  of  capital 
at  all.  M.  Butmi,  one  of  the  critics,  points  out  that 
the  true  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual  financial 
value  of  the  railways  is  by  capitalising  the  profit  on 
working.  If  this  b«  taken  at  74,800,000  rouoles,  and 
capitalised  at  4^  per  cent.,  the  actual  value  is  found 
to  be  about  1,650,000,000  roubles.  It  must,  however, 
he  noticed  that  a  large  part  of  the  capita  spent 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  new  railways,  which  cannot  as  yet 
be  expected  to  return  any  profits,  and  that  M.  de 
Witte  naturally  looks  for  returns  from  them  in  the 
future.  But  even  when  this  is  taken  into  account, 
his  method  of  reckoning  the  value  of  the  railways 
cannot  be  justified,  nor  the  results  accepted  as  correct. 

(4)  An  example  of  the  small  reliance  that  can  be 
placed  upon  the  official  statements  of  the  late  Russian 
Finance  Minister  is  to  be  seen  in  his  observations 
with  regard  to  the  net  profits  from  the  railways  in 
1896.  In  1897  the  "  Bulletin  Russe  "  announced  that 
diuing  the  preceding  year  the  State  railways  had  for 
the  frrst  time  made  a  profit,  which  was  estimated  at 
84,771 ,045  roubles.  In  1898  the  *'  BuUetin  Russe  "  again 
gave  ^e  results  of  the  State's  railway  management 
m  1896,  the  profits  this  time  being  quoted  at 
28.000.000  roubles,  with  the  explanation   that  in  the 
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former  calculation  the  profits  of  a  private  railway 
company  had  been  included  by  inadvertence.  And 
finally,  in  the  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1900,  M.  de 
Witte  states  that  the  profits  of  the  State  railways  in 
1896  were  11,800,000  roubles.  The  reason  for  tiiis 
reduction  appears  to  have  been  that  in  the  former 
calculations  the  Minister  of  Finance  did  not  take 
account  of  the  whole  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  the 
railways,  but  only  of  that  expressly  written  off  for 
the  purpose.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Russian 
railways  have,  however,  been  buut  without  the  Md  of 
any  special  loan ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  railways 
the  "Bulletin"  had  reckoned  the  receipts  as  profits, 
without  taking  any  account  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction. 

(5)  Further,  the  net  profits,  of  which  M.  de  Witte 
speaks,  appear  to  be  very  problematical  when  the 
costs  of  construction  and  the  receipts  of  the  Russian 
State  railways  are  compared  with  those  in  other 
countries.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  the  Russian 
railways  has  been  small  as  compared  with  those 
elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  Prussia  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
receipts  per  kilometre  in  Prussia  are  more  than  double 
those  in  Russia,  so  that  the  net  profit  in  Prussia  per 
kilometre  is  more  than  the  gross  takings  in  Russia.' 

When  all  these  &cts  are  taken  into  account,  it 
appears  to  be  clear  that,  from  a  purely  financial  stand- 
pomt,  the  State  railways  in  Russia  are  not  at  present 
a  profitable  undertaking,  and  do  not  represent  any 
source  of  income  to  the  State,  but  rather  a  heavy  loss, 
which,  having  to  be  met  from  other  sources,  is 
annutdly  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  public  debt.  So 
far  as  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  can  be 
justified,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  the  iuture  returns 
which  are  expected  from  the  railways  financially,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  they   confer  upon  the  country 

1  "Daa  henti^  Riisslaud,"  von  der  BrQgg^en,  pp.  40-13.  "Daa 
hmigernde  Rnssluid,"  Lehm&nn  nnd  Parvus,  pp.  wfi,  476-S8.  "  Dss 
Vinaiairrtoai  WHto,"  FadI  RohriMcb,  pp.  24-38. 
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in  other  ways.  Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  foster  commerce,  and  have  helped  to  maintain 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  during  recent  years  by 
facilitating  the  export  of  grmn  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  M.  de  Witte  has,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, given  every  encouragement  in  this  direction  by 
affording  extraordinarily  cheap  rates  for  the  transport 
of  grain,  butter,  etc.,  and  providing  special  cars 
and  other  facilities  of  transport.  No  doubt  trade  has 
in  this  way  been  stimulated  and  even  called  forth 
for  the  first  time  in  some  distant  regions  of  the  empire, 
but  there  are  many  Russian  economists  and  others 
who  see  no  increase  of  prosperity  to  the  State,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  in  this  carrying  away  of  the  harvests 
from  the  famine-stricken  peasantry.  Other  industries 
too  have  profited  largely  for  the  time  by  the  con- 
struction of  these  enormous  lengths  of  railway,  notably 
the  iron  and  steel  industries,  m  South  Russia,  which 
were  maintained  for  several  years  in  a  state  of  arti- 
ficial prosperity  dependent  upon  Government  orders. 
Whether,  however,  they  have  sufficient  vitality  to 
survive  the  period  of  depression  which  followed,  and 
was  partly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  these  orders,  is 
not  yet  quite  apparent.  Further,  there  is  the  political 
and  military  aspect  of  the  railways  to  be  considered, 
and  no  doubt  some  of  those  which  are  least  likely  to 
be  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  are  of  the 
greatest  strategical  importance. 

Still,  fixjm  whatever  point  of  view  the  railway  system 
is  regarded,  the  Finance  Minister  has  to  face  the 
problem  whether  the  benefit  it  brings  outweighs  the 
cost  to  the  country,  and,  if  the  report  of  the  secret 
sitting  of  the  Russian  Irnperial  Council  in  January 
1908,  which  appeared  in  a  Russian  pamphlet  published 
at  Stuttgart,  may  be  accepted  as  authentic,  this  has 
already  caused  him  great  searchings  of  heart.  The 
statements  with  regard  to  the  railways  attributed  to  M. 
de  Witte  on  that  occasion,  and  apparently  not  officially 
denied,  are  important  enough  to  be  quoted  in  full :— 
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**  With  regard  to  revenue  derived  firom  railways 
there  had  feen  three  very  different  and  distinct  periods 
of  development  The  first  period,  from  1885  to  1894, 
■was  one  m  which,  owing  to  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
private  railways  and  large  expenditure  for  betterment, 
considerable  grants  in  aid  had  to  be  made  by  the 
Treasury.  These  grants  reached  their  maximum  in 
1886,  when  they  amounted  to  68,000,000  roubles. 
During  the  second  period^l895  to  1899  inclusive — 
a  carenil  system  of  administration  actually  turned  the 
ddicitinto  a  surolus,  which  in  1896  exceeded  11,000,000 
roubles.  But  the  opening  for  traffic  of  several  sections 
of  the  Siberian  Railway  gradually  reduced  the  surplus. 
In  1899  it  fell  to  little  over  1,000,000  roubles. 

"  The  year  1900  marked  the  beginning  of  the  third 
period,  characterised  by  renewed  and  rapifiy  increasing 
deficits  to  be  met  by  the  Treasury.  The  deficit  for 
1900  amounted  to  2,600,000  roubles,  and  in  1901 
jumped  up  to  32,900,000  roubles.  In  1902  the  loss 
to  the  Treasiuy  in  connection  with  the  exploitation 
of  raUways  will  be  found  to  have  reached  45,000,000, 
and  in  190S  not  less  than  51,000,000  roubles.  To 
this  must  be  added  for  the  second  half  of  the  year 
a  further  loss  of  9,000,000  roubles  arising  out  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  R^way,  which 
is  to  be  thrown  open  to  traffic  on  July  1st  Thus 
in  1908  the  total  excess  of  railway  expenditure  over 
receipts  will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  60,000,000 
roubles.  For  the  year  1904  we  must  double  the  d^cit 
on  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and  in  1905,  as  soon 
as  the  Sedlets-Bologoi  and  Orenburg-Tashkent  lines 
are  opened,  fresh  contributions  wiU  have  to  be  made 
by  the  Treasury  for  their  maintenance — viz.,  8,200,000 
roubles  for  the  former  and  7,800,000  for  the  latter, 
or  altogether  15,500,000  roubles.  Within  two  years 
the  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  entire  railway  sj^m 
will  reach  84,500,000  roubles. 

"  The  Minister  of  Finance  was  compelled  to  ascribe 
this    situation    mainly  to    the    enforced    construction 
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of  railways  of  a  political  and  strategic  chMw^r  during 
the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  He  is  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  to  develop  her  economic  power  Kussia 
will  stUl  for  a  long  time  have  to  build  several  thousand 
versts  of  rwlways  every  year.  The  construction  of 
railways  which  are  of  economic  value  need  cause  no 
apprehension.  It  is  quite  another  question  with  rail- 
ways that  are  purely  of  a  political  and  strategic  value, 
such  as  the  Novoselitz  branches  of  the  south-western 
railways,  the  strategic  lines  in  Poland  and  in  West 
Russia,  the  Ussuri  and  Central  Asiatic  Railways,  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  and 
others.  These  railways  will  not  for  a  long  time  pay 
even  the  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out  in  construction, 
while  some  do  not  even  cover  their  working  expenses. 
Between  1893  and  1908,  no  less  than  61,d00,000 
roubles  have  been  granted  for  betterment  of  purely 
strategic  railways,  besides  other  expenditure  incurred 
on  purely  mihtary  grounds."  In  the  report  of  this 
secret  session  it  is  ftirther  stated  that  the  "  Council  of 
State,  having  recapitulated  M.  de  Witte's  arguments 
and  generally  endorsed  them,  reiterated  his  warning 
a^^ainst  the  steady  increase  of  departmental  expen- 
diture. .  .  .  Bearing  in  mind  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion disclosed  by  the  deficit  which  the  railway  adminis- 
tration had  shown  since  1901,  and  the  complexity  of 
the  causes  producing  this  result,  the  Council  of  State 
desired  the  Finance  Minister  to  investigate  the  question 
thoroughly,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  in  concert  with 
the  Minister  of  Communications  and  the  Imperial 
Controller."  ^ 

4.  Spibitb  Monopoly 

Government  control  of  the  liquor  trade  in  Russia 
dates  back  to  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  income  derived  firom  the 


'  Timei,  June  IGthj  19013.  "  Das  heutwe  Ruaaland  "  von  der  Bru^ 
Ml.  40-43.  "  Dbs  Hungernde  Rnssliuid,"  Lelinuuin  uid  Pums,  pp.  47&^ 
"DmB  Fuuuittyttem  Witte,"  Fknl  RohrbKh,  i^  24-33. 
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taxation  of  alcohol  has  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  State.  Fiscal  consideratitms  have 
accordingly  been  paramount  in  all  the  diiferent  systems 
of  control  hitherto  practised,  but  the  desire  to  check 
drunkenness  and  to  protect  the  health  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  peasantry  has  also  exercised  a  vaiying 
degree  of  influence.  Since  1767  four  systems  have 
been  pursued : — 

(1)  From  1767-1819  the  exclusive  right  of  selling 
spirits  was  granted  to  private  persons.  This  system 
was  found  to  be  very  ut^avourable  in  its  fiscal  results, 
as  the  revenue  from  spirits  decreased  year  by  year,  and 
was  most  injurious  to  the  people,  "the  owners  of  the 
concessions  doing  their  best  to  poison  and  corrupt  the 
population  for  the  greater  benefit  of  their  own 
pockets." 

(2)  In  1819  distilleries  were  monopohsed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  wholesale  trade  carried  on  in 
Government  stores,  the  ri^ht  of  retail  trade  beinjo; 
granted  only  to  a  few  pnvate  persons.  Under  this 
system  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  was  so  marked 
uiat  tiiere  was  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  revenue  from 
spirits.  The  system  was  therefore  abandoned,  partly 
for  fiscal  reasons  and  partly  because  of  the  great 
influence  of  some  of  the  holders  of  the  old  concessions. 

(8)  From  1827-68  a  reversion  was  made  to  the 
old  system  of  leasing  the  retail  sale  of  spirits  to  private 
persons,  whose  interest  it  was  to  push  the  sale  of  drink 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  It  has  been  stated 
that  this  system  was  at  least  succcssiul  as  a  means 
of  collecting  revenue,  the  average  annual  return  during 
the  last  years  of  the  famung  system  being  £12,500,000 
for  a  population  of  41,000,000 ;  but  although  the 
formers  paid  this  large  sum  for  the  right  of  selling 
spirits,  their  own  profits  were  enormous,  and  it  was 
plain  that  a  rich  source  of  revenue  was  being  diverted 
mto  private  hands. 

(4)  When  the  term  of  the  farming  contract  expired, 
December  81st,  1862,  the  system  was  superseded  by 
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one  of  excise.  From  1863  to  1894  the  production  of 
spirits  was  free ;  distilleries  of  a  certain  size  might  be 
opened  without  limitation  of  number,  provided  that 
duty  was  paid  on  the  instruments  of  production  and 
on  the  amount  produced.  Distribution  was  also  free 
when  once  the  tax  imposed  had  been  paid.  The  trade 
in  alcohol  was  declared  to  be  on  me  same  footing 
as  any  other  trade,  and  spirits  for  consumption  off 
the  premises  could  be  sold  in  all  retail  shops. 

The  Government,  by  Wording  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing spirits  cheaply  and  easily,  had  hoped  to  promote 
a  regular  and  moderate  consumption.  This  expecta- 
tion was  disappointed ;  the  peasantry  continued  to 
drink  as  before,  not  regularly  but  very  heavily,  and 
the  spirits  consumed  were  of  bad  quality  and  extremely 
injurious  to  health.  The  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Russia  proper  during  the  first  year  of  the  excise  system 
doubled,  according  to  The  Journal  of  Financial  Statis- 
tics, while  three  times  as  many  public-houses  were 
opened,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  open  intoxication 
was  six  times  as  great  as  before.  'Hie  gain  to  the 
revenue  was  by  no  means  proportionate.  The  income 
derived  frt)m  spirits  in  1868  was  £18,000,000,  or  only 
£1,000,000  more  than  the  revenue  obtained  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Arming  system,  including  that  of 
Poland  and  the  Caucasus.  The  very  low  origmal  duty 
of  4  roubles  per  vedro  *  was  accordingly  raised  in  1864 
to  5  roubles,  and  in  succeeding  years  the  duty  was 
again  repeatedly  raised  until  it  reached  10  roubles 
per  vedro.  The  raising  of  the  duty  was  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  consumption,  and  hence  by  a  relative, 
thou^  not  absolute,  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  A 
further  effort  to  regulate  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people  was  made  in  1885,  when  a  Uw  was  passed 
limiting  the  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  drink, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirits  by  the  glass  or  in  un- 
corked bottles,  except  in  restaurants  where  food  was 
also  served   {traJctirs),   and  requiring  that    distilleries 

>  1  vedro  vS70S6g^laii& 
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and  wholesale  warehouses  should  possess  a  licence 
vaiying  in  cost  from  £21  to  £42. 

The  excise  system  nevertheless  did  not  realise  the 
chief  expectation  on  which  it  was  based ;  it  did  not 
destroy  the  evils  connected  with  the  pubUc-houses,  nor 
did  it  make  the  consumption  of  spirits  more  regular 
and  steady.  No  improvement  could  be  looked  for 
from  increased  taxation,  as  the  people  were  already 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  were  paymg  at  least  two 
and  a-half  times  as  much  as  their  neighbours  in 
Germany.  In  1868  the  excise  income  was  138,000,000 
roubles,  while  in  1894  it  reached  287,000,000  roubles. 
Thus  in  1868  the  excise  duty  represented  1  rouble 
87  kopeks  per  inhabitant,  while  in  1894  it  had  increased 
to  2  roubles  47  kopeks.' 

The  initiation  of  the  present  system  of  Government 
monopoly  was  due  to  flie  Tsar  Alexander  III.,  who 
in  1885  called  upon  M.  Bunge,  then  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  introducing  a  State 
liquor  monopoly  by  way  of  experiment  into  certiun 
provinces.  Neither  M.  Bunge,  however,  nor  his  suc- 
cessor, M.  Vishnigradski,  felt  able  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  system,  which  was  producing  a  vmt  fair 
return  to  the  revenue.  It  was  left  for  M.  de  Witte 
to  introduce  a  system  which,  besides  increasing  the 
revenue,  should  transfer  an  immense  mass  of  interest 
and  influence  firom  the  local  authorities  to  the  central 
administration. 

The  undoubted  wish  of  the  late  Tsar  to  diminish 
the  evils  caused  by  excessive  drinking  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  new  measure  given  in  official  publica- 
tions, where  the  objects  aimed  at  were  said  to  be  the 
following: — (1)  The  exclusion  of  private  interests  from 
the  drink  trade  and  the  consequent  transfer  of  public- 
houses  to  Government  agents  who  receive  a  salary 
and  are  not  personally  interested  in  increasing  sales  ; 

>  JUuttan  Journal  ^  JVnmeW  StaHtOe*,  1900,  pp.  33-17-  Journai  ^  tlm 
Repot  StatUtkal  SoeUy,  March  1001.  "  Dm  hungernde  Rmaland,"  LehmMin 
uod  I^miB,  pp.  466-74. 
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(2)  the  promotion  of  off-consumption ;  (8)  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  spirits  sold ;  (I)  the 
promotion  of  temperance  by  means  of  temperance 
societies.  In  addition  to  arranging  that  drink  should 
be  sold  only  by  disinterested  agents,  the  law  enacts 
that  drink  shall  not  be  supplied  on  credit.  The 
business  of  distilling  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  but 
the  amount  to  be  produced  is  fixed  by  the  GJovem- 
ment,  which  undertakes  to  buy  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  required  at  a  fixed  price  determined  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  accordance  with  the  price  of 
grain  and  potatoes,  and  the  other  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. Tne  remaining  third  is  bou^t  by  auction. 
The  Government  itself  undertakes  or  supervises  the 
rectification  of  spirits,  which  are  then  bottled,  corked, 
and  delivered  to  the  shops.  Retail  trade  is  carried 
on  in  shops  managed  by  the  Government  or  by  private 
persons  specially  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  liquor. 
Shops  which  do  not  provide  food  are  prohibited  from 
selling  any  spirits  for  consumption  on  the  premises. 
Bottles  must  be  removed  with  the  seals  or  labels 
intact  from  the  place  where  they  are  sold.  Country 
restaurants  {trakttrs)  may  sell  spirits  for  on-consumption 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  the-  same 
permission  is  accorded  in  towns  to  restaurants  uid 
railway  buffets.  The  Government  monopoly  system 
was  introduced  as  an  experiment  in  1894  in  the  four 
eastern  govenmients  of  Perm,  Ufa,  Orenburg,  and 
Samara,  and  gradualh'  extended  over  the  whole  empire, 
uijtii  in  1902  even  Siberia  was  included.' 

It  is  impossible  with  the  information  at  present  at 
our  disposal  to  discover  whether  drunkenness  has  or 
has  not  decreased  since  the  law  came  into  force.  The 
official  reports  declare  that  it  has  decreased ;  but  com- 

g:tent    observers,     such    as     Mr.    J.    Michell,    H.M. 
onsul-General    at    St.   Petersburg,   M.    Issaieff,   and 
MM.  Lehmann  and   Parvus,   affirm  that  it  has  not, 

'  "  RuBsiA :  ito  Industrie  and  Tiwle  (Glaagow  Kxhitution),"  c1i»p.  xTiii. 
BuMian  Journal  ^  Fmanaai  atatUUtsi,"  1900,  pp.  4?-S3. 
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and  could  not  be  expected  to  do  so,  in  consequence 
of  a  law  which  was  based  on  nothing  but  financiid 
considerations.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that 
the  number  of  dram  shops  has  decreased  since  the 
passing  of  the  law  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The 
shops  where  wine  and  beer  are  sold  have  increased ; 
but  this  fact  is  evidently  not  viewed  with  any  appre- 
hension in  Russia,  as  M.  Ra^ovich,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  describes 
such  shops  as  sellmg  "  non-intoxicating  beverages 
only."  Tne  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
drink  shops  in  the  thirty-five  provinces  where  the 
monopoly  was  in  force  in  1898,  as  contrasted  with 
the  number  in  1894 : — 


ISM. 

189& 

Off-conaomption : 

(a)  Uoveminent&l  .... 
lb)  Private 

ta)  SeUiug  spirit    .... 
(6)  Selling  only  wine  Mid  beer 

14,121 

48,033 
9,619 

18,874 
2,306 

7,617 
13,210 

Total       .... 

71,773 

40,106 

The  number  of  private  shops  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  was  thus  28,182  in  1898,  as  compared  with 
71,778  in  1894,  so  that  there  was  a  diminution  of 
48,641.  But  as  18,210  shops  selling  only  wine  and 
beer  are  included  in  this  number,  the  number  of  dram 
shops,  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  all,  is  reduced  to 
9,922.  The  closing  of  so  large  a  number  of  public- 
houses  has  of  course  greatly  diminished  the  working 
expenses  of  the  new  system.  Town  restaurants  present 
little  temptation  to  the  peasant,  because  the  price  of 
the  food  sold  in  them  is  relatively  high ;  but  with 
traktirs  the  case  is  different,  for  there  a  morsel  of 
bread    and    fish    may    be    made   the    excuse   for    an 
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unlimited  quantity  of  drink.  Traktirs  seem  to  be 
attractii^  to  themselves  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  formerly  frequented  the  vodka  shop,  and, 
although  the  cost  of  a  licence  is  very  high,  their 
numb^  is  increasing. 

The    prohibition    of    on-consumption    is    another 
provision  of  the  law  the  wisdom  of  which  is  open  to 

auestion.  M.  Issaieff  observes  that,  however  harmful 
le  vodka  shop  may  have  been,  drinking  was  at  least 
not  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  children.  The  new 
law  transfers  the  process  of  intoxication  from  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  pubhc-house  to  the  home, 
where  no  doubt  a  good  wife  would  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  where  the  children  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  sight  and  be  more  readily 
influenced  to  follow  the  bad  example.  Even  if  the 
peasant  does  not  caxry  his  vodka  home,  the  streets 
and  public  gardens  remain  open  to  him,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  which  even  official  reports  do  not  deny,'  that 
street  drunkenness  has  greatly  increased  since  the  new 
law  cwne  into  force.     In  Orenburg,  one  of  the  first 

Erovinces  where  the  monopoly  was  introduced,  it  has 
een  necessaiy  to  increase  the  mmxber  of  the  police 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Government 
drink  shops.  It  is  also  stated  that  secret  drink  shops 
have  sprung  up  with  which  the  police  do  not  interfere 
because  they  are  bribed  by  the  proprietors.  An  official 
correspondent  quoted  by  M.  IssaiefF  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  half  of  1898  the  number  of 
prosecutions  for  infractions  of  the  excise  law  was  84 
compared  with  76  in  1894,  and  that  this  increase  of 
smu^ling  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  counter-balancing 
the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  as  officially 
returned.  Mr.  J.  Michell  in  his  report  for  1901  gives 
figures  to  show  that  the  total  consumption  of  spirits 
had  increased  since  1894,  and  chiefly  in  those  provinces 
where  the  monopoly  bad  been  longest  in  foree. 

During    the    five   years    previous    to    the    intro- 
duction of  the  State   monopoly  (1890-94)    the   total 
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consumption  amounted  to  114,779,000  vedros 
(286,047,500  gallons),  whilst  during  the  following  five 
years  (1895-9)  it  amounted  to  121,682.000  vedros 
(804,205.000  gallons).  "According  to  the  report  of 
the  Auditor-General  for  1898-9,"  Mr.  Michell  states, 
"  when  the  monopoly  sale  was  extended  to  85  provinces 
of  the  empire,  there  were  sold  within  the  limits  of  that 
area  in  1898,  88,997,907  gallons,  and  in  1899  91,746,140 
gallons  of  40°  vodka,  or  7,748,288  gallons  in  excess  of 
1898.  It  would  further  appear  that  within  the  limits  of 
European  Russia,  where  the  monopoly  system  was  in 
force,  the  increase  in  1899  as  compared  with  1898  of 
the  consumption  amounted  to  5,475,600  gallons  of 
spirit.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  object  of  diminish- 
ing inebriety  has  not  been  attained  by  the  monopoly 
scheme ;  for  not  only  has  drunkenness  not  decre^ed, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  has  attained  larger  proportions 
under  it  An  unsatisfactory  feature  to  be  noted  in 
the  growing  demand  for  vodka  is  that  a  failure  of 
the  harvest,  and  the  consequent  necessitous  condition 
of  the  rural  population,  do  not  serve  as  a  hindrance 
to  increased  mtemperance.  In  his  explanatory  state- 
ment on  the  execution  of  the  Budgets  for  1897,  1898, 
and  1899,  the  Auditor-General  testifies  to  the  larger 
consumption  of  vodka  in  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire  which  suffered  from  a  great  deficiency  of 
gram  crops,  and  in  which  the  monopoly  system  had 
Been  introduced.  Only  in  two  provmces,  Bessarabia 
and  Kherson,  in  which  uiere  was  an  almost  entire  failure 
of  the  crops,  had  the  demand  for  vodka  considerably 
diminished.  These  figures  indeed  do  not  take  any 
account  of  the  growth  of  population,  and  The  Russian 
Journal  of  Financial  Statistics  states  that  when  the 
increase  of  population  is  taken  into  account  the  con- 
sumption  per  head  is  found  to  have  diminished.  Herr 
Rohrbach,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  there  has 
recently  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  consumption 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  quotes  M.  Butmi's 
statonent  that  the  consumption  lutd  increased  from 
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2-40  litres  (4|  pints)  in  1898  to  2*54  litres  (4|  pints) 
in  1000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  part  df  the 
Government  reform — namely,  the  foundation  of 
temperance  societies  to  provide  rational  recreation 
and  non-stimulating  beverages  for  the  lower  classes  to 
coimteract  the  evm  arising  ikim  the  sale  of  vodka — 
has  only  been  partially  carried  out.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg and  in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns 
populu"  places  of  entertainment  nave  been  opened  on 
a  luxurious  scale,  but  in  country  places  practically 
nothing  has  been  done.  In  the  province  of  St. 
Petersburg  the  consumption  of  ordinary  spirits 
actually  increased  by  18  per  cent,  when  the  monopoly 
was  first  introduced. 

The  reform  in  the  sale  of  vodka  has,  in  Mr. 
Michell's  opinion,  been  limited  "  to  diverting  to  the 
revenue  of  the  State  all  the  profit  arising  from  the 
retail  sale  of  vodka,  which  was  formerly  distributed 
among  private  proprietors  of  vodka  shops  and  municipal 
and  ruial  commumties."  Another  possible  objection  to 
the  new  reform  is  undoubtedly  here  brought  forward. 
The  new  law  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  a  large  class 
(containing  many  honest  men)  engaged  in  the  liquor- 
selling  business,  who  have  received  little  or  no  com- 
pensation, but  it  also  takes  away  from  the  village 
communities  a  class  of  small  capitalists — doubtless  in 
many  cases  Jews — who  cannot  be  replaced  The 
liquor-sellers  may  frequently  have  been  of  a  bad  type, 
but  tiiey  could  be  depended  on  for  a  small  loan, 
even  if  at  ruinous  interest ;  now  there  will  be  no  one 
at  all  from  whom  the  peasant  can  obtain  money  at  a 
pinch.  The  direct  loss  occasioned  to  the  zcmstva  and 
village  communities  by  the  transfer  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  sale  of  licences  to  the  Central 
Government  is  a  really  serious  matter  and  has 
already  caused  much  ^ssatis&ction.  Compensation, 
reckoned  on  a  five-yearly  average,  is  paid  to  the 
zemstva  for  the  loss  thus  incurred,  but  the  sum  so 
obtained    fiidls    &r    short   of  former   receipts.      MM. 
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Lehmaim  and  Parvus  quote  the  following  instance. 
The  government  of  Samara  claimed  20,000  roubles 
as  compensation  and  received  only  17,000.  The 
village  communities  of  the  same  government,  however, 
to  which  formerly  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  licences  was  assigned,  received  no 
compensation  at  all,  although  the  estimated  loss  for 
the  three  years  1895-7  amounted  to  1,050,000  roubles 
per  annum.  The  schools,  previously  supported  out  of 
this  fund,  had  ceased  to  exist  Under  the  new  law 
distilleries  and  public-houses  may  be  rated  by  the 
local  authorities  as  ordinary  premises  only,  and  this 
of  itself  is  a  fruitful  source  of  loss  to  the  localities. 
There  is  a  fUrther  result  of  far-reaching  importance 
for  the  future,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made.  The  provinces  have  hitherto  been  the  seat  of 
the  only  germ  of  free  institutions  and  autonomous 
administration.  It  was  possible  to  breathe  because 
the  central  power  was  fer  removed.  The  new  reform 
will  plant  a  network  of  agents  of  the  Central 
Government  over  the  whole  country,  and  place 
another  weapon  of  enormous  power  in  the  hands  ot 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Although  my  own  impression  is  unfavourable  to  the 
moral  results  of  the  liquor  reform,  the  one  conclusion, 
which  it  seems  safe  to  draw  from  the  information  avail- 
able, is  that  the  revenue  to  the  State  from  spirits  has 
increased  enormously.  According  to  Mr.  Michell  the 
capital  spent  in  establishing  the  monopoly  up  to  1899 
has  yielded  a  return  of  106  per  cent.  "The  reports 
of  the  Auditor-General  show  that  during  the  years 
1895-9  the  sum  of  75,280,774  roubles  were  expended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly  system,  and  that 
the  net  revenue  derived  from  tie  sale  of  spirituous 
drinks  during  that  period  amounted  to  79,863,685 
roubles."  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
"  Bulletin  Russe "  for  1901  and  from  The  Russian 
Journal  of  Financial  Statistics,  shows  the  fiscal 
results  of  the  monopoly,  in  thousands  of  roubles : — 

20 
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18BB. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Worki^  Bxpensea      . 

expensee . 
Net  profit  . 

10,837 
7,006 

1,422 
2,486 

27,788 
24,268 

3,376 
146 

52,447 
41,990 

5,787 
4,670 

102,163 
64,300 

7,334 
31,529 

110,76fi 
76,239 

8,249 
26,267 

117,919 
87,826 

10,742 
19,363 

The  amortisation  of  the  initial  expenses  is  reckoned 
at  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  paid  out  for  such  expenses. 
The  working  expenses,  as  ^ven  in  the  "  Bulletin 
Russe,"  include  an  annual  sum  of  firom  one  to  three 
millions,  pMd  as  bounties  to  producers  and  as 
indemnification  for  rectification.  These  bounties  are, 
however,  deducted  in  the  calculations  given  in  The 
Russian  Journal  of  Finandal  Statistics  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  really  a  part  of  the  working  expenses, 
and  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted  here. 

The  figures  for  the  last  four  years  as  taken  from  the 
Budgets  are  as  follows : — 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

ment  ule  of  spirits 
Heceipta  from  t«x  on 

liquor  .  .  . 
ExpentM  of  Govern- 

moDt  nle  of  spirits 
Initial    expenses    of 

poly      .        .        . 

Roubles. 
118,102,000 

292,951,600 
M,422,839 

21,648,860 

Booblea. 
169,143,000 
318,797,000 
131,122,795 

17,190,369 

RoublsB. 
462,808,000 
34,593,600 
163,332,993 

7,661,000 

499,778,000 
29,649,000 
167,617,698 

6,460,000 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the 
receipts  from  the  Government  sale  of  liquor  have 
increased  rapidly  with  the  extension  of  the  system,  the 
returns  from  the  excise  have  fallen  oflf"  each  year  by 
a  proportionate  though  smaller  amount,  so  tiiat  the 
actual  increase  of  revenue  from  the  introduction  of 
the  monopoly  is  not  so  important  as. at  first  appears, 
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especially  when  the  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
amninistration  is  taken  into  account.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  Budgets,  in  which  the 
receipts  are  probably  considerably  under-estimated  ■ 
and  further  that  the  initial  expenditure  has  now 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  completion  of  the 
system,  and  that  the  expenses  of  admmistration  are 
not  likely  to  increase  in  the  future  by  any  considerable 
amount* 


5.  General  Criticisms  of  Budget,  etc. 

M.  de  Witte's  methods  of  presenting  his  financial 
statements  and  of  drawing  up  the  Budget  have  been 
the  sulgect  of  many  attacks,  and  errors  of  fact  have 
been  often  suspected  and  in  some  cases  proved  by  his 
critics.  Amongst  the  criticisms  directed  against  the 
Budget  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  aggregate  is  entered  on  the  side 
of  expenditure  without  being  accounted  for.  In  the 
Budget  for  1908  this  unspecified  expenditure  amounts 
to  no  less  than  78,521,009  roubles,  of  which  47,957,058 
roubles  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  appearing  under  five  heads  as  follows : — 

Roubles. 

Ministry  of  Fin&nee — Miecelluieoas  expenses     ....  8,302,88S 

„           „            Reimbursable  expenses      ....  21,039,173 
„            „            Expenses  arising  from  measures  anterior 

to  the  Budget 3,615,000 

Poedble  merease  of  cost  in  food  aod  forage         ....  3,000,000 

Possible  unexpected  expenditure  daring  jresr      ....  12,000,000 


47,9fi7,0«8 


'"Bulletin  Russe,"  1001,  pp.  482^.  "La  Question  de  I'AlcooI  en 
RDsaie."  Rnttian  Journal  oj  Financial  Slatulici,  1900,  pp.  47-62. 
"Russia:    its    Industries  and  Trade,"  ch.  xriii.      Henry  Norman, 


"Foreign    Office    Reports,"  No.    3860,   1902. 
■    "      land,*' p.  471      '     ■  ~    "" 
.     PP-  ' 
Eve  of  the  Twentietli  Century,"  p.  (tfi.    P.  RonrbacU,  "  Das  Finanzaystem 


Lehmann  und  Parvus,  "Das  hongemde  Rassland, '  p.  471. 


Politik  dee  russischen  Finanzniinisterinm8,"_ pp.  31  H,      "Russia  < 
Eve  of  the  Twentietl 
Witte,"  pp.  20-22. 
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The  remaining  80,568,951  roubles  is  apportioned  in 
varying  amounts  between  the  Ministries  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  Foreign  Afiairs,  War,  Navy,  Agriculture, 
Interior,  PubUc  Instruction,  and  Justice,  and  the 
management  of  the  State  studs,  under  the  headings  of 
Miscellaneous  Expenses  and  Credit  for  1904 ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  sums  credited  to  various 
Ministries,  but  not  spent  by  them,  flow  back  into 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  also  may 
eventually  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  In  any  case  nearly  79,000,000  roubles  is  a 
large  sum  to  appear  in  the  Budget  without  its  use 
being  clearly  specified,  'and  thus  escape  the  control  of 
of  the  State  Audit. 

Another  point  in  the  Budgets  which  has  attracted 
criticism  is  the  large  amount  of  reserve  which  the 
Finance  Minister  has  considered  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain. In  England,  as  a  writer  in  The  Statist  points 
out,  "it  has  been  the  fixed  principle  of  Govern- 
ments for  nearly  a  century  that  no  more  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  tiian  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  State, 
and  that  if  there  is  a  surplus  it  ought  at  once  to  be 
employed  in  reducing  taxation " ;  but  M.  de  Witte, 
in  nis  Report  on  the  Budget  of  1901,  distinctly  stated 
that  "  the  Minister  of  Fmance  does  not '  hold  this 
view  of  the  question."  The  reasons  he  gives  in  sup- 
port of  his  policy  are  (1)  that  Russia  has  already 
a  lurge  national  debt,  and  that  the  necessity  of 
increasing  it  to  meet  an  unforeseen  expense  would 
be  dangerous ;  (2)  that,  even  if  a  new  loan  is  neces- 
sary, the  presence  of  a  reserve  enables  the  State  to 
defer  the  moment  for  contracting  it  until  the  money 
market  is  favourable ;  and  (8)  that  owing  to  the 
immense  extent  and  the  diversity  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  State  must  always  be  ready  to  cope  with 
famme  or  some  other  unexpected  calamity  within  its 
borders. 
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In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  urged  that 
in  spite  of  the  surpluses,  Russia  has  been  obliged  to 
contract  a  new  foreign  loan  in  one  form  or  another 
nearly  every  year ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  expenditure 
upon  famine  relief  goes,  Mr.  Long  has  pomted  out 
that  the  money  expended  in  relieving  femine  in  the 
whole  ten  yewrs  during  which  M.  de  Witte  has  been 
in  power,  "  has  not  equalled  the  surplus  of  1899  alone. 
The  mone^  has  gone,  as  it  was  jplainly  intended  to 
go,  in  building  up  the  vast  fabric  of  State  owner- 
mip  and  State  patronage  which,  under  M.  de  Witte 's 
r^me,  is  proving  the  strongest  pillar  of  irresponsible 
nue."  We  have  already  seen,  in  considering  the  free 
balance,  what  large  suras  of  money  the  Finance  Ministei 
is  by  these  means  enabled  to  concentrate  in  his  own 
hands,  and  to  employ  without  any  control  by  the 
Council  of  State  or  the  State  Audit  Department ;  but 
we  may  refer  here  briefly  to  a  very  flagrant  instance 
which  occurred  in  1898,  when  a  sum  of  90,000,000 
roubles  was  CT)ent  upon  enlarging  the  navy,  which 
never  appeared  in  the  Budget  at  all  amongst  either 
tiie  ordinary  or  extraordinary  expenses.  The  only 
reference  to  it,  and  that  quite  incidental,  was  made  in 
ihe  Report  on  the  Budget  for  1899,  in  explaining 
the  deductions  that  had  to  be  made  from  the  free 
balance  in  the  preceding  year,  for  "unforeseen"  expenses. 
The  same  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual  amount 
of  money  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Finance  Minister,  and  the  exact  objects  on  which 
it  is  expended,  rendering  any  real  public  control  of 
finance  impossible  in  Russia,  also  makes  the  task 
of  criticism  very  difficult,  and  often  based  on  mere 
supposition.' 

There  are  other  points,  however,  in  which  M.  de 
Witte's  financial  statements  can  be  more  accurately 
tested,  and  in  which  errors  have  been  shown  to  occur. 

'  Lebmuin nnd Parvus, "Das hongenideRussUnd," pp. 464-S.  Fortniglttfy 
Amwu,  JknasiT  1903.  "M.  Witte:  Atlas  of  the  Autocracy."  The  Statist , 
J«aii«T7  8«tbj  1901. 
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Some  of  these  we  have  ah«ady  noticed  in  considering 
the  question  of  railway  finance,  and  some  other  very 
striking  instances  are  quoted  by  Herr  Kohrbach.  Thus 
in  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  M.  de 
Witte  leaves  out  altogether  the  money  deposited  by 
private  persons  in  the  State  Savings  Banks,  which 
amounts  to  about  700,000,000  roubles  and  is  really  an 
intermd  loan,  and  also  omits  all  the  debts  which  do 
not  come  under  the  formal  description  of  the  State 
loans,  but  for  which  the  State  has  given  a  guarantee 
or  otherwise  made  itself  responsible. 

Again,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  that  trade  has  largely 
increased,  M.  de  Witte  has  fallen  into  several  exaggera- 
tions or  errors  of  fact.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
cotton  trade,  an  official  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  1896  gave  an  impossible  value  for  the 
total  of  the  cotton  fabrics  produced  in  Russia,  this 
being  made  up  by  addtTig  together  the  values  of  the 
raw  cotton  imported,  the  yarn  made  from  it,  and  the 
completed  fabrics,  whereas  the  value  of  the  latter 
artides  of  course  includes  that  of  the  raw  cotton  and 
yam.  When  this  error  had  been  pointed  out  by 
critics,  an  official  report  issued  in  1899  admitted  it, 
but  said  that  the  mistake  was  balanced  by  the  "  attempts 
of  the  manufacturers  to  conceal  the  value  of  products," 
and  in  a  ftirther  report  in  1900  the  old  method  was 
adhered  to.  Again,  in  his  Report  on  the  Budget  for 
1902  M.  de  Witte  asserted  that  the  use  of  petroleum 
per  head  of  population  had  increased,  between  1892 
and  1900,  28  per  cent.,  whereas  a  report  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Indirect  Taxes  on  the  '*  Statistics  of 
articles  subject  to  excise  or  stamp  duty  for  1899," 
showed  that  the  consumption  of  petroleum  per  head 
had  actually  fallen  off  by  4*9  per  cent,  between  1898 
and  1899.  When  this  discrepancy  was  pointed  out, 
however,  M.  de  Wjtte's  only  explanation  was  that  he 
had  used  "  more  precise  figures "  for  the  statement 
in  his  Report  to  the  Tsar.  Although  errors  or  dis- 
crepancies of  this  kind  are  not  of  a  very  vital  character. 
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it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have  given  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  those  state- 
ments of  M.  de  Witte's  to  which  it  is  imposable  to 
apply  any  test.' 


6.  Geneeal  Financial  PoLicr 

Still  more  serious  than  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  directed  against  M.  de  Witte's  financial  state- 
ments, are  those  which  have  attacked  the  very  essence 
of  his  financial  policy,  and   the  industrial   and  com- 


mercial policy  which  is  bound  up  with  it.  Amongst 
the  multifarious  activities  of  M.  de  Witte's  career  as 
Finance  Minister,  two  main  lines  of  policy  may  be 
traced :  he  aimed  at  making  Russia  self-supporting 
by  a  system  of  protection  and  the  artificial  encourage- 
ment of  native  industries ;  and  he  aimed  at  concen- 
trating the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  by  the  substitution  of  State  for  local 
taxation  and  the  formation  of  State  monopolies. 
Both  these  policies  have  been  fiercely  attacked,  as  not 
,  only  inimical  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  country,  but 
as  unsuccessful  even  &om  a  purely  financial  standpoint. 
To  begin  with  the  second,  we  have  already  considered 
the  railway  and  spirit  monopolies  at  length,  and  need 
not  again  refer  to  them,  but  these  huge  experiments 
in  State  business  management  did  not  exhaust  M.  de 
Witte's  energy  or  satisfy  his  ambition  in  this  direction. 
In  a  recent  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr. 
I.ong  states  that  *'  Two  more  giant  monopolies  have 
already  passed  the  stage  of  conjecture,  one  a  monopoly 
in  name,  the  other  a  monopoly  in  fact."  The  former 
is  the  State  appropriation  of  the  trade  in  drugs  and 
chemicals,  a  trade  which  has  been  hitherto  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  (iermans  in  Russia.     The 

'  p.  Uohrbaehj  "  Das  Finauzafstem  Witte,"  pp.  15-20,  33-1. 
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latter  is  described  officially  as  foUows : — "  The  chief 
Department  of  Indirect  Taxation  and  State  Sale  of 
Liquor,  with  the  desire  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
tea  and  sugar  in  remote  districts,  proposes  to  provide 
for  the  s(de  of  these  products  in  the  village  public- 
Houses."  There  is  no  avowal  of  a  monopoly  here, 
but,  as  Mr.  Long  points  out,  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
Government,  with  the  machinery  of  distribution  already 
provided,  to  undersell  the  private  traders,  and  thus 
to  create  a  monopoly.  There  have  also  been  persistent 
rumours  in  Russia  of  M.  de  Witte's  intention  to  form 
a  State  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  which  would  be 
a  ven'  feasible  and  lucrative  measure.' 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  analysing  the 
Budget,  that  between  1898  and  1908,  whilst  the  increase 
in  the  ordinary  revenue  was  nearly  936,000,000  roubles, 
the  part  of  it  arising  from  direct  taxation  increased  only 
by  about  87,000,000  roubles.  It  has  been  claimed  as  a 
merit  of  M.  de  Witte's  administration  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  peasants  has  been  to  some  extent 
lifted  and  transferred  to  the  commercial  classes,  and 
this  is  true  as  regards  direct  taxation.  But  with 
regard  to  the  indirect  taxation  and  to  the  State 
monopolies  it  must  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  their  incidence  does  fall  upon  the  poorest  classes, 
and  that  the  difficulty  which  is  found  in  the  collection 
of  those  direct  taxes,  such  as  the  land  tax,  to  which  the 
peasants  are  still  subject,  is  partly  at  any  rate  due  to 
the  impoverishment  caused  by  the  seventy  of  indirect 
taxation.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  pro- 
tection and  the  attempts  to  maintam  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  for  Russia. 

In  the  Report  attached  to  the  Budget  of  1908, 
the  last  presented  during  his  tenure  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  M.  de  Witte  gives  the  following  table  illustra- 
tive of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  during  the  preceding 
decade : — 

'  Fortrtightlg  Remew,  Jmiubij  1903. 
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639,000,000 

388,000,000 

161,000,000 
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027,000,000 

486,000,000 

141,000,000 
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638,000,000 

468,000,000 

170,000,000 

1886 

632,000,000 

ao9,ooo,ooo 

123,000,000 

1897 

662,000,000 

480,000,000 

182,000,000 

1898 

669,000,000 

631,000,000 

138,000,000 

1899 

670,000,000 

661,000,000 

9,000,000 

1900 

666,000,000 

644,000,000 

111,000,000 

1901 

684,000,000 

496,000,000 

189j000,000 

1902 

783,000,000 

483,000,000 

300,000,000 

From  this  it  will  be  seep  that  during  the  Finance 
Ministry  of  M.  de  Witte  the  balance  of  trade  remained 
&vourable  to  Russia,  and  that  the  last  year  in  which 
he  held  this  office  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
reached  a  higher  value  than  ever  before.  A  favourable 
balance,  thou^  of  far  smaller  amount,  had  indeed 
existed  since  the  late  'seventies,  following  upon  some 
ten  years  of  un&vourable  balances,  and  had  been  con- 
siderably increased  under  M.  Vishnigradski's  policy 
of  protective  tariflfe  and  rigorous  collection  of  taxes 
from  the  peasants.  For  the  payment  of  taxes  in  money 
by  the  peasants,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  necessitate 
the  sale  of  their  com,  and  hence  there  is  more  com 
for  exportation.  Both  these  processes  have  continued 
under  M.  de  Witte,  and  since  1899  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  been  due  to 
a  continued  diminution  of  imports  as  well  as  to  con- 
stantly increasing  exports. 

The  causes  of  this  apparently  prosperous  condition 
of  commerce  are,  according  to  M,  de  Witte,  threefold. 
"First,  we  export  ccmstantly  increasing  quantities  of 
certain  goods,  besides  cereals ;  next,  we  are  reducing 
our  importation  of  machinery  and  apparatus  required 
for  metol  works  and  factories ;  and  finally,  our  national 
industry  now  provides  our  markets  with  a  great  many 
articles  of   consumption    which    formerly   came  from 
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abroad."  The  objects  which  M.  de  Witte  set  before 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ministry  have  therefore 
been  to  some  extent  realised,  and  his  policy  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  at  least  justified  by  its  results. 
But  his  critics,  both  Russian  and  foreign,  see  another 
side  of  the  picture,  and  point  out  that,  while  the 
&vourable  balance  of  trade  has  grown  larger,  the 
poverty  of  the  population  has  deepaied,  and  that 
greater  exports  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce 
nave  meant  not  only  less  consumption,  but  in  some 
cases  even  less  production  of  food  at  home. 

It  is  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Hussia,  indeed, 
that  offers  the  most  serious  obstacle,  not  only  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  also  to  the 
cOTitinuance  of  its  financial  solvency.  Industries  have 
been  founded  in  Russia  with  foreign  capital,  and 
it  is  with  the  money  obtained  firom  foreign  loans 
that  M.  de  Witte  has  developed  his  great  railway 
schemes.  Hitherto  Russia  has  maintained  an  excellent 
reputation  for  the  regularity  with  which  she  pays 
interest  to  foreign  creditors,  but  it  is  only  by  main- 
taining a  favourable  balance  of  trade  that  she 
c«i  continue  to  do  this.  Now,  although  M.  de 
Witte  says  truly  that  the  exports  of  other  articles 
besides  cereals  are  increasing,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  exportation  of  industrial  produce  is  still  too  small 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect,  and  is  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  goods 
imported.  Five-sevenths  of  the  Russian  exports  are 
still  made  up  of  agricultural  produce,  and  in  the 
remainder  timber  and  wooden  goods  and  naphtha  and 
naphtha  oils  take  an  important  part.  It  is  therefore 
upon  the  agricultural  exports,  and  especially  upon  the 
exports  of  grain  (the  value  of  which  in  1901  amounted 
to  844,000,000  roubles),  that  the  favourable  balance 
of  trade  must  depend.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  in  Russia  nearly  78  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  agriculturists,  and  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  agncultural  produce  for  their  support; 
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and  we  shall  see  that  in  order  to  maintain  this  popu- 
lation in  health  and  efficiency,  and  also  to  keep  up 
the  same  rate  of  exports,  a  very  rich  and  fruitful 
condition  of  a^culture  would  be  necessary.  What, 
however,  are  the  facts  ?  In  Russia  the  yield  per 
cultivated  dessiatin  is  lower  than  in  any  other  Eiiropean 
country,  the  vmadmum  yield  in  Russia  being  actually 
below  the  average  yield  of  the  country  next  to  it  in 
the  scale  (Servia).  Belgium,  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  produces  on  an  average  128*5  poods  of  grain 
per  dessiatm,  whilst  the  Russian  average  is  88"8  poods 
Compared  with  the  number  of  the  population,  more- 
over, the  figures  are  even  worse ;  ior  Riissia  produces 
less  com  per  head  than  is  coiisumed  per  head  in  other 
countries,  and  yet  ranks  as  the  second  corn-exporting 
country  in  the  world.  Germany,  which  produces 
rather  more  per  head  of  population  than  Russia  does, 
has  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  com,  and  does 
so  lai^ely  from  Russia. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  famines  are  now  of  constant 
occurrence  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  empire,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Long  asserts,  "the  consumption  of  bread 
per  capita  has  fallen  oif  about  70  lb.,  that  the  rejected 
from  military  service  have  increased  about  14^  per 
cent,  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  the  people 
in  the  richest  pro\'inces  in  the  empire  have  come  to 
live  so  miserably  that  the  increase  in  their  numbers 
has  altogether  ceased."  The  financial  question  is  rather, 
How  long  can  the  export  of  com  be  maintained? 
In  attempting  to  answer  this,  the  possible  resources  of 
Siberia  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  elsewhere,  these  are  not  at  present  very  promising, 
and  it  is  in  the  peasantry  and  agriculture  of  European' 
Russia  that  the  economic  strength  of  the  empire  must 
lie.  The  policy  of  M,  de  Witte  has  to  a  large  extent 
overlooked  this  fact.  He  has,  it  is  true,  done  a  great 
deal  to  encourage  the  export  of  agricultural  produce, 
by  providing  riulways  and  steamers  and  introducing 
.special  low  tariffs  for  its  transport ;    but  one  effect 
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of  protection  has  been  to  cheek  the  importation  of 
agricultural  machinery,  and  to  make  any  implements 
of  iron  an  almost  impossible  luxury  in  the  peasants' 
huts,  and  thus  to  keep  agriculture  always  at  the 
primitive  stage  represented  by  the  wooden  plough. 
And  as  a  fiulher  result  of  the  high  price  of  all  uie 
necessaries  of  life,  due  to  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  of  the  peasants,  the  numbers  of 
cattle  and  horses  kept  by  them  are  diminishing  and 
the  land  sufiering  from  the  want  of  manure.  It  has 
been  calculated  mat  the  Russian  peasant  pays  two  and 
a-half  times  as  much  as  the  German  peasant  for  his 
cotton  and  sugar,  four  and  a-half  times  as  much  for 
iron,  and  six  times  as  much  for  coal,  reckoning  the 
price  in  the  quantity  of  com  which  must  be  produced 
as  the  equivalent  in  value. 

M.  de  Witte  himself  appears  to  have  been  fully 
aware  for  some  time  past  of  the  evils  involved  in  the 
protective  system,  although  he  t^arded  it  as  necessary 
for  the  time.  At  a  meetmg  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion for  the  regulation  of  the  grain  trade  in  March 
1899,  he  spoke  of  "  the  deceptive  mask  of  patriotism," 
behind  which  "  lie  seliish  interests  which  are  opposed 
to  the  genuine  interests  of  the  nation.  The  protec- 
tionist system  no  doubt  conferred  benefits  on  us,  but 
it  was  a  very  expensive  school.  It  now  weighs  heavily 
on  almost  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  country 
ought  therefore  to  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  attract  to  the 
national  industry  a  large  amount  of  cheap  foreign 
capital  By  that  means  the  general  level  of  technical 
knowledge  will  be  raised,  industrial  methods  will  be 
improved,  and  more  active  healthy  competition  will 
be  introduced."  This  aim  has  not,  however,  been 
achieved  during  M.  de  Witte's  tenure  of  office  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  protected  industries  during  the  last  three  years 
has  given  no  opportunity  for  the  lessening  of  protection. 
Even  in  M.   de   Witte's  last  Budget  Report,   which 
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contains  in  some  respects  a  favourable  picture  of  the 
economic  and  finioicial  condition  of  the  coimtry,  he 
has  to  confess  that  "  during  the  course  of  the  year 
just  ended  no  improvement  has  been  shown  in  this 
quarter" — i.e.,  in  the  chief  manufacturing  industries. 
"  On  the  contrary,  the  embarrassed  conditions  have 
been  intensified." ' 

'  FortnighUf/  Beview,  Jtmuarj  1903.  P.  Rohrlwch,  "Dm  FinBnxqrstem 
Witte."  A,  A.  lasMeff  "Zur  Politik  de«  maHUchBn  Finuianiiiisteriains." 
Tifiirt,  March  1899.     For  the  Badg«t  of  1904,  cf.  Appendix  7. 
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POLAND.  FINLAND,  AND    THE  BALTIC 
PROVINCES 

I.  Introductory. — 2.  Polaud :  (a)  HistoTf  and  Govenunent ;  (b)  Land  Tenare  ; 
fe)  Agriculture  ;  (rf)  Industry ;  («)  Trade  with  the  Boat ;  (/)  Political 
Coudition ;  {g)  Keport  of  Prince  Imeretiasky.  —  3.  Finl&nd :  (a) 
Geiwraphy  ;  {b)  People ;  (c)  Guvenimeat ;  (d)  Refif;ion  and  Education  ; 
(«)  Agriculture  ;  (/}  Forestry ;  {g)  Induatries  ;  (A)  Commerce  ;  (i)  Recent 
Events.— 4.  Baltic  Provinces:  (a)  History;  (4)  Ag7»rian  ttefonna ; 
(c)  Africulture ;  (d)  Industry  ;  («)  Ports. 

1.  Introductory 

The  Kingdom  of  l*oland,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland,  and  the  three  provinces  of  Livland,  Estland, 
and  Courland,  present  a.  most  curious  and  interesting 
problem  in  statesmanship.  They  are,  or  have  recently 
been,  the  scene  of  systematic  and  relentless  persecution : 
their  constitutional  rights,  their  self-government,  their 
reUgion  and  education  nave  all  been  menaced,  restricted, 
almost  extirpated,  and  yet  these  three  districts  surpass 
all  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  culture,  wealth, 
and  prosperity.  Central  Russia  is  weak,  her  borders  are 
relatively  strong.  "Her  doles  to  industry  have  placated 
the  Poles,  her  tribute  export  trade  profits  the  Baltic 
Provinces."  But  the  true  sources  of  their  prosperity  he 
deeper  than  this,  and  must  be  sought,  not  m  tariff- 
created  industries,  but  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
The  Finlanders,  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  moulded 
through  centuries  by  a  severe  climate  tmd  a  hard 
struggle  with  nature  into  habits  of  thrift,  industry, 
and  perseverance.  In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  nobles 
and  clergy  are  German,  and  up  to  1886  the  Goman 
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language,  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  a  large  measure 
of  loc^  self-government,  wiSi  its  concomitants  of  free 
public  service  and  public  spirit,  flourished  there.  The 
German  element  in  Poland  has  been  a  prime  factor 
in  its  recent  industrial  development,  and  the  high  level 
of  popular  education  insisted  on  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  has  done 
much  to  advance  their  material  prosperity.  The 
progress  of  the  subject  races  on  the  borders  of  the 
empire  and  the  simultaneous  decay  of  the  dominant 
race  presented  a  problem  of  the  gravest  national 
importance.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
solve  it  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  but 
the  result,  as  will  be  seen,  has  not  been  that  which 
its  initiators  expected.  The  poUcy  which  heaped 
favoiu«  upon  the  extremities  of  the  empire  while 
the  centre  was  exhausted  with  taxation  has  been 
reversed,  and  a  poUcy  of  Russiiication  and  unification 
adopted,  whereby  it  was  hoped  that  the  subject  races 
might  be  brought  into  line  with  the  Slavonic  masses 
of  the  empire.  After  fifteen  years  of  repression  and 
persecution,  however,  the  Poles  and  Finns  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  have  grown  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth,  "  with  the  result  that  Russia 
proper  to-day  is  not  only  hopelessly  behindhand  in 
culture,  but  she  lacks  altogether  the  economic  pre- 
ponderance which  alone  could  perpetuate  her  present 
uncemented  imion."^ 


2.  Poland 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Poland 
was  under  German  rule ;  from  1807  to  1815  it  enjoyed 
the  status  of  an  independent  Grand  Duchy ;  in  1815 
it  was  annexed  by  Russia  but  retained  local  self- 
government  till  1880;  from  1880  to  1850  it  was 
under  Russian  rule   with  a  customs  bairier;  in  1864 

'  "Das  StABterecht  dea  nuguchen  Reichm,"  p.  2I7.  Fortnfght^  Btviev, 
Jane  1903,  p.  972. 
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it  became  in  all  respects  an  integral  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  very  name  of  Poland  is 
now  avoided  in  Russian  State  documents,  which  sub- 
stitute the  geographical  expression  "  district  of  the 
Vistula."  This  "district"  is  administered  by  a 
Govemoi^General,  who  resides  at  Warsaw,  and  is 
endowed  with  veiy  extensive  powers :  he  exercises 
the  function  of  commander-in-enief  in  times  of  war; 
he  may  arrest,  try,  and  banish  any  persons  whom  he 
thinks  dangerous  to  the  State ;  he  is  censor  of  the 
press,  and  may  suspend  newspapers  and  punish  editors ; 
he  may  also  punish  at  discretion  the  omission  of  pre- 
scribed reUgious  functions,  or  the  observance  of 
unauthorised  political  or  rehgious  commemorations. 
Under  him  are  ten  governors  who  administer  the  ten 
governments  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  The 
population  of  Poland  in  ItfOl  was  11,168,176  persons, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
precise  figures  for  all  religions  were : 

788,480  or     7'06  per  ceut.  Orthodox. 

8,300,263  „  74-32    „     „      Roman  Catbolic. 

489,105  „     4-46    „     „      Prot«Btents. 

1,564,076  „  14-01     „      „     Jewfi. 

16,753  „     015    „      „      Mohammedans,  etc. 

The  general  administration,  including  education,  is 
organised  as  in  Russia ;  the  Russian  language  is  the 
only  one  permitted  to  be  taught  in  Pohsh  schools. 
In  districts  where  Jews  are  allowed  to  settle,  Jewish 
boys  may  form  10  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  secondary 
schools  ;  where  they  have  no  settlement,  the  proportion 
is  limited  to  5  per  cent. ' 

The  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  Poland 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  ijrief  reference  to  the 
laws  which  in  the  past  have  controlled  the  existence 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  TJjp  to  the  year  1807  the 
peasants  of  Poland  were  serfs,  adscripH  glcbae,  and, 
although   they  were  not  his  personal  property  as  in 

Daa  Staatsracht  des  rususchen  ReichM,"  pp.  20,  217-    "  Foreign  Offico 
'- "  Annnal  Series,  No.  2578.     "Conanlaire  Veralag«ii  en  Berichten," 
Febniary  1903. 
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Russia,  could  not  leave  the  estate  to  which  they  be- 
longed without  the  sanction  of  their  landlord,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  to  give  two  or  three  days'  labour  a  week 
in  lieu  of  rent  In  1807  they  were  released  from  this 
tie  to  the  land  and  from  the  obligation  to  work  for 
the  landlord,  but  the  theoretical  advantages  which  this 
legislation  conferred  turned  out  to  be  lUusory.  The 
peasant  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  at  least  the  advantage 
of  security  of  teniu«  now  became  a  tenant  at  will ;  it 
was  the  landlord's  interest  to  diminish  the  number  of 
his  tenants  as  far  as  possible  and  to  incorporate  their 
holdings  with  the  manor  lands.  During  the  period 
1807  to  1864  nearly  half  the  peasants  lost  their  land 
and  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  farm  labourers, 
and  a  feeling  of  estrangement  grew  up  between  the 
landowners  and  the  peasantry  which,  though  mitigated 
by  subsequent  measures,  still  exists.  A  Ukase  of  1846, 
establishing  tenant  right  and  forbidding  landlords  to 
incorporate  the  holding  of  an  evicted  tenant,  remained 
a  dead  letter,  because  the  Administrative  Council  of  the 
kin^om,  to  whom  its  execution  was  confided,  delayed 
taking  action  upon  it  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  evictions  went  on  as  before. 

The  events  of  1864  proved  the  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  loyal  peasantry,  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  land  question  by  making  the 
peasants  the  freeholders  of  the  land  they  occupied, 
and  severing  all  the  liens  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  bound  to  the  landlords,  the  latter  receiving 
compensation  more  or  less  adequate.  The  Ukase  of 
February  19th  {March  2nd),  1864,  gave  to  the  peasants 
all  lands  actually  occupied  by  them  at  that  date,  and 
further  entitled  them  to  claim,  within  three  years, 
such  unoccupied  land  as  was  in  their  possession  in  1846, 
whether  since  incorporated  in  the  manor  or  not  The 
freeholders  thus  created  were  to  continue  to  have  the 
right  of  providing  themselves  with  wood  from  the 
landlord's  forests,  and  the  right  of  pastm-e,  and  instead 
of  rendering  forced  service  to  the  landlords  were  to 

21 
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pay  an  Imperial  land  tax.  This  law  gave  freedom 
and  security  to  actual  occupiers,  prevented  the  total 
absorption  of  small  holdings  by  large  estates,  and 
greatly  increased  the  acreage  held  by  peasants.  At  the 
date  of  its  publication  the  peasants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  occupied  220,948  cottages  and  5,189,888  acres 
of  land  on  private  estates.  After  the  executive  com- 
mittee appomted  to  administer  the  law  had  done  its 
work  they  nad  become  proprietors  of  424,785  cottages 
and  7,541,919  acres  of  land.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  owners  was  not,  however,  long 
maintained.  Some  of  the  freeholders  created  by  the 
law  had  been  farm  servants  whose  holding  consisted  of 
a  cottage  and  a  potato  patch.  This  plot  of  ground 
was  found  insufficient  to  sustain  them,  and  many  got 
into  difficulties  and  sold  their  land.  In  other  cases,  to 
prevent  subdivision  of  the  holding  the  heads  of  families 
satisfied  the  claims  of  younger  brothers  by  a  voluntary 
money  payment  From  these  and  other  causes  the 
landless  class  rapidly  increased,  until  in  1886  its 
numbers  were  estimated  at  1,500,000  persons  of  both 
sexes.  This  number  has  probably  continued  to  increase 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  no  precise  information 
upon  the  subject  is  available.  The  rapid  growth  of 
industry  afforded  emplojrment  for  all  peasants  who 
chose  to  seek  it  in  manufacturing  towns. 

The  landlords  were  less  happily  situated,  for  industrial 
development,  which  opened  up  a  means  of  livelihood 
to  the  landless  peasants,  deprived  them  of  their  supply 
of  cheap  labour,  while  the  rights  of  woodcutting  and 
free  pasturage  enjoyed  by  the  peasants  proved  onerous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  proprietors.  The  introduction 
of  a  high  protective  tariff  m  1877  gave  a  still  greater 
impetus  to  manufactures,  while  the  importation  of 
American  grain  brought  down  the  price  of  com  some 
40  per  cent,  and  diminished  the  profits  of  the  agri- 
culturists proportionately  ;  in  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  beetroot  and  potato  crops,  the  landed  interest  would 
have  been  completely  ruii^d.     About  41  per  cent  of 
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the  total  area  of  the  country  is  now  held  by  large 
proprietors,  while  51  per  cent,  belongs  to  4,000,000 
peasant  owners  whose  holdings  are  generally  over  three 
acres  a  head.  The  average  extent  of  peasants'  holdings 
is  estimated  at  about  twenty  acres,  but  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Suwalki  there  are  peasants  who  have  as  much 
as  800  to  1,200  acres,  and  this  accumulation  of  land 
in  their  hands  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  large 
estates.  The  great  majority  of  the  landowners  of 
Poland  live  under  most  difficult  conditions:  nearly 
one-half  work  their  estates  at  a  loss,  and  many  have 
already  found  themselves  obliged  to  part  witii  their 
land.  The  princip^  purchasers  are  the  peasants,  who 
are  able  to  obtain  money  on  easy  teims  from  the 
Land  Banks. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  undoubtedly 
improved  since  1864,  and  they  are  now  a  fairly  pros- 
perous class,  '*  but  this  is  due  more  to  the  fact  that 
their  wants  are  small  and  easily  satisfied  from  the  land 
they  have  received,  and  the  forest  and  pasture  rights 
bestowed  upon  them,  than  to  any  improvement  in  the 
system  of  agriculture  or  development  of  personal  activity 
and  industrious  habits.  The  principal  want  of  a  Polish 
peasant  is  ftieL  So  long  as  he  has  enough  wood  to  keep 
his  stove  going  in  winter  he  is  satisfied.  His  holding, 
however  small,  provides  food  enough  for  his  family  and 
cattle,  and  a  sheepskin  fur  in  winter,  with  a  cheap  suit 
or  two  of  fustian  in  summer,  is  all  that  he  requires 
in  the  shape  of  clothing.   ...   A  high   authority  on 

auestions  relating  to  agriculture  has  told  me  that  where 
le  forests  have  been  cut  and  the  peasant  finds  it 
difficult  to  procure  wood  for  his  stove  ne  is  stimulated 
into  unusual  activity  for  the  purpose  of  making  enough 
money  to  purchase  that  necessary  article,  and  that  this 
has  the  effect  of  wakening  him  up  generally  and  making 
him  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  money.  .  .  .  This  is 
very  much  the  case  in  some  of  the  governments  near 
the  Prussian  frontier,  such  as  Kalisz,  Warsaw/  and 
Suwalki,    where    the    cultivation    of   the   agricultural 
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holdings  has  greatly  improved,  and  the  compara- 
tively wealthy  peasant  is  By  no  means  wi  exception. 
In  most  of  the  other  governments  the  improvement, 
if  any,  has  been  insignificant.  The  average  yield  of  a 
peasant's  holding  under  com  is  not,  I  am  assured,  much 
more  than  half  of  what  it  is  on  the  farms  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  latter  manure  one-sixth,  the  fonner  cannot  do  more 
than  one-tenth."  The  total  agricultural  produce  of 
the  country,  including  cattle,  is  estimated  at  £80,000.000, 
or  £8  per  head.  This,  however,  is  not  nearly  suiReient 
to  feed  the  population,  and  grain  to  the  value  of 
£1,500,000  sterling  is  imported  annually.  In  1900 
Agricultural  Societies  were  established  to  enable  small 
cultivators  to  procure  agricultural  machinery  on  credit, 
but  at  cash  prices  ;  these  societies  have  also  piu'chased 
artificial  manures  and  the  best  seed,  and  retted  them 
at  only  5  per  cent,  over  the  wholesale  price.  Large 
proprietors,  finding  that  the  low  price  of  com  left  tiiem 
no  profit  on  grain  crops,  have  turned  their  attfention 
increasingly  to  beetroot,  potatoes  for  distilling  piurposes, 
hops  and  fruit  growing,  but  their  position  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  as  laboxir  is  both  scarce  and  dear,  and  the 
question  of  "  servitudes  "  (peasants'  right  to  firewood 
and  pasturage)  still  causes  much  friction  between  them 
and  the  peasants.' 

Poland,  which  now  produces  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  industrial  output  of  the  Russian  Empire,  dates 
the  commencement  of  its  industrial  activity  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  independent  Grand  Duchy,  finding  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  raising  revenue  from  the  land, 
took  to  fostering  uidustry  by  all  the  means  in  its  power. 
German  artisans  were  invited  to  settle  in  Poland,  their 
taxes  were  remitted  for  a  certain  period,  and  they  were 
excused  from  military  service,  and  a  welcome  was 
extended    to    foreign    capitalists,    to    Cockerel!    from 

'  "Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Miscellaneons  Series,  No.  355;  Anniul 
Series  Nob.  2*26,  257a 
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Belgium,  to  Girard  from  France,  and  others.  When 
Hussia  annexed  the  Grand  Duchy  the  same  fostering 
care  was  continued.  In  1828  the  Bank  of  Poland  wAs 
founded,  with  functions  including  the  issue  of  notes,  the 
receipt  of  deposits,  the  granting  of  mortgages,  and  the 
direct  management  of  industrial  enterprises.  The  revo- 
lution of  1830  gave  a  check  to  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  raising  of  the  Russian  tariflF  on 
the  import  of  Polish  goods  caused  the  export  to  Russia 
of  cloth  alone  to  fall  from  £800,000  to  £85,000.  The 
newly  founded  Bank  of  Poland  then  came  forward  and 
saved  the  country  from  ruin.  It  built  factories  and 
railways,  arranged  for  the  import  of  cheap  salt  from 
England  and  the  export  thiuier  of  Polish  zinc,  and 
undertook  various  measures  for  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  Up  to  1850  manufactures  were 
carried  on  entirely  on  the  old  system  ;  even  in  the 
textile  trades  steam  power  was  unknown,  and  all  the 
work  was  done  by  skilled  journeymen  and  their 
apprentices,  without  the  aid  of  female  labour. 

The  years  1850-70  marked  the  transition  fit>m  the 
old  to  the  modem  factory  system.  The  causes  of  the 
industrial  revolution  were  mainly  foin*:  tariff  union 
with  Russia  in  1850,  the  introduction  of  railways,  the 
law  of  1864  which  freed  the  peasants  fixjm  their  con- 
nection with  the  land  and  placed  a  large  supply  of 
labour  on  the  market,  and  lastly  a  cause  whicn  is  still 
active  and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  its  bearings 
on  trade,  the  tariff  policy  of  Russia.  The  influence 
exercised  by  protection  on  Polish  manufactures  may 
be  seen  from  the  increasing  number  of  factories 
which  have  been  established  since  the  system  was 
adopted.  Dr.  Rosa  Luxemburg  shows  that  of  the  total 
number  of  factories  existing  in  1886,  18*5  per  cent, 
were  established  before  1850,  87-2  per  cent  between 
1850  and  1877  (the  first  year  of  the  tariff),  and  44-7  per 
cent,  or  nearly  half,  between  1877  and  1886.  Polish 
manufacturers  have  for  some  years  past  shown  a 
marked  dislike  of  the  German  tiadets  in  their  midst, 
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to  whom  the  development  of  their  industries  is  so 
largely  due.  The  Poles,  themselves,  have  no  natural 
inclination  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  though  the 
lower  classes  make  good  factory  hands,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  educated  men  to  take  the  place  in  industrial 
undertakings  occupied  by  the  middle  class  in  other 
countries,  and  hence  it  comes  that  the  majority  of 
such  posts  are  filled  by  Germans. 

The  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  to 
foreign  manufacturers  in  the  early  days  of  industrialism 
in  Poland  was  withdrawn  in  1887,  when  foreigners  were 
forbidden  by  an  Imperial  Ukase  to  acquire  real  property 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and 
in  certain  of  the  western  governments  of  Russia.  The 
first  result  of  this  Ukase  was  that  nearly  all  the  foreigners 
affected  by  it  applied  for  Russian  naturalisation,  so  that 
those  alr^dy  resident  in  Poland  were  not  compelled 
to  withdraw,  but  any  further  influx  was  effectually 
checked.  This  Ukase  was  no  mere  arbitrary  act  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Tsar,  but  was  fiiUy  supported 
by  the  feehng  of  the  people,  who  would  indeed 
have  welcomed  a  stronger  measure.  In  1887  also  an 
old  law  was  reinforced,  by  which  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  engage  in  trade  without  the  permission  of  three 
ministers,  and  the  payment  of  the  First  Guild  tax ; 
Kud  as  since  1887  this  permission  has  been  generally 
refused,  Jews  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  trade 
of  Poland,  which  up  to  that  date  was  very  largely 
controlled  by  them.  Statistics  show,  however,  that 
they  manage  in  one  way  or  another  to  evade  the 
law,  for  in  1900  the  population  of  Warsaw  was  686,010, 
of  whom  249,928  were  Jews. 

The  manufacturing  districts  of  PolMid  fall  into  three 
groups,  each  with  its  own  distinct  character  and  history, 
namely,  Lodz  and  its  neighbourhood,  including  the 
towns  of  Pabianiz,  Zgierz,  Tomaszow  and  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  government  of  Kalisz,  where  the  textile 
trades  have  their  centre ;  Sosnowice,  where  miles  of  pine 
forests  have  during  the  last  fifteen  years  given  place  to 
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cotton  and  woollen  mills ;  and  Warsaw,  the  seat  of 
engineering  works  and  sugar  refineries.  The  coalfields 
of  the  Dombrowa  Basin  supply  the  manufacturing 
centres  with  cheap  fuel.  The  advantage  which  the 
proximity  of  coal  mines,  and  its  geographical  position 
m  the  centre  of  Europe,  was  supposed  to  give  to 
Poland  over  Moscow,  led  in  1887  to  the  imposition 
of  a  differential  duty  on  raw  cotton.'  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  conclusively  shown  that  the  advantages  of 
cheapness  are  all  on  the  side  of  Moscow,  and  that 
Poland  is  only  able  to  compete  with  it  at  all  in 
virtue  of  the  superior  intelligence  and  skill  of  its 
manufacturers  and  operatives.  The  rivalry  between 
Moscow  and  Lodz,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
'ei^ties,  is  now  less  acute,  and  it  is  generally  recognised 
that  the  necessities  of  the  manufacturing  interest  must 
draw  Poland,  which  works  up  raw  material,  and  Rilssia, 
which  supplies  it,  closer  together  year  by  year.  The 
difference  in  the  chiuracter  of  Polish  manufactures,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Muscovite  centre,  was 
observed  by  M.  Verstraete  in  his  report  on  the 
Exhibition  at  Nijni-Novgorod  in  1896.  After  de- 
scribing the  fabrics  of  simple  design  and  bright  colour 
produced  at  Moscow,  he  passes  on  to  notice  the 
greater  variety  of  ideas,  the  technical  superiority,  and 
the  novelty  which  characterised  the  exhibits  from 
Lodz.  The  Poles,  he  says,  seem  to  possess  a  great 
faculty  of  adaptation  and  some  degree  of  creative 
power,  for  even  when  they  copy  foreign  models  the 
result  is  something  original  and  not  a  mere  imitation. 
The  superiority  of  Poland  is  more  marked  in  its 
woollens  than  in  its  cotton  fabrics,  though  judged  by 
foreign  standards  Russian  woollens  are  generally  badly 
dyed  and  wanting  in  finish.  The  linen  trade,  started 
in  1888  by  a  French  emigri,  Philippe  de  Girard,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  Polish  town  of 
Girardof,  near  Warsaw,  has  now  attained  to  consider- 
able dimensions.     Only  the  coarser  qualities,  however, 

'  Rqtnled  in  1894. 
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are  manufactured,  as  fine  kinds  cannot  be  made  from 
Russian-grown  flax.  For  some  years  the  trade  has 
been  suffering  from  depression,  and  prices  are  very 
low.  The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  of  textiles 
produced  in  Poland  in  1900,  with  the  number  of 
factories  and  the  value  of  their  output : — 


NBture  of  Induatr;. 

No.  of 
Work*. 

V»lueot 
ProduotioD. 

No.  of 
Wmken. 

Jato 

6 

£ 
420,800 

2,619 

Liaeo 

14 

929,000 

9,840 

OUcloth 

4 

32,700 

Cotton 

113 

9,313,900 

43,644 

sak 

36 

418,000 

2,020 

11,860,020 

43,880 

Bleacliiiif ,  prliiling,  ud  dyeing 

98 

1,219,270 

S,903 

16 

Stocking  and  trieat 

30 

326,900 

1,822 

81 

327,100 

3,078 

Total 

1,028 

£25,060,990 

115,181 

The  Dombrowa  Basin  of  Poland  (which  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Silesia)  produces  a  good  mediiim 
quality  of  coal,  but  this  not  being  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  or  coke  is  not  equally  suitable  for  iron 
smelting.  The  output  in  recent  years  has  been  about 
4,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  about  half  that  of  the 
Donetz  Basin ;  in  1902  the  output  was  4,282,287  tons. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
output  is  that  the  Dombrowa  B^in  has  been  worked 
for  the  last  110  yei^s  and  there  is  no  single  spot 
in  the  whole  area,  covering  480  square  miles,  which 
has  not  been  bored  for  coal.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  contained  500,000,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  about 
70,000,000  have  now  been  won,  but  as  many  of  the 
shafts  are  now  very  deep,  the  expense  of  working  is 
enormous.     Other  hindrances  are  the  want  of  labour, 
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the  high  rwlway  freights,  and,  until  quite  recently,  the 
want  of  railway  communication.  Only  five  out  of  the 
fifteen  groups  of  mines  worked  in  the  Dombrowa 
Basin  had  m  1900  connecting  lines,  the  remainder 
being  obliged  to  cart  the  coal  to  the  nearest  line  of 
railway.  Several  concessions  for  new  lines  in  the 
mining  districts  were  granted  in  1900,  e.g.,  the 
Dombrowa-Sosnowice  electric  tramway,  thirty-five 
miles  in  lengtii,  and  the  Czenstochowa-Herby  line, 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  which  was  to  be  completed 
by  1902.  Poland  produces  about  448,000  tons  of 
iron  ore,  and  holds  the  third  place  in  the  empire  in 
respect  of  iron  smelting.  In  1900  the  number  of  iron 
and  steel  foundries  at  work  was  146,  with  a  pro- 
duction valued  at  £2,825,700.  The  depression  which 
has  recently  overtaken  all  the  metallurgical  industries 
of  Russia  has  affected  Poland  no  less  severely  than 
other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Poland  is  the  only  place  in  Suropean  Russia  where 
zinc  is  fbund,  but  the  deposits  are  not  fiilly  worked,  and 
the  output  is  only  some  6,000  tons  per  annmn,  or  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  reqmred.  In  May  1902 
Sosnowice  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  having 
hitherto,  in  spite  of  its  60,000  inhabitants,  been  classed 
as  a  hanfilet,  and  having  suffered  from  the  (Usabilities 
which  such  a  rank  entsoled.  Czenstochowa  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance  as  an  industrial  centre,  and 
hopes  in  time  to  rival  Lodz.  Its  industries  include 
metal  works,  textile  factories,  and  a  large  manufactoiy 
of  toys.  This  industry,  which  is  entirely  in  Jewish 
hands,  was  started  some  sixty  years  ago  by  Jews 
who  made  sacred  medallions  for  sale  to  pilgrims  to  the 
celebrated  shrine  at  Czenstochowa,  which  is  visited  by 
some  500,000  pilgrims  annually.  When,  some  years 
later,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  make  Christian 
objects  of  devotion,  they  turned  their  attention  en- 
tirely to  the  manufacture  of  toys,  several  workmen 
being  smt  to  Nuremburg  to  learn  the  business  there 
with  a  view  to  introducing  improved  methods.    There 
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are  now  some  fifteen  works,  giving  employment  to  over 
800  hands,  a  large  number  of  home  workers  being  also 
engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  recent  appearwice  of  Polish  manufactures  in 
non-Russian  markets  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
attention.  An  official  inquiry  undertaken  in  1886 
showed  that  141  of  the  largest  factories  in  Poland 
disposed  of  47  per  cent-  of  their  manufaetm-es  in 
Poland  and  of  52  per  cent,  in  Russia.  Ten  years 
later,   in   1896,   it    was    estimated    that  a  still  larger 

{>roportion,  or  at  least  two-thirds,  of  Pohsh  goods 
bund  a  market  in  Russia,  one  of  the  new  districts 
open  to  them  being  the  Trans-Caucasus,  which  had 
hitherto  been  suppUed  almost  exclusively  by  Enghsh 
imports.  As  early  as  the  'eighties  Pohsh  manufactures 
had  reached  Siberia,  and  the  opening  of  the  Siberian 
Railway  gave  them  in^eased  faciuties  of  transit 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Polish 
wares  appeared  in  China,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  an  Eastern  trade  museum  was  opened  at  Warsaw 
for  the  special  purpose  of  enabhng  Polish  merchants 
to  suit  the  tastes  and  demuids  of  Oriental  customers. 
An  agency  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  has  been  established 
at  Warsaw  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  goods  from. 
Pohuid  to  China  and  the  extreme  East,  whilst  the 
Amur  Trading  and  Navigation  Company  have  also 
appointed  an  agent  at  Warsaw  for  the  export  of 
goods  to  all  points  in  the  region  of  the  Amur. 
Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
that  there  is  a  good  opening  in  Eastern  Siberia  for 
manu&ctured  goods  made  to  suit  Chinese  taste,  and 
for  iron,  china,  glass,  and  enamelled  iron  goods. 
Great  pains  are  being  taken  by  local  firms  to  get 
up  then*  goods  according  to  Chinese  taste,  and  to 
have  labels,  etc.,  printed  in  vwious  Eastern  dialects. 
Agencies  have  been  established  by  various  local  fuTns 
at  Harbin,  in  Manchuria,  and  at  other  places  in 
Siberia,  whilst  several  parties  of  Chinese  and  Man- 
churian  merchants   have   visited   Warsaw  and  Lodz, 
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both  with  a  view  to  buying  local  manufactures  wid 
to  selling  Chinese  goods  there. 

The  most  recent  extensions  of  Polish  trade  are  those 
to  the  Balkan  States  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1900 
the  railway  freights  for  cotton  goods  between  WMsaw 
and  Odessa,  if  these  goods  are  destined  for  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  or  Mediterranean  ports,  were  reduced  to  less 
than  half  the  former  rate.  The  steamboat  service  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  expected  to 
do  much  to  open  up  trade  in  South  Persia,  is  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  VII.  Industry  has  evidently  taken  firm 
root  in  Polish  soil*  and  it  is  the  industries  of  Poland  that 
form  its  s1at)ngest  tie  with  Russia.  Exchange  of  com- 
modities and  division  of  labour  knit  Russia  and  Poland 
together  by  a  thousand  ties,  and  the  economic  interests 
of  the  two  countries  have  become  so  closely  interwoven 
that  a  complete  economic  fusion  does  not  seem  far 
distant.' 

The  industrial  development  of  Poland  has  given  rise 
to  hopes  which  are  plainly  reflected  in  various  forms  in 
the  different  sections  of  Polish  society.  The  Russian 
bureaucracy  sees  in  it  an  instrument  of  dominion  and 
builds  thereon  schemes  of  permanent  despotism.  The 
Polish  middle  class  regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  their 
own  social  predominance  and  as  an  inexhaustible  soimx 
of  wealth,  while  the  patriots  view  it  with  dismay  as  a 
great  national  calamity  which  must  destroy  for  ever 
all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  PoUsh  independence. 
Evidently  these  expectations  cannot  all  be  fulfilled,  but 
whichever  is  destined  to  survive,  it  is  plainly  not  the 
ideal  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  The  analogy  of 
industrial  development  in  all  other  countries  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  industrialism  in  the  long 
run  is  all  on  the  side  of  democracy,  and  that  modem 
manufactures  cannot  flourish  permanently  under  a  des- 

'  Rom  Luxemburg,  "Die  indnetrielle  Eatwicklnng  Poleus."  M. 
Venrtimete,  "I*  RoMie  indurtrielle,"  pp.  1S6,  168, 170-76,  1»1  "Riwia: 
its  Induitriea  uid  Trade,"  p.  302.  "Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Annual 
Series,  Nos.  321,  2226,  267S  ;  MiscelluieoDS  Series,  No.  355.  Board  9f 
Trade  Journal,  OtXo^mioAjlWZ;  December  IBth,  1802  ;  May  28tli,  1903. 
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potic  government.  The  time  must  come  Ti^en  the 
enlightenment,  the  energy,  and  the  wealth  which 
industry  brings  with  it  will  become  too  strong  for 
external  control,  and  this  consummation  may  be 
hastened  in  a  country  where  economic  tendencies  are 
reinforced  by  national  aspirations.  For,  in  spite  of 
the  manifest  advantages  which  union  with  Russia  has 
brought,  Poland  is  still  far  from  being  contented.  The 
industrial  classes  are  already  penetrated  with  liberal 
ideas,  which  in  Russia  are  called  revolutionary,  and 
May-day  demonstrations  are  held  and  the  rights  of 
labour  vindicated  in  the  press.  The  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  these  ideas  to  the  peasantry  has  of 
late  years  formed  an  important  aim  of  the  Imperial 
Government  in  its  dealings  with  Poland. 

In  August  1898  The  Times  printed  a  resume  of 
a  secret  report  on  Poland,  a  copy  of  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  Polish  revolutionary  and  had  been 
smu^Ied  by  him  out  of  the  country.  This  document 
contained  the  recommendations  of  the  late  Prince 
Imeretinsky,  who  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Poland  in  1896.  In  January  1898  he  brought  to 
St.  Petersburg  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
province,  which  was  read  and  annotated  by  the  Tsar 
and  discussed  by  a  Committee  of  Ministers.  In  Jime 
a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
sit  at  Warsaw  to  devise  measures  for  giving  effect  to 
the  reforms  therein  recommended.  The  economic 
wants  of  the  peasantry  might,  it  was  suggested,  be 
met  by  the  advance  of  money  on  easier  terms  by  the 
Land  Banks,  by  preventing  the  subdivision  of  holdings 
already  quite  sm^  enough,  and  by  the  promotion  of 
systematised  emigration  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus. 
With  regard  to  the  working  classes  Prince  Imeretinsky 
proposed  that  the  inspection  of  mines  and  factories 
should  be  placed  under  one  and  the  same  authority, 
\hat  factory  legislation  should  be  extended,  and  that 
the  officials  employed  in  Poland  should  be  more  com- 
petent  uid  intelligent  than  they  had  previously  been. 
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The  revolutionists  demanded  education  as  a  meims  of 
realising  independence,  and  thoiisands  of  inflammatory 
pamphlets  were  circulated  and  read  because  the  people 
had  nothing  else  to  read.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
Prince  Imeretinsky  proposed  the  formation  of  hbraries 
in  every  one  of  the  1,288  communes  of  Russian  Poland. 
He  also  urged  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cleigy  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  religion  in  the  village  scliools  and 
that  the  Polish  language  should  be  taught.  This 
recommendation  presented  great  difficulties,  because 
the  priests  not  only  owe  allegiance  to  an  external 
power,  but  their  religious  interests  are  all  intimately 
associated  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Polish 
people.  The  clergy  are  recruited  wholly  from  the 
half-educated  class — the  one  which  *'  remembers  best 
the  past  glory  of  independent  Poland,  dreams  of  its 
resurrection,  and  entertains  the  strongest  hostility 
against  the  Russian  Government  and  Russian  ideas  of 
civilisation."  The  need  for  more  high  schools  and 
technical  schools  was  also  urged,  to  prevent  Polish 
youths  from  going  abroad,  there  to  acquure  exaggerated 
views  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  other  countries,  which 
on  their  return  home  will  mark  them  out  as  the  leaders 
of  revolution.  To  neutraHse  tiiese  concessions,  which 
are  of  course  a  matter  of  tactics  and  are  very  far  from 
being  made  on  principle,  Prince  Imeretinsky  advised  that 
the  number  of  Orthodox  churches  should  be  increased 
and  funds  apportioned  for  their  maintenance.  He  is 
evidently  at  one  with  Prince  Galitzin  in  his  opinion 
that  "  Orthodox  Russians  are  the  only  trustworthy 
support  of  Russian  power " ;  but  if  their  opinion  is 
correct  Russiwi  power  must  lack  support  almost 
entirely  in  Poland,  for  in  1901  74'32  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  Roman  Cathohcs  and  only  7'10  per  cent. 
Orthodox,  the  rest  being  chiefly  Jews. 

The  magnitude  of  the  concessions  proposed  by 
Prince  Imeretinsky  is  in  itself  an  index  of  the  critical 
state  of  pubhc  feehng.  That  Russia,  generally  so 
unyielding,  should  be  willing  to  discuss  such  measures. 
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shows  that  the  Grovemment  is  sensible  of  how  little 
has  been  done — apart  from  the  development  of  trade — 
dming  the  hundred  years  of  Russian  dominion  towards 
a  real  uniBcation  of  Russia  and  Poland.  The  state  of 
feeling  now  is  not  less  insurrectionary  than  it  was  in 
1868,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  Polish  rebellion  to-day 
would  meet  wiui  support  from  Poles,  not  in  Poland 
only,  but  beyond  its  borders,  and  the  international 
complications  which  would  thus  ensue  might  be  fraught 
with  consequences  very  serious  to  Russia.' 

8.  Finland 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  covers  an  area 
of  about  the  same  size  as  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
addition  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  belongs  geologic^y 
to  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Its  surface  consists 
chiefly  of  gneiss  and  granite  rocks  hollowed  out  by  glacial 
action  into  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  water  forming 
11  per  cent  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  eoimtry  and 
19  per  cent  of  its  central  portion.  In  addition  to  the 
lakes,  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  north  are  covered 
witii  swamps  and  bogs,  while  the  area  under  forest  is 
estimated  at  64  per  cent  Only  a  tenth  is  under 
cultivation,  and  of  this  5  per  cent,  is  grass  land. 
The  soil,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  glaciere,  is  generally 
poor  and  gravelly,  though  m  the  south  there  are  plains 
of  clay  formation,  which  were  formerly  submerged  by 
the  sea  and  now  form  the  richest  soil  in  the  country. 
The  rigorous  climate  of  a  high  latitude  is  tempered 
to  some  extent  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  by  the  large  expanses  of  water— the  Gulfs  of 
Finland  and  Bomnia  and  Lake  I>adoga — by  which  the 
country  is  surrounded  on  three  sides.  The  slope  of 
the  land  being  towards  the  south-west  leaves  it  ex- 
posed mainly  to  warm  winds.  Under  these  circum- 
stances agriculture  is  possible,  though  much  hampered 

1  Time*,  August  13th,  1S9S.     "Foraipi  Office  ReportB,"  Atmiud  Series, 
Noa.  213£,  p.  4;  2226,  p.  17-    Cf.  Introdnetioa,  pp.  II.  12. 
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by  the  cold  summers  ;  for  the  hoar  firosts  of  August 
destroy  com  and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  terriole  famines  by  which 
in  the  past  Finland  has  been  devastated  and  its 
population  decimated.  In  recent  years  the  draining 
of  the  marshes,  where  the  frost-fogs  linger,  has  done 
something  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  this  calamity. 
The  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  countty 
present  striking  differences  of  climate.  In  the  north 
the  winter  lasts  eight  months,  in  the  south  five 
months,  and  Southern  Finland  has  an  average  tem- 
perature of  41°  Fahr.  for  the  whole  year. 

The  country  is  inhabited  by  Finns,  Swedes,  Lapps, 
and  Russians.  The  Finns  are  descended  from  two 
tribes  of  Mongolian  origin  who  migrated  to  Finland 
about  A.D.  700,  the  Ught-htured  Tavasts  of  the  west 
and  the  darker  and  more  vivacious  KareUans  of 
Eastern  Finland.  Swedes,  who  form  the  nobility  and 
upper  classes  and  number  about  250,000,  have 
settled  in  Finland  in  recent  times,  but  linguistic 
evidence  together  with  prehistoric  remains  are  held 
by  some  experts  to  indicate  that  part  of  the  present 
Scandinavian  population  is  descended  from  Scandi- 
navians who  had  made  their  homes  in  Finluid 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Finns  arrived.  The 
Laplanders,  who  also  belong  to  the  Ural-Altaic 
peoples,  have  always  remained  a  separate  race.  They 
are  confined  to  the  extreme  north  and  still  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  subsisting  on  hunting  and  fishing.  Their 
.  numbers  are  decreasing,  the  total  Lapp  population 
being  only  about  1,000,  and  most  of  the  reindeer, 
formerly  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Laplanders, 
now  belong  to  the  Fmns.  The  total  population, 
in  1901  reckoned  at  8,000,000,  has  increasea  rapidly 
during  the  last  half>century,  which  has  been  in  lul 
respects  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  "  The 
average  crops  are  double  what  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago.  .  .  .  Wages  are  still  very  low  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  other  parts  they  have  more 
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than  doubled.  The  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of 
reKef  has  decreased  in  eight  years  from  110,000  to 
68,000,  partly  owing  to  reformed  poor-law  adminis- 
tration, but  largely  the  result  of  economic  progress. 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  income-tax  in  towns, 
small  incomes  have  increased  faster  than  large  ones, 
and  the  people  live  in  much  greater  comfort  than 
formerly.  Bread  mixed  with  pine^bark  and  chopped 
straw,  which  was  once  an  ordinary  article  of  food  in 
bad  years  and  was  generally  eaten  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  is  now  no  Itmger  common."  But  Finland 
has  by  no  means  reached  the  climax  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  still  presents  resources  almost  untouched, 
which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  great  prosperity, 
unless  the  capacity  for  improvement  which  the  country 
undoubtedly  possesses  be  checked  and  hampered  by 
difficulties  arising  from  political  sources.' 

Although  since  1809  a  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  Finland  has  always  possessed  internal  autonomy 
and  its  own  laws  and  constitution.  If  its  governmental 
machinery  does  not,  perhaps,  quite  merit  the  epithet 
"ideal"  bestowed  upon  it  in  1868  by  the  Dutch  jurist. 
Van  der  Vlugt,  it  has  in  practice  worked  remarkably 
well,  and  has  secured  to  the  country  a  degree  of 
prosperity  and  enlightenment  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  most-  advanced  of  Western  nations.  The  Diet  con- 
sists of  four  estates — the  nobles,  the  clergy  (including 
teachers  of  higher  schools  and  the  University),  the 
burgesses,  and  the  peasantry.  The  Senate,  which 
answers  to  the  Ministry  in  other  nations,  has  two 
sections,  the  Kconomic  Department  and  the  Judicial, 
which  is  mainly  a  supreme  court.  The  Economic 
Department  is  subdivided  into  the  departments  of 
finance,  church,  mihtary,  public  instruction,  taxation, 
agriculture,  commerce  and  communications,  corre- 
sponding to  the  various  ministries  elsewhere,  but  the 
Finnish   Senate,  unlike   other  constitutional  Cabinets, 

'"Statiatuk   Arebok   (or   Hnkad,"    1903,   p.    4.      N.    C.    Frederiksen, 
"  Finland,"  eh.  1. 
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does  not  depend  upon  party  majorities  in  the  Diet. 
The  weak  point  of  the  system  is  its  connection  with 
the  Tsar,  who  must  take  the  initiative  in  all  legisla- 
tive enactments,  and  communicates  with  his  Finnish 
Cabinet  through  the  medium  of  the  (iovemor-General 
of  Finland  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland  in 
St.  Petersburg.  If,  as  at  the  present  time,  nMther  of 
these  officials  is  a  Finlander,  the  Tsar  is  not  likely 
to  be  informed  of  the  true  desires  of  the  Finnish 
people  or  kept  in  sympathy  with  their  aspirations. 
Local  government  is  entirely  democratic.  Towns  of  over 
2,000  inhabitants  may  elect  municipal  councillors,  and 
generally  do  so.  "  The  large  country  communes 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  alwa^  preferred  to 
decide  matters  in  general  assembly.  The  executive 
authority  and  the  ordinary  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  chosen  by  this  general  assembly. 
Such  a  communal  organisation  necessarily  gives  con- 
siderable strength  to  the  national  life." 

The  State  Church  of  Finland  is  Lutheran :  it  is 
governed  by  its  own  Synod  and  enjoys  a  considerable 
degree  of  autonomy,  for  all  Church  laws  must  first 
pass  the  Synod,  and  can  only  be  treated  by  the  Diet 
and  the  Government  afterwards.  The  bishops,  of 
whom  there  are  three,  and  one  archbishop,  are  chosen 
by  the  Tsar  from  three  candidates  elected  by  secret 
votes  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  Synod  includes 
forty-five  lay  representatives  of  the  congregations, 
which  are  themselves  governed  by  their  own  assemblies 
{kyrkostdmma).  These  institutions,  added  to  the  old 
Swedish  experience  in  self-government,  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  widely  developed  communal 
life  of  the  present  day. 

Finland,  with  its  poor  and  widely  scattered 
population,  has  attained  a  high  standard  of  education. 
It  nas  not  been  tiiought  desirable  to  make  elementary 
education  compulsory,  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  requires  all  persons  who  wish  to 
be  confirmed  and   married  to    be    able  to  read  and 

22 
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write,  and  hence,  except  among  delicate  and  abnormal 
children,  there  are  hanlly  any  illiterates.  Elementary 
schools  are  both  permanent  and  migratory,  and  the 
education  given  is  satisfactory,  though  all  the  teachers 
are  not  specially  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  State  is  very  small  In  1897 
all  communes  were  obliged  by  law  to  establish  within 
a  period  of  ten  years  a  number  of  higher  elementary 
schools  sufficient  to  give  instruction  to  ah  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  years,  and  at 
present  more  man  a  seventh  of  the  total  number  of 
children  are  taught  in  these  schools.  Secondary 
schools  have  been  founded  by  the  State,  the  com- 
munes, and  by  private  individuals,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion are  open  both  to  boys  and  girls.  The  latest 
statistics  (published  1908)  show  that  Finland  in  the 
year  1900-1  possessed  1,878  elementary  schools,  of 
which  295  were  Swedish,  1,561  Finnish,  and  17  Swede- 
Finnish,  48  lyceuras,  and  42  private  preparatory 
schools.  Technicfd  education  is  highly  developed.  To 
the  46  technical  schools  proper,  mduding  the  great 
central  school  at  Helsingfors,  must  be  added  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  schools  and  the  poly- 
technic institute  at  Helsingfors  with  894  students. 
The  University  of  Helsin^ors  had  in  1902  2,401 
matriculated  students,  of  whom  1,211  were  in 
residence,  with  no  less  than  58  professors  and  82 
assistant  professors  and  lecturers.  The  budget  of  the 
University  amoimted  to  £60,000.  The  Finnish  and 
Swedish  languages  are  regarded  as  on  an  equality, 
and  every  omcid  must  be  able  to  speak  both.  It  is 
therefore  especially  burdensome,  as  well  as  arbitrary, 
to  make  the  Russian  language  compulsory  in  the 
Civil  Service,  as  has  been  recently  ordered.  Such  an 
order  may  be  a  convenience  to  the  Russians  to  whom 
the  Finmsh  service  is  now  thrown  open,  but  it  cwmot 
fiul  to  stimulate  the  growing  discontent  of  the  native 
population.  The  number  of  Russian-speaking  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Grand  Duchy  for  the  year  1900  is  given 
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in  the  Statistical  Year-book  as  5,989,  or  0*22  per  cent, 
of  the  total  inhabitants,  a  proportion  which  is  certainly 
not  large  enough  to  justify  the  new  ordinance  on  any 
plea  of  necessity.' 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  area  of  arable  land  in 
Finland    is    very    small    and    the    quantity  of  gnun 

?roduced  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
'he  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Russia,  which  exports 
grain  to  Finland  of  an  annual  value  of  £1,500,000 
sterling.  Barley,  however,  wherever  cultivated,  grows 
well.  Barley  bread  has  for  centuries  formed  the 
chief  food  of  the  people,  and  still  does  so  in  the  wilds 
of  the  north  and  east.  Rye  and  oats  are  both  grown, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  being  increased  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  recently  developed  dairy 
fanning.  Wheat  is  now  grown  to  a  small  extent  in 
the  south  and  has  proved  a  success.  In  1898  Finland 
produced  2'68  hectolitres  (about  6^  bushels)  of  oats 
and  1-77  hectolitres  (about  8 J  bushtJs)  of  rye  per  head 
of  the  population.  In  1901  the  harvest  was  good  and 
the  import  of  grain  from  Russia  showed  a  considerable 
diminution,  which  will  probably  be  maintained,  for 
large  tracts  of  land  are  annually  being  brought  into 
cultivation  by  clearing  the  forests  and  drainmg  the 
marshes  and  smaller  lakes.  The  number  of  cattle  kept 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  dairying  seems  hkely  to 
become  the  most  important  brandi  of  Finnish  agri- 
culture. Since  1884  Finland  has  followed  the  example 
o£  Denmark  and  introduced  large  co-operative  creameries, 
which  collect  the  milk  of  the  peasants,  and  make  it 
possible,  by  a  scientific  method  of  treatment,  to  realise 
comparatively  high  prices.  The  export  of  butter  in 
1897  reached  a  maximum  quantity  of  14,561  tons. 
Since  that  date  it  has  slightly  decreased,  because  the 
generally  increased  prospenty  of  the  people  has  enabled 
them  to  consume  more  butter  as  well  as  other  luxmies. 
The  Finnish  Government  has  hitherto  ably  seconded 

■  N.  C.  FrederikMD,  "  FioUad,"  ch.  xi.     "  SUtiitiek  Arsbok  fBr  FinUnd," 
1903,  pp.  89,  284-99. 
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the  efforts  of  individuals.  In  1892  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  established,  and  higher  f^ricultural 
instruction  has  recently  been  introduced  at  the 
University  of  Helsingfors.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
fear  that  this  policy  may  be  reversed,  as  "  the  Russian 
Govemor-Gieneral  is  not  in  fevour  of  the  peasants 
obtaining,  as  they  wish,  a  general  education  together 
with  technical  knowledge." 

Agricultural  products  can,  however,  never  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  eiroort  trade  of  Finland ;  but  one 
great  source  of  wealth  it  has,  whicfi  is  still  almost 
untouched,  while  the  resources  of  its  rivals  in  this 
respect  are  becoming  exhausted.  The  forests  of 
Finland  are  immense.  In  1899  it  was  calculated  that 
they  contained  22,896,289  large  trees  and  80,712,501 
smaller  ones,  and  close  to  the  trees  Ues  the  power 
which  will  convert  them  into  wealth.  The  rapids  of 
Finland  number  some  700,  and  a  large  proportion 
are  suitable  for  developing  hydraulic  power  for  industrial 
purposes,  or  for  the  production  of  electrical  energy. 
The  forests  and  waterfalls  together  constitute  a  unique 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  and 
cellulose,  commodities  for  which  the  modem  world, 
with  its  great  consumption  of  paper,  offers  an  unlimited 
demand.  "Already  this  industry  has  attained  large 
proportions.  In  1865  there  were  two  pulp  mills ;  m 
1872  six  more ;  to-day  there  are  over  thirty."  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  export  trade  in 
pulp  and  paper : — 


1,000  niwkl  =  £40. 


Pnlp  utiolM 

Pulp  And  paper  articles  . 

Pnlp 

Ptper 

In   1901   the  total   value  of  the  exports  was  over 
18,000,000   marks    (£520,000),    over    7,000,000   marks 
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(£250,000),  or  more  than  one-half,  being  made  up  of 
timber  (exclusive  of  ships  and  boats),  wood-pulp,  and 
paper,  "During  the  last  few  years  the  owners  of  the 
Finnish  forests  have  seen  their  property  more  than 
double  in  value.  The  timber  merchants  and  owners 
of  saw-mills  have  probably  experienced  an  even  larger 
increase,  and  the  workmen  have  had  their  large  slmre 
of  benefit.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  tliis  consumption,  the 
annual  increase  of  the  forests,  including  the  Crown 
lands,  is  larger  than  the  yearly  felling,  but  both  the 
increase  of  growth  and  output  of  timber  might  be 
greatly  increased.  The  use  of  seed  and  planting  is 
only  beginziing  to  be  understood,  and  the  great  capacity 
of  the  country  for  the  production  of  timber  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  utilised  as  it  ought.  .  .  .  We  have 
"been  astonished  to  find  tiie  seeds  of  such  great  wealth 
in  a  country  which  has  for  so  long  been  notorious  for 
its  poverty."  ^ 

The  industries  of  Finland  cannot  of  course  be 
compared  with  those  of  countries  more  favoured  by 
nature,  yet  dependent  as  it  is  on  importation  for  lis 
coal  and  most  of  its  iron,  it  has  reached  a  very  fair 
degree  of  industrial  development.  As  regards  minerals 
it  has  one  spedality,  its  beautiful  granite,  grey,  brown, 
uid  red,  which  has  been  employed  in  many  of  the 
public  buildings  of  St  Petersburg.  Gold  was  first 
discovered  in  Lapland  in  1867,  but  the  output  was 
insignificant  until  the  year  1900,  when  fresh  discoveries 
were  made  by  a  man  returned  from  Klondyke.  Some 
hundreds  of  men  are  at  present  working  in  Lapland, 
but  the  severe  climate  proves  a  serious  obstacle  to 
work.  For  instance,  in  the  b^inning  of  July  1902 
the  lakes  were  still  firozen  over.  The  extraction  of 
iron  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  of  Finland,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  N.  C.  Frederiksen  "  this  historical  and 
still  mteresting  industry  has  no  fiiture  before  it." 
Finnish  iron   ore  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 

'  N.  C.  Frederilcsen,  "  Finland,"  pp.  10&-10,  H.  Norman,  "  All  the 
Ruaaiaa,"  p.  76.  "  Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Annaal  Series,  No.  2897. 
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coal  to  work  it  must  all  be  imported.  Coal  is  imported 
from  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  import 
from  the  latter  increased  from  £58,000  in  1895  to 
£250,000  in  1901.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industries ;  other  wood 
products  are  tar,  bark  for  tanning  purposes,  matches, 
and  bobbins  for  the  spinning  mills  of  England. 

Textile  industries  rank  next  in  importance.  The 
cotton  trade  has  its  centre  at  Tammemirs,  situated  on 
the  rapids  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nesi,  where  the  trade 
was  introduced  by  a  Scotsman  named  Finlayson,  who 
first  saw  to  what  advantage  the  power  friniished  by 
the  rapids  could  be  turned.  He  himself  was  not 
successful,  but  the  Russian  (Baltic  Provinces)  firm  to 
which  he  sold  his  mill  has  carried  it  on  with  ever- 
increasing  success.  In  1901  the  mill  employed  4,000 
workpeople,  and  its  annual  output  is  £500,000,  most 
of  the  produce  going  to  Russia.  The  enterprise  has 
been  favoured  by  a  special  decree  of  Alexander  II., 
who  OTanted  to  the  town  of  Tammerfors  the  right, 
until  January  1st,  1006,  to  import  all  machinery  and 
raw  material  duty  free,  the  result  being  that  the  town 
is  provided  with  the  newest  and  best  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  that  the  United  Kmgdom  can 
produce.  Tammerfors  possesses  two  other  large  cotton 
mills  worked  by  steam  power,  and  linen  yam  and 
cloth  are  also  made  there  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Tamm^ors  Linen  Factory,  worked  by  water  power, 
employs  600  hands  and  has  a  yearly  output  of  about 
£128,000.  Wool  is  manufactured  at  Helsingfors, 
Tammerfors,  and  Abo  ;  woollen  yam  is  largely  a  factory 
industry,  but  the  peasants  purchase  the  madiine-made 
yam  to  weave  at  home.  The  total  production  of 
woollens  is  now  estimated  at  nearly  10,000,000  marks 
{£400,000).  Woollen  piece  goods  are  imported  frvm 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  abundant  water  power  of 
Finland  has  been  recently  turned  to  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  electric  light  and  acetylene  gas.  The 
acetylene    light    works    are    at    Hamekoski    and    at 
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Linnakoski  near  Imatra,  &om  which  place  it  is  intended 
to  conduct  the  power  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  textile  industries  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
wages  earned  by  faetoiy  hands  genendly.  The  average 
wage  in  the  cotton  trade  for  both  spinners  and  weavers 
is  687  marks  (£25  9s.)  a  year,  against  428  marks  (£17) 
for  spinners  and  467  marks  (£18  18s.)  for  weavers  in 
Russia ;  woollen  weavers  earn  521  marks  (£20  16*.)  in 
Finland,  against  466  marks  (£18  \2s.)  in  Russia.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  employees  in  textile  factories  are  women, 
and  girb  are  a^  largely  ranployed,  especially  in 
weaving.  In  1899  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
industry  was  estimated  at  about  100,000,  or  some 
4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  and  factory  labour 
is  on  the  increase,  while  fu*tisan  labom-  is  decreasing. 
The  output  of  factory-made  goods  in  1899  was  estimated 
at  800,000,000  marks  (£12,000,000)  at  the  least,  while 
that  of  artisan  labour  in  1897  was  only  81,000,000 
marks  (£1,240,000).  In  spite  of  his  higher  wages  the 
Finnish  workman  is  cheaper  than  the  Russian,  though 
not  so  cheap,  i.e.,  productive,  as  an  EngUsh  fectory 
operative.  His  manual  dexterity  is  not  great,  nor  is 
he  quick  in  his  movements ;  the  swift  and  nimble 
fingers  of  the  English  operative  are,  however,  lai^ly 
the  product  of  hereditary  skill  and  long  practice,  so 
that  as  the  manu&ctures  of  Finland  develop  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  may  be  looked  for.  Finns  will 
in  time  replace  the  English  foremen  now  employ^ 
in  Finnish  factories,  an  occupation  for  which  their 
natural  bent  for  science,  especially  in  its  practical 
application,  should  render  them  very  suitable. 

Finland  is  of  necessity  a  latge  importer  of  foreign 
goods.  The  raw  material  of  nearly  ail  industries  and 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  civilised  life  are  not  to  be 
obtained  except  from  abroad,  and  as  Finland  has 
advanced  in  culture  and  prosperity,  its  imports  have 
increased.  Its  export  trade,  which  in  1898  was 
estimated  at  £7,200,000,  or  nearly  £8  per  head  of  the 
total  population,  though  surprisingly  l^ge  (the  export 
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per  head  from  Great  Britain  in  1901  was  £6  14«.),  is 
still  considerably  outdistanced  by  the  import  trade, 
which  in  the  same  year  represented  a  value  of 
287,000.000  marks  (£9.420,000),  and  in  1901,  owing  to 
special  reasons,  of  215,000,000  marks  (£8.600.000). 
But  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  really  so  unfavourable 
as  appears  at  first  sight :  the  value  of  the  imports, 
which  are  subject  to  duty,  is  more  accurately  reckoned 
than  that  of  the  exports,  and  the  cost  of  transport  is 
included.  It  was  calculated  that  of  the  57,000,000  marks 
excess  of  imports  in  1898,  16,250,000  could  be  thus 
accounted  for.  The  investment  of  foreign  capital  in 
Finland  and  the  services  of  the  Finnish  commercial 
marine  reduce  the  excess  still  further.  Russia  heads 
the  list  of  countries  which  send  imports  to  Finland, 
the  bulk  being  grain  and  flour ;  the  chief  Finnish 
exports  to  Russia  are  wood-pulp,  paper,  and  butter. 
England  comes  first  among  countries  receiving  exports 
from  Finland,  the  total  in  1899  being  valued  at 
£2,500.000,  including  £480,000  worth  of  butter  and 
£1,400,000  worth  of  wood  in  various  forms.  The  total 
import  fivm  England  in  the  same  year  was  of  the  value 
of  about  £1,640.000.  In  the  commerce  between 
Finland  and  Germany  the  imports  are  the  greater, 
representing  £8,290,000  against  £660,000  of  export. 
The  German  exports  are  rye,  wool,  clothes,  sugar, 
and  hardware,  particularly  electrical  machinery. 
Timber,  the  staple  Finnish  export,  goes  also  to  France, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  which  send 
in  return  cognac,  wine,  raisins,  railway  waggons,  and 
rope.  Cotton  to  the  value  of  £20,000  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Finnish  tariff,  though  low,  is  still  a  hindrance 
to  the  free  development  of  its  commerce,  and  is 
unimportuit  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  as  only 
those  duties  which  are  not  in  their  nature  pro- 
tective, such  as  the  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  duties,  are 
productive  of  revenue  to  any  extent  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  the  next  step  in  tariff  reform 
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will  be  in  the  direction  of  higher  not  lower  duties,  for 
the  Russian  Government  decided  in  1898  to  assimilate 
the  Finnish  tariff  to  that  of  Russia.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  its  intention  has  been  long  delayed,  partly 
because  Germany  protested,  and  partly  also  because 
the  present  arrangement  is  not  without  advantage 
to  Russia.  In  consequence  of  representations  fi*om 
Germany,  Russia  undertook  not  to  alter  the  Finnish 
tariff  till  December  81st,  1898,  when  the  difference 
might  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  and  the  two  tariffs 
made  identical  after  December  81st,  1908.  The 
present  rule  as  regards  Russia  is  that  all  Russian 
merchandise  can  enter  Finland  free  of  duty,  with  the 
exception  of  brandy,  which  is  forbidden,  and  sugar, 
tobacco,  wine,  liqueurs,  and  margarine,  which  pay 
lower  duties  when  they  enter  Finland  by  way  of 
Russia  than  when  they  come  &om  other  countries. 
Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  may  only  export  to 
Russia  certain  products  of  agriculture  and  other 
industries  of  an  agricultural  nature.  Some  manu- 
factured articles — and  they  are  those  in  which  Fin- 
land has  a  natural  advantage — pay  duty,  although  a 
lower  one  than  is  imposed  by  the  Russian  tariff  on 
the  same  goods  imported  from  other  countries ;  but 
as  the  quantity  which  may  be  imported  in  any  year 
is  veiT  limited,  the  result  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  higher  tariff.  It  is  apparently  to  this  arrange- 
ment  that  Mr.  Henry  Norman  refers  when  he  says 
that  "  all  Finnish  produce  enters  the  great  Russian 
market  under  a  differential  duty,  that  is,  practically, 
a  bounty."  The  inclusion  of  Finland  under  a  tariff 
union  with  Russia  would,  it  is  true,  abolish  the 
present  rather  anomalous  position  which  makes  her  a 
foreign  country  in  respect  of  tariffs,  but  whatever 
the  theoretical  anomaues  of  the  situation  may  be, 
Finland  prefers  to  retain  them  rather  than  see  her 
growing  manufactures  blighted  by  prohibitive  duties. 
The  introduction  of  the  Russian  tariff  would  mean 
the   arres-t    of   manufacturing    derelopmeut    and    the 
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entire  destruction  of  Finnish  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. It  would  increase  the  price  of  all  imports,  and 
by  destroying  the  import  tnide,  it  would  also  hinder 
export  "  It  would  not,"  says  Professor  Frederiksen, 
"as  is  the  case  with  tariff  unions  between  many 
other  countries,  be  an  advance.  It  would  be  an 
enormous  set-back  to  the  whole  civilisation.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Finnish  nation  will  not  be  obliged 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  this  menace." ' 

The  policy  of  unification  by  which  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  are  being  moulded  to  the  same  pattern 
as  its  centre  was  first  appUed  to  Finland  in  1898,  and 
has  since  been  carried  on  with  vigour  and  determina- 
tion. Up  to  that  time,  in  spite  of  some  signs  of  the 
coming  change,  Finland  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
political  freedom  unknown  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  When  the  Grand  Duchy  was  ceded 
to  Russia  by  Sweden  in  1809,  the  Tsar,  Alexander  I., 
signed  a  declaration  wherein  he  confirmed  and  ratified 
the  religion  and  fimdamental  laws  of  the  land  "according 
to  the  Constitution."  These  constitutional  rights,  which 
the  Finns  inherited  frt>m  the  days  of  their  union  with 
Sweden,  have  been  assured  to  them  on  oath  by  each 
successive  Tsar  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
by  Nicholas  II.  among  the  number.  Of  late  years 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  Russian  publicists 
to  explain  away  the  constitutional  rights  of  Finland, 
to  axgae  that  the  Diet  was  a  body  created  by  Russia, 
and  that  what  a  Tsar  had  given  a  Tsar  could  t^e  away. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  plain  declarations  made  by 
Alexander  I.  in  1809  and  1810,  and  by  Alexander  II. 
in  1868,  of  the  "  I^aw  on  the  Diet "  in  1869,  by  which 
the  summoning  of  the  Diet  was  made  periodical,  and 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  initiative  of  the  Diet 
by  Alexander  III.  in  1886,  these  arguments  were 
bound  to  appear  something  more  than  sophisticaL     It 

'  N.  C.  FnderikMQ,  "Finlmnd,"  du.  vi.,  vii.  H.  Notnun,  "All  tlie 
RuMws,"  chs.,iT.,  T.  "  Foreig-h  Office  Reports,"  Annual  Series,  No.  2897. 
"  Statittidt    Anbok  ffir  Flnlud,"  1903,  p.   165 
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remained  an  indisputable  fact  that  Finland  possessed 
a  Parliament  of  her  own  comprising  four  estates,  and 
that  all  political  action  in  Finland  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate^must  in  short  proceed  according 
to  law  and  not  merely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  an 
autocratic  sovereign.  The  miUtaiy  system  of  Finland 
formed  another  striking  exception  to  that  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  As  late  as  1878  Finland  had  no 
regular  mihtary  system  ;  in  that  year  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  was  desired  by  Russia  and  conceded  by  the 
Diet.  The  period  of  active  service  was  three  years,  but 
only  one-fifth  of  the  conscripts  served  in  the  regular 
army,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reserve.  No  one  but 
Finfanders  could  serve  in  the  army,  and  the  oath  was 
"  to  defend  the  throne  and  fatherland,"  so  that  the 
Finnish  army  was  practically  a  national  militia.  The 
conditions  of  military  service  and  the  economic  ad- 
ministration of  the  army  were  dependent  on  the 
Diet  and  were  expressly  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

General  Kourapatkine,  who  in  1898  became  Minister 
of  War,  signalised  his  accession  to  power  by  an  attack 

Xn  this  national  army.  In  that  year  G^eral  Bob- 
iff,  who  had  proved  a  most  useful  agent  in  tiie 
Russification  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Finland,  with  instructions  to  bring 
about  the  closest  union  between  the  Grand  Duchy  and 
Russia.  Acan-ding  to  the  Constitution  (par.  71)  the 
laws  of  Finland  can  be  altered  only  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Duke,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  estates.  The  Mihtary  Reform  Law  of 
189ft  was,  however,  laid  before  the  Diet  at  Helsingfors 
on  January  24th,  not  for  their  sanction,  but  merely 
that  they  might  consider  the  best  means  of  adapting 
the  measure  to  local  conditions.  The  authority  of  the 
Diet  was  thus  completely  set  aside ;  the  excuse  given, 
that  the  measure  in  question  was  one  of  Imperial  not 
of  local  interest,  being  sufficiently  specious  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  change  was  to  be 
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met  by  the  taxation  of  the  Finnish  people,  while  Russia 
was  to  acquire,  without  cost  to  herself,  the  use  of 
Finnish  troops  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  new  law  were :  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  service  from  three  to  five  years  ;  the  assump- 
tion of  power  to  send  Finlanders  to  serve  in  Russian 
regiments,  under  Russian  officers,  and  in  any  part  of  the 
empire ;  a  nearly  fourfold  increase  in  the  number  of 
conscripts ;  the  payment  to  Russia  of  an  annual  war 
subsidy  of  some  £700,000.  The  law  was  signed  by  the 
Tsar  on  July  12th,  1899,  and  was  to  come  into  force 
in  1908.  The  Imperial  Manifesto  of  February  15th, 
1899,  struck  even  more  deeply  at  the  root  of  Finnish 
liberties.  In  this  Manifesto  the  Tsar  sa^s :  "  Whilst 
maintaining  in  full  force  the  now  prevailing  statutes 
which  concern  the  promulgation  of  local  laws  touching 
exclusively  the  internal  affairs  of  Finland,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  which  laws  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
general  legislation  of  the  empire."  The  preservation 
of  constitutional  rights  against  a  declaration  like  this 
became  of  course  an  Imptossibility.  The  Diet  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  merely  consultative  body, 
and  the  word  of  the  Tsar  becune  the  practical  law 
of  the  land. 

The  Senate  seems  from  the  beginning  to  have 
recognised  the  hopelessness  of  its  position.  At  first 
it  was  reluctant  to  promulgate  the  Manifesto  until  a 
protest  had  been  entered  against  the  change,  but  finally 
it  was  decided  that  the  promulgation  should  be  made 
and  a  deputation  sent  afterwards  to  the  Tsar  consisting 
of  spokesmen  from  the  four  estates.  The  deputation 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  as  the  Tsar  reftised  to 
give  it  audience,  another  and  larger  deputation,  bearing 
a  petition  signed  by  over  half  a  million  Finlanders, 
next  approached  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland 
(M.  de  Plehve).  Again  the  Finlanders  were  denied 
a  hearing,  and  tiie  deputies  ordered  to  leave  St.  Peters- 
burg.    Even  in  Russia  itself  the  military  reform  scheme 
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was  not  viewed  with  unanimous  approval  In  February 
1901  the  Council  of  State  rejected  it  by  a  laiffe 
majority,  being  led  to  this  conclusion  chiefly  by  tne 
influence  of  M.  de  Witte,  who  attacked  it  on  financif^ 
grounds.  The  functions  of  the  Council  of  State  are, 
however,  purely  advisory,  and  in  this  case,  as  often 
before,  its  advice  was  not  accepted.  In  September 
1901  a  majority  of  the  Finnish  Senate  decided  to 
promulgate  the  MiUtary  Service  Law,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  address  a  humble  memorandum  to  the  Tsar, 
sohciting  his  assurance  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  institutions  of  Finland.  To  this  memorandum 
the  Tsar  replied  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Finland,  to  the  effect  that  "  His  Majesty  does  not 
And  the  present  occasion  suitable  to  address,  as  the 
Senate  desires,  to  the  Finnish  people  a  new  assurance 
as  to  the  maintenance  for  the  future  of  their  local 
institutions.  The  disquieting  apprehensions,  which  are 
now  by  evil-minded  people  being  disseminated  among 
the  population,  point  to  the  necessity  of  securing  public 
order  oy  means  of  administrative  measures.'  This 
letter  was  generally  regarded  as  a  severe  rebuif,  and  the 
gravest  misgivings  were  felt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "  administrative  measures."  The  apprehensions 
entertained  were  speedily  justified  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  four  members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  against  the 
promulgation  of  the  law. 

The  new  measure  was  not,  howevCT,  yet  regarded 
as  law  in  the  eyes  of  the  people;  ancient  usage  in 
Finland  requires  that  a  law  to  be  vaHd  must  not 
only  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate  and  published  in 
Tf^  Official  Gazette,  but  must  also  be  read  aloud  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  churches.  This  custom  vave  an 
opportunity  for  fresh  protest.  Some  hundred  cleiw- 
men  reAised  to  read  the  new  law  and  thus  make 
themselves  parties  to  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 
In  other  parishes,  where  the  clergy  began  to  read, 
the  congregations  immediately  left  ttie  churches.  The 
majority  of  the  communes  refused  to  elect  members 
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to  the  conscription  boards,  and  the  entire  medical 
board  of  Finland  tendered  Uieir  resignation  in  order 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  appointing  medical  officers 
to  examine  the  recruits. 

The  levy  took  place  in  the  spnng  of  1902.  The 
new  law  leaves  it  "  for  the  present "  to  tiie  discretion 
of  the  Russian  Minister  of  War  to  determine  the 
number  of  conscripts  to  be  demanded  in  any  one 
year.  "  The  Russian  authorities  were  desirous  of 
smoothing  over  the  transition  period,  and  of  being 
in  a  position  to  point  out  to  the  Finnish  peasantry 
that,  in  fact,  fewer  demands  were  made  on  them  under 
the  new  law  than  under  the  old.  It  was  accordingly 
decided  that  only  so  many  young  men  of  military 
age  should  be  called  up  for  active  service  as  would 
suffice  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Finnish  Dragoons 
and  the  regiment  of  Finnish  Guards.  The  number 
of  recruits  required  was  280,  and  the  number  of  yoimg 
men  of  military  age  in  the  Grand  Duchy  from  whom 
this  small  number  had  to  be  chosen  was,  in  round 
figures,  25,000.  The  chances  of  selection  were  therefore 
extremely  small  in  each  individual  case,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  authorities  counted  on  this  fact 
as  likely  to  stimulate  the  attendance  at  the  levy.  They 
argued  that,  where  the  personal  risk  was  so  small,  the 
lads  would  not  care  to  stay  away  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  protest  on  constitutional  grounds."  But 
the  event  was  to  show  that  they  had  entirely  underrated 
the  strength  of  Finnish  independence.  The  peasant 
recruits  proved  not  less  determined  to  protect  their 
political  liberties  than  the  doctors  and  members  of 
communes,  and  no  fewer  than  15,000,  or  some  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  refused  to  present  them- 
selves. A  further  manifestation  of  the  popular  feeling 
was  given  on  the  day  of  the  levy  (Apnl  18th),  when 
a  crowd  assembled  in  the  Senate  Square  at  Helstngfors 
and  hooted  the  unpopular  members  of  the  Senate  who 
had  sanctioned  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  A  harm- 
less street  demonstration  furnished  General  Kaigorod(^ 
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with  an  excuse  for  calling  out  the  Cossacks,  who 
attacked  the  crowd  with  savage  violence,  beating  even 
women  with  their  knouts.  This  disturbance  was 
followed  by  an  Imperial  rescript,  in  which  the  Tsar 
stated  that  his  Finnish  subjects  had  been  misled  as  to 
his  intentions  concerning  the  levy,  and  that,  in  response 
to  the  representations  of  the  Senate,  he  had  agreed  to 
prolong  the  levy  beyond  June  24th,  the  date  fixed  by 
law.  The  rescript  concluded  with  these  words :  "  The 
failure  of  the  recruits  to  present  themselves  at  the  levy 
will  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion which  have  prevailed  in  Finland  during  the  last 
century  are  inadequate  to  safeguard  the  peaceful 
development  of  political  institutions  and  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  law."  This  statement  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  it  was  plainly 
the  reversal  of  the  methods  of  administration  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  last  half-century,  and  not  those 
methods  themselves,  which  was  accountable  for  the 
existing  discontent.  During  this  same  month  of  April 
fresh  powers  *'  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
tranquilhty"  were  conferred  on  General  Bobrikolf,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  proceeded  to  send  into  exUe  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  Finland. 

The  summer  of  1902  passed  uneventfully ;  but  on 
September  80th  six  ordinances  were  published,  of 
which  the  first  reduced  the  Senate  to  a  position  of 
complete  dependence  upon  the  Governor-General,  and 
the  second  enabled  the  "  reformed  Senate "  to  dismiss 
without  trial  any  administrative  official  not  appointed 
directiy  hy  the  Tsm".  The  third  ordinance  authorised 
tiie  Judicial  Department  of  the  Senate,  which  by  the 
first  was  made  tne  mere  tool  of  the  Governor-General, 
to  dismiss  the  judges  at  will ;  and  by  the  fourth  it  was 
enacted  that  no  official  could  be  brought  to  trial 
without  the  consent  of  his  superiors.  This  law  was 
especially  intended  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
police,  who  had  hitherto  been  responsible  to  the  Law 
Courts  for  the  legality  of  their  actions,  with  the  result 
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that  policemen  were  condemned  by  the  Courts  for 
actions  which  had  been  praised  and  rewarded  by  a 
Governor. 

On  JanuAiT  12th  (25th},  1903,  the  Tsar  decreed  the 
punishment  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  conscripts  who 
had  refiised  to  attend  the  levy  of  the  previous  year. 
Those  who  occupied  adminstrative  posts  were  to  be 
dismissed ;  none  of  the  absentees  were  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  country  for  the  next  five  years  ;  in  granting 
public  loans  to  communes  regard  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  implicated  in 
resistance  to  the  levy.  The  point  of  this  last  proviso 
becomes  clear  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the 
spring  of  1908  Finland  suffered  severely  from  famine, 
and  the  small  relief  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor-General  were  thus  closed  against  communes 
which  had  upheld  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
New  regulations  for  the  Governor-General,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  articles,  were  issued  on  April  2nd, 
1908.  They  formed  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  regula- 
tions for  the  Senate  of  September  80th,  1902,  and 
aimed  at  a  transfer,  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  of 
the  powers,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
Governor-General.  By  Article  21  all  schools  were 
placed  under  his  supervision,  and  he  must  endeavour 
so  to  direct  the  instruction  "  that  a  spirit  of  affection 
towards  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  Russia  may  be 
imparted  to  the  youths."  Omer  "  reforms "  of  this 
period  have  been  the  abolition  of  Finnish  postage 
stamps,  an  increased  censorship  of  the  press  leading 
to  the  suppression  or  suspension  of  a  number  of 
newspapers,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
language  into  the  Senate,  the  army,  where  candidates 
for  the  rank  of  sei^ant  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Russian,  to  the  railways  and  into 
all  classical  and  real  lyceums,  where  twenty-nine  and 
forty  hours  a  week  respectively  must  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  Russian,  while  me  power  of  dismissal 
given  to  General    Bobrikoff   has    also  been  liberally 
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exercised.^  Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  offices  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Rein. 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  and 
Count  Mannerheim,  who  was  not  only  dismissed  but 
exiled  sine  die. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  five  years  Finlanders 
have  thus  witnessed  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  of  all  the  liberal  institutions 
of  which  they  were  so  justly  proud.  The  Diet,  the 
Law  Courts,  the  national  militia,  the  press,  the  schools, 
and  even  personal  and  domestic  liberty  have  been 
attacked,  and  all  this  has  been  done,  not  in  consequence 
of  any  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  Finland,  but  simply 
because  the  autonomy  of  the  countay  was  an  anoinaly 
in  that  system  of  unification  which  now  holds  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Tsar.  This 
policy  has  not  wanted  apologists,  however,  even  in 
England.  Finland,  it  is  argued,  is  not  only  an 
exception  to  the  Russian  rule  of  homogeneity  through- 
out the  empire,  but  is  a  standing  menace  to  all  the 
frinciples  on  which  Russian  autocracy  is  based.  While 
'inland  retains  constitutional  rights,  it  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  every  aspirant  to  the  pmitical  freedom  which 
Russia  cannot  grant,  and  an  encouragement  to  Nihilist 
conspirators.  Mr.  F.  T.  Jane,  writing  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle  for  March  6th,  1899,  said :  "  One  way  or 
another,  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  the  fingers  of 
all  these  people  have  been  pointing  to  'free  Finland,' 
much  as  once  they  pointed  to  the  Balkan  States.  The 
Russian  speaks  and  Uves  in  proverbs,  and  that  about 
sauce  for  the  goose  being  sauce  for  the  gander  has  been 
much  hammered  into  his  head  in  a  quiet  way  of  late. 
Hence  Finland  becomes  a  problem."  Another  apologist, 
Mr.   Henry  Norman,   hints   at   a  foreign  invasion   of 

'  The  Bp«cial  correapoDdent  of  The  Morning  Foil  in  the  issue  of 
December  2nd,  1903,  stated  that  the  number  of  persona  exiled  up  to  the 
end  of  November  was  fortf .  The  alternative  of  deportation  to  Riueia  bad 
only  jost  been  pnt  into  practice,  tbe  first  deported  persons  being  the  premier 
Count  of  Finland  and  his  son.  The  newspftpers  are  forbidden  to  discuss,  or 
even  to  mentioti  snob  events. 

23 
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Russia  by  way  of  Finland,  though  he  does  not  say 
from  what  quarter  he  expects  this  invasion  to  a>me, 
and  justifies  the  new  army  law  on  this  ground.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  side  issue ;  his  main  contention  is 
that  Russia  has  the  power  to  crush  Finland,  and 
that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  she  is  only  following 
the  example  of  all  other  great  nations  in  deuing  with  a 
weaker  people.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  privileges 
of  the  loyal  and  law-abiding  Finns  do  actually  imperil 
the  existence  of  the  great  Russian  Empire,  this  view 
might  be  capable  of  defence,  though  even  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Russia's  greatness  is  geo- 
graphical rather  than  social,  and  that  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  she  stands  many  steps  lower  down  than 
Finland,  That  the  8,000,000  inhabitants  of  Finland 
should  prove  a  dan^r  to  the  135,000,000  of  Russia  is 
a  proposition  evidently  absurd,  but  if  anything  can 
convert  Finland  into  a  danger  to  the  empire  it  will 
be  the  policy  which  is  estranging  her  passionate  loyalty 
and  filling  a  contented  people  with  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  the  petition  which  three  prominent 
exiles,  Count  Mannerheim,  Mr.  Eugen  Wolff,  ex- 
British  vice-consul  at  Viborg,  and  Mr.  Magnus 
Rosendal,  endeavoured  to  present  to  the  Tsar  on 
November  6th,  1903,  during  his  visit  to  Darmstadt. 
After  enumerating  the  recent  breaches  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  petitioners  concluded  :  "  Dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  are  everywhere  found  in  the  land.  The 
new  rigtme  has  been  further  aggravated  by  the 
dictatorial  power  confided  to  the  Governor-General  in 
open  violation  of  the  law.  Citizens  who  conscientiously 
adhere  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
refuse  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  decrees  which  have 
caused  the  confusion  and  disorder,  are  being  persecuted 
as  enemies  of  '  the  order  of  the  State  and  the  general 
tranquillity,'  treated  as  malefactors,  arrested,  impnsoned, 
subjected  to  insulting  domiciliary  visits,  or  even  exiled 
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according  to  the  whims  of  the  Governor-General 
or  of  his  subordinates  ;  aM  this  without  any  charge 
having  been  established  against  them  by  legal  inquiry. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  evident  that  crime 
has  increased  to  a  dangerous  extent  whilst  the  number 
of  convicted  criminals  has  greatly  decreased,  although 
the  police  forces  have  been  strengthened  beyond  all 
reason.  But  the  chief  occupation  of  the  police  consists 
in  spying  on  honest  and  respectable  citizens,  whilst 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  detection  of  crime 
are  treated  as  of  secondary  importwice.  .  .  .  The 
worst  elements  in  the  population  are  brought  forward 
and  employed  by  those  who  allege  that  they  are 
executing  Your  Majesty's  wishes,  are  being  rewarded 
and  paid  for  spying  and  denunciation,  whereby  a  state 
of  corruption  hitherto  unknown  and  unimagined  is 
beinff  spread  in  ever  greater  measure  amongst  the 
population." 

The  depopulation  of  Finland,  which  will  entail  a 
great  loss  to  Russia,  is  the  certain  outcome  of  the 
present  policy  of  unification.  Bmigration  is  proceeding 
with  unprecedented  rapidity.  During  the  seven  years 
ending  1898  the  average  yearly  emigration  from 
Finland  was  3,878.  In  1899,  the  year  of  the  Manifesto 
which  first  disclosed  the  destiny  in  store  for  Finland, 
the  number  rose  to  12,075  ;  in  1900  it  was  10,397 ;  in 

1901,  12,561  ;  and  in  1902  it  had  reached  15,000.* 

4.  The  Baltic  Provinces 

The  three  provinces  of  Livland,  Estland,  and 
Courland,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  are  of  immense  importance  to  Russia,  are 
amongst  her  more  recent  acquisitions.      The   Lettish 

'  TimtM,  Mkrch  20th,  30tli,  1809 ;  Febnuiy  28th,  September  17tih, 
1901 ;  Jnne  21st,  £4th,  September  30th,  1902 ;  Februur  IMh,  May  12th, 
October  2nd,  November  11th,  12tb,  1903.  Weekb  Timet,  March  14th, 
Mb^   2Dd,   1902.      Moning   PaH,   April  30th   (article    dated),    July    31st, 

1902.  Daihf  Chroniek,  March  6th,  1899.  "  Foreign  Office  Reporbi,"  Annual 
Series,  No.  3,066,  pnbljshe4  September  1903.  "Statiatisk  Arsbok  ffir 
Finland,"  p.  61. 
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tribes  by  whom  the  provinces  were  peopled  were 
conquered  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  and  incorporated  by  them  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  conquests  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 
broke  up  the  Lettish  Confederation  and  dispersed  its 
members :  Estland  submitted  to  Sweden,  while  Livland 
and  Courland  sought  protection  irom  Poland.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  provinces  em- 
braced the  Reformed  religion,  secured  freedom  of  con- 
science local  self-government,  and  equal  individual  rights, 
before  the  law.  In  Estland  these  privileges  w^ere  con- 
firmed as  4  condition  of  submission  to  Sweden ;  Courland 
obtained  them  by  the  independent  eflForts  of  its  own 
government ;  in  Livland  the  Prixnkgvim  Sigismundi 
AugusH  in  1561  conferred  upon  the  people  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  I^utheran  faith  in  churcn  and  school, 
self-government  and  taxation,  and  German  law  and 
justice.  When  in  1710  Livland  and  Estland  were 
conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  1795  when 
Courland  submitted  to  Catherine  II.,  these  privileges 
were  solemnly  confirmed,  and  for  a  hundred  years  uie 
Baltic  Provinces  floiuished  securely  in  the  possession 
of  their  own  reUgious,  judicial,  educational,  and  com- 
munal, institutions.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  German 
language  and  customs  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
never  regarded  themselves  as  Germans,  but  claimed 
to  be  as  Russian  as  the  Tsar,  who,  like  themselves, 
traced  his  descent  to  German  ancestors.  No  race 
hatred  or  the  resentment  natural  to  a  conquered  nation 
ever  embittered  the  relations  of  the  provinces  with 
Russia ;  their  loyalty  was  unquestioned,  their  content- 
ment absolute.  Had  there  been  in  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces a  trace  of  that  animosity  which  is  always 
smouldering  between  Poland  and  Russia,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  Russia  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  the  course  of  policy  which  she  initiated  in  1885. 
The  Panslavist  movement  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
its  ideal  of  the  union  of  all  Slavonic  races  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  marred  by  the 
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independent  institutions  and  alien  religion  of  three  oi 
its  own  provinces. 

The  task  therefore  to  which  Russia  addressed  her- 
self was  not  that  of  crushing  out  a  hostile  nationality, 
but  of  supfHantin^  free  institutions  by  officialism,  and 
freedom  of  cortscience  by  the  cult  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  It  was  in  race  diiference,  however,  that  she 
found  her  vantage  ground.  The  frision  between  the 
Lettish  peasantry  and  the  Gicrman  nobility  and  clemr 
had  never  been  complete,  and  the  riit  was  graduuiy 
widened  by  the  influence  of  Slavonic  emissaries,  who 
in  1882  succeeded  in  stirring  up  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  gainst  the  nobility.  This  disturbance  gave  a 
pretext  for  Russian  intervention,  and  between  1885 
and  1889  all  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  were 
withdrawn.  The  last  vestiges  of  manorial  justice  and 
of  tribunals  under  the  German-speaking  nobility  were 
abolished,  the  Lutheran  clei^  were  forbidden  to  teach 
or  exercise  control  in  the  schools  which  they  had  built, 
the  German  language,  and  even  the  Lettish  dialect, 
were  prohibited,  and  Russian  made  compulsory  in 
schools,  on  railways,  and  in  all  official  communications. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  education  did  not  profit  by 
these  changes.  Elementary  education  had  been  made 
compulsory  in  1819,  and  the  elonentary  schools  were 
under  the  suidahee  of  the  clergy,  who  saw  to  it  that 
the  education  given  was  satisfactory.  The  results  they 
achieved  are  shown  by  a  comparison  between  .  the 
number  of  illiterates  in  these  provinces  and  in  the 
empire  generally.  In  1885  it  was  estimated  that  73 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  population  were  unable 
to  read  and  write,  while  in  Livland  the  percentage  was 
under  8  and  in  Estland  2'8  per  cent.  In  1886  parish 
committees  were  deprived  of  the  control  of  their  schools, 
which  were  placed  under  inspectors  responsible  to  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Secondary  schools,  which  have 
been  similarly  Russianised,  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  places  of  higher  education,  since  their  one  aim  is  to 
teach  the  Russian  language.     The  University  of  Dorpat 
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enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  was  largely  frequented 
and  had  produced  scholars  of  eminence,  but  these 
considerations  did  not  prevent  the  same  process  being 
applied  to  it  It  was  entirely  remodelled  and  made 
into  a  Russian  institution,  with  even  its  name  chai^red 
for  the  more  Russian-sounding  appellation  of  Yuneff. 
The  result  was  that  its  academic  status  was  lowered, 
the  number  of  students  diminished,  and  it  has  now 
no  educational  importance  whatever.  Religious  pro- 
selytising was  carried  on  with  zeal ;  the  Lutheran 
clergy  were  suspended  on  the  most  trifling  pretexts,  and 
no  successors  were  appointed  ;  new  churches  were  not 
allowed  to  be  built ;  the  number  of  Orthodox  churches 
was  at  the  same  time  multiplied,  and  pressure  of  all 
kinds  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  in  order  to 
secure  *'  conversions."  Uniformity,  civil  and  religious, 
has  thus  to  a  large  extent  been  secured  in  the  Baltic 
Pro\'inces,  but  the  bureaucratic  ideal  has  only  been 
attained  by  sacrifices  which  must  in  the  long  run 
involve  Uie  deterioration  of  the  inhabitants.' 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  is 
due  in  no  small  d^ree  to  their  excellent  system  of 
land  tenure.  Agrarian  reforms  were  undertaken  early 
in  Uie  nineteenUi  century  and  were  carried  through 
with  Uie  sympathy  and  concurrence  of  the  landlords. 
Estland  led  the  way  in  1802,  and  Livland  followed 
in  1804  by  substituting  for  forced  labour  a  money 
payment  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  peasants.  In  1811  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
was  decreed  by  the  Landtag  of  Estland,  though  the 
reform  was  not  carried  out  till  1816.  Courland  and 
Livland  followed  in  1817  and  1818.  Further  agrarian 
reforms  were  instituted  tn  1846  and  continued  till 
1853.  The  peasuit^  were  protected  in  their  possessions 
by  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  law  between  manor 
and  peasant,  or  homestead  {Bauerhof)  land,  the  limits 

■  Enut  Ton  der  Bruggen,  "Dm  heatige  RiueUnd,"  ch.  xii.  I.  tmi 
Dorneth,  "Die  Rnwificinuig  der  OstBeeproTiniea."  "Du  Stutancht  dea 
nusischen  Rticbee,"  p.  22fi.     Cr^ange,  "  Histoire  de  Raaue,"  p.  900. 
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of  subdivision  were  fixed,  forced  service  was  everywhere 
replaced  by  money  payments,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  land  to  peasants  unless 
it  included  a  proper  proportion  of  arable  and  grazing 
ground.  The  process  was  long  and  expensive,  but 
its  result  was  the  absolute  security  of  peasant  owners 
and  the  increased  credit  both  of  large  and  small 
proprietors.  More  than  half  of  the  totu  area  of  the 
province  is  now  the  hereditary  property  of  peasant 
owners.  According  to  the  survey  of  1878-5  the  value 
of  the  land  held  by  peasants  amounted  to  500,487 
thalers  (£72,980),  as  compared  with  426,530  thalers 
(£62,202),  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  possession  of 
large  proprietors.  There  are  no  village  or  common 
lands  as  in  Russia  proper,  so  that  landless  peasants 
must  either  work  for  nire  on  the  land  or  find  employ- 
ment in  towns.  The  predominance  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors has  not  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  gener^y,  because  the  peasants  have  been 
able,  by  means  of  co-operation,  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  advantages  usually  confined  to  the  owners  of  large 
estates.  For  example,  in  1888  a  society  was  formed 
called  "The  Baltic  Dairy  Union"  which  enables 
peasant  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
a  skilled  instructor,  and  arranges  for  the  export  of  their 
produce.  The  Imperial  Economic  Society  of  Livland. 
founded  in  1855  for  the  promotion  of  agricultiu^,  finds 
a  wide  sphere  of  activity  in  making  loans  and  grants 
to  agricultural  and  cattle-breeding  societies.  In  1899 
it  founded  a  Lettish  School  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
the  sons  of  small  proprietors  and  peasant  farmers 
might  receive  a  thorough  education  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture,  for  an  annual  fee  of  75  roubles. 

The  soil  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  is  not  especially  fertile, 
but  the  enlightment  and  energy  shown  by  its  cultivators 
have  attained  the  best  results.  The  three-field  system 
which  prevails  in  Russia  was  abandoned,  as  early  as  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  many- 
field  system.     Clover    and    other    fodder  grasses    are 
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cultivated  and  artificial  manures  are  largely  used.  The 
chief  crops  raised  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Of  late 
years  the  harvests  have  not  been  good ;  in  1900  the 
long  stretch  of  tropical  weather  with  hardly  a  drop 
of  rain  shrivelled  np  everything,  and  not  only  was  the 
grain  scarce  and  poor,  but  in  many  places  the  formers 
had  not  sufficient  hay  and  straw  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter,  and  some  of  them  had  to  take  the  thatch 
from  the  roof  to  keep  their  stock  alive.  This  dry 
year  was  followed  by  one  of  excessive  rain,  which 
spoilt  the  hay  and  grain  crops  and  injured  potatoes. 
The  crops  raised  are  never  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  population,  which  is  supplied  from  Central  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Potatoes  and  nax  are  sown  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  former  chiefly  in  Estland,  the  latter 
in  Livland.  Estland  exceeds  all  the  other  governments 
of  Russia  in  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  potatoes, 
which  form  a  staple  article  of  food  among  the  peasantry, 
but  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  distilling  purposes.  Cattle 
rearing  and  dairy  farming  are  becoming  constantly 
more  important ;  to  every  hundred  of  the  population 
there  are  twenty  horses,  thirty-nine  head  of  cattle, 
and  forty-eight  sheep.  Butto*  and  e^gs  are  largely 
exported,  chiefly  to  England,  and  of  late  years  have 
formed  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of  the  Baltic 
ports.  The  provinces  are  situated  within  the  foresi; 
zone,  but  the  trees  have  been  largely  cleared,  so  that 
now  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  is  forest  land.' 

The  industry  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  is  chiefly  of 
a  semi-agricultural  nature — that  is  to  say,  it  consists 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
district  and  also  of  imported  raw  material,  such  as 
cotton.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  industry 
is  75,000  and  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
is  120,000,000  roubles.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  cotton,  spirit  distilling,  and  mechanical  industries. 

'  "Bericbt  uber  die  Verbandlangen  der  Ksiserlichen  LiTUadischen 
GemMnDutzigen  nnd  OekoiiomiBcben  SoraetSt  in  den  Johren  1898  u.  189S." 
"  Baltische  Woohenaolirift,"  November  2nd,  1889.  "  Russia  :  its  Tnde  mud 
Industries,"  pp.  27,  2B.    "  Foreign  OfGce  Reports,"  Annual  Series,  No.  S9I1. 
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The  commerce  of  the  district  is  very  extensive,  OMing 
to  its  possession  of  ports,  which  are  ice-closed  for 
only  a  short  period  of  the  year.  The  chief  Baltic 
ports,  not  including  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt, 
are  Riga,  Revtd,  Windau,  Pemau,  Libau,  and  Narva. 
None  of  these  ports  possess  naturally  good  harbours  of 
a  depth  suitable  for  modem  steamships,  and  the  work 
of  constructing  quays,  which  is  still  being  carried  on, 
is  both  lengthy  and  expensive. 

At  Reval  new  exterior  erections  and  stone  quays 
have  been  built,  and  in  1896  an  ice-breaker  was  Gist 
successfully  used,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  time 
when  the  port  was  inaccessible  to  steamers  was  reduced 
to  a  few  days.  "  That  year  marks  indeed  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  of  Reval,  and  everything  seems 
to  point  to  a  further  steady  development"  Large 
cotton  mills  have  been  constructed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  circumstance  which  has  given  to  Reval  an 
import  of  its  own  in  addition  to  its  former  transit 
trade.  Its  advantages  as  a  forwarding  centre  have 
suffered  some  diminution  of  late  years  from  the  fact 
that,  while  railway  freights  to  other  ports  have  been 
reduced,  the  charges  to  Reval  rem^  at  their  old  high 
level.  At  Riga  the  new  harbour  works  in  connection 
with  the  central  goods  station  were  reported  in  1901 
to  be  "  progressing  but  slowly,"  while  the  proposed 
permanent  bridge  across  the  Diina  seemed  Ukety  to 
be  a  matter  of  contention  for  many  years. 

Railway  extension  is  progressing  ;  the  Riga-Moscow 
line  is  in  full  working  order  as  far  as  Stockmanshof ;  the 
railway  between  Riga  and  the  newly  opened  port  of 
Windau,  via  Tukkum,  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1901,  and 
the  completion  of  the  Tukkum-Kreutzberg  branch, 
which  will  give  direct  access  to  the  interior,  was  expected 
in  1908.  The  new  harbour  works  at  Windau  give  this 
port  a  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  and  river  of  from 
22  to  45  feet  and  render  it  capable  of  doii^  a  large 
export  trade.  As  the  result  of  these  new  raiht^ays  and 
harbour  works,  the  trade  of  the  port  increased  frx>m 
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£420,000  in  1901  to  £1,150,000  in  1902,  though  this 
large  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  the  winter  forwardmg  trade  of  Libau  to  the  new 
harbour  of  Windau.  Railway  and  harbour  extension 
in  these  districts  have  become  matters  of  the  first 
im^rtance  since  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  Siberian 
Railway  has  brought  grain  and  dairy  produce  in  such 
large  quantities  to  Europe. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  much  the  same  from 
all  the  ports,  viz.,  grain,  linseed  and  oilcake,  flax,  timber, 
butter,  and  eggs.  The  export  trade  in  eggs  is  entirely 
of  recent  growth.  In  1894  the  total  export  from  Russia 
amounted  to  60,659  tons,  of  which  Riga  shipped  8,800 
tons.  In  1901  the  total  quantity  exported  was  180,048 
tons,  Riga  supplying  84,540  tons.  In  1902  the  eicport 
from  R^  rose  to  49,100  tons.  The  trade  of  Riga 
is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  census 
returns  of  1897  showed  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
numbered  27,000,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that 
the  town  is  outside  the  pale,  and  only  those  Jews  can 
live  there  who  have  acquired  the  right  of  residence.  Of 
the  858  first  guild  merchants  in  the  town,  76,  and 
of  the  1,155  second  guild  merchants,  866,  are  Jews, 
whUe  larger  proportions  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
classes  of  traders.  The  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
is  largely  in  their  hands ;  some  of  the  chief  grain 
exporting  firms  are  Germans,  but  the  middlemen  and 
agents  are  almost  exclusively  Jews. 

I^ibau  is  Russia's  most  important  naval  base  on  the 
Baltic,  and  is  one  of  her  only  two  ports  there  which  are 
never  ice-bound.  It  has  now  a  population  of  some 
£K>,000,  chiefly  Germans  and  Jews,  with  Russians  in 
all  official  positions.  The  principal  exports  are  grain, 
chiefly  oats,  and  timber,  shipped  by  German  firms, 
while  the  fruit  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
The  Government  has  constructed  a  huge  harbour  for 
naval  puiposes  at  a  cost  of  70,000,000  roubles,  and  the 
new  dockyards,  now  approaching  completion,  were 
visited  in  the  summer  of  1908  by  the  Tsar  in  person. 
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At  Kranholm,  near  Narva,  are  the  great  cotton  mills 
of  the  firm  of  Knoop,  worked  lai^ly  by  water-power 
which  the  splendid  waterfall  of  Narva  supplies.  Pro- 
fessor von  Schulze-Gavemitz  states  that  when  he  visited 
the  mills  in  the  'nineties  they  contained  400,000 
spindles  and  over  2,000  looms.  Proximity  to  the 
coast  enables  all  raw  matenal  to  be  procured  at  the 
lowest  prices,  and  hence  the  firm  have  been  able  to 
introduce  the  best  machinery  and  to  devote  attention 
to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  their  workrooms.  All 
improvements  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Russia,  both 
technical  and  sanitaiy,  have  entered  Russia  by  way 
of  Narva.  "The  whole  place,"  says  Professor  von 
Schulze-Gavemitz,  "  is  a  bit  of  England  on  Russian 
ground."  The  only  machines  of  German  manufecture 
are  the  tiurbines.' 

■  "ForeigD  Office  Reports,"  Annual  Series,  Noa.  2343,  2606,  2636,  2911, 
3072.  "  Rnsiia  :  ita  Tnul«  aod  ludoatriet,"  m.  27,  28.  M«jar  Evftns 
Gordon,  "The  Alien  Immigrant,"  pp.  II2-7.  Scholie-GSvemitz,  p.  96. 
Timet,  August  20th,  1908. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  SIBERIA 
A.  NoHTHEEN    Asia 


1.  Geography  and  Means  of  Communication 
The  immense  region  known  as  Siberia,  which  covers  an 
area  of  5,589,289  square  miles  and  stretches  from  fer 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  latitude  of  Vienna 
(45°  N.),  comprehends  great  diversities  of  soil,  surface, 
and  climate.  It  is  divided  naturally  into  three  zones 
stretching  east  and  west :  in  the  south  the  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil  are  favourable  to  the  development 
of  agriculture;  the  middle  or  taiga  region  is  covered 
with  a  belt  of  tall  forest  trees  interspersed  with 
marshes ;  the  north  or  tundra  region  has  a  constantly 
frozen  subsoil,  scanty  vegetation,  and  is  entirely  unfit 
for  agriculture.  The  political  divisions,  unlike  the 
natural  ones,  run  north  and  south,  and  are  : 

1.  Western  Siberia,  comprising  the  Governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk. 

2.  Central  Siberia,  comprising  the  Governments  of 
Yenissei  and  Irkutsk. 

8.  The  Yakutsk  territory  occupying  the  basin  of  the 
Lena. 

4.  The  Province  of  the  Amur. 

5.  The  Kir^iz  Steppes  and  the  Province  of 
Toui^ai. 

The  great  plain  of  Western  Sibena  may  be  said  to 
be  united  to  European  Russia  rather  than  mvided  from 
it  by  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  as  their  mineral 
weaJth  and  mining  industries  form  a  centre  for  the 
surplus  agricultural  productions  of  the  western  plain. 
The  soil  of  this  province  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
while  the  climate  is  only  a  little  more  rigorous  thiui 
that  of  European  Russia  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
average  winter  temperature  of  the  agricultural  zone 
is  — 17'  C.  and  the  average  summer  temperature 
+ 17°  C.     The  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  province 
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extends  to  the  Altai  Hills  and  constitutes  the  rich 
mirking  district  of  the  Altai,  a  region  ten  times  as 
large  as  Switzerland,  which  forms  part  of  the  personal 
domain  of  the  Tsar.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  are  found  some  large  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  smaller  lakes,  many  of  which  are  salt.  A 
private  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
region  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  commercial 
resources  was  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  1902  by 
some  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Central  Siberia,  which  exceeds  in  size  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  France  put  together,  con- 
stitutes two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  Siberia 
proper.  Its  southern  part  is  more  hilly  than  Western 
Siberia,  as  it  includes  the  spurs  of  the  Sayan  Mountains, 
which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  are  rich  in  mineral  deposits  and  precious  metals. 
The  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  Western  Siberia. 
The  area  suitable  for  agriculture  is  less  than  200,000 
square  miles,  comprising  the  four  southern  districts 
of  Yenissei  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Irkutsk.  The  forest  zone  covers  an  immense  area, 
and  except  near  the  banks  of  rivers  the  whole  of  the 
taiga  region  is  unfit  for  settled  habitation.  The 
province  of  Yakutsk,  comprising  an  area  of  1,500,000 
square  miles,  may  be  divided  into  the  lowland  west  of 
the  Lena,  and  the  region  east  of  that  river  traversed 
by  the  great  chain  of  the  YablonofF  Mountains,  which 
in  some  places  reach  a  heirfit  of  7,000  feet  Shut 
off  by  these  mountains  from  the  warmer  currents  of  air 
from  the  south,  this  country  has  the  severest  climate 
known.  Verkhoyansk,  where  a  temperature  of  —  68°  C. 
has  been  registered,  is  the  thermometric  north  pole. 
The  smaller  rivers  and  numberless  lakes  begin  to 
freeze  in  September  and  remain  frozen  until  April, 
when,  after  a  fortnight  of  terrific  storms,  the  short  out 
hot  summer  begins.  During  the  four  summer  months 
the  temperature  may  reach  40°  C,  although  the  soil 
at  2  (V  8  feet  below  the  surface  is  still  frttzen.     This 
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ever-&ozen  soil  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  con- 
figuration of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  It  prevents  the 
absorption  of  water  by  the  earth,  and  accounts  for 
the  very  great  number  of  lakes  and  marshes  in 
Northern  Siberia.  For  the  same  reason  the  rivers 
very  rapidly  rise  above  their  normal  limits,  causing 
at  times  most  ilisastrous  inundations.  The  larger 
pMt  of  the  territory  is  forest,  still  to  a  great  extent 
unexplored,  but  mineral  wealth  is  known  to  be  con- 
siderable. The  mammoth  tusks  which  fu%  found 
when  the  spring  floods  have  washed  out  the  firozen 
earth  are  an  important  source  of  wealth.  Some  17 
tons  of  these  tusks  are  collected  annutdly,  and 
Middendorff  calculated  that  during  the  200  years 
previous  to  1840  the  tusks  of  at  least  20,000  mam- 
moths had  been  obtained  in  Northern  Siberia. 

The  Amur  Province  falls  naturally  into  four 
divisions  difiering  very  considerably  from  each  other, 
viz.,  the  Trans-Baikal  territory,  the  valley  of  the 
Amur,  the  vMey  of  the  Ussuri,  and  the  Coast 
Territory — that  is,  the  Okhotsk- Kamskatka  region. 
The  first  of  these  divisions,  co-extensive  with  the 
administrative  division  of  the  same  name,  covers  an 
area  of  286,868  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  (8,125  feet)  is  Alpine  in  altitude  and 
shows  some  patches  of  perpetual  snow.  The  whole 
region  is  more  or  less  mountainous,  and  little  more 
than  one-third  can  be  considered  fit  for  cultivation, 
25  per  cent,  being  covered  with  forest.  The  average 
winter  temperature  {  — 27°C.)  is  ten  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  agricultural  zone  of  Western  Siberia, 
whilst  the  summer  temperature  is  the  same,  +  17°  C. 
Forest  industries  are  but  Uttle  developed  owing  to 
lack  of  markets,  but  hunting  is  actively  carried  on 
by  the  aborigines,  while  gold  mining  employs  6,000 
persons  and  forms  the  principal  mdustry  of  the 
country.  Trans-Baikalia  is  the  only  place  m  Asiatic 
Russia  where  zinc  is  found ;  it  also  possesses  silver, 
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lead,  copper,  and  coaL  The  country  forming  the  basin 
of  the  Amur  covers  an  area  of  450,000  square  kilo- 
metres (180,000  square  miles).  The  climate  is  less 
rigorous  and  more  humid  than  that  of  Trans-Baikalia. 
The  average  winter  temperature  is  —28°  C,  that  of 
summer  +19°C.  The  period  of  vegetation  lasts  five 
months,  and  the  culttire  even  of  the  vine  is  possible 
in  the  most  southerly  extremity.  The  abundance  of 
humidity  is,  however,  unfavourable  to  agriculture; 
com  grows  to  an  immense  height,  but  the  yield  is 
small.  Something  has  already  been  done  to  improve 
the  climate  by  the  clearing  of  the  vast  forests,  but 
four-fifths  of  the  province  are  still  unfit  for  permanent 
cultivation.  Agriculture  is  nevertheless  the  chief 
industry,  as  the  forests  and  marshes  are  unsuitable 
for  pasturage.  Gold  is  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  cover  the  immense  cost  of  working.  The  Ussuri 
Httoral  is  bordered  by  a  range  of  hills  too  near  the 
shore  to  allow  the  rivers  to  be  anything  but  mere 
torrents.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  littoral  is  damp 
and  foggy,  but  there  is  a  marked  change  in  this 
respect  towards  the  south,  where  Vladivostok  is 
situated.  The  island  of  Saghalien  is  unfitted  by 
climatic  conditions  for  agriculture,  but  its  abundant 
fisheries  and  minerals  may  become  an  important 
source  of  wealth.  The  northern  part  of  the  Coast 
Territory  has  a  very  severe  cUmate  and  is  economically 
unimportant. 

The  Kirghiz  Steppes  are  distinguished  from  the 
plain  of  Western  Siberia  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
traversed  throughout  their  length  by  hills.  The 
portion  of  the  steppes  which  borders  on  the  plain 
of  Irtysh  forms  part  of  the  Aral-Caspian  plain.  It  is 
a  true  desert,  waterless  and  devoid  of  v^etation. 
Over  the  steppe  region  extends  an  immense  network 
of  lakes,  many  of  which  have  no  outlet  The  mineral 
wealth  is  considerable,  including  iron,  copper,  coal, 
and  salt.  The  climate  is  sensibly  warmer  than  that 
of  Western  Siberia,  the  average  winter  temperature 
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being  — 16°  C,  and  the  summer  +  20°  C.  The  rainfeJl, 
on  uie  other  hand,  is  generally  less,  and  m  some 
districts  during  the  summer  there  is  no  rain  at  all. 
The  Russian  inhabituits,  who  form  only  24  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  of  the  steppes,  are  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  Kirghiz  nomads  employed  in  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  especially  the  "fat-tailed"  kmd,  which 
constitutes  their  chief  wealth.' 

Siberia  has  27,848  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  20,000 
miles  of  which  are  navigated  by  steamers.  Its  four 
great  rivers,  the  Obi,  Yenissei,  Lena,  and  Amur,  with 
their  tributaries,  rank  among  the  cliief  river  systems 
of  the  world,  and  may  be  compared  in  size  and 
importance  with  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Obi,  which  waters  Western  Siberia,  is 
navigable  for  a  length  of  2,dl4  miles,  while  its  basin 
covers  an  area  of  new-ly  8,500,000  square  kilometres 
(1,400,000  square  miles).  Owing  to  the  flat  nature  of 
the  West  Siberian  plain,  the  river,  which  rises-  in  the 
Altai  Mountains,  soon  expands  into  a  broad,  quiet 
stream,  undisturbed  by  rapids,  and  with  a  breadth  at 
Bamaoul  of  158  yards,  which  increases  below  the 
junction  of  the  Irtysh  to  8,512  yards.  Traffic  is, 
however,  entirely  confined  to  the  summer  months,  as 
the  river  is  frozen  from  the  middle  of  October  to  April. 
Its  course  is  northwards,  and  for  ten  months  of  the 
year  its  estuary  in  the  frozen  Kara  Sea  is  inaccessible. 
The  passage  of  the  Kara,  discovered  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  lost  for  200  years,  until  the  possibiUty  of 
navigation  was  again  established  by  the  expeditions 
of  Wiggins  (1874)  and  Nordenskjold  (1875-6).  From 
that  time  trade  was  carried  on  regularly  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Obi  imtil  1890,  when  an  entire  ex- 
pedition failed.  One  steamer  was  jammed  in  the  ice, 
and  the  others  had  to  return,  leaving  the  objects  of 

'  M.  P.  d«  Semenov,  "  L*  Rueaie  extra-Europ^enne  et  Polaire,"  jm.  1-100. 
Stalling,  "Through  SiberU,"  ch.  xiii.  "Tba  Great  Siberian  fbilway," 
pf.  1-3. 
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tiie  voyage  unaccomplished.  The  Kara  Sea  is  only 
open  for  two  months — a  very  short  time  for  vessels 
to  ascend  the  river,  discharge,  ship  a  £resh  cargo,  and 
return.  The  economy  of  the  route,  however,  makes  it 
well  worth  the  risk,  as  the  cost  of  transport  is  some 
2s.  Qd.  per  220  lb.  less  by  this  route  than  by  any  other. 

As  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  the  Obi  can  never  attain 
any  great  importance,  but  as  a  means  of  internal  com- 
mumcation  it  possesses  the  highest  vaJue.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  its  upper  part,  where  it  flows 
through  an  f^ricultural  region,  comparatively  speaking, 
thickly  populated.  In  this  district  the  Obi,  with  its 
great  tributary,  the  Irtysh,  and  its  hundreds  of  smaller 
streams,  might  form  an  invaluable  means  of  communi- 
cation. Little,  however,  has  yet  been  done  to  utilise  its 
great  resources,  no  telegraphic  communication  existing 
north  of  Tobolsk ;  while  that  part  of  the  river  where 
traffic  is  most  developed — viz.,  between  Tiumen  and 
Tomsk — has  only  one  service  of  steamboats  weekly. 
Steamers  were  first  used  on  the  Obi  in  1848 ;  in  1885 
their  number  had  increased  to  51,  and  in  1899  to  119, 
with  a  total  energy  of  7,750  horse-power.  The  use  of 
wood  for  fuel  forms  the  great  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  steam  navigation  on  the  Obi,  its  bulk  rendering 
it  impossible  to  take  a  large  quantity  on  board  at  one 
time.  Hence  stoppages  must  be  made  twice  a  day 
to  take  in  fresh  suppUes,  and  a  numerous  crew  are 
required  to  handle  it  The  discovery  of  coal  measures 
at  Ekibatuz,  at  a  distance  of  only  68  miles  from  the 
Irtysh,  which  have  been  regularly  worked  since  1900, 
will  no  doubt  facilitate  the  use  of  coal,  and  lead  to 
the  use  of  a  new  and  more  modem  type  of  boat. 
Steamers  are  chiefly  used  for  towing  barges  and  for 
the  transport  of  raw  materials,  80  per  cent  of  which 
is  grain.  The  opening  of  the  Siberian  Railway  has 
lessened  the  river  traffic  in  Hght  and  high-priced  com- 
modities, and  Tiumen  has  b^un  to  lose  its  former 
importance  as  a  river  port.  <>i  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  the  railway  has  helped  to  develop  new 
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ports  to  serve  those  parts  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  of 
the  line  which  are  nch  in  raw  material — viz.,  Omsk 
on  the  Irtysh,  and  Obi  and  Novo-Nikolaieifsk  on  the 
ObL  The  canal  joining  the  Obi  to  the  Yenissei, 
which  was  begun  in  1888  and  finished  in  1894,  has 
not  realised  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  The  locks 
are  too  small  to  admit  steamers  of  the  size  usual  on 
Siberian  rivers,  so  that  it  is  only  during  five  or  six 
weeks,  when  the  water  is  at  its  highest,  wiat  boats  of 
80  tons  can  pass. 

The  Yenissei  is  navigable  from  its  entrance  into 
Siberian  territory  to  the  sea.  It  has  no  bar  and  is 
accessible  to  ocean  steamers  for  1,000  miles  from  its 
mouth,  but  as  it  flows  into  the  Kara  Sea  its  navigation 
is  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  as  those  which 
beset  the  Obi.  Its  tributary  the  Angara,  owing  to  its 
rapids,  has  a  navigable  course  of  only  872  miles,  but  it 
is  open  from  April  to  November  or  even  December, 
as  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  current  it  does  not 
easily  freeze.  Lake  Baikal  is  open  for  nearly  the 
same  period,  but  in  summer  is  subject  to  violent  storms. 
In  the  winter  its  entire  surface  is  frozen,  and  it  is  then 
easily  crossed.  In  1900  the  fleet  of  the  Yenissei 
included  thirty-seven  steamers,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  to  minimise  the  dangers  of  navigation,  there 
being  no  buoys,  no  pilot  service,  and  no  winter 
harbourage.  "  For  the  safer  navigation  of  the  stormy 
Baikal  Lake  .  .  .  the  Siberian  Railway  Committee 
entrusted  a  special  Commission,  organised  by  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  vrith.  the  task  of  making  an 
exhaustive  hydrographical  survey  of  the  lake.  By 
1900  the  expedition  discovered  a  good  many  convenient 
bays,  corrected  the  existing  chart  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
built  hothouses  on  ihe  four  most  important  points 
along  the  coast." 

TTie  upper  course  of  the  Lena,  the  only  populated 
region,  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  Below  Yakutsk,  where 
it  attains  the  immense  width  of  fifteen  miles,  it  flows 
through  a  waste  region  of  tundras  and  spreads  itself 
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into  a  deltA,  wrapt  in  fog,  before  reaching  the  Pohir 
Ocean.  Steam  navigation  on  the  upper  part  is  &irly 
well  developed  owing  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  basins 
of  the  Vitma  and  Olekma.  The  Amur,  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  river  of  Siberia,  flows  east  instead 
of  north,  and  finds  its  outlet  in  the  comparatively  ice 
free  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  as  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  it  forms  a  political  boundary  of  great 
importance,  while  navigation,  not  only  on  the  Amur, 
but  on  its  tributary  the  Sungari,  which  flows  through 
Manchurian  territory,  is  assured  to  Russia,  The  basin 
of  the  Amur  comprises  about  37,000  square  miles, 
the  approximate  length  being  3,000  miles.  Navigation 
is  possible  to  steamers  of  shallow  draft  throughout 
its  entire  length,  though  its  bars,  consisting  of  large 
boulders,  form  a  serious  danger,  especially  as  the  level 
of  the  river  is  extremely  vMiable.  In  the  spring  it  is 
in  flood,  and  in  summer  when  no  rain  falls  it  is  dried 
up.  In  1885  three  steamers  were  aground  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  Shilka  is  even  shallower.  "The 
river,"  writes  Mr.  Hosie,  "  begins  to  rise  in  July,  but 
so  little  time  is  then  left  before  it  is  blocked  by  ice 
that  it  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  commercial 
highway  of  any  practical  value."  According  to  the 
Dalny  Vostok,  a  paper  published  at  Vladivostok, 
smuggling  is  now  (NovemlKr  1902)  practised  on  such 
a  scale  in  Manchuria  as  to  ruin  the  Russian  trade  on 
the  Amiu-.  In  view  of  this  and  other  contingencies  it 
seems  likely  that  the  scheme,  mooted  some  time  ago, 
for  patrolluig  the  Amur  by  Russian  troops,  will  be 
earned  into  effect.  "  The  complete  possession  of  the 
Amur  would  be  fraught  with  exceptional  advantages. 
Nikolaieffsk,  a  most  important  strategical  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  is  very  inadequately  equipped  to 
withstand  a  vigorous  attack  by  a  torpedo-boat  notiUa. 
The  Russian  authorities  are  becoming  convinced  that, 
if  only  as  a  subsidiaiy  measure  to  uie  attainment  of 
the  complete  and  final  pacification  of  the  Manchurian 
frontier,  an  organised  pat3X)l  service  along  the  boundary 
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waterway  must  be  established."     Its  traffic  is  principally 
the    hands    of    the   Amur    Steamship   and    Traffic 


Company,  which  in  1900  possessed  ninety-four  steamers 
plying  on  the  Shilka,  the  Amur,  and  the  Ussuri. 
There  are  no  special  passenger  steamers,  and  the  freight 


and  tug  steamers  used  for  this  purpose  are  far  from 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  passenger  traffic' 

For  forty  years  the  project  of  a  railway  through 
Siberia  was  discussed  in  Russian  official  circles,  but  no 
definitive  steps  were  taken  to  secure  its  construction 
mitil  1890,  when  the  Tsar  Alexander  III.  annotated 
a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Ways  with  these  words: 
"  The  construction  of  this  railway  must  be  begun 
forthwith."  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  May  19th,  1891, 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  then  Tsarevitch,  now 
the  reigning  Tsar.  Cheliabinsk  forms  the  western 
starting  point  of  the  railway,  whence  it  proceeds  via 
Petropavloifsk  through  the  fertile  zone  of  Western 
Siberia.  Crossing  the  Irtysh  at  Omsk,  it  traverses  the 
Baraba  Steppe  to  the  river  Obi.  The  important  town 
of  Tomsk  is  left  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  to  the 
north,  and  the  line  runs  on  through  the  agricultural 
district  of  Mariinsk,  crosses  the  Yenissei,  and  bends 
southwards  to  Irkutsk  and  Lake  Baikal.  The  circum- 
Baikal  connecting  line  round  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake  is  not  yet  laid,  and  the  passage  of  forty  miles 
across  Lake  Baikal  is  accomplished  by  means  of  steam 
ferries  provided  with  ice-breakers,  which  are  necessary 
as  late  as  May.  Two  large  steamers,  capable  of 
shipping  an  entire  train,  have  been  built  by  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Co.  for  this  purpose.  It  was  originalfy 
intended  to  continue  the  bne  in  the  direction  of  the 
Amur  to  the  coast,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  for 
the  time  on  the  concession  by  China  of  the  right  to 
lay  a  railway  through  Manchuria.     The  line,  therefore, 

'  Yadrinieff-Potri,   "Sibirien,"   pp.   613-32.     C.  AlUanion,  "l^  SiWrie 
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as  at  present  constructed,  stops  at  Stretensk  on  the 
Chilka,  and  at  Kaidalovo  is  joined  almost  at  right 
aneles  by  the  Manchurian  section.  Another  line, 
following  the  course  of  the  Ussuri,  connects  Harbaroffsk 
and  Vladivostok.  The  two  lines  traversing  Manchuria 
from  Kaidalovo  and  \'ladivostok  meet  at  Harbin,  and 
thence  run  southwards  to  Dalny  Mid  Port  Arthur. 

About  70  miles  west  of  Hailar  and  650  miles 
north  of  Pekin  starts  a  branch  railway  which  is  even- 
tually to  reach  the  Great  Wall  at  Kalgan.  The  first 
news  of  this  railway  was  contained  in  Mr.  Wirt 
Gerrare's  "Greater Russia,"  published  in  1908  (pp.  268-9), 
and  according  to  his  view  its  construction  was  the 
principal  reason  why  the  Russians  were  unwilUng  to 
allow  Englishmen  to  travel  in  Manchuria  in  1902. 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  heard  nothing  of  this 
branch  as  an  accomplished  fact  when  1  travelled 
through  Manchuria  in  May  1902,  and  it  seems  also 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  was 
in  the  same  district  later  on  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Gerrare  was  more  lucky,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
(p.  268),  he  tells  us,  the  construction  trains  pro- 
ceeding along  this  important  branch,  the  very  existence 
of  which  has,  he  admits,  been  doubted. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Cassini  Convention  the  share- 
holders of  the  Chinese  Eastem  Railway  were  to  be 
confined  to  Russians  and  Chinese,  and  the  work  was 
to  be  begun  within  twelve  months  from  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  and  completed  in  six  years.  At 
the  end  of  eighty  years  the  line  was  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Chinese  Government,  with  the  option 
of  taking  it  over  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  years  by 
paying  the  cost,  debts,  and  interest.  The  first  sod  of 
the  Trans-Manchurian  Railway  was  cut  on  August 
28th,  1897,  and  in  the  following  spring  Russian 
engineers  ascended  the  Amur  and  Sungari  rivers,  and 
fixed  on  a  spot  about  seven  miles  inland  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  latter  as  the  place  of  junction  of 
the  Trans-Manchurian  and  Central  Manchurian  Rail- 
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ways.'  "There  was  one  solitary  house — a  Chinese 
distillery — on  the  spot  at  the  time ;  but  at  the  present 
time  Harbin  is  a  large  town  of  several  thousand  in- 
habitants." M.  de  Witte,  in  the  extracts  from  his 
report  on  his  journey  to  the  Far  East  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Petersburg^  Zeitung,  thus  de- 
scribes the  town :  "  Harbin,  which  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  construction  of  the  Manchurian 
Rfdlways  has  been  the  principal  administrative  railway 
centre,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sungari 
at  the  point  where  the  branch  lines  to  Dalny  and 
Port  Arthur  divide.  The  town  stands  in  the  centre 
of  Manchuria,  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  railways 
which  traverse  the  country,  and  on  a  navigable  river. 
Anticipating  that  the  place  would  become  a  commercial 
and  industrial  centre  of  great  importance,  the  railway 
administration  took  steps  from  the  first  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  land,  so  that  the  present 
town,  with  its  future  suburbs,  covers  an  area  of  8,500 
dessiatins"  (or  about  14j^  square  miles).  It  includes 
three  distinct  parts— the  port,  a  Russo-Chinese  settle- 
ment on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  new  official  town 
which  includes  the  station,  and  old  Harbin,  some  six 
miles  off,  where  the  civil  and  military  administration 
is  temporarily  housed.  The  new  town  is  planned  on 
a  scale  similar  to  that  of  Dalny.  The  centre  is,  as 
at  Dalny,  an  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  Prince  Hilkoff, 
who  showed  me  over,  could  point  with  pride  to  the 
extraordinary  results  attained  by  the  Engineer  Craps 
to  which  he  belonged  within  so  short  a  time.  The 
total  population  of  Harbin  at  the  time  of  M.  de 
Witte^  visit  was  20,000,  of  whom  9,000  were 
Russians. 

The  total  length  of  the  Trans-Manchurian  line, 
from  Kaidalovo  to  where  it  joins  the  Vladivostok- 
Habaroffsk  line,  is  aboiit  1,580  versts  (1,047  miles). 
Owing   to    the   mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 

'  ThMe  temu  >Te  used  by  Mr.  Hone  to  denote  the  lines  mnning  ewt 
mnd  west,  and  north  and  math  respectivelj,  aeroM  Manchnri*. 
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tunnels  are  of  firequent  occurrence — that  at  Khin-Ghan 
is  nearly  1|  mile  in  length — and  the  total  length  of 
hridges  amounts  to  1,649  miles.  In  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties of  construction  the  line  has  advanced  very 
rajHdly.  M.  Legras  states  that  the  one  instruction  to 
the  engineers  was  to  make  haste ;  and  so  well  did 
they  carry  it  out  that  the  work  was  completed  by 
November  1901,  when  the  whole  system  was  opened 
to  temporary  trafiBc.  The  line  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public  on  January  1st,  1902,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  service  for  passengers  and  merchandise 
between  Port  Arthur  and  stations  on  the  Siberian  line 
was  inaugurated  on  March  1st,  1908.  The  railway 
thus  runs  in  a  practically  straight  line  from  Cheliabinsk 
to  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur.  CheUabinsk,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  line,  is  connected  with  Moscow 
by  the  Zlatoust-Samara  Railway,  and  several  branch 
lines  to  the  west  have  been  already  laid  or  are  in  course 
of  construction.  Such  are  the  Tiumen-Perm  and  the 
Kotlas-Viatka-Perm  lines«  which,  meeting  at  Ekaterin- 
burg, the  capital  of  the  rich  Ural  minerS  district,  run 
kito  the  main  Siberian  line  at  Cheliabinsk.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  line  from  Viatka  through  Vologda  to 
St.  Petersburg,  begun  in  1901,  will  connect  Siberia 
with  the  Baltic.  This  line  will  necessitate  either  the 
relaying  of  the  existing  line  from  Cheliabinsk  to 
Perm,  which  has  a  very  slight  carrying  capacity,  or 
the  formation  of  a  new  direct  line  between  these  two 
points.  Such  a  route  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  shorter  and  of  serving  a  number  of  mines  and 
factories  in  the  western  Urals. 

Communication  between  Western  Siberia  and  the 
Baltic  ports  is  a  question  which  affects  Russia  as  well 
as  Siberia,  for  Russian  agriculturists  could  not  view 
with  favour  the  glutting  of  their  markets  by  cheap 
Siberian  com.  To  prevent  this,  up  to  the  present 
time  high  freights  have  been  charged  on  this  section 
of  the  une ;  but  if  the  railway  were  extended  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  surplus  grain  could  be  shipped  abroad. 
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freights  might  be  lowered  without  injury  to  the  home 
market.  A  second  branch  from  Kouas  to  Archangel 
is  proposed,  and  seems  likely  to  be  of  importance. 
A  line  has  been  projected  from  Obdorsk  to  Bielkovski 
Bay,  which  is  intended  to  cany  the  traffic  of  the  Obi 
to  the  open  sea  and  avoid  the  difficult  route  by  the 
Kara  Sea ;  but  the  absence  of  population  along  the 
course  of  the  proposed  line,  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
it  across  the  Urals,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
in  summer  is  a  network  of  marshes,  seem  to  render 
the  project  of  doubtful  value.  The  Times  of  August 
15th,  1903,  mentioned  yet  another  project:  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Tomsk,  through  Bamaoul, 
Semipalatinsk,  and  Verni,  on  to  Tashkent,  in  addition 
to  the  line  now  under  construction  from  Orenburg  to 
Tashkent.  The  Siberian  and  Trans-Caspian  Railways 
are  thus  on  the  eve  of  being  united,  and  communication 
will  then  be  established  between  the  general  railway 
systems  of  European  and  the  two  main  systems  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  proposed  Tomsk-Tashkent  Rtul- 
way  would  pass  through  a  country  rich  in  minerals ; 
while  the  KTolchougan  mines,  near  Tomsk,  with  their 
rich  deposits  of  coal  of  good  quality,  alone  are  capable 
of  supplying  fuel  for  the  Siberian  Railway,  for  the 
projected  line,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  industry 
m  the  region  thus  rendered  accessible. 

The  total  length  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  with  the 
Manchurian  branches,  will  be  5,542  miles.  Its  total 
cost  up  to  1900  amoimted  to  £78,000,000,  of  which 
£50,000,000  had  been  afready  expended.  M.  de  Witte, 
in  his  report  on  his  journey  to  the  Far  East,  gives  the 
cost  up  to  1902  as  758,955,907  roubles,  and  estimates 
the  ultmiate  cost,  including  the  construction  of  the  line 
round  Lake  Baikal,  at  not  less  than  a  milliard  of 
roubles.  He  also  mentions  the  extra  outlay  caused 
by  the  nulway  on  administrative  and  military  forces  in 
the  Far  East,  and  on  the  necessary  increase  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  and  the  construction  of  harbours. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  railway  cannot  be  considered 
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great  when  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  undertaking 
are  considered.  There  were  in  the  first  place  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  the  necessary  number  of  work- 
men, 150,000  of  whom  were  employed  at  a  time,  of 
laying  the  permanent  way  in  a  country  which  was  then 
surveyed  for  the  first  time,  where  the  subsoil  was 
frei^uently  frozen,  and  work  could  only  be  carried  on 
durmg  the  brief  period  of  summer,  where  great  river 
basins,  liable  to  sudden  and  severe  inundations,  had 
to  be  traversed,  and  all  supplies  to  be  brought  from 
centres  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  There  was, 
secondly,  the  expense  incurred  in  the  building  of  thirty 
miles  of  bridges,  necessitated  by  the  great  rivers  which 
the  railway  crosses ;  and,  finally,  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  line  had  to  be  relaid,  not  only  because  the 
origin^  way  was  too  light  to  bear  heavy  traffic,  but 
because  the  line,  however  heavy,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
sudden  frosts  and  thaws.  But  the  expenditure  has 
not  in  all  cases  been  justifiable  on  such  grounds  as 
the  above.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
travelled  through  the  country  to  ignore  the  suggestion 
so  generally  made  that  there  has  been  not  only  culpable 
negligence,  but  even  corruption  and  peculation  on  no 
small  scale  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
line.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  M.  de  Witte's 
journey  to  Siberia  in  September  1902  was  said  to 
be  the  investigation  of  these  irregularities.'  Officitd 
reports  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  railway, 
"  with  all  its  branches  and  auxiliary  undertakings,"  has 
been  constructed  by  Russians  and  with  Russian  money. 
It  has,  of  course,  thereby  affinded  a  splendid  market 
for  the  produce  of  Russian  ironworks ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  total  cost  must  have  been  greatly 
augmented,  since  rails  frvm  the  factories  of  the  Urajs 
cost  newly  twice  as  much  as  those  imported  from 
England.  "  As  to  the  paying  prospects  of  the  line," 
says  Mr.  Consul-General  Michell,  "the  fact  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  it  is  not  essentially  an  ordinary 

■  London  Obtener,  September  28ih,  1902. 
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business  undertaking  worked  for  profit,  but  a  great 
State  project  of  vast  political  and  strategic  importance, 
whose  dividends  are  being  secured  now,  as  they  will 
be  in  the  future,  in  territorial  influence  rather  than 
coin  of  the  realm." ' 

The  figures  with  regard  to  traffic,  which  ttre  at 
present  available,  refer  only  to  the  Cheliabinsk-Irkutsk 
section,  as  traffic  was  not  begun  on  the  Trans-Baikal 
line  tiU  July  1900.  The  foUowing  figures  show  that 
the  expectations  of  the  Railway  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  traffic  were  more  than  realised :— 


Y^. 

Fuaengers. 

GoodB. 

I89fi  (3  months)  . 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

211,000 

417,000 

600,000 

1,049,000 

1,075,000 

1,118,000 

Toiu. 
67,000 
184,000 
443,000 
700,000 
657,000 
690,000 
866,000 

'Tcrt4d    .        .        . 

4,470,000 

3,686,000 

Com  forms  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of 
Siberia,  and  is  sent  principally  to  the  European  market 
wa  the  Baltic  ports.  Next  come  the  various  products 
connected  with  cattle-raising,  meat,  butter,  tallow, 
wool,  hides,  and  eggs.  The  direction  of  exportation 
is  as  yet  chiefly  westwards.  Com  and  other  heavy 
goods  are  generally  sent  by  water,  but  the  railway 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  despatch  of 
com,  especially  over  long  distances,  which  are  pro- 
portionately   less    expensive    than    short   ones.      The 

I  Timtt,  October  22nd,  1902 ;  Ahrch  2iid,  1903.  Home,  "  Mmnchoria," 
pp.  44,  49 ;  C.  AoUfnoti,  pp.  39.46.  "  Foreign  Office  Rmorts,"  No.  633, 
pp.  1-9.  "  Tbe  Great  Siberun  Rwlway,"  pp.  7-10.  Bevue  d«i  Dmue  Mondtt, 
Jnlv  irt,  1902,  p.  136.  Pettrtburger  Zeitung,  Feb.  19th,  Zlst,  March  4th, 
6th,  1903. 

'  It  IB  estimated  that  to  jwy  working  expenses  the  qnantitf  of  goods 
cuTied  per  sonirai  shotild  be  9^0,000,000  poods  (6,000,000  tons). 
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superior  speed  of  the  railway  is  of  great  importance  to 
freights  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  Butter  in  1901 
was  sent  five  times  a  week  by  express  train  to  the 
Baltic  ports  in  special  reirigerator  waggons.  Of  goods 
in  transit,  tea  forms  the  chief  item,  in  1898  the  quantity 
being  86,000  tons.  The  imports  carried  by  railroad 
are  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  very  great  import- 
ance. In  1899  sugar  headed  the  list,  with  894,786  poods 
(14,880  tons),  raw  iron  and  steel  came  next,  while 
cloth,  machinery,  and  instruments,  imported  foods  and 
confectionery,  completed  the  list  That  the  railway 
will  occasion  a  great  increase  in  traffic,  both  in  exports 
and  imports,  seems  certain,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  "it  connects  Russia  proper  and  all  Europe  on 
the  one  side  with  400,000,000  Chinese,  85,000,000 
Japanese,  and  the  various  Russian  and  other  territories 
of  the  Far  East  on  the  other.  It  is  expected  largely 
to  divert  goods  hitherto  carried  to  Europe  via  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  or  Suez  Canal."  The 
avoiduice  of  the  canal  dues,  the  relatively  small 
difference  between  Russian  railway  fares  and  the  sea 
freight,  with  the  removal  of  the  necessity  of  expen- 
sive insurance,  are  all  brought  forward  as  favourable 
to  the  overland  route.  Certain  foodstuffs,  which  might 
be  injured  by  passing  through  the  tropics,  will  prefer 
the  railway ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  absorb  the  caravan 
trade  in  tea,  and  even  that  portion  of  Chinese  tea  des- 
tined for  Siberia  and  the  Urals,  which  has  recently 
entered  Russia  via  Odessa,  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  revert  to  the  old  land  route,  or  rather  to  the  railway. 
Teas  intended  for  EuropeMi  Russia  would  travel  equally 
well  by  the  sea  route.  The  duties  on  tea  conveyed 
overland  have  recently  been  raised,  thus  equaUsing 
the  cost  of  delivery  by  sea  to  Odessa  and  overiwid 
from  Dalny  to  Moscow.  A  writer  in  The  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Gazette,  in  an  article  on  the  Nijni 
fair,  states  that,  in  spite  of  this  equalising  of  freights, 
the  railway  route  will  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
the  tea  trade,  chiefly  because  deliveries  will  be  regular, 
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and  the  old  chronic  detentions  caused  by  want  of 
water  in  the  Amur  will  disappear.  Samples  of  fresh 
tea  from  Hankow  can  also  now  be  sent  by  express, 
and  thus  orders  can  be  given  early — a  factor  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  market,  to  which  convey- 
ance by  rail  is  also  expected  to  give  steadiness.  The 
exact  number  of  trucks  loaded  at  Dalny  will  be  known, 
whereas  the  amount  despatched  by  the  caravan  route 
and  via  the  Amur  was  never  ascertunable,  and  the 
market  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tension.  The 
commercial  branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
is  now  oi^ranising  the  carriage  of  tea  from  Hankow 
to  Moscow,  with  ftiU  responsibility  for  speedy,  correct, 
and  safe  arrivals,  and  merchants  are  saved  all  the 
difficulties  and  extra  expense  of  the  customs,  as  all 
formalities  of  this  kind  are  undertaken  by  the  railway. 
"  It  is  early,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  writing  in  the  autumn 
of  ld02,  "  to  forecast  the  changes  that  may  occur. 
The  Manchurian  Railway  authorities  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  evidently  doing  their  best  to  attract  this 
valuable  freight  to  the  direct  land  way."  Tea  has 
hitherto  formed  08  per  cent,  of  tJie  imports  from 
China  to  Siberia,  the  rest  being  cotton  and  silk  goods 
and  sugar. 

"  What  the  future  may  develop  is  another  question. 
The  agreement  with  Chma,  with  the  construction  of 
the  rulway  through  Chinese  territory,  lays  all  the 
fertile  fields  of  Manchuria,  and  in  general  the  resources 
of  China  and  Korea,  at  Russia's  disposition."  The 
exports  of  Siberia,  as  at  present  existing,  do  not 
stand  at  a  high  figure ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  given  the  needful  increase  of  population — and 
the  railway  is  the  means  of  effecting  tni^— they  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

The  present  volume  of  trade,  according  to  a  recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Fraser,  "  is  a  mere  scratching  in  the 
region  of  possibilities."  M.  Legras,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  language  and 
the  coimtry  well,  is  of  opinion  that  the  goods  traffic 
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of  the  railway  will  never  attain  to  anything  more  than 
local  importance.  The  sea  route  will  always  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  cheapness,  and  the  ten  or  twelve 
days  more  required  for  the  voyage  will  not  be  prohibi- 
tive to  the  bulK  of  the  traiHc.  As  a  means  of  internal 
communication,  he  predicts  for  it  a  great  future.  It  will 
facilitate  emigration,  distribute  European  goods  to  all 
the  large  Sib»ian  centres  of  population,  and  will  enable 
Siberia  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  it  may  have  of  butter, 
meat,  and  grain.  The  Manchurian  railways  wiU  also, 
he  thinks,  be  chiefly  useful  as  a  local  means  of  com- 
munication ;  and,  if  one  can  judge  &om  the  eagerness 
with  which  Chinese  avail  themselves  of  railway  uicilities 
elsewhere,  the  carriages  allotted  to  Chinese  passengers 
will  always  be  crowded.  Goods  will  be  sent  direct 
from  Manchuria  to  Trans-Bfukalia,  which  formerly 
had  to  take  the  roundabout  and  expensive  route  by 
Vladivostok  and  the  Amur.  It  will  also  open  up  the 
fertile  districts  in  the  south  and  east  of  Manchuria 
which  have  a  large  industrial  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion, as  weU  as  coal  and  metal  mines. 

The  advantages  of  the  railway  as  a  means  of  pas- 
senger communication  were  described  at  a  meeting 
of  directors  as  follows : — "  In  comparison  with  the  sea 
route,  this  new  service  will  have  every  advantage  as 
regards  comfort,  speed,  and  transport  power.  As 
r^ards  speed,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distance  from 
the  big  towns  in  Western  Europe  to  the  Russian 
firontier  stations — ^Alexandroff  and  Wirballen — takes 
from  two  to  three  days,  and  &om  these  stations  to 
Port  Arthur  or  Dalny,  15^  days ;  secondly,  that  from 
the  same  frontier  stations  to  Itucow  (Newcnwang),  Mid 
thence  by  the  North  Chinese  Railway  to  Pekin,  count- 
ing 24  hours  for  the  journey  from  Newchwang  to  Pekin, 
will  take  16  days ;  and  that  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Shanghai  or  Nagasaki  by  sea  takes  from  two  to  three 
days.  The  journey,  then,  to  Pekin  will  take  18  to 
19  days,  and  to  Chinese  or  Japanese  ports  frt)m  20 
to  21-^  days.     In  comparison  with  the  sea  route  frY>m 
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EnglMi  ports  and  firom  Hambuig  the  difierence  is 
considerable,  for  it  takes  from  81  to  82  days  to  reach 
Shanghai  via  Brindisi  or  Naples  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  from  81  to  88  days  via  Vancouver.  So  that  the 
land  route  shortens  the  journey  by  from  18  to  15  days, 
making  in  the  double  journey  a  full  saving  of  nearly 
a  month.  But  the  new  line  offers  still  ottier  advan- 
tages. .  ,  .  At  present  the  cost  of  the  journey,  food 
included,  jBrom  London  or  Hamburg  to  Shanghai  and 
Nagasaki  is,  via  America,  first-class,  1,694  fr.,  and 
second-class,  1,067  fir.  ;  ina  Suez,  first-class,  1,974  fr., 
and  second-class,  1,094  &.  By  the  land  route  across 
Siberia  the  price  of  tickets,  including  the  14  fir.  per 
day  per  person  for  meals  and  the  additional  charge  for 
express  trains,  is  at  present  about  1,067  fr.  first-class, 
and  881  fr.  second-class.  For  third-class  passengers 
the  sea  route  from  Hamburg  to  Shanghai  costs  about 
601  fr.,  but  the  Siberian  route  only  about  267  fr." 

The'  express  train  which  leaves  Moscow  every 
Saturday  evening  is  probably  the  most  luxurious  train 
in  the  world,  sleeping,  restaurant,  bath,  and  Ubrary  cars 
being  provided.  The  journey,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished really  with  equal  comfort  by  the  alternate 
trains  of  the  International  Wagon-Lit  Company,  takes 
7^  days  to  Irkutsk,  and  took  10  days  to  that  town  from 
Port  Arthur  in  May  1902,  when  I  travelled  over  it 
M.  de  Witte's  journey  on  the  Manchurian  Railway 
took  SO  hours  by  special  train  from  the  station  of 
Manchiuia  to  Harbin,  from  Harbin  to  Vladivostok  40 
hours,  and  from  Harbin  to  Dalny  50  hours.  Stations 
have  been  erected  aH  along  the  line  at  a  distance  of 
about  26  mUes  apart.  At  most  of  them  good  food 
can  be  bought  at  the  buffet,  and  the  moujUc  cui  obtain 
boiling  water  for  his  tea  from  the  common  samovar  on 
the  pktform.  The  line  is  as  yet  only  a  ^ngle  track, 
and  the  bridges  are  constructed  oruy  for  a  single 
track,  so  that  the  risk  of  congested  traffic,  and  the 
obl^atioD  of  carrying  troops  and  transport,  may  render 
a  cu>se  adh««nce  to  time-tables  impossible  for  sraue 
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time  to  come,  but  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  all 
drawbacks  the  railway  is  cheaper  and  quicker  than  any 
sea  route.  Everything  has  doubtless  been  done  to  secure 
the  comfort  of  passengers ;  but  the  question  arises,  never- 
theless, "  Will  there  be  any  passengers  ? "  M.  Legras 
is  of  opinion  that  a  great  increase  of  local  passenger 
traffic  may  be  expected,  and  emigrants  there  will  always 
be  ;  but  the  first-class  passenger  from  Paris  to  Pekin —  ? 
The  journey,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  fares, 
would  prove  expensive,  for  the  maximum  allowance 
of  free  luggage  is  86  lb.,  and  a  pemiy  is  charged  for 
every  extra  pound.  To  break  the  journey  is  not  easy, 
for  the  stations  are  miles  away  from  their  towns,  and 
the  risk  of  losing  luggage  is  an  ever-present  danger. 
Twenty  days  of  contmuous  railway  travelling,  in  a 
country  devoid  for  the  most  part  of  scenic  attrac- 
tions, has  little  to  recommend  it,  and  it  therefore 
seems  likely  that  the  majority  of  passengers  will  prefer 
the  sea  route.  The  postal  service  seems  to  offer  a  more 
certain  return  and  to  present  fewer  difficulties.  To 
the  mails  a  means  of  transit  which  is  quick,  certain, 
and  independent  of  stemnboats  ought  to  prove  of  ex- 
treme importance.  If  the  Siberian  Railway  is  able 
to  organise  a  rapid,  safe,  and  punctual  service,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  secure  all  the  mails 
for  the  Far  East.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the 
thefts  which  are  now  so  fi^uent  will  be  entirely 
stopped,  that  time-tables  will  be  adhered  to,  and  that 
derailments  wiU  be  as  exceptional  as  in  Europe. 

As  regards  goods,  thirty-ei^t  tariffs  are  now  in 
force  on  the  Siberian  Railway  for  the  different  articles 
which  form  the  principal  traffic  of  the  line.  Freight 
charges,  like  passenger  fares,  are  all  based  on  the 
principle  of  charging  less  per  verst  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  increases.  Thus  the  charge  for  grtun  up 
to  180  versts  (119  miles)  is  80  kopeks  per  verst 
(8,300  feet)  for  each  ftiU  waggon  (750  poods),  a 
charge  which  diminishes  progressively  until  a  waggon 
carried    for   a  distance   over  1,120  versts  (789  miles) 
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is  Mily  charged  6^  kopeks  per  verst.  A  specially 
low  tariff  for  tea,  called  a  "navigation  tariff,"  is 
enforced  during  the  summer  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
to  the  railway  some  portion  of  this  very  profitable 
freight.  Tanfis  on  tne  Siberian  Railway  as  &r  as 
Irkutsk  are  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  Russia, 
but  on  the  Trans-Baikal  and  Chinese  Eastern  Railways 
they  are  considerably  higher.  An  article  in  The  Times, 
dated  August  11th,  1902,  states  that  "the  new  goods 
rate  will  be  lowered,  though  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  fix  the  rate  as  low  as  that  prevailing  on 
the  generahty  of  Russian  railways,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavy  cost  of  upkeep  on  the  Siberian  and  Chinese 
Eastern  RaOways.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that 
the  goods  rate  on  these  systems  will  be  such  as 
seriously  to  hamper  traffic ;  but  the  extent  of  the 
lines,  Uie  sparseness  of  population  in  many  of  the 
regions  through  which  they  run,  and  the  cost  of 
the  haidage  of  coal  .  .  .  are  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  railway  administration  to  grant  all 
at  once  a  tariff  which  only  heavy  and  more  highly 
developed  traffic  would  warrant."  One  effect  of  the 
"zone  tariff"  system  has  been  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  large  distributing  centres.  Tomsk  has  thus 
already  lost  the  predominating  position  as  a  commercial 
depdt  which  it  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  volume  of  goods  traffic  has  proved  greater  than 
was  expected,  and  the  arrangements  for  deaUng  with 
it  have  been  so  inadequate  that  serious  complaints 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  loss  and  delay 
incurred.  "  Owing  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  the 
trains  travel  and  to  the  lack  of  proper  goods  stations, 
and  tdso  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  system  of  safe- 
guarding the  freights,  robbery  takes  place  on  an 
enormous  scale.  In  feet,  so  fer  as  the  loss  of  goods 
by  theft  is  concerned,  the  Siberian  and  Trans-Baikal 
Railways  hold  the  unenviable  position  of  being  first 
on  the  Ust  of  the  world's  railways.  The  absence  of 
goods   sheds   uid   the  careless  handling  of  goods  in 
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loading  and  unloading  the  trucks  has  led  to  so  many 
claims  for  compensation  that  it  will  take  years  to  go 
through  and  satisfy  them.  Thus  at  Irkutsk  alone 
claims  against  the  Trans-Bmkal  R^way  have  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  £220,000,  while  at  Tomsk 
the  claims  against  the  Siberian  Railway  amount  to 
£55,000." 

The  delay  and  slow  speed  complained  of  might 
be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  coal 
instead  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  line,  generally,  lies 
south  of  the  taiga  region,  so  that  wood  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance ;  but,  even  if  the  forests  were 
immediately  accessible,  wood  would  still  be  a  poor 
substitute  for  coaL  "  Wood  as  fuel  can  have  no 
lasting  or  practical  future  in  Siberia,  and  if  at  present 
it  is  used  on  the  line,  this  can  be  but  temporMy." 
The  coal  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway,  as  far  as 
at  present  worked,  have  not  proved  of  good  quality ; 
but  coal  of  varying  quality  exists  all  over  the  count^, 
and  only  capital  is  required  to  make  it  available. 
The  present  speed  of  goods  trains  on  the  Great 
Siberian  Railway  brings  the  duration  of  the  whole 
journey,  say,  from  Paris  to  Dalny,  to  50  days  by 
express  and  110  days  by  slow  trains,  whereas  the  sea 
voyage  from  London  to  Shanghai  takes  only  about 
82  days.  It  is  possible  in  the  future,  when  a  double 
line  is  laid,  that  speed  could  be  raised  to  the  average 
commerci^  rate  of  15^  miles  an  hour,  and  the  journey 
to  Dalny  or  Vladivostok  accomplished  in  20  days, 
which  would  give  the  railway  an  advantage  of  10  or 
15  days  over  steamers.  Even  then  the  diversion  of 
heavy  sea-borne  commodities  to  the  railway  would  be 
a  question  rather  of  cost  than  of  time,  and  in  respect  of 
freights  the  railway  cannot  compare  with  the  cheapness 
of  carriage  by  sea.  The  existing  sea  freights  per  ton 
are  about  40^.  from  Shanghai  to  London  or  Hamburg, 
and  42«.  Qd.  to  Havre,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles.  The  cor- 
responding distance  by  rail  is  some  11,000  kilometres 
(6,820  miles),  and  40j.  per  ton  =  '0036  fr.  per  kilometre. 
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or  about  one-third  of  a  centime  per  ton  per  kilometre. 
"  The  lowest  tariffs  in  the  world  are  double  this 
amount,  and  with  such  charges  no  railway  could 
cover  working  expenses."  Certain  light  goods,  such 
as  tea,  have,  as  has  already  been  stated,  been  diverted 
to  the  railway  by  means  of  special  tariffs,  and  it  is 
expected  that  silk  may  also  prefer  the  overland  route, 
as,  owing  to  the  extreme  care  necessary  in  handling, 
it  now  pays  the  relatively  high  fireight  charge  of  50  fr. 
per  100  kilometres,  a  price  equivalent  to  4J  centimes 
per  ton  per  mile.* 

^The  construction  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railway 
made  the  possession  of  an  ice-free  port  more  desirable 
than  ever.  After  the  expenditure  of  so  much  labour 
and  capital  Russia  could  never  be  satisfied  with  an 
outlet  which  during  the  winter  must  be  closed  to 
navigation.  The  gradual  advance  in  her  schemes  in 
the  £ast,  both  commercial  and  political,  may  be  traced 
by  the  ports  which  she  has  abandoned — Petropaloffsk, 
Nijni-Kamskatz,  Nicolaieffsk,  and  lastly,  though  the 
abandonment  is  not  likely  for  many  reasons  to  be 
complete,  Vladivostok.^  As  recently  as  1891,  when 
the  Siberian  Railway  was  begun  simultaneously  at  both 
its  eastern  and  western  extremities,  Vladivostok  was 
the  scene  of  the  eastern  inauguration  and  formed  the 
most  southerly  port  of  Siberia.  The  "  Guide  to  the 
Great  Siberian  Railway,"  published  in  1900  says : 
"  The  opening  of  continuous  steam  communication  by 
the  Great  Siberian  Railway,  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  commercial  port  at  Vladivostok, 
meeting  all  the  requirements  of  commercial  intercourse 
at  the  terminus  of  the  great  transit  route,  will  serve  to 
promote  the  progress  of  trade  in  this  port,  giving  it 

'  C.  Auloenon,  "la  Siberie  ^conomioue,"  pp.  47-50.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
"  LdReno^'ation  del'ABie,"  pp.  150,  161.  "ForeigTi  Office  Reports,"  No.  663, 
July  IflOO,  pp.  10,  11,  J7  ;  Nu.  685,  1902,  pp.  9,  10,  12,  Ifi.  Tinia.  Angnat 
1902.  J.  F.  Fraaer,  "The  Real  Siberia,"  cli.  xi.  Bevue  de»  Dstui  Mondeg, 
July  1st,  1902,  pp.  154-S.  Board  </  Trade  Journal,  September  2Sth,  1902. 
PeterOmrser  ZeUrnig,  February  2lBt  (March  6th),  1903. 

'  Since  these  hnea  were  written  Vladivostok  has  onee  more  been 
reinsUted  in  her  position  as  the  capital  (Timet,  October  1903). 
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mercial  development  of  Port  Arthur,  by  which  Dalny 
will  gain.  The  chief  among  these  are  the  opening  before 
long  of  a  custom-house  at  Dalny,  and  making  the 
line  between  Port  Arthur  and  Nangalin  a  branch  line. 
In  consequence  of  these  measures  the  commercial  firms 
at  Port  Arthur  will  be  obliged  to  forward  their  goods, 
not  direct  to  their  destination,  but  first  to  Dalny,  where 
they  must  go  through  all  the  inconveniences  and 
formalities  of  re-expedition.  In  consequence  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Kwang-Tung  Peninsula  is  bound 
to  be  transferred  from  Port  Arthur  to  Dalny."  It  is 
indeed  Russia's  declared  intention  to  reserve  Port 
Arthur  as  a  military  and  naval  base  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  commerce  at  Vladivostok  and 
Dalny,  but  locally  I  found  a  considerable  number  of 
influential  men  who  thought  there  was  ample  room  for 
commerce  as  well  as  naval  armaments  at  Fort  Arthur, 
and  their  views  have  no  doubt  been  laid  before 
M.  de  Witte. 

Talienwan,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
to  D^y,  is  apparently  at  present  used  as  a  naval 
dep6t.  That  was  the  impression  I  gathered  when 
visiting  Dalny  in  May  1902.  Nominally  it  is  a  free 
port,  open  to  commerce  and  possessing  a  railway.  The 
port  of  Dalny  has  been  created  since  the  acquisition 
of  its  site  by  Russia  in  1898.  It  is  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  45  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur  on  a  wide 
bay,  never  frozen,  and  protected  by  headlands  from  the 
southerly  and  easterly  winds  which  make  the  bay  of  Port 
Arthur  stormy  and  dangerous.  Commercial  activity  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  place,  and  there  is  an  ostenta- 
tious absence  of  the  militansm  so  conspicuous  at  the  latter 
place.  The  harbour  is  natuwdly  shallow,  but  is  being 
deepened — a  work  of  greal  expense  and  difficulty  owing 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  at  the  present 
time  ships  with  a  draft  of  80  feet  can  enter  at  low  water. 
Five  large  piers  are  being  constructed,  so  that  vessels 
may  discharge  their  cargoes  in  all  weathers  and  have 
them  loaded  direct  into  vans  which  will  carry  them — 
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if  need  be — to  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  lately  been  found 
necessary  to  add  an  immense  breakwater  at  right  angles 
to  the  piers  in  order  to  protect  ships  firom  the  accumu- 
lation of  broken  ice  formed  in  the  shallower  parts  of 
the  bay,  and  blown  in-shore  by  the  north  winds  which 
prevail  in  winter,  and  to  which  the  harbour  is  un- 
fortunately exposed.  Docks  two  miles  in  extent  lie 
between  the  piers,  and  two  dry  docks  are  in  course 
of  construction.  "It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
port,"  writes  Mr.  Miller,  the  U.S.  Commercial  Agent 
at  Vladivostok,  "  where  the  economy  of  handling  cargo 
will  excel  that  of  the  harbour  of  Dalny  when  it  is 
completed."  The  town  is  being  most  carefully  laid 
out  m  three  divisions — administrative,  commercial  and 
retail,  and  residential.  The  Chinese  town,  which  at 
first  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  administrative 
town,  has  now  been  moved  farther  away,  on  account  of 
the  insanitary  habits  of  the  Chinese.  When  Mr.  Miller 
wrote,  28,000  men  were  at  work  in  the  construction  of 
the  port  and  town,  and  the  total  population  numbered 
50,000,  mostly  Chinese ;  but  there  were  also  many 
Japanese,  Koreans,  and  Russians. 

The  town  is  to  be  managed  by  a  council  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  Two  members  must  be  Russians, 
and  not  more  than  two  Chinese  or  Japanese  can  be 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  water  supply,  lighting, 
and  tramways  are  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
coimcil.  The  town  is  being  constructed  by  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  the 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  a  million  roubles.  The  railway 
company  has  already  over  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
with  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur,  and  it  is  intended  to  in- 
crease and  improve  this  fleet,  and  to  have  fast  passenger 
steamers  to  Japan  and  the  Chinese  ports. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  Dalny  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  strongly  emphasised  by  M.  de  Witte  in 
his  report.  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  coal  to  promote 
steam  navigation,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  supplied 
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by  the  mines  of  Southern  Manchuria,  and  ur^ed  that 
while  everything  should  he  done  to  further  the  interests 
of  Russian  trade  at  Dalny,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  port  was  a  centre  of  international  commerce, 
and  that  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  avoid  any- 
thing which  might  hamper  the  trade  of  foreign  nations. 
The  complaints  of  the  merchants  of  Vladivostok,  who 
maintain  very  justly  that  the  creation  of  Dalny  has  spoilt 
their  trade,  received  scant  attention  from  M.  de  Witte, 
who  merely  reiterated  the  superior  advantages  which 
Dalny  possesses  over  Vladivostok,  and  stated  that  the 
omission  to  create  a  port  there  would  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  mistake.  No  doubt  M.  de  Witte 
wished  to  appear  as  the  promoter  of  foreign  commerce 
at  Dalny,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  may  not  always 
be  his  attitude.  "  While  Russia  is  consolidating  her 
position  in  Manchuria,"  says  Dr.  Morrison,  "  possible 
foreign  jealousies  must  be  placated.  So  the  railway 
is  represented  as  a  commercial  railway,  and  Dalny  as 
a  free  port."  But  a  "free  port  in  Russia  would  be  a 
phenomenon  greater  than  parliamentary  representation, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  manhood  suffrage.  Drfny 
will  be  a  free  port  till  the  occijpation  of  Mwichuria 
is  effective."' 

2.  Inhabitants 

The  country  which  was  conquered  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Yermak  Mid  his  Cossacks  was  no  unin- 
habited desert  presenting  an  open  field  for  Russian 
colonisation.  Siberia  was  already  occupied  by  a  great 
number  of  tribes  of  TMtar,  Finnish,  and  Mongolian 
origin,  whose  physical  development  was  inferior  to  that 

'  YadriuMff-Petri,  "  Sibirieu,"  pp.  483-6,  308-9.  C.  Aukgnoa,  "  U 
SiWHe  ^conomique,"  p.  57.  H.  Nonnan,  "All  the  Rossias,"  pp.  100,  101. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  June  6th,  July  Ilth,  1901  ;  February  27th, 
1902 ;  April  2nd,  30th,  1903.  United  Ktatee  Coneular  Reports,  May  1002, 
pp.  1-11  ;  "  Guide  to  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,"  pp.  463,  485,  492,  494. 
flenue  den  Deuar  Motidai,  July  1st,  1902,  pp.  147-9.  Obterver,  Novemher  16th, 
1902.  Peter^urger  Zrihmg,  February  21fit  (March  6th),  1903.  Tim€», 
MM«h  17th,  1903. 
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of  their  Russian  conquerors,  and  who  belonged  to  a 
much  lower  plane  of  civilisation.  They  nevertheless 
possessed  strong  racial  characteristics  and  the  capacity 
for  preserving  their  own  national  peculiarities  unin- 
fluenced  by  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  a  higher 
civilisation.  Immediately  the  Urals  were  passed  the 
Russians  encoimtered  the  Voguls ;  then  followed 
the  Siberian  Tartars,  while  to  the  north  were  the 
Ostiaks,  the  Samoyedes,  the  Tunguses,  and  the  Yakuts ; 
in  the  south  the  newcomers  were  surrounded  by 
Buriats,  Kirghizes,  and  Kalmuks ;  and  in  the  west  by 
the  Sarts  and  Usbegs  of  the  Turkestan  border.  As  the 
Russian  settlers  penetrated  father  and  farther  east* 
wards,  and  were  for  three  centuries  cut  ofF  from  all 
communication  with  their  mother  country,  some  degree 
of  assimilation  between  them  and  the  aborigines  became 
inevitable.  Intermarriage  with  natives  iimuenced  the 
race,  and  adoption  of  their  customs  .  and  manner  of 
living  affected  its  standard  of  civilisation.  It  might 
have  happened,  as  in  America,  that  the  aborigines 
died  out  oefore  the  onward  march  of  a  superior  race, 
but  the  Russians  were  not  sufficiently  strong  in 
numbers  or  in  the  superiority  of  their  culture  to  make 
headway  against  the  sturdy  nomads  of  Siberia.  The 
circumstances  of  the  conquest  were  in  favour  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  male  sex  preponderated  amcoig 
the  settlers,  and  wives  had  to  be  acquired  by  capture 
or  by  purchase  from  the  natives.  Even  when  an 
alternative  course  was  possible,  the  Russian  settlers 
seem  to  have  shown  a  preference  for  the  dark-haired, 
bright-eyed,  native  women.  A  mixed  race  grew  up, 
which,  rejecting  the  name  of  Russians,  called  them- 
selves either  Siberians,  or  "  a  mixed  race."  They  differ 
from  the  true  Russian  in  the  shortness  of  their  stature, 
the  darkness  of  their  complexion,  and  the  diminished 
fertihty  of  the  women.  This  new  race  has  also  to 
a  great  extent  adopted  the  ways  of  Uving  of  the 
aborigines :  Russian  settlers  among  the  Sam^edes 
have  taken  to  the  native  diet  of  raw  fi^ ;  in  'fVans- 
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Baikalia  the  Russiui  settlers  have  to  a  great  extent 
become  "  Buriatised,"  as  the  Russians  in  Yakutsk 
have  been  "Yakutised."  This  is  to  be  seen  not 
only  in  physical  changes  from  the  Russian  tj^pe — the 
dark  colour  of  hair,  eyes,  and  skin,  and  the  Mongolian  or 
Tartarian  facial  traits  that  characterise  the  old  Russian 
population  in  Siberia — but  also  in  their  habits  and 
ideas.  Thus  both  here  and  in  Ydaitsk  the  old  Russian 
settlers  and  their  descendants  have  forgotten  their 
mother  tongue,  and  speak  only  the  Buriat  or  Yakut 
language  or  some  kind  of  mixed  tongue.  Of  course, 
the  Russians  in  their  turn  have  influenced  the 
aborigines.  Some  of  these  are  nominaUy  Christian — 
some  Buriat  children  I  saw  myself  sitting  among  the 
Russian  children  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  higher 
schools  at  Irkutsk — and  Buriats  boast  of  being  Russian, 
as  showing  their  superiority  to  the  Chinese  ;  but  the 
mutual  influence  exerted  by  the  contact  of  the  races 
has  been  always  most  strongly  marked  on  the  side 
of  the  aborigines.  YadrinsefF  states  that  from  his 
own  personal  observation  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  victory  generally  remains  with  the  race  which  is 
numerically  strongest  Thus  the  Russiiication  of  the 
aborigines  has  taken  place  only  in  those  parts  of 
Western  Siberia  where  the  Russians  outnuniber  the 
natives. 

The  Siberian  race  differs  widely  in  its  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  from  the  Russiui;  it  belongs 
morally  to  a  lower  level,  where  polygamy  is  tolerated 
and  the  restraints  of  Western  civiBsation  are  hardly 
understood.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  Siberian  is 
narrower,  but  more  independent  and  self-confident 
than  that  of  the  Russian.  The  mystic  and  religious 
temperament  of  the  latter  has  given  way  to  a  material- 
istic practical  common  sense,  while  sensitiveness  to 
histoncal  associations  is  replaced  by  self-assertion.  The 
Siberian  peasant  has  never  known  serfdom,  or  even 
the  influence  of  a  superior  social  class,  and  he  con- 
sequently feels  himself  equal  to  all  the  world.    He 
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has,  it  is  true,  the  shy  timidity  of  ail  aboriginal  races, 
but  it  is  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  his  curiosity 
and  passion  for  everything  that  is  new.  Schtschapon 
(quoted  by  YadrinsefF)  says :  "  The  Siberian  people 
are  characterised  by  their  enthusiasm  for  all  new  things, 
especially  in  dress  and  furniture.  Even  in  villages 
chignons,  crinolines,  frock-coats,  watches,  and  watch- 
chains  are  to  be  found."  Most  important  of  all,  from 
the  standpoint  of  colonial  development,  is  the  fiwt 
that  the  social  instinct,  which  in  Russia  subordinates 
the  individual  to  the  mass,  is  entirely  lacking.  The 
self-abnegation  of  the  Russian  has  given  place  to  a 
desire  for  individual  advancement  and  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  material  over  social  interests.  These  charac- 
teristics, though  they  have  their  drawbacks  and  have 
already  led  to  all  the  evils  of  monopoly  and  corruption, 
seem  to  constitute  a  most  suitable  equipment  for  a 
colonising  race.  The  Siberian,  in  virtue  of  his  adapta- 
bility, his  independence,  and  individualism,  might,  if 
he  were  only  energetic  and  industrious,  be  expected 
to  go  £u*  in  the  future.  He  is  in  fact,  however, 
the  laziest  of  human  beings.  "  His  force  of  inertia 
is  wonderful,  and,  when  ne  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  nothing,  neither  arguments  nor  threats  can  set 
him  in  motion."  Work  is  limited  to  what  is  strictly 
necessary,  and  a  Siberian  would  always  prefer  to 
dispense  with  superfluities  rather  than  have  the  trouble 
of  caring  for  them.  It  is  possible  that  this  natural 
indolence  may  be  overcome  by  education  and  by  a 
better  form  of  government,  which  will  ensure  to  the 
labourers  the  fruits  of  their  toil ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  many  travellers  have  despaired  of 
Siberia  as  long  as  the  Siberian  peasant  remains  the 
chief  means  of  its  development.' 

The  principal  aboriginal  races  have  already  been 
enumerated.  The  only  ones  that  show  no  tendency 
to  decrease  are  the  Buriats  and  Yakuts.     The  Buriats, 

'  Ysdrinaeff,  "f^birien,"  chs.  t.  and  ii. ;  P.  Leroy-Beftulieu,  "  Ia  Reno- 
ntion  de  1'Aa.e"  p.  90.     J.  Stadling,  "Throi^li  Siberia,"  pp.  S6-6. 
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whose  number  is  about  290,000,  and  who  are  still 
increasing,  form  the  chief  population  of  Trans-Baikalia 
and  the  govenunent  of  Irkutsk.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  converted  to  Buddhism  by  mis- 
sionaries, who  taught  them  to  read  and  write.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Stadling,  illiterates  are  less  common 
among  them  than  among  the  peasants  of  European 
Kussia.  Their  superior  knowledge  has  been  of  advan- 
tage to  them  in  enabling  them  to  produce  documents 
proving  their  right  to  the  lands  they  hold.  The 
Yakuts,  who  inhabit  the  Yakutsk  territory,  number 
about  230,000,  and  are  still  on  the  increase.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  Siberia  constitute  a  problem  of 
fiiture  as  well  as  of  past  interest  The  treatment  of 
the  native  races  has  hitherto  been  cruel  and  barbarous 
in  the  extreme.  They  have  been  robbed  of  their 
lands,  their  furs,  and  their  cattle,  and  have  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  famine  which  at 
times  has  led  to  cannibaUsm — a  fact  which  has  been 
officially  proved  among  the  Samoyedes  and  the  Ostiaks 
on  the  lower  Yenissei  and  the  Dolgans  and  other 
natives  in  the  Taimyr  region.  Natives,  who  become 
Russianised,  are  used  to  plunder  other  natives.  "  In 
former  times  the  Anabar  people  were  stfid  to  have 
been  we;ll  off,  having  had  large  herds  of  reindeer  and 
plenty  of  nets  for  catching  fish.  Now  they  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  Yakut  agents  of  the 
Russian  merchants,  who  have  made  them  only  too 
well  acquainted  with  vodka.  They  soon  become 
indebted  to  these  unscrupulous  people,  and  in  order 
to  work  off  these  debts  are  obliged  to  spend  almost 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  fox-trapping  and  collecting 
mammoth  tusks,  and  are  thus  imable  to  provide  for 
their  real  wants."  These  people  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  their  furs,  and  accept  anything  the 
agents  are  pleased  to  give  them.  In  spite  of  the 
decrease  of  some  races,  their  numbers  are  still  con- 
siderable. The  census  of  1897  showed  the  total 
population  of  Siberia  (exclusive  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes) 
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to  be  about  5,500,000,  and  of  these  868,000  were 
aborigines  or  Asiatic  immigrants.  The  proportion 
amounts  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  still  too  large  to  admit  of  becoming 
merged  in  it.  An  increase  of  foreign  elements  is  also 
to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  improved  means  of 
locomotion,  and  particularly  of  increased  communi- 
cation with  China.  Russian  agricultural  enterprise  in 
the  Amur  territory  is  already  threatened  with  Chinese 
competition.  The  Russian  settlers,  unable  to  compete 
in  any  way  with  these  immigrants,  go  to  work  in 
the  mines,  and  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  land  to 
the  Chinese,  and  gardening  is  entirely  given  up  to 
them.  In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  their  labour, 
they  manage  to  save,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  800,000  roubles  are  annually  carried  back 
to  China  out  of  HarbarofFsk  and  its  district  alone. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  the  Amur  and 
Ussuri  territories  unfits  these  lands  for  Russian  colo- 
nisation. The  emigration  returns  for  1901  show  that 
15  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  return  to  Russia,  and 
in  1902  the  number  must  have  been  still  greater, 
"  in  proportion  as  the  Chinese  drive  the  Russian 
settlers  and  colonists  gradually  backwards." 

The  one  means  of  converting  the  aboriginal  elements 
into  a  source  of  strength  instead  of  danger  has  scarcely 
been  yet  tried.  Hardly  anything  has  been  done  to 
educate  the  native  races,  though  many  of  them  give 
evidence  of  considerable  ability.  Some  effort  has  been 
made  to  attach  them  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  the 
theft  of  children  in  order  to  baptise  them  was  not  a 
method  calculated  to  recommend  Christianity,  and 
these  baptised  persons  have  practicaUy  remained 
heathens.  The  schools  founded  oy  missionaries  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  one-sidedness  of  the  educa- 
tion given ;  and  the  few  pupils  have  learnt  nothing 
but  rehgion,  usually  finding  their  vocation  as  acolytes 
and  mass-servers.  Russian  schools  have,  of  course, 
been  closed    to   the   aborigines   on   account   of  the 
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differ^ice  of  language,  and  it  is  still  an  undecided 
question  whether  the  schools  of  the  fixture  are  to 
teach  in  Russian  or  in  the  language  of  the  native 
races.* 

Transported  persons  under  the  Russian  system  are 
divided  into  two  groups — those  who  are  transported  under 
the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code,  and  those  who  are 
subjected  to  transportation  as  a  measure  of  public  security 
taken  by  administrative  authority.  The  communes 
may  refuse  to  readmit  persons  who  have  incurred  a 
penalty  depriving  them  of  liberty,  and  they  may 
also  expel  those  of  their  members  whom  they 
consider  dangerous  to  their  well-being.  These 
"administrative"  exiles  are  sent  to  Siberia  and  are 
restricted  as  to  change  of  residence,  the  exercise  of 
a  calling,  etc.,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  work. 
It  is  not  my  object  here,  however,  to  discuss  tlie 
exile  system  as  a  penal  pohcy,  but  simply  to  examine 
It  as  a  means  of  colomsation.  As  such,  the  tnms- 
portation  of  criminals  to  Siberia  was  long  regarded 
by  the  Russian  Government  as  a  most  satisfactory 
means  of  populating  the  country.  The  practice  be- 
gan in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no  details  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  persons  banished  are  available 
before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1807 
the  number  of  exiles  was  given  as  2,085,  and  from 
that  year  till  1899  Siberia  received  from  European 
Russia  864,549  exiles  and  members  of  their  families 
— that  is,  nearly  the  sixth  part  of  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  Siberia.  During  the  last  twelve  years  the 
total  number  of  truisported  persons  has  been  100,582, 
of  whom  95,876  were  men  and  4,706  women.  The 
fiunihes  accompanying  them  consisted  of  155  hus- 
bands, 17,556  wives,  and  40,900  children.  Siberia 
has  thus  received  in  the  course  of  twelve  years 
159,191   individuals,   or    one-thirty-sixth  of  the   total 

'  Yadrinseff,  "Sibirien,"  clu.  iii.  sad  tv.  Lerof-BeMdien,  "I*  Reno- 
?Bt)on  de  rAsie,"  p.  21.  "Guide  to  the  Gre«t  Siberian  Railway,"  pp.  43-6. 
StadUng,  "Througb  Siberia,"  pp.  212,  220,  244. 
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population.  Taking  the  number  of  transported  per- 
sons only,  exclusive  of  their  families,  Siberia  has 
received  for  each  57  inhabitants  either  a  criminal 
or  a  person  regarded  as  more  or  less  dangerous  by 
the  Home  G^ovemment.  Two  conclusions  may  plainly 
be  drawn  from  these  figures:  (1)  that  transportation 
does  not  lead  to  any  natural  increase  of  the  population 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  unmarried  persons  (88^ 
per  cent).  (2)  The  vicious  element  introduced  into 
the  country  passes  all  reasonable  proportion.  These 
conclusions,  which  are  urged  with  great  force  by 
Yadrinseff,  are  confirmed  by  &rther  study  of  the 
conditions  of  the  exiles.  The  rate  of  mortality 
amongst  all  ranks  is  extraordinary.  The  hardships  of 
the  journey,  which  was  formerly  made  on  foot,  and 
is  still  most  arduous  even  with  the  help  of  river 
transit  and  quite  recently  of  the  railway,  lull  all  but 
the  most  robust. 

The  convicts  may  travel  from  Kazan  to  Tiumen 
either  by  rail  or  water.  Having  joximeyed  by  steamer 
fit>m  Nijni-Novgorod  to  Perm,  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  they  go  by  rail  over  the  Urals  to 
Ekaterinburg  and  Tiumen.  Here  they  remain  two 
weeks  or  more  in  the  Tiumen  forwardmg  prison,  and 
are  then  transported  in  barges  via  the  rivers  Irtysh 
and  Obi  to  Tomsk,  for  distribution  thence  on  foot  to 
their  various  destinations. 

The  road  travelled  is  called  the  ^ape  road,  from 
the  fact  that  at  intervals  of  from  25  to  40  miles 
there  are  exile  station  houses,  where  the  prisoners 
rest,  and  where  a  mihtary  gufuxl,  kept  there  for  the 
pun>ose,  reUeves  the  guara  of  the  arriving  party. 
Midway  between  the  ^ape  houses  are  pohi'^apes,  or 
halfway  houses,  so  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
^ape  houses  that  a  temporary  place  of  rest  and  shelter 
is  provided  every  night  for  the  party  on  the  march, 
which  is  also  allowed  twenty-four  hours'  rest  every  third 
day  on  its  arrival  at  the  Aape  house  proper.  The 
^pes  and  polu-^apes  are  aUke  inadequate  for  the 
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reception  of  the  parties  which  are  constantly  crowded 
into  them.  They  have  been  described  by  General 
Anuehin,  the  Governor-General  of  Elastem  Siberia,  in 
his  report  to  the  Tsar,  as  "particularly  bad,"  as 
"  tumble-down  buildings  in  bad  sanitary  condition, 
cold  in  winter,  saturated  with  miasma,  and  offering 
very  little  security  against  escapes."  The  clothes 
provided  by  the  Government  give  no  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  inclemencies  of  weather.  The  boots 
of  the  prisoners,  expected  to  last  for  six  weeks,  are 
of  such  poor  quakty,  owing  to  official  fraud,  that 
they  often  become  worthless  in  a  couple  of  days,  and 
the  loser  has  to  continue  his  march  barefooted  Uirough 
"  mud  whose  temperature  is  httle  above  freezing  point," 
Many  of  the  convicts,  drenched  to  the  skin  by  rain, 
become  sick,  and  linger  for  months  in  the  ^ape 
hospitals  without  proper  medical  care.  In  1888  seventy 
exiles  died  during  a  journey  of  twenty-one  days 
between  Tomsk  and  Achinsk. 

Arrived  in  Siberia  the  majority  have  to  find 
employment  as  best  they  can,  but  the  rate  of  wages 
is  extremely  low.  Official  reports  mention  70  roubles 
a  year  for  good  workmen,  while  old  and  feeble  men 
receive  as  little  as  80  roubles.  The  difficulty  of  earning 
a  living  Honestly  forces  numbers  into  vagabondage.  A 
deported  person  is  theoretically  assigned  to  a  certain 
locality  and  is  unable  to  leave  it  Supervision,  how- 
ever, is  very  slight  and  easily  eluded ;  an  exile 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  escape,  may  do  so  at  any 
time,  if  he  can  first  murder  a  Siberian  peasant  fuid 
possess  himself  of  his  clothes  and  passport.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  exiles 
escape  all  control.  "  The  place  of  their  residence  is 
unknown  to  the  police.  They  steal  on  the  highways 
and  in  villages ;  they  beg  and  extort  money  in  every 
possible  way.  In  summer  they  conceal  themselves  in 
the  forests ;  in  the  winter  they  move  towards  the 
cities  Mid  use  every  method  to  secure  a  lodgment  in 
the  local  prisons."      Another  third  axe  equ^y  in  a 
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state  of  v^bondage,  but  they  change  their  residence 
to  find  work. 

The  Governor  of  Tomsk  reported  in  1878  that  the 
total  number  of  exiles  in  his  government  was  50,000. 
"  The  majority  of  these  people  have  lost  the  habit  of 
work,  they  are  not  located  in  the  place  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  and  generaUy  they  lead  a  vagabond 
life.  The  only  ones  who  acquire  a  settled  habitation 
are  those  who  come  here  with  their  families  and 
bring  with  them  the  means  of  providing  a  home." 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
crime  is  rife  in  Siberia,  and  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  it  can  be  traced  to  the  exiles.  Yadrinseff, 
quoting  what  were  in  1886  the  latest  reports,  states 
Uiat  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk  1,749  crimes  were 
committed  yeariy,  or  one  to  every  28  exiles.  These 
crimes  were  classified  as  follows : — Theft,  56  per  cent ; 
murder,  7  per  cent. ;  robbery,  8  per  cent. ;  assault, 
8  per  cent. ;  forging'  of  bank-notes,  2  per  cent ; 
vagabondage,  14  per  cent. ;  and  it  was  noticed  that 
the  districts  to  which  exiles  were  assigned  contributed 
five  times  as  many  criminals  to  the  prisons  as  the 
non-exile  localities.  The  most  recent  accounts  show 
that  a  similar  condition  of  things  still  prevails.  Mr. 
Fraser  writes  of  Irkutsk;  "There  is  on  an  average 
one  murder  a  week  in  the  town.  .  .  .  Robberies  with 
violence  are  common.  Burglary  is  prevalent.  ...  It 
is  dangerous  to  leave  the  main  street  after  dark 
without  a  revolver."  But  the  actual  crimes  committed 
by  exiles  have  been  less  fatal  to  Siberia  than  the 
influence  of  their  bad  example,  which  has  lowered 
the  whole  level  of  public  morals.  "The  exiles,  for 
instance,  have  created  a  passion  among  the  Siberian 
peasimtry  for  the  forging  of  bank-notes,  and  the 
opening  of  packages  of  tea  in  transit  is  systematically 
carried  on.  .  .  ,  No  wonder,  then,  that  trade  is  little 
developed,  and  that  certain  districts  are  dangerous  to 
merchants."  The  criminality  of  Siberia  has  of  course 
been  affected  only  by  those  exiles  who  had  committed 
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criminal  offences.  A  large  proportion  are  banished  for 
political  or  administrative  reasons,  and  include  some 
of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia,  The  influence  of  this  class  of  exiles  on  the 
country  has  been  wholly  beneficial,  although  their 
activities,  whether  scientific  or  literary,  have  been  ren- 
dered almost  nugatory  by  the  conditions  of  their  exile. 
The  system  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  all  who  have 
studied  it  as  a  complete  failure.  It  fails  as  a  means  of 
colonisation,  and  it  fails  equally  as  a  disciplinary  system, 
for  the  criminals  become  worse  instead  oi  better.  The 
Siberians  themselves  are  fiiUy  aware  of  this,  and  have 
for  years  petitioned  against  it  as  being  a  menace  to 
the  safety  and  development  of  their  country. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  the  alternative  prison 
system  long  deterred  the  Russian  Government  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  evils  of  transportation.  A 
Commission  was,  however,  appointed  in  1888  by  the 
present  Tsar  to  examine  the  question,  and  a  tour  of 
mspection  was  made  throughout  the  prisons  uid  exile 
colonies  of  Siberia  and  Saghalien.  The  alleged  evils 
were  all  found  to  exist,  and  the  Commission  in  its 
rCT)ort  fully  acknowledged  the  demoralising  tendency 
of^the  system.  As  an  outcome  of  this  Commission  a 
law  was  drafted  which  introduces  an  essential  reform 
in  the  penal  system  of  Russia,  This  law,  promulgated 
by  edict  of  the  Tsar,  dated  June  I2th  (25th),  1900, 
abolishes  banishment  for  criminal  offences.  Trans- 
portation will  thus  be  confined  to  political  and  religious 
offenders,  and  to  vagabonds  not  identified.  The 
average  of  these  is  480  a  year.  Ordinary  criminals 
will  m  friture  be  imprisoned  instead  of  transported, 
and  the  extra  cost  of  providing  prison  accommodation 
is  estimated  at  £85,000  per  annum. 

Doubts  are  now  sometimes  expressed  in  Russia 
itself  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending  political  exiles  to 
remote  governments  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
These  views  are  more  often  heard  in  Siberia,  where 
the   espnY  frondeur  is  more   common,  from  tiie  fact 
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that,  apart  from  the  military  and  official  element, 
society  is  largely  composed  of  exiles  and  descendants 
of  exiles.  But  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  of  the  officials 
are  now  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  system.  A 
high  legal  dignitary  whom  I  met  in  Sibena  told  me 
that  he  had  recently  reported  strongly  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  favour  of  the  ordinary  legal  methods,  and  against 
special  trials  and  special  punishments  for  political 
offenders,  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the  regular  law  and 
procedure  were  adequate ;  (2)  that  special  laws  and 
special  punishments  made  martyrs  of  criminals  ;  (8)  that 
the  exile  system  spread  the  doctrines  of  revolutionaries 
into  comers  of  the  empire  to  which  they  would  never 
otherwise  have  penetrated ;  (4)  that  railways,  ports, 
and  telegraphs  have  taken  away  largely  from  the 
terrors  of  distance,  and  that  the  common  prison  at 
home  was  a  far  stronger  deterrent  than  comparative 
freedom  in  some  remote  country  town.' 

Neither  Asiatic  aborigines  nor  Russian  exiles  have, 
as  we  have  seen,  contributed  any  important  share  to 
the  present  popiJation  of  Siberia.  The  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  free  colonists,  and  the  stream  of 
emigration  still  continues  to  flow  eastward  with  ever- 
increasing  volume.  The  beginnings  of  the  movement 
first  became  evident  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  numbers  of  Russian  peasants  made  their 
way  across  the  Urals  to  escape  the  serfdom  which  was 
their  lot  in  their  own  country.  The  first  Siberian  census, 
taken  in  1622,  showed  that  the  country  possessed 
70,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  7,000  were  exiles. 
The  oppression  of  serfdom,  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
Government  against  religious  sectarians,  and  the  desire 
to  escape  military  service  afforded  the  chief  reasons  for 
emigration  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  Side  by 
side  with   this    free    emigration   emanating  from  the 


p.  163.  "Gaide  to  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,"  p.  SI.  J.  F.  Fiaaa, 
''The  Re«J  Siberia,"  p.  101.  DaUg  Mail,  Jaitusry  5tb,  1899.  Obtener, 
Juinaiy  6th,  1901.     E.  VobU,  "  Rusbm  md  the  Rnuitoa,"  pp.  200-10. 
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people,  administrative  emigration  has  also  been  carried 
on.  Whole  families  with  all  their  property  have  been 
moved,  and  lands  have  been  assigned  to  them  to 
settle  ;  large  numbers  of  military  and  civil  officials  for 
the  service  of  the  roads  and  post-stations,  the  mines 
and  forts,  have  been  sent  to  Siberia,  and  free  emigration 
has  been  discouraged  and  hampered  by  the  requisition 
of  passports.  Free  emigrants  have,  nevertheless,  always 
managed  to  elude  official  watchfulness,  and  have  been 
of  far  greater  importance  and  benefit  to  the  country 
than  the  State-aided  settlers.  "  The  foxmdations  of 
Siberian  colonisation,"  according  to  Yadrinseff,  "were 
laid  by  its  agricultural  population,  who  covered  the 
land  with  villages,  and  without  whose  aid  and  support 
the  Government  system  would  have  vanished  away." 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
desire  among  the  Russian  serfe  to  reach  the  freedom 
of  Siberia  was  so  great,  that  many  of  them  placed 
themselves  voluntarily  within  the  ^ssp  of  the  law  (in 
Russia)  in  order  to  be  transported.  Trustworthy  records 
state  that  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  government 
of  Tomsk  reached  18,840  persons  during  the  eleven  years 
1832-68.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861, 
the  number  of  emigrants  went  on  increasing,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  from  the  first  a  large  number 
of  landless  serfs,  such  as  those  of  the  household ;  to 
the  inability  of  the  land,  under  an  extensive  system 
of  culture,  to  bear  the  natural  growth  of  the  population; 
to  the  subdivision  of  peasant  allotments ;  and  to  the 
lack  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  subsidiary  manufac- 
turing industries.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1860-80 
about  110,000  people  emigrated  to  Siberia,  while  for  the 
twelve  years  from  1880-92  there  were  over  440,000. 

At  first  this  drain  of  the  population  eastwards 
created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  governing  classes, 
the  Treasury  fearing  a  loss  of  revenue  consequent  upon 
the  flight  of  so  many  taxpayers,  and  the  landlords  a 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  labour  which  would  enable 
the  peasants,  who  remained  behind,  to  demand  higher 
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waffes.  A  repressiTe  policy  was,  therefore,  followed  for 
a  time,  until  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  lUilway 
impressed  upon  the  Government  the  urgent  need  for 
a  larger  population  in  Siberia.  Then  repression  gave 
way  to  r^ulation.  In  1898  the  Siberian  Railway  Com- 
mittee for  the  promotion  of  emigration  was  appointed 
on  the  advice  of  M.  de  Witte.  A  Government  pub- 
lication states :  "  The  overwhelming  character  much 
emigration  assumed  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  induced  the  Government  to  turn  its  attention 
seriously  to  the  regulation  of  this  important  phenomenon 
in  national  life.  In  1885  a  special  corps  of  land  sur- 
veyors and  land  agents  was  first  formed  in  Siberia, 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  emigrants'  allotments, 
and  in  1889  a  general  law  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  emi^ation  to  Siberia  and  settlement  on  land  belong- 
ing  to  Government.  Persons  emigrating  to  Siberia 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  have  15  dessiatins 
(40-^  acres)  of  land  per  male  emigrant  allotted  to  them 
for  perpetual  use,  and  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  the 
first  tmec  years.  During  the  three  years  following  the 
taxes  are  levied  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  the  emigrants 
can  have  their  term  of  conscription  postponed  for  the 
same  period."  During  the  three  years  1898-1901,  the 
Government  spent  658,000  roubles  a  year,  simply  on 
the  distribution  of  land  to  emigrants ;  from  1885-92  the 
lands  thus  allotted  reached  an  area  of  722,000  dessiatins 
(1,949,400  acres),  and  from  1898-9  they  amounted  to 
6,479,000  dessiatins  (17,498,800  acres).  In  spite  of  all 
the  privileges  accorded  to  the  sanctioned  emigrant, 
unauthorised  emigration  still  goes  on.  A  delegate  or 
"  pioneer  emigrant "  is  sent  by  a  village  community 
to  report  on  emigration  prospects  in  Siberia,  and  by 
his  attractive  stories  he  persuades  his  feUow-viUagers 
on  his  return  to  set  out  for  Siberia  en  masse.  The 
difficulties  of  the  journey  and  the  hardships  they  en- 
counter on  their  arrival  not  seldom  cause  them  to  return 
to  their  native  village,  having  risked  and  lost  every- 
thing in  the  venture.      This  unauthorised  emigration 
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was  especially  marked  in  the  years  1898-1900,  when  it 
averaged  between  58,000  and  54,000  persons.  Such 
emigrants  generally  travel  in  Wiilies,  not  in  large 
groups.  In  some  cases  these  unauthorised  emigrants 
have  settled  without  right  on  Imperial  property,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  to  render  eviction  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  practically  impossible.  A  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  a  place  on  the  Obi-Krasnoyarsk  section  of 
the  Siberian  Railway.  A  sm^  peasant  settlement 
with  104  inhabitants  had  been  provided  with  land  from 
the  Imperial  domains  there.  In  1898,  when  the  future 
commercial  importance  of  the  Obi  station  became 
apparent,  peasants  long  settled  in  the  Tobolsk,  Tomsk, 
and  Yenisseisk  governments,  and  a  great  number  of 
fresh  emigrants  from  European  Russia,  flocked  to  this 
point  and  seized  upon  more  of  the  Imperial  lands, 
from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  oust  iJiem, 
Since  the  Government  could  not  remove  the  whole 
body  of  the  settlers,  the  Administration  of  the  Imperial 
lands  allotted  a  piece  of  land  watered  by  the  small 
stream  Kamenka,  a  tributary  of  the  Obi,  for  permanent 
settlement  by  the  emigrante.  It  is  now  called  Novo- 
Nikolaieffsk,  and  contams  a  population  of  15,000.  More 
than  half  the  building  sites  allotted  have  been  taken 
up,  numerous  shops  have  sprung  up,  and  the  settlement 
serves  as  a  market  for  the  rural  district  surrounding  it, 
agricultural  produce  being  brought  in  from  a  distance 
of  200  or  800  versts  (132  or  198  miles). 

Official  statistics  for  1901  show  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  returning  to  Russia  is  still  reaching  serious 
proportions. 

The  dimensions  of  the  movement  of  population  to 
and  from  Siberia  in  1901  were  stated  by  The  ConiTnerdal 
and  I?idustrial  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  be  as  follows ; — 

To  Siberia  from  Russia  : — 

Emif^nts  .             94,639  peraons. 

Pioneer  emigrsnte 24,529       „ 

Peannts  going  to  earn  moiMy        .  8,963      „ 

Total       .        .        .  128,131 
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The  number  of  emi^ants  from  each  govenunent  is 
stated,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  list  is  headed  by 
Poltava,  where  the  recent  (1902)  disturbances  took 
place.  The  other  governments  which  contribute  largely 
to  the  movement  are  aU  in  a  direct  line  between  Riga 
and  the  Black  Sea  and  contain  good  agricultural  land, 
most  of  them  being  in  the  Black  Mould  zone.  The 
places  from  which  emigration  was  weakest  were  indus- 
trial districts,  such  as  Yaroslaff,  Moscow,  St,  Petersburg, 
and  Novgorod ;  while  from  Olonetz  there  were  none 
at  all. 

DBrriN^Tiuic  OF  Emtorants  in  Sibdua. 


Government. 

Total. 

Emi«tH>U. 

Pioneera. 

Peauntato 
eamnoner 

Tomsk   .... 

YeniBseiBk      . 

Amur  and  Primorak 

Akmolinsk     . 

Irkuttk. 

Tobokk         .        .        . 

39,610 
19,817 
15,968 
11,189 
10,466 
7,926 

31,748 
16,276 
13,613 
8,628 
3,994 
6,200 

6,707 
4,228 
1,810 
2,079 
3,006 
1,472 

1,166 
313 
646 
482 

3,467 
253 

104,976 

79,369 

19,301 

6,316 

Rktohm  Moveuent  fFotol  44,767,  according  to  GovemmBnts). 


GovBrnment. 

Total 

Emigiant.. 

Pioneers. 

went  to 
earn  monef . 

Tomsk  .... 

22,129 

16,018 

4,690 

1,621 

AkmoUnsk     . 

6,323 

4,636 

940 

847 

YenisMisk      . 

2,647 

173 

TobolBk          .        .        . 

2,460 

960 

1,228 

272 

Tttrgai   .... 

3,766 

1,223 

2,486 

68 

Amur  and  Primorsk 

2,379 

1,672 

678 

Irkutsk. 

2,236 

460 

684 

1,101 

44,767 

27,404 

13,161 

4,192 

Total  froh  t 
Bmignints.  Pioneers. 


WHOLE   OP   SlBEHIA. 

Feosanta  who  went 
to  earn  money. 


Total. 
66,233 
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Out  of  18,019  pioneers,  no  less  than  18,647  returned 

without  positive  results. 

A  variety  of  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
return  movement,  some  of  which  are  temporary  and 
accidental,  while  others  would  seem  to  be  permanent 
and  valid.  In  1901  the  failure  of  the  han-est  in  many 
of  the  districts  to  which  emigrants  were  sent  was  given 
as  an  explanation.  The  increase  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion'  into  Trans-Baikalia,  to  which  allusion  has  b^ore 
been  made,  is  an  undoubted  hindrance  to  Russian 
colonisation,  whde  another  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  easily  cultivated  lands  are 
already  allocated,  and  only  marshy  and  forest  lands 
remain,  which  present  little  attraction  to  the 
peasants  of  the  southern  governments  from  whom 
the  majority  of  the  emigrants  are  drawn.  Lastly 
there  is  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Russian 
immigrant  himself :  "  First  of  all,  he  won't  live  on  a 
farm  three,  five,  or  ten  miles  from  anybody  else.  He 
insists  on  living  in  a  village  or  town,  though  his  farm 
may  be  thirty  miles  away.  He  tills  a  stretch  of 
ground  and  sows  wheat,  but  he  never  thinks  of 
reaping  tUl  it  is  dead  ripe,  then  he  reaps  with  a 
hand  sickle,  and  half  the  foodstuff  rots  in  the  rains. 
When  he  has  used  up  one  piece  of  ground  he  moves 
to  another.  He  doesn't  understand  maniuing.  He 
doesn't  look  forward  to  the  next  year."  The  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  Siberia  is  the 
character  of  the  immigrant.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  doing  what  it  can  to  disseminate  trustworthy 
information  about  the  country  (in  1896  400,000 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Siberian  Immigration" 
were  distributed  by  order  of  State  Secretary  Koulom- 
zine)  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-advised 
em^ation,  but  the  enormous  growth  of  population 
in  Russia,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  Siberia,  make 
some  outlet   absolutely   indispensable.      In   1888   the 

'  The  Ruisian  press  is  now  demsnding  that  Chinese  immigratioQ  into  the 
Amur  territory  ahall  be  prohibited  by  law. 
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Groremment  undertook  the  emigration  of  colonists  to 
the  South  Ussuri  region,  where  the  climate  is  less 
rigorous  than  in  omra*  parts  of  Siberia.  These 
emigrants  were  transported  in  the  vessels  of  the 
Volunteer  Fleet,  and  between  1888  and  1892  their 
number  reached  17,000.  Special  privil^es  were 
granted  to  them— viz.,  100  dessiatins  (270  acres)  of 
huid  per  family,  and  exemption  firom  taxes  and  con- 
scription for  twenty  years.  The  Siberian  Railway 
Committee  has  also  taken  a  series  of  measures  for 
facilitating  both  the  actual  journey  to  Siberia  and 
the  settlement  in  the  new  countiy.  A  special 
reduced  emigrant  fare  (25  per  cent,  of  the  onfinary 
third-class  fare)  has  been  granted,  sanitary  in- 
spection of  emigrants  has  been  established  on  trains 
and  steamers,  and  medical  aid  and  provisions  can  be 
obtained  at  the  various  emigrant  stations  along  the 
line.  In  1900  the  number  of  these  emigrant  stations 
amounted  to  thirty ;  the  most  important  is  CheUabinsk, 
where  all  emigrants  have  to  stay  for  th^  examination  of 
their  passports,  a  ceremony  which  takes  much  time  and 
infinite  trouble.  I  went  over  the  station  at  Irkutsk, 
where  the  accommodation  includes  a  hospital  and 
medical  attendance  and  seemed,  all  things  considered, 
to  be  satisfactory,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  at  times 
overcrowded. 

In  considering  the  apportionment  of  Siberia,  the 
oorps  of  land  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  turned  their  attention  first  of  all  to 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  railway  line,  as  in  the  interests 
of  the  railway  it  was  intended  to  colonise  principally 
the  thinly  peopled  country  along  the  road  between  the 
Urals  and  Lake  Baikal.  For  this  purpose  the  Ishim 
Steppe,  in  which  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  surface 
water,  was  irrigated  and  the  marshy  Baraba  St^pe 
was  drained.  This  work  involved  the  digging  of 
over  1,000  wells  and  the  construction  of  485  miles 
of  drains.  On  exhausting  the  suitable  land  in  \he 
inmiediate   vicinity   of  the   railway,   colonisation  was 
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extended  to  the  tcdga  region  in  the  north  and  to  the 
southern  steppes.  Here  the  survey  showed  that  the 
Kirghiz  tribes  had  a  surplus  of  10,000,000  dessiatins 
(27,000,000  acres),  quite  suitable  for  agriculture.  Be- 
tween 1898  and  1899  some  7,000,000  dessiatins 
(18,900,000  acres)  of  fi^e  Government  land  were 
turned  into  lots  for  emigrants,  chiefly  in  the  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk  provinces  and  the  Akmolinsk  Territoiy, 
of  which  some  5,000,000  dessiatins  have  been  already 
Plotted.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  Railway 
Committee  the  number  of  emigrants  to  Siberia  has 
been  as  follows : — 


P«naiu. 

1B93 

66,000 

1894 

76,000 

1896 

109,000 

1896 

203,000 

1897 

87,000 

206,000 

1890 

225,000 

1900 

Sl9,000 

1901 

128,000 

Total.        .        .        . 

1,318,000 

Besides  this,  during  the  same  period  the  vessels  of 
the  Volunteer  Fleet  have  carried  to  the  Ussuri 
region  25,000  emigrants,  or  half  as  many  again  as 
during  the  preceding  decade.  Thus,  during  the  nine 
years  of  the  activity  of  the  Committee  1,849,000 
persons  have  emigrated  to  Siberia,  making  an 
average  of  nearly  150,000  persons  a  year.  The 
culminating  point,  it  will  be  seen,  was  reached  hi 
1899.  "The  principal  result  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Siberian  Railway  Committee,"  as  stated  by  the 
pamphlet  edited  by  the  Chancery  of  the  Committee 
of  Ministers,  "has  been  the  development  of  a  more 
conscious  attitude  towards  emigration  amongst  the 
peasants  of  European  Russia,  which  has  shown  itself 
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first,  in  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
independent  emigrants,  of  return  emigration  and  of 
mortolity  on  the  way  (the  latter  has  decreased  to  "14  per 
cent,  in  1900),  and  secondly  in  the  spreading  of  improved 
agricultural  implements.  .  .  .  The  statistical  data  of 
Siberian  settlements  invariably  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  emigrants  .  .  .  under  normal  conditions  settle 
down  more  comfortably  than  at  home,  and  that  a 
gradual  increase  of  prosperity  is  noticeable."  The 
extent  to  which  the  colomsation  of  Siberia  has  already 
been  carried  out  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  done  show  that  the  Russian  people  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  the  instinct  of  colomsation.  In  800 
years  a  vast  country,  presenting  every  difficulty  which 
a  severe  climate,  pathless  forests,  and  the  presence  of 
unfriendly  natives  could  offer,  has  been  {jermeated 
frum  end  to  end  by  Russian  peasants,  acting,  until 
lately,  almost  entirely  on  their  own  initiative  and 
without  funds  or  support  from  Government. 

The  ground  covered  and  the  difficulties  vanquished 
have  been  immense,  and  yet  the  work  is  still  only  in 
its  in&ncy.  Siberia  has  still  a  population  of  only  one 
person  per  square  mile,  it  has  hardly  any  manufactures, 
its  natural  resources  are  plundered  not  cultivated,  its 
educational  system  has  yet  to  be  created.  Educa- 
tion is  indeed  its  most  pressing  need,  for  the  colonists 
of  the  future  will  not  be  able  to  support  themselves 
with  the  degree  of  ease  that  was  formerly  possible. 
The  land  that  now  remains  to  be  taken  will  nave  to 
be  cleared,  drained,  irrigated,  and  cultivated,  in  an 
economical  and  scientific  manner ;  the  Russian  peasant 
will  be  obliged  to  accustom  himself  to  new  methods 
and  a  more  intensive  system  of  cultivation  if  he  is  to 
succeed  in  Siberia.  But  if  the  immigrants  can  bring 
the  necessary  energy  and  pains  to  the  task,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Sibena  should  not  support  a  population 
a  hundred-fold  greater  than  at  present.  Yadrinseff 
calculated  that  u  Siberia,  in  the  Black  Mould  zone 
alone,  were  as  densely  populated  as  the  corresponding 
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part  of   Russia,    it    could    support    a    population    of 
50,000,000  souls.' 


8.  Agriculture 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Siberia  were  for  the  most 
part  of  nomadic  habits  and  preferred  hunting,  fishing, 
and  cattle  rearing,  to  a  systematic  culture  of  the  sou. 
The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  has  therefore  beai  almost  entirely  left  to 
Russian  settlers.  Small  numbers  of  these  immigrants, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  their  homes  in  Siberia  during 
the  past  three  centuries,  and  now,  with  the  approval 
and  help  of  the  Government,  colonisation  is  going 
rapidly  forward.  The  districts  to  which  immigration 
is  directed  are  previously  surveyed  by  Government 
land  agents,  and  immigrants  are  despatched  to  those 
regions  which  most  resemble  the  district  of  European 
Russia  from  which  they  have  come.  The  settlers,  who 
were  agriculturists  at  home,  have  generally  remained 
^thfiil  to  their  original  vocation,  so  that  Siberia  ought 
to  become  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  countries 
of  the  worid.  The  system  of  land  tenure  is  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  smted  to  a  country  which  annually 
receives  a  great  contingent  of  fresh  agricultural  in- 
habitants, b^ng  based  on  the  principle  that  all  land — 
steppes,  mountains,  forests,  and  fruitful  fields — belongs 
to  the  State,  and  that  only  the  usufruct  of  land  can 
be  granted  to  individuals.  The  sole  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  the  personal  domains  of  the  Tsar,  certain  lands 
assigned  to  Cossack  communes,  and  estates  given  to 
Cossack  officers,  chiefly  in  the  Amur  territory  and  the. 
Kii^hiz  steppes,  as  a  reward  for  services  done  to  the 
State.  The  advantage  to  the  immigrant  is  obvious, 
as   it   enables   him  to   acquire  gratuitously  a  holding 

'  YodriiiMfr,  "  Sibirieii,"  ch.  v,  J.  Ltgna,  "En  Sibe'rie,"  pp.  fi,  83,  221. 
"The  Great  SiberiBn  Railway,"  pp.  6,  11-14,  286-6.  J.  F.  Vraaer,  "The 
Real  Siberisj"  ^.  49.  M.  Kovale&W,  "  Le  Regime  ^onomique  de  la 
Rnwrie,"  clup.  viL  "  Foreigu  Office  Reports,"  Miscetlaiieoufi  Seri«ii,  No. 
fiMjp.?. 
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sufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  The  quMitity  of  land 
now  allotted  is  about  thirty-seven  acres  to  each  male 
immigrant,  so  that  a  family  may  hold  150  acres  or  more. 
In  Western  Siberia,  where  colonisation  took  place  in 
a  more  spontaneous  and  less  regulated  way,  each 
male  settler  has  about  forty-five  acres. 

The  form  of  tenure,  under  which  a  Siberian  holds 
his  land,  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
came  into  his  possession.  He  may  hold  it  by  right 
of  immemorial  possession,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aborigines, 
or  by  right  of  oeing  the  first  occupant,  or  cultivator, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  old  free  immigrants ;  but  in 
neither  case  has  the  occupier  any  absolute  rights  over 
the  soil,  and  can  neither  sell  nor  mortgage  it.  In 
Western  Siberia,  where  the  population  is  comparatively 
dense  and  little  land  remains  to  be  disposed  of,  the 
system  of  tenure  resembles  that  of  the  Russian  village 
commune.  The  land  belongs  to  the  community,  either 
a  village  or  group  of  villages  {volost),  and  is  periodi- 
cally redistributed  amongst  its  members.  In  Central 
Siberia  land  is  so  plentmil  that  redistribution  is  not 
necessary,  and  the  holder  of  any  piece  of  land  is  con- 
sidered as  its  rightful  owner  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
cultivate  it.  In  Eastern  Siberia  there  is  still  much 
unoccupied  land,  and  here  individuals  have  established 
a  kind  of  private  property  by  enclosing  the  portion 
they  propose  to  cultivate ;  such  farms  are  called  zdiiriki. 

In  systems  of  cultivation,  no  less  than  in  land 
tenure,  Siberia  presents  a  contrast  to  Russia.  In 
general  it  knows  neither  the  three-field  system,  nor  the 
fallow  system  of  the  steppes,  nor  the  practice  of 
burning  the  forests  prevalent  in  the  far  north.  In 
Western  Siberia  the  custom  most  usually  followed  is 
this :  a  piece  of  soil  is  first  cleared,  then  for  two  or  three 
successive  years  it  is  sown  with  cereals,  and  then  left  fallow 
for  a  year  ;  this  alternation  of  two  or  three  years'  sowing 
with  one  of  fallow  is  carried  on  until  the  crops  become 
sensibly  diminished.  The  land  is  then  abandoned  while 
the  cultivator  clears  another  space,  nor  does  he  return 
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to  his  first  field  until  it  gives  signs  of  renewed  fertility. 
Such  a  practice  of  course  is  only  possible  where  the 
area  of  land  occupied  by  each  family  is  considerable, 
but  we  have  seen  that  a  family  may  hold  as  much  as 
150  or  175  acres,  according  to  the  number  of  men  (or 
boys)  it  comprises.  In  some  cases  the  extent  of  land 
belonging  to  a  commune  is  so  great  that  any  individual 
may  enlarge  his  share  of  the  common  domain  without 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  others,  and,  so  long  as  he 
cultivates  the  ground  he  has  claimed,  his  rights  are 
respected  by  his  neighbours.  Manuring  or  other 
improvement  of  the  soD  is  almost  unknown,  and  when 
a  village  has  exhausted  the  land  on  which  it  is  located, 
it  not  infrequently  migrates  en  masse  to  another  spot. 
The  Siberian  peasant,  who  has  escaped  the  enervating 
influence  of  serfdom,  and  has  grown  to  manhood  in  a 
constant  struggle  with  the  rigorous  forces  of  nature, 
is  more  intelhgent  and  capable  of  adapting  himself  to 
new  conditions  than  his  Russian  confrere.  Siberia 
nevertheless  does  not  escape  the  evils  inseparable  from 
all  systems  of  peasant  proprietorship,  and,  with  the 
advent  of  the  railway,  the  want  of  large  properties, 
where  experiments  can  be  carried  out  and  machinery 
used  to  advantage,  is  likely  to  be  felt  more  and  more.' 

The  total  extent  of  land  at  all  suited  to  agriculture 
is  very  considerable,  embracing  as  it  does  a  zone 
sometimes  800  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  from  the 
Urals  to  the  Pacific.  But  within  this  zone  the  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  are  by  no  means  uniformly 
good.  The  most  favoured  district  is  the  central 
portion  of  Western  Siberia,  where  the  vast  plains 
are  interspersed  with  the  forests  necessary  to  attract 
a  sufficient  rainfall  and  the  soil  is  enriched  with 
vegetable  debris.  The  first  important  agricultursJ 
district  is  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  extending  from  the 
Urals  to  Omsk,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  railway, 
and  including  ijie  towns  of  Kurgan,  Ishim,  Cheliabinsk, 

'  M.  P.  SenienoT,  "La  Russie  extni-Europ^nne  et  Polaire,"  pp.  SO-Sl. 
C.  Anlagnon,  "  La  SiWrie  cconomique,"  pp.  66-71,  75 
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and  Tfu:a.  The  Baraba  Steppe,  which  comes  next 
in  order  eastwards,  is  as  yet  little  cultivated.  To 
the  south  of  the  Baraba  Steppe  is  the  Altai  district, 
so  fertile  that  it  has  been  called  the  "  Granary  of 
Siberia  " ;  and  to  tlie  north  Ues  the  district  of  Tomsk 
and  Mariinsk,  less  extensive  and  less  rich,  but  still 
capable  of  considerable  development.  The  total  area 
under  cultivation  in  Western  Siberia  is  12,150,000  acres, 
and  the  average  yield  of  cereals  is  120,000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  forms  42  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  oats  come  next  (85  per  cent),  then  rye 
(15  per  cent),  and  finally  barley  (over  5  per  cent), 
with  some  potatoes  and  tobacco.  The  flax  of  Western 
Siberia  yields  17,500,000  lb.  of  linseed,  and  nearly 
20,000,000  lb.  of  fibre.  In  part  of  the  Ishim  district 
the  fallow  land  system  is  being  replaced  by  the 
manuring  of  the  fields,  and  improved  machinery  is 
being  introduced,  iron  ploughs  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  wooden  three-horse  plough,  and  thre^ing 
and  winnowing  machines  are  now  fi-equently  to  be 
met  with.  Throughout  the  whole  region  the  agricul- 
turist has  to  struggle  against  the  obstacles  offered  by 
a  climate  which  passes  rapidly  from  one  extreme  of 
temperature  to  another.  Snow  sometimes  falls  in 
June  or  August,  and  the  night  frosts,  due  to  the 
extreme  clearness  of  the  air  which  permits  rapid 
radiation  of  heat,  prevent  the  com  from  ripening. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  yield  of 
cereals  m  Western  Siberia  is  large  enough  to  give  a 
surplus  over  what  is  required  for  local  consumption 
of  about  1,000,000  poods  (16,000  tons),  part  of  which, 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  has  oeen  disposed 
of  in  Trans-Baikalia,  while  part  has  been  exported. 
Experience  has  shown  that  Siberian  grain  can  only 
find  a  market  abroad  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
prices,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  mcurred  for  freight 
charges.  The  opening  of  the  Perm- Kotlas  branch  of 
the  Siberian  Railway  has  greatly  helped  to  diminish 
this  excessive  cost      "  Through  Perm,  on   the   one 
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side,  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Tiumen 
and  the  Great  Siberian  line,  and  through  Kotlas  on 
the  Northern  Dvina,  on  the  other,  in  direct  river 
communication  with  Archangel,  this  Perm-Kotlas  route 
brings  the  richest  grain-growing  provinces  to  the  very 
waters  of  the  Northern  Dvina."  Calculations  show  that 
the  carriage  of  grain  irom  Cheliabinsk,  Kurgan,  Omsk, 
and  Obi,  by  the  Kotlas-Archangel  route,  is  irom 
4  to  14^  kopeks  cheaper  per  pood  than  by  the  St 
Petersburg  route.  "  The  branch  was  opened  in  1898, 
and  in  1899  it  brought  to  Kotlas  for  export  188,000 
poods  (8,020  tons)  of  Siberian  wheat,  and  in  1900, 
being  still  short  of  rolling  stock,  it  carried  2,076,366 
poods  (83,370  tons),  valued  at  1,994,642  roubles 
(£212,196),  which  were  conveyed  by  means  of  tugs 
and  lighters  down  the  Dvina  to  Archangel,  and  thence 
shipped  abroad,  about  one-half  being  destined  for  the 
United  Kingdom."  The  Perm-Kotlas  branch  has 
opened  up  another  large  oat-growing  district,  and 
hence  this  branch  of  export  is  much  enhanced  in 
importance.  The  export  of  oats  from  Archangel  in 
1900  was  treble  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  Central  Siberia  the  area  of  cultivable  knd  is 
much  less  extensive  (120,000  square  miles),  while  the 
climate  is  at  the  same  time  more  severe.  It  is  better 
adapted  to  the  hardier  cereals,  such  as  rye,  than  to 
wheat.  The  district  of  Minussinsk  forms  an  excep- 
tion, the  soil  being  "black  mould"  and  remarkably 
fertile.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  given 
as  3,125  square  miles,  producing  80,000,000  bushels 
of  com  and  8,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Of  this 
produce  58  per  cent  was  consumed  locally,  and  the 
rest  exported.  This  surplus  production  is  quite  recent 
in  origm,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  impetus  given 
to  agriculture  by  the  railway.  Central  Siberia  for- 
merly produced  barely  enough  for  its  own  wants. 
Spring  rye  constitutes  about  one-quarter  of  the 
harvest,  the  other  cereals  grown  being  spring  wheat, 
oats,  and  buckwheat      Tobacco  of  a  poor  quality  is 
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grown  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk.  In  the  province 
of  Yakutsk  agriculture  is  confined  to  scattered  spots 
in  the  neighlwurhood  of  towns  and  Russian  villages, 
the  Yakuts,  who  form  90  per  cent  of  the  population, 
not  being,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  settled  in  tneu*  habits 
to  become  agriculturists.  The  increase  in  the  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  industry  of  the  Skoptsi  who 
have  been  exiled  thither.  In  Trans- Baikalia  the  fallow 
land  system  prevails.  There  is  no  improved  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  the  land  is  mostly  tilled  with 
the  help  of  two-wheeled  ploughs  and  harrows  of  very 
primitive  construction.  The  area  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion is  estimated  at  8,750,000  acres,  but  only  750,000 
acres  are  at  present  sown.  The  average  yield  (wheat 
and  rye)  per  acre  is  estimated  at  87  bushels  (1,000 
Idlos  per  nectare),  whilst  in  good  years  as  many  as 
174  bushels  per  acre  (2,000  kilos  per  hectare)  may  be 
obtained,  and  the  quality  is  good.  Trans-Baikalia 
therefore  compares  favourably  with  the  best  com 
regions  of  South-eastern  Russia,  such  as  Samara.  The 
corn  grown  did  not  formerly  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
the  local  population,  but  now  there  is  a  small  surplus, 
which  is  either  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
or  sent  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  Yakutsk  province. 

About  one-diird  of  the  Amur  territory,  or  32,400,000 
acres,  is  reckoned  as  fitted  by  climate  for  settled 
colonisation.  If,  however,  it  is  considered  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  futiu^  prosperity  of  the  country, 
at  least  half  of  the  wooded  area  must  be  preserved 
by  a  forestry  law,  only  16,200,000  acres  are  left  for 
agricultural  purposes.  At  present  the  area  under 
cultivation  amounts  to  162,000  acres,  and  the  average 
harvest  to  2,800,000  poods  (45,000  tons).  The  chief 
crops  are  oats  (87  per  cent.),  spring  wheat  (98  per 
cent.),  and  spring  rye  (12  per  cent.) ;  the  remainmg 
crops  are  potatoes,  buckwheat,  maize,  and  millet.  The 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  by  the  Russian  settlers 
is  wasteful  in  the  extreme,   nothing  being   done    to 
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repair  or  rest  the  soil,  and  though  agricultural 
machinery  is  in  demand,  it  only  serves  to  extend  the 
old  wasteful  exploitation  of  the  land.  The  husbandry 
of  the  Koreans  and  Manchurians,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  characterised  by  great  intensiveness.  Their  fields  are 
ploughed  several  times  during  the  summer,  uid,  besides 
cereds,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  cultivated.  The 
conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  Ussuri  territory  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Amur  province.  The  quality 
of  the  com  raised  is  not  good,  but  leguminous  plants 
and  millet  thrive  well.  The  oases  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes 
are  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  are  in  great  favour 
with  settlers.  The  whole  region  has,  however,  been 
so  recently  colonised  that  its  cultivation  is  still  at  a 
primitive  stage.  As  for  the  Kirghiz  inhabitants,  they 
seldom  devote  themselves  entirely  to  agriculture, 
though  crops  to  the  amount  of  148,000  lb.  are 
harvested  by  them  every  year.  The  area  under  culti- 
vation is  878,000  acres,  and  the  harvest  averages 
9,000,000  poods  (144,642  tons).  Wheat  forms  70  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  crop,  oats  20  per  cent. ;  the  rest  is 
made  up  of  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye.  Garden  produce, 
especially  melons  and  cucumbers,  is  grown  by  the 
women  of  the  Cossack  families,  who  ^so  raise  tobacco 
of  an  inferior  quaUty.  The  area  of  land  under  garden 
cultivation  is  8,750  acres.  Irrigation  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the  Semipala- 
tinsk  territory.  The  Government  has  incurred  great 
expense  in  sinking  wells,  but  of  course  it  remauis  for 
the  inhabitants  to  keep  them  in  order.' 

The  vast  extent  of  Siberia  and  the  ease  with 
which  fodder  can  be  obtained  has  made  cattle  rearing 
general  all  over  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
steppe  regions.  Horses  are  bred  m  large  numbers. 
In  England  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  only  five 

'  M,  P.  Semenov,  "  1a  Rnssie  ertra-Enropeenue  et  Polaire,"  pp.  19-21,  42, 
68,  78,  104,  C.  AuWnon,  "La  SibMe  ^conomiqne,"  ch.  lii.  "Guide 
to  the  Great  Siberian  Railwar,"  pp.  160,  171,  3C6,  43S.  "Foreign  Office 
Reports,"  1901,  No.  2708,  p.  40.  Board  ttf  Trade  Journal,  January  2*th,  1900, 
pp.  196-7. 
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horses  to  each  hundred  of  the  population ;  in  European 
Russia  there  are  twenty-two,  and  in  Siberia  seventy,  or 
Uiree  horses  to  each  adult  man.  The  quality  of  the 
breed  has  been  of  secondary  importance,  numbers  being 
the  primary  consideration.  Siberian  horses  are  there- 
fore neither  large  nor  fit  for  heavy  draught  purposes, 
but  are  extraordinarily  hardy,  capable  of  resisting  cold 
and  fatigue,  and  thrive  on  the  scantiest  food.  They 
are  said  to  make  excellent  hght  cavalry  horses,  and  the 
Russian  remount  department  is  now  buying  horses  from 
the  Kirghiz  for  this  purpose  and  paying  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  oreed.  The  average  price  of  a  horse 
for  farm  work  is  from  £2  to  £4.  Oxen  are  found  in 
even  larger  numbers  than  horses,  but,  except  in  the 
south  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  where  they  are 
systematically  fattened,  Siberian  cattle  are  small,  and  the 
cows  give  very  little  milk.  Stall-feeding  is  unknown, 
and  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  animals  are  left  out 
of  doors  to  graze  as  best  they  can.  In  Western  Siberia 
cattle  rearing  is  subservient  to  agriculture,  but  in  the 
southern  steppe  districts  each  family  on  the  average 
owns  five  horses,  three  cows,  and  about  twelve  sheep. 

During  the  last  seven  years  a  large  trade  in  butter 
has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  "  Seven  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  dairyman  in  Siberia;  now  there  are 
about  a  hundred.  Five  years  ago  there  were  only  two 
butter  merchants ;  now  there  are  ten  Danish,  many 
Russian,  and  some  German.  In  1895,  9,600,000  lb.  <^ 
butter  were  exported  from  all  Siberia ;  now  two  Danish 
firms  alone  receive  and  forward  over  10,000,000  lb. 
yearly,  while  the  total  quantity  carried  by  the  railway 
was  72,000,000  lb.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  Lavd 
separators  are  sold  in  Siberia  every  year,  but  they 
are  probably  to  be  counted  in  thousands  "  (local  news- 
paper, quoted  in  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  August  28th, 
1002).  The  industry  was  started  by  a  Dane,  who 
accidentally  saw  Siberian  butter  and  was  struck  with 
its  quality.  "  From  Kurgan,  where  the  Danes  began 
to  buy  butter,  they  pushed   on   to   Omsk    thence  to 
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Kaiinsk,  and  fiirther  east  to  Bamaoul  and  Minussinsk, 
and  af  the  present  moment  they  rule  a  butter 
kingdom  of  about  160,000  square  miles,  or  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  Germany."  The  trade  is  at 
present  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  although 
the  Russian  Government,  by  sending  out  instructors 
and  organising  artels,  has  done  its  best  to  secure  a 
share.  Since  July  1902  Government  loans  not  exceed- 
ing 8,000  roubles  have  been  obtainable  by  co-operative 
butter-making  societies  in  Western  Siberia  for  the 
purpose  of  building  factories  and  cold-storage  rooms. 
■Among  the  foreigners  are  some  English  merchants, 
who  have  been  doing  well.  Oddly  enough,  the  first 
English  business  man  I  saw  after  leaving  Port  Arthur 
on  my  way  to  Moscow  was  at  Kurgan.  From  what 
I  heard  there  are  certainly  good  openings  for  British 
trade.  The  pasturage  is  so  good  that  mere  is  7  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  miflc ;  but  the  butter  made 
by  the  peasants   is   all  turned  by  hand  in  the  most 

Erimitive  fashion,  and  suffers  from  the  want  of  clean- 
ness characteristic  of  Siberian  farms.  Until,  therefore, 
the  peasants  learn  to  use  machinery  and  to  imitate 
Damsh  cleanliness,  the  trade  which  might  be  theirs  is 
likely  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists. 

Nearly  the  whole  produce  of  Siberian  dairies  is 
exported,  more  than  half  going  to  Copenhagen.  It 
does  not,  however,  stay  there  longer  than  is  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  Danish  label ;  it  is  then  re- 
exported as  "Danish  butter"  to  Hamburg  and  London. 
However,  since  the  establishment  of  communication 
tna  Riga,  Siberian  butter  reaches  the  London  market 
direct,  and  not  only  imder  Danish  marks  or  via  Den- 
mark. The  opening  of  the  railway  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  trade.  Since  1901 
five  special  trains  with  twenty-four  refrigerator  waggons 
have  been  run  weekly.  ■  The  journey  to  the  Baltic  ports 
takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  the  voyage  to  London 
or  Hamburg  averages  four  to  five  days.  In  1900  the 
quantity  exported  reached  1,100,000  poods  (17,678  tons), 
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which,  at  an  average  price  of  10  roubles  per  pood,  re- 
presents an  annual  value  of  11,000,000  roubles,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  this  output  might  be 
largely  augmented.  By  1902  Siberian  butter  had  been 
successfully  placed  in  the  markets  of  the  Far  £a$t 
Dalny  and  Fort  Arthur  were  both  suppUed  by  Siberia, 
and  considerable  quantities  were  ship^d  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  steppes  of  Western  Sibena  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Altai  region  could  support  a  much  greater  number 
of  cattle  than  at  present,  and  the  necessary  labour  is 
being  rapidly  provided  by  the  increase  in  immigration. 
A  large  supply  and  consequently  a  low  price  can  be 
depended  on,  but  the  quality  is  not  yet  nigh  enough 
to  enable  Siberian  butter  to  compete  with  the  best 
products  of  Danish  and  French  dauries.  When,,  how- 
ever, time  and  experience  have  taught  the  Siberian 
peasant  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and 
the  prejudice  against  mechamcal  appUances  breaks 
down,  "  Siberian  butter  will  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  country,  and  will  also  contribute 
no  small  part  to  the  food  supply  of  Eiutipe."  The 
following  table  shows  how  rapidly  this  industry  has 
advanced  during  the  last  few  years: — 


V-,. 

Number  ot 

Produotion  for 

export. 

Quurtiity. 

1898  ...        . 

1899  ...        . 

1900  ...        . 

1901  .... 

1902  ...        . 

140 

334 

1,107 

1,800 

2,600' 

Poodt 

160,000 

300,000 

1,100,000 

1,860,000 

2,600,000' 

lb. 
6,416,800 
10,833,600 
39,723,200  ' 
67,168,320 
90,280,000 

In  Central  Siberia  cattle  rearing  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  inhabitants  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
but  it  yields  no  surplus  for  exportation.  As  regards 
live  stock,  the  first  place  in  the  Russian  Empire  is  taken 

'  Unofficial  gonrces  place  tliem  »X  lees  than  2,000.  It  probabl)'  depends 
on  the  term  u«ed,  buttery,  creamery,  dairy,  etc.,  some  of  wnich  hardly  merit 
the  deeifrnation. , 
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by  Trans-Baikfdia,  which  has  100  horses  and  200  oxen 
per  100  inhabitants,  and  250  sheep  and  other  animals 
per  100  of  the  population.  In  the  Amur  and  Ussuri 
districts  the  extent  of  land  suitable  for  grazing  is  small, 
and  the  cattle  reared  hardly  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Pigs  are  the  only  animals  kept  in  large 
numbers,  every  peasant  possessing  two  or  three.  In 
the  Kirghiz  steppes  the  number  of  oxen  per  100  of 
the  native  inhaoitants  is  only  60 ;  but  in  the  total 
number  of  imimals  per  100  inhabitants  (440),  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  &r  exceed  all  other  regions  of  Siberia. 
This  total  comprises  125  horses,  26  camels,  and  229 
sheep,  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  Kirghiz 
nomads.  These  herds  supply  them  with  every  neces- 
sary of  life,  giving  flesh,  milk,  cheese,  skins  for  clothing 
and  household  utensils,  and  felt  covering  for  their  huts 
{yurtas).  The  importance  of  their  stock  to  the  Kirghiz 
is  expressed  in  the  customary  greeting,  which  means, 
"  Are  the  cattle  thriving  ?  "  Their  sheep,  though  yield- 
ing an  abundance  of  coarse  wool,  are  chiefly  prized  for 
the  fat  of  the  tail,  which  grows  in  summer  to  an 
enormous  size  and  jrields  from  20  lb.  to  80  lb.  The 
Kirghiz  horse  is  remarkably  hardy  and  swift.  "As  a 
rule  the  Kirghiz  ride  a  distance  of  100  to  150  versts 
on  the  same  horse  in  fix)m  ten  to  twelve  hours,  with 
only  short  rests.  According  to  the  data  of  the  Omsk 
Amateur  Racing  Society  a  Kirghiz  horse,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  20  versts,  runs  at  the  rate  of  a  verst  (J  mile) 
in  one  and  a  half  minutes."  In  1807  the  total  number 
of  cattle  in  the  steppe  region  was  as  follows : — 


Alcmolindc. 

HonM         .... 

Cattle 

Qunels        .... 

Sbeep 

Go«t8 

Swine 

868,673 
574,12« 
91,789 
1,794,014 
72,810 
10,742 

800,048 
460,000 

90,000 
1,709,404 

49,600 

Total    .... 

3,402,134 

3,099,062 
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The  influaice  of  the  railway  has  ah«ady  made  itself 
felt  in  the  cattle-rewing  distaiets,  and  a  change  of 
methods  is  beginning,  which  in  time  may  raise  this 
industry  to  an  important  branch  of  the  export  trade. 
At  present  Russia  oflFers  the  only  market  for  Siberian 
meat.  In  1898  the  quantity  carried  by  the  railway 
was  982,419  poods  (15,779  tons),  rising  in  1899  to 
1,770,821  poods  (28,459  tons).  The  melting  of  tallow 
is  carried  on  in  the  goven)ment  of  Tobolsk,  and  the 
product  sent  to  European  Russia ;  in  1899  the  quantity 
exported  reached  nearly  500,000  poods  (8,000  tons).' 

Siberia  is  covered  with  forests,  the  marshy  plains  of 
the  north,  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  west,  and  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  forming  the  only  exceptions.  South 
of  latitude  65°-66^  begins  the  zone  of  tall  forest-trees, 
known  as  the  taiga,  with  which,  in  Central  Siberia, 
the  whole  country  down  to  the  Chinese  frontier  is 
covered.  In  the  agricultural  districts  of  Western 
Siberia  this  tall,  dense  forest  gives  place  to  scattered 
woods  of  birch.  The  forests  are  composed  generally 
of  conifCTOus  trees — firs,  pines,  larches,  and  cedars.  In 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Tobolsk  birch  and  aspen 
predominate,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes 
willows  are  also  found.  The  influence  of  these  immense 
forests  on  the  climate,  and  their  value  as  timber,  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Until  lately 
the  Siberians  regarded  the  forest  as  an  enemy,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  it  required  great  labour  to  clear, 
and  its  recesses  sheltered  wild  ammals  and  poisonous 
mosquitoes.  The  increase  of  colonisation,  the  coming 
of  the  railway,  and  the  birth  of  industries  have  led  to 
a  change  of  attitude.  The  forest  is  now  protected  by 
law  and  is  under  the  care  of  rangers.  Instead  of  being 
at  the  mercy  of  any  one  to  destroy,  it  is  parcelled  out 
into  datchas,  and  the  felling  of  wood  is  restricted  by 

■  "ForeifnOfficeReport8,"1900,No.2,708,p.ll.  C. Ai]Wnon."lASiberie 
economique,  ch.  iv..  "  Rnaaie  extra-Europleune  et  PoUire, '  pp.  21,  42, 
69,  106.  J.  F.  Fraser,  "The  Real  Siberia,'*  p.  40.  "Guide  to  the  Great 
Siberian  Railwaj,"  pp.  180-62.  Board  ^  Trad*  Journal,  June  6th, 
September  2Sth,  November  6th,  December  24tb,  1002. 
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taxation.  The  quantity  of  timber  required  for  local 
needs  in  a  country  like  Siberia,  where  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood  and  burnt  down  once  in 
twenty  years  or  so,  and  the  long  winters  demand 
an  immense  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the  railway, 
steamers,  and  all  the  new  industries  depend  largely  on 
wood  both  for  construction  and  for  fuel,  is  necessarily 
very  great  The  time  will  come  when  wood  products 
— cellulose,  wood-pulp,  and  chemicals  derived  from 
wood — will  be  manufactured  in  Siberia,  but  it  has  not 
arrived  yet,  and  meantime  Siberia,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Aulagnon,  might  well  export  timber  to  other  coun- 
tries. Taking  all  the  expenses  of  felling,  sawing, 
freight,  insurance,  eta,  into  account,  he  reckons  that 
Siberian  wood  could  be  placed  on  the  London  market 
for  £6  10^.  the  standard.  The  quality  of  Siberian 
timber  varies  according  to  its  situation,  the  trees  of 
the  taiga  region,  especially  those  grown  on  elevated 
ground,  producing  wood  of  excellent  quality ;  while  in 
the  region  of  the  ourmans  (forests  subject  to  inunda- 
tion), the  trees  are  often  hoUow  or  rotten  inside. 
Cedar-nuts,  though  much  appreciated  in  Siberia  and 
Russia,  are  exported  in  very  snudl  quantities.' 


4.  Industev 

Industry,  in  the  sense  of  manufacture,  is  of  very 
recent  and  very  slight  importance  in  Siberia ;  but  ever 
since  its  conquest  Siberia  has  been  known  to  possess 
abundant  sources  of  natural  wealth.  The  first  of  these 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Russian  conquerors  was 
its  furs.  The  Cossack  soldiers  and  the  Voyevodes 
(governors)  were  instructed  to  procure  liirs,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  "  Jassak  " — fur  tribute — was  exacted  from 
the  aborigines,  and  a  reckless  system  of  hunting  and 
trapping  was  set  on  foot,  resulting  in  the  almost  com- 
plete extermination  of  the  finer  lands  of  fur-producing 

'  C.  Aulagnon,  "  La  SibMe  ^Mmomique,"  pp.  lIft-23. 
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animals.  *'  It  must  be  remembered,"  says  Yadrinseff, 
"that  the  Russians  did  nothing  to  enrich  Siberia,  or 
to  lay  the  foimdation  of  a  solid  industry ;  they  simply 
exploited  and  exhausted  the  productivity  of  the 
country."  The  hunters,  starting  in  Western  Siberia, 
moved  continually  farther  east,  until  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  complaints  were  rife  that 
even  in  the  east  the  spoils  which  fell  to  their  guns 
were  greatly  diminished.  In  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century  8,000,000  squirrel  skins  were  annually  exported 
to  China  alone.  In  1886  the  number  was  exactly  half. 
Even  as  late  as  1860  the  ermines  brought  to  the 
annual  fair  at  Irbit  reached  a  total  of  108,000  and 
the  sables  48,600,  whereas  in  1880  the  totals  had  sunk 
to  24,000  and  5,150  respectively.  Reckless  trapping 
of  young  animals  and  the  bummg  of  the  forests  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  dimmution,  though,  as 
Dr.  Petri  has  pointed  out,  the  latter  process  is  not 
in  the  long  run  destructive  to  animal  Ufe.  When  the 
ground  begins  to  recover,  small  bushes  and  und^vood 
bearing  berries  appear ;  these  attract  birds  and  small 
animus,  the  forest  grows  again,  and  beasts  of  prey 
(which  nevertheless  live  largely  on  fruit)  return,  so 
that  the  cycle  is  completed  m  the  following  stages : — 
Man,  forest  burning,  berries,  fruit-eating  animals,  oeasts 
of  prey,  man.  At  the  present  time  Western  Siberia 
is  of  slight  importance  to  the  fur  trade,  which  is 
concentrated  in  Centnd  and  Eastern  Siberia,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  basin  of  the  Lena.  The  skhis  of  the 
animals  shot  or  trapped  by  Yakuts,  Tunguses,  and 
Siberian  settlers  are  collected  at  small  village  fairs 
and  brought  to  the  great  wholesale  fair  of  Irbit,  a 
place  150  miles  east  of  the  Ural  Moujitains.  The 
prices  given  at  this  fair  are  for  non-assorted  lots. 
The  uumal  found  in  greatest  abundance  is  the  squirrel, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000 
are  killed  annually.  The  small  grey  squirrel  is  the 
most .  esteemed.  The  price  of  a  smgle  skin  varies 
according  to  colour,  quality,  and  place  of  origin,  from 
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12  to  80  kopeks.  Foxes  are  also  very  abundant, 
and  are  found  in  the  steppes  as  well  as  in  the  forests  ; 
some  15,000  to  20,000  skms  are  sold  annually  at  Irbit 
for  a  price  varying  from  4  to  10  roubles  the  pair  for 
ordinary  kinds.  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Siberian 
furs  is  the  sable.  The  famous  Yakutsk  sable  is  now 
almost  extinct,  but  sables  are  still  brought  to  Irbit 
from  Kirem^k  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  and  from 
Oudskoi  in  the  littoral.  In  1903  undressed  fells  sold 
at  from  £8  to  £40  each.  The  Siberiim  black  hare 
has  become  very  scarce,  as  well  as  the  blue  fox.  The 
fells  of  the  latter  fetch  about  £lO  each.  The  number 
of  ermines  sold  at  the  Yakutsk  fair  in  1898  was  45,000. 
The  remaining  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  marten, 
wild-cat,  wolf,  bear,  pole-cat,  hare,  and  marmot.  The 
railway  has  enabled  traders,  both  Russian  and  foreign, 
especially  German,  to  buy  iiirs  locally  as  well  as  at 
the  Irbit  &ir,  and  to  despatch  them  direct  to  their 
destination.  This  is  frequently  effected  by  means  of 
the  parcel  post  Furs  formerly  constituted  the  chief 
article  of  exchange  with  China ;  but  the  trade  is  now 
declining,  and  may  be  expected  to  decrease  still  more 
as  the  rajlway  makes  European  markets  more  accessible. 
The  birds  of  Siberia  form  an  important  article  of 
export,  birds  of  prey  being  killed  for  their  feathers 
and  edible  birds  as  game.  The  former,  comprising 
eagles,  owls,  grebes,  and  crows,  are  sent  to  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Leipjdg.  Game  is  forwarded  frY>m 
nearly  all  the  stations  on  the  Great  Siberian  line, 
being  frozen  in  winter,  and  in  summer  travelling  by 
the  refrigerator  waggons  provided  for  butter.  It  is 
sent  chiefly  to  London.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Siberia  abound  in  fish,  but  these  attract  very  little 
attention  as  a  means  of  wealth.  In  the  north  fish 
forms  tiie  chief  sustenance  of  the  Yakuts  and  other 
aboriginal  tribes  who  are  ichthyophagous,  but  as  an 
article  of  commerce  it  is  unimportant  Fishing  for 
commercial  purposes  is  carried  on  on  the  Obi  and 
Yoiissei  dunng    the    summer    months  by  artels,   by 
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small  masters,  and  by  the  lai^  commercial  houses  of 
Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and  Tiumen ;  winter  fishing  is  only 
practised  by  the  aborigines  for  the  supply  of  their 
own  wants.  The  sea  fish  obtained  are  the  sturgeon, 
hake,  herring,  and  smelt ;  the  fresh-water  fish  include' 
perch,  pike,  roach,  bream,  etc.  No  exact  statistics  of 
the  fisheries  are  available,  but  the  annual  yield  of  the 
Lower  Obi  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  poods  (24,000 
tons). 

The  preparation  of  timied  fish,  though  at  present 
effected  on  a  small  scale  only,  might  be  greatly 
developed.  The  fish  itself  is  good  and  abundant ;  the 
packing  material,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  the  tin  fi«m  England,  and  the 
oil  from  France  by  way  of  Odessa.  The  fish  carried 
on  the  railway  in  1899  amounted  to  some  210,000 
poods  (8,400  tons),  about  half  of  which  was  destined 
for  Russia.  The  island  of  Saghalien  might  compete 
with  Newfoundland  as  a  fishing-ground,  but  all  its 
potentialities  in  this  direction  must  remain  undeveloped 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  penal  settlement.  The 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  is  rich  in  fish  and  sea  mammals, 
whales,  seals,  and  otters  being  found  there  in  abund- 
ance. Till  lately  it  has  been  the  resort  of  the  sea-cow 
and  the  sea-hon.  The  former  was  last  seen  in  1855. 
The  whale  fishery  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Behring 
Sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  especially 
Americans.  A  Siberian  company  was,  however,  formed 
in  1887.  From  1871  to  1891  the  seal  fishery  was 
leased  to  the  half-American  Alaska  Company,  but  in 
1891  its  fishing  rights  became  the  property  of  the 
Russian  Sealskin  Company,  which  has  taken  on  an 
average  from  14,000  to  80,000  seals  per  annmn.  The 
skins  are  all  sold  in  London.  The  waters  of  the 
Amur  and  Ussini  are  both  frequented  by  large  fish, 
and  sturgeons  have  been  taken  on  the  Amur  weighing 
1,875  lb.  The  fisheries  of  the  Ussuri  seaboard  have 
considerable  commercial  importance ;  not  only  fish  are 
taken,   but    also   sea-cabbage,    crayfish,    and   trepang. 
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Foreigners  who  fish  for  export  pay  a  duty  of  7  kopeks 
per  pood.  The  sea-cabbage  industry,  which  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese  for  export  to  China,  thus 
brings  in  to  the  Treasury  an  annual  sum  of  24,000 
roubles.  The  tusks  of  the  mammoth  and  sea-cow 
(morse)  afford  ivory,  which  is  much  sought  after. 
Hunting  for  these  buried  remains  is  carried  on  by 
the  aborigines  in  the  tundras  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Siberia.  In  1898  some  80,000  lb.,  valued  at  52,000 
roubles,  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  fair  of  Yakutsk.' 

Gold  has  always  been  known  to  exist  in  Siberia, 
and  the  search  for  it  was  a  subject  of  frequent  pro- 
clamations by  the  early  Voyevodes,  but  no  systematic 
mining  was  begun  till  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Russia  is  now  the  fourth  gold-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world,  and  two-thirds  of  its 
total  output  come  from  Siberia,  which  produces  about 
68,896  lb.  a  year.  The  working  of  vein  ore  is  still 
very  infrequent,  the  system  commonly  practised  being 
that  known  as  the  placer  system.  Gold  deposits  are 
found  in  river  valleys  beneath  a  covering  of  turf  about 
three  yards  thick,  which  has  to  be  removed  before 
the  layers  of  auriferous  sand  are  reached.  These  layers 
vary  from  thirty  centimetres  to  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  also  vary  largely  in  quaUty.  In  Western 
Siberia  the  quantity  of  gold  per  pood  of  sand  is 
less  than  in  the  Urals ;  in  Eastern  Sioeria  it  is  higher. 
The  sand  is  collected  in  pools,  which  are  left  to  freeze 
during  the  winter,  and  washed  out  by  means  of 
sluices,  vats,  etc.  The  methods  employed  are  ex- 
tremely primitive,  and  probably  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  gold  is  lost  during  the  process  of 
working.  The  annual  yield  of  Western  Siberia  at 
present  is  about  5,616  lb.  obtained  from  alluvium 
and  482  lb.  from  vein  ore. 

The   State  was  till   1902  the  sole  legal  purchaser 


'  C.  Aulagnon,  "la  Sib^rie  ecouomiane,"  ch.  ' 
"Guide  to  the  Great  Siberian  Railwa}',  p.  238. 
October  aotb,  1902.    Time*,  October  27tb,  1903. 
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of  gold,  the  concession  owner  being  obliged  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  weight  fipom  the  district  engineer,  and 
then  send  his  gold  to  Tomsk,  where  it  was  melted 
into  bars  and  again  weighed.  A  six-months'  assignat 
on  the  Treasury  was  then  delivered  to  him,  less  the 
cost  of  transport  to  the  Mint  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
of  a  tax  of  from  8  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material. 
The  State  also  levied  a  tax  of  1  rouble  per  dessiatin 
on  land  conceded.  "  This  system  of  taxation,"  says 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "  is  evidently  ill-devised.  It  leads, 
in  the  first  place,  to  felsifieations,  which  a  high 
mining  official  estimated  in  my  presence  at  5,000  kilos 
at  least — i.e.,  at  over  15,000,000  francs  a  year.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  induced  mining  companies  to  take  up  large 
concessions,  of  which  they  only  work  the  richest  part, 
while  they  are  thus  enabled  to  shut  out  others  who 
would  compete  with  them  for  labour  and  thus  raise 
the  rate  of  wages."  Many  years  of  wasteful  working, 
combined  with  the  drain  of  labour  to  the  railway, 
have  produced  a  crisis  in  Siberian  mining.  Its  present 
position  is  far  from  prosperous,  but  tSis  is  entirely 
due  to  mismanagement,  and  does  not  mean  that  the 
gold  supply  is  exhausted.  Even  the  placers  which 
have  been  abandoned  are  skimmed  rather  than  worked 
out  Numbers  of  them  might  be  reopened  ;  others, 
less  rich,  have  never  been  tapped,  owing  to  the  cost 
involved,  and  these  are  three  or  four  times  more 
numerous  than  those  already  worked.  Add  to  this 
that  existing  vein  ores  have  hardly  been  touched,  and 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  production  of  gold  in 
Siberia  has  by  no  means  reached  its  highest  point. 
The  present  administration  is  anxious  to  encourage 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and  the  use  of 
modem  methods,  if  only  to  procure  sufficient  precious 
metal  to  maintain  the  ^d  standard ;  and  it  is 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  industry  that  the 
new  regulations  as  to  taxation  have  been  introduced. 
Commencing  from  the  year  1902,  (1)  the  tax  on 
each   dessiatin  is  reduced   in  proportion  as  the  con- 
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ditions  of  the  region  in  question  are  favourable  to 
mining  or  not ;  (2)  royalties  in  kind  are  abolished, 
with  the  substitution  of  an  industrial  tax  graduated  in 
proportion  to  the  profitableness  of  the  undertaking ; 
(8)  the  State  ceases  to  be  sole  purchaser,  and  free 
circulation  of  raw  gold  is  permitted.  These  r^ula- 
tions  do  not  apply  to  mines  belonging  to  the  Cabinet 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  worked  by  private  indi- 
viduals, or  to  some  districts  of  Trans-Baikalia. 

In  Eastern  Siberia  gold  deposits  are  found  (1)  in 
the  Ydcutsk  province,  where  the  bulk  of  the  gold 
(24,264  lb.)  comes  from  the  Olekmmsk  district;  (2) 
in  the  Amur  region,  which  yields  about  12,924  lb. ; 
(8)  in  the  Primorsky,  where  the  industry  has  increased 
four  and  a  half  times  during  the  last  eight  years ; 
(4)  at  Nerchinsk,  in  Trans-Baikalia,  where  as  much  as 
7,056  lb.  are  procured  annually.  The  average  annual 
output  of  gold  in  Eastern  Siberia  generally  is  about 
57,780  lb.  Gold-digging  may  be  engaged  in  by  all 
persons,  whether  Russians  or  foreigners,  with  the 
exception  of  Jews.  The  working  of  vein  ore  has  been 
hitherto  hampered  by  lack  of  capital,  communication, 
and  transport  facihties ;  in  this  comiection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  projected  railway  will  con- 
nect the  upper  reaches  of  the  Angara  river  with  the 
Vitim,  thus  traversing  the  richest  gold-bearing  district 
of  Siberia,  and  providing  means  of  communication 
over  a  distance  of  600  miles.  When  M.  de  Witte 
visited  Vladivostok  in  the  autumn  of  1902  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  proposed  that  foreigners 
should  be  permitted  to  act  as  directors  of  mining 
companies  and  in  prospecting;  and  in  February  1908 
full  mining  rights  in  the  Primorsky  province  were 
granted  to  an  American. 

Siberia  supplies  nearly  the  whole  output  of  silver 
produced  in  the  Russian  Empire.  The  greater  part 
still  comes  from  the  Altai  district,  though  its  produc- 
tion has  greatly  diminished,  owing  mainly  to  the 
destruction  of  tiie  forests  wMch  supplied  fiiel  and  to 
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the  exhaustion  of  the  more  easily  worked  mines. 
Silver  is  also  obtamed  from  Nerchinsk  and  the  Kir- 
ghiz steppes.  The  total  production  in  1899  was 
9,072  lb.  Lead,  which  is  generally  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  silver,  has  also  greatly  diminished.  In  the 
Altai  region  the  quantity  smelted  dropped  from 
168  tons  in  1888  to  51  tons  in  1897.  Copper  is 
found  only  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  where  the 
yield  is  very  insignificant,  only  284  tons  having  been 
extracted  in  1899. 

Coal,  which  forms  the  chief  requisite  for  industrial 
development,  is  now  known  to  occur  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  throughout  the  coimtry.  The  researches 
which  have  been  prosecuted  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
deposits  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  the  province 
of  Semipalatinsk,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  along  the  courses 
of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  rivers.  In  Western  Siberia  the 
chief  coalfield  is  the  Kuznetz,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  containing  layers  of  great  thickness,  which  in 
1900  supplied  16,000  tons  to  the  Siberian  Railway. 
Mines  have  been  worked  here  for  over  half  a  century, 
but  owing  to  the  small  demand  the  output  has  been 
limited.  The  richest  coalfield  at  present  known  is  that 
of  Ekibatuz,  in  the  province  of  Semipalatinsk.  The 
layers  there  are  variously  stated  by  different  authorities 
as  under  100,  over  200  and  800  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
reserve  of  coal  is  estimated  at  tens  of  millions  of  tons. 
The  Voskressenskoye  Company  formed  for  the  working 
of  the  mines  has  completed  a  broad-gauge  railway  con- 
necting Ekibatuz  wiui  the  river  Irtysh,  and  is  now 
manufacturing  coke,  for  which  it  finds  a  market  among 
the  metallurgical  works  of  the  Urals.  It  has  under- 
taken to  supply  408,200  tons  of  coal  to  the  Siberian 
Railway.  In  1899  working  was  begun  on  the 
Cheremhofif  coalfield  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk. 
These  mines  are  dispersed  along  the  line  of  the  railway, 
and  cover  an  area  of  22  square  miles.     Coal  was  also 
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obtained  in  the  same  year  from  Sachalien  and  in  the 
Coast  Territory.  The  mines  in  Saghalien,  which  yield 
coal  of  excellent  quaUty,  are  worked  by  convicts,  and 
the  coal  is  suppUed  to  the  Russian  Pacific  Fleet  and 
also  to  foreign  vessels.  Owing,  however,  to  the  distance 
of  the  Saghiuien  mines  from  Vladivostok,  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  coal  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  to  open  up  the  Suchan  coalfields  in 
the  south  of  the  Ussuri  region. 

Iron  is  found  in  abundance,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  occurs  are  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  industry.  "A  region  specially  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  occupied  by  uie  Kuznetz  coalfields,  where 
stores  of  excellent  ferruginous  ore  are  found  in  close 
proximity  to  rich  deposits  of  coking  coaL"  In  spite  of 
these  advantages,  however,  Siberia  only  possesses  five 
ironworks,  the  output  of  which  is  very  small — viz., 
4,900  tons  of  cast-iron,  8,400  tons  of  wrought-iron, 
and  680  tons  of  cast  metal  "  Prices  are  high  and  the 
demand  is  great ;  the  supply  is  there,  but  it  requires  to 
be  got  at.  And  as  with  iron,  so  in  general  with  the 
hidden  mineral  resources  of  Siberia,  more  accessible 
inland  communications,  capital  and  enterprise,  with 
modem  methods  and  appliances,  and  a  nearer  demand 
should  help  to  turn  these  httle  or  primitively  worked 
regions  into  rich  Industrie  centres."  In  1899,  91,810 
tons  of  salt  were  obtained  in  Siberia  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  lake  salt ;  rock  salt,  though  it  exists,  is  not 
worked,  and  the  quantity  obtained  by  evaporation  is 
only  some  18,000  tons.  The  largest  quantities  are 
obtained  from  lakes  in  the  government  of  Tomsk  and 
in  the  Semipalatinsk  province.  In  very  hot  summers 
salt  is  deposited  on  the  shores  to  a  thickness  of  four 
inches.  The  total  production  is  nevertheless  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  large  quantities 
at  high  prices  are  imported  from  Russia.  In  the  more 
remote  regions  the  Government  has  monopohsed  the 
sale  of  salt  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a  reasonable  price 
to  the  purchaser.     Other  minerals  found  in  Siberia  are 
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graphite,  mica,  lapis-Iazuli,  asbestos,  and  various  marbles 
and  precious  stones. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  so  insignificant  that 
were  it  not  that  they  must  now  rapidly  develop,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them.  In  1897  the 
entire  industrial  production  of  the  country,  including 
the  output  of  the  ironworks  already  mentioned,  was 
worth  only  28,000,000  roubles,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  was  about  80,000  scattered  over 
some  11,850  small  establishments.  The  most  important 
industries  are  those  which  are  closely  dependent  for 
their  raw  material  on  agriculture,  as,  for  instance,  flour 
milling  and  distilling.  Distilleries  are  to  be  found 
everywhere ;  they  are  worked  by  methods  distinctly 
industrial  and  the  profits  are  large.  The  Government 
monopoly  system  came  into  force  in  1902  for  Western 
Siberia,  and  will  be  extended  to  Eastern  Siberia  in  1904. 
All  towns  of  any  importance  are  also  provided  with 
breweries:  Irkutsk  has  seven,  Tomsk  four,  and  Omsk 
two.  Factories  for  melting  animal  fat  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  tallow  and  soap  are  numerous,  and  the 
value  of  their  output  amounts  to  some  2,000,000  roubles 
a  year.  Tanning  and  leather  works  are  most  frequent 
in  the  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  the  total 
production  being  valued  at  2,500,000  roubles.  The 
only  timber  industry  of  any  importance  is  match- 
making. Siberia  counts  about  a  dozen  match  factories, 
the  output  of  which,  though  small,  is  equal  to  the 
demand.  Other  manufactures  there  are  none.  The 
chief  want  of  Siberia  is  manufactured  articles,  and  every 
kind  of  machinery  and  apphance  requisite  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  production.  '*  Hitherto  it  has  manu- 
factured nothing.  All  its  trade  was  the  export  of  its 
raw  produce.  .  .  .  Trade  was,  and  is  to  some  extent, 
largely  in  the  grip  of  a  few  monopolists.  The  rfulway 
will  help  to  distribute  it  on  a  more  regular,  more 
extended,  and  more  rational  basis,  and  already,  through 
the  increasing  facilities  of  communication  .  .  .  European 
firms  are  despatching  their  goods  to  widely  distant 
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centres,  and  it  is  essentially  firom  abroad  that  this 
wider  commercial  and  industrial  development  must 
come."' 

The  exports  of  Siberia  have  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  heads  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  its  grain  and  recent  butter 
trade,  it  has  no  noticeable  international  commerce ; 
the  imports  include  nearly  all  the  manufactured  goods 
used  in  the  country.  They  come  from  Russia,  England 
(cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  machinery,  etc.), 
America  (flour,  machinery,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments), Germany  (a  growing  and  varied  trade  in 
manufttctured  goods,  fiumture,  etc.),  France,  and 
Japan.  There  are  no  very  recent  statistics  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Far  East,  but  hitherto  Germany 
has  obtained  about  SO  per  cent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  25  per  cent.  The  fifteen*  steamers  of  the 
Volunteer  Fleet  and  the  East  Asiatic  Company  of  Copen- 
hagen, sailing  under  the  Russian  flag,  keep  up  trade 
intercourse  between  Russian  European  ports  and  the 
Far  East.  The  export  and  import  trade  is,  however, 
entirely  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the  transit  trade 
which  forms  the  great  commercial  activity  of  Siberia. 
The  staple  of  this  trade  is  tea,  which,  passing  the 
Chinese  frontier  at  Kiatka,  270  versts  (180  miles)  to 
the  south-east  of  Irkutsk,  is  conveyed  along  the  postal 
route  to  Irbit,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  to 
Nijni-Novgorod.  Kiatka  owes  its  existence  as  a  town 
entirely  to  this  trade,  for  the  whole  consignment  is 
there  re-packed  in  order  to  secure  it  against  the 
damages  incident  to  the  journey  across  Siberia.  A 
iM-ge  proportion  of  the  tea  imported  via  Kiatka  is 
brick  tea,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  leaf  tea,  and 

'  "  Russia  :  its  Industries  and  Trade,"  pp.  270-77,  306.  C.  AnlagnoD, 
"  La  Siberie  economique,"  ch.  vii.  Hoard  0/  Trade  Journal,  September 
1898,  Febnury  1902  ;  April  23rd,  November  5th,  1003.  "  Foreign  Office 
Reports,'  No.  £33,  p.  19.  P.  Leroy-Be&olieu,  "L&  Renovatioii  de  t'Aaie," 
pp.  46-53. 

'  TVo  steunera  have  been  reoetitl]r  withdrawn,  and  the  nmnber  of  the 
Volunteer  hleet  is  now  thirteen  {Time*,  January  28th,  1904). 
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is  destined  for  consumption  in  Siberia  and  not  for 
transport  to  Russia.  Camels  laden  with  tea  cross  the 
desert  of  Obi  and  arrive  at  Kiatka  in  the  month  of 
October.  The  tea  is  then  re-packed  and  loaded  on 
sledges,  which  cross  Lake  Baikal  on  the  ice  and  reach 
Western  Siberia  about  March  or  ApriL  The  length 
and  duration  of  the  journey  are  enormous,  and  the 
cost  of  transit  from  Hankow  to  Nijni-Novgorod  is 
reckoned  at  over  18  roubles  on  each  pood  (86  lb.)  of 
tea.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  cost,  however,  the  quantity 
of  tea  imported  by  this  route  greatly  exceeds  that 
coming  by  the  Odessa  route,  the  difference  being  partly 
due  to  the  Russian  prejudice  against  sea-borne  tea,  but 
mainly  to  the  customs  tariff,  which  falls  more  heavily 
on  Odessa  tea  than  on  that  imported  by  land.  The 
duty  on  all  kinds  of  tea,  except  brick  tea,  imported  by 
the  European  frontier  is  81J  roubles  per  pood,  com- 
pared with  25j  roubles  on  that  imported  ^}^a  Irkutsk ; 
the  duty  on  brick  tea  imported  by  the  European  frontier 
was  in  1899  reduced  to  11-J  roubles,  while  that  imported 
via  Irkutsk  paid  8J  roubles.  The  duty  on  leaf  tea, 
if  imported  by  the  European  frontier,  is  9  roubles 
higher  at  the  present  time  than  on  importations  by 
way  of  Kiatka.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the 
import  of  tea  direct  from  China  will  increase,  and  that 
the  railway  will  succeed  to  the  immense  carrying  trade 
formerly  monopolised  by  the  caravan  route. 

The  railway  is  already  beginning  to  influence  another 
commercial  usage  of  long  standing  in  Siberia — viz.,  the 
great  annual  fairs.  At  Irbit,  in  past  years,  some 
40,000,000  or  50,000,000  roubles'  worth  of  goods  were 
accumulated  each  year  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  while  now 
sales  are  largely  effected  by  means  of  samples,  the  towns 
on  the  line  of  the  railway  providing  permanent  depQts. 
Commercial  travellers  are  thus  enabled  to  penetrate 
the  country  in  all  directions.  No  more  strikmg  proof 
of  the  decay  of  the  old  methods  of  trading  could  be 
adduced  than  the  recent  development  of  banking. 
Banks  are  widely  diffused,  and  are  to   be   found  m 
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every  town,  Tiumen  having  four  banks,  Toboldc  two, 
and  Tomsk  four.  Tomsk  also  possesses  the  first,  and 
at  present  the  only  Stock  Exchange  in  Siberia.  The 
papulation  of  Tomsk  is  about  58,000.  It  has  a 
University  and  Technical  School,  and  is  the  centre 
of  administration.  Irkutsk  has  a  population  only  one 
thousand  inferior  to  that  of  Tomsk.  It  is  the  great 
forwarding  centre  of  the  tea  trade,  and  is  also  a  depfit 
for  goods  destined  for  the  valley  of  the  Lena,  Trans- 
Baikalia,  and  part  of  the  Amur  basin ;  but  its  activities 
are  purely  commercial,  with  no  industry  worthy  of 
mention.  The  other  towns  of  Siberia— Tobolsk,  Omsk, 
Tiumen — owe  their  importance  to  their  position  at  the 
confluence  of  rivers  or  on  the  railway,  which  enables 
them  to  act  as  commercial  dep6ts.  Bamaoul  is  the 
only  considerable  town  remote  from  the  great  lines  of 
communication,  but  it  possesses  a  counterbalancing 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  centre  of  the 
most-favoured  agricultural  district  in  Western  Siberia. 
The  total  m'ban  population  of  Siberia  is  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  when  once  the  railway  route 
is  left,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  region  whoUy 
agricultural.  The  trade  of  the  Amur  territory  has  suf- 
fered greatly  since  the  construction  of  the  Manchurian 
Railway.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Governor- 
General,  quoted  in  Mr.  Cooke's  report  {"  Foreign  OflSce 
Reports,"  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  585),  the  river 
tramc  of  the  Amur  has  all  been  diverted  to  the 
railway,  and  this  traffic  formed  the  sole  means  of 
livelihood  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district. 
The  import  of  cheap  Manchurian  grain  renders  agri- 
culture unprofitable;  "thus  the  measures  taken  to 
attract  goods  and  passenger  traffic  to  the  Manchurian 
line  will  result  in  the  complete  ruin  of  the  Pri-Amur 
country."' 

'  p.    lieroT-BcAulien,    "La    Renovation    de    I'Asie,"    chs.   v.,    vi.     C. 
Aulunoii,  "ta    Sib^rie  ^oonomiqae,"    ch,    ix,      Legrw,    "En   Siberie," 

SSBJ.    "  Foreign  Office  Reports,"  MiscelUneouR  Series,  No.  533,  pp.  13-15 ; 
o.  585. 
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5.  PossiBiiJTiES  OF  Siberia 

In  everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  Siberia  we  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  inevitable 
comparison  of  Siberia  ^ith  Canada.  Both  countries 
present  somewhat  similar  geographical  conditions — both 
possess  great  lakes  and  forests,  a  sub- Arctic  climate,  and 
the  same  sociologieal  conditions,  except  that  as  r^ards 
colonisation  Siberia  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
separated  by  sea  from  the  mother  comitry.  Reasoning 
from  these  premisses  it  is  concluded  that  as  Canada  has 
become  a  great  wheat-exporting  countiT  the  same  thing 
will  happen  in  Siberia,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
transporting  cheap  wheat  that  the  Siberian  Railway  is 
welcomed  abroad.  The  Siberians  themselves  do  not 
share  this  opinion.  MM.  Yadrinseff  and  Petri  say  dis- 
tinctly that,  if  foreigners  come  to  Siberia  merely  to  rob 
tiie  land  of  its  gram,  Siberia  would  do  better  without 
them.  They  beheve  that  the  country  cannot  for  many 
years  to  come  export  grain  without  impoverishing  and 
starving  its  own  people.  The  whole  cultivable  area  of 
the  country  is  some  800,000  square  miles,  but  this  is 
only  one-sixth  of  its  whole  extent,  and  this  one-sixth 
must  provide  food,  not  only  for  its  own  population,  but 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  five-sixths.  It  is 
true  that  the  region  of  taigas,  tundras,  and  steppes 
can  never  support  a  dense  population,  but  many  of  the 
mines  are  situated  in  these  regions,  and  as  the  mining 
industry  develops  the  population  will  increase,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  timber,  fishing,  and  fur  industries,  which 
could  all  employ  a  much  larger  number  of  hands.  The 
cultivable  zone  again  in  different  regions  differs  widely 
in  productivity,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  fertile  as  the  Black 
Mould  zone  of  Russia.  Many  parts  of  Eastern  Siberia 
are  at  the  present  time  incapable  of  raising  sufficient 
grain  for  their  own  wants,  and  must  depend  on  the 
surplus  production  of  the  Western  provmce.  Then, 
agam,  though  the  country  is  every  year  receiving  fresh 
supplies   of   agricultural    labourers,  these   immigrants 
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arrive  empty-handed  and  have  to  provide  their  own 
subsistence.  The  colonisation  of  Eastern  Siberia  was 
not  seriously  taken  in  hand  till  1896,  so  that  the 
country  is  only  now  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  movement.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  Siberia  must  for  the  present  require  for 
home  consumption  aU  the  com  that  can  be  raised 
within  its  borders,  however  greatly  this  quantity  may 
be  increased.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  view  that 
Siberia  is  actually  a  grain-exporting  country,  and  that 
since  the  advent  of  the  railway  its  export  has  largely 
increased.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  railway 
has  not  until  the  present  year  been  ready  to  cany 
freights  eastward,  while  for  five  years  its  western 
portions  have  been  opened  to  goods  traffic,  and  the 
surplus  grain  of  Western  Siberia  had  therefore  no 
choice  but  to  go  west  if  it  was  to  leave  the  country 
at  aU.  Siberia  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  development 
into  a  great  exporting  country ;  M.  YadrinseflF  believed 
that  with  better  methods  of  cultivation  the  production 
of  the  Black  Mould  zone  might  be  increased  a  hundred- 
fold. Dr.  Petri  also  maintains  his  belief  in  the  future 
capacity  of  Siberia,  but  regards  its  present  producing 
power  as  very  limited.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  he  ■wrote  in  1886,  when  the  railway  was  still 
a  mere  project  and  the  most  varied  expectations  were 
entertained  as  to  its  results.  These,  as  we  now  know, 
have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ho^,  and  yet  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country  still  continues  on 
the  whole  to  justify  Dr.  Petri's  opinion :  and  Siberia, 
although  on  Wie  way  to  become  so,  is  not  yet  to  any 
great  extent  a  wheat-exporting  country.  M.  Aulagnon 
writes;  "Without  being  charged  with  optimism,  one 
may  affirm  that  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce, 
fer  from  being  a  passing  occurrence,  will  become  of 
importance  to  the  whole  world." 

The  first  step  in  the  path  of  progress  has  already  been 
taken ;  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  an  accomplished 
f&ct,  and  a  fact  of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  apt  to 
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assume  greater  dimensions  than  it  really  possesses.  A 
single  line  of  rail  running  through  the  southern  part  of 
half  a  continent  cannot  absorb  the  traffic  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  true  the  great  northern  regions  with 
their  mines  and  fisheries  are  untouched,  but  the  main 
towns  and  districts  within  touch  of  the  rail  give 
abundant  evidence  that  their  isolation  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  If  the  different  centres  of  population  are 
to  be  brought  into  touch  with  one  another,  there  is 
still  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  the  opening  up  of 
communication  and  the  development,  by  means  of 
canals  and  branch  railways,  of  the  river  systems  of 
the  north.  Improved  means  of  communication  are 
in  feet  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  country.  For 
lack  of  them  famines  recur  periodically  in  the  east, 
while  grain  is  a  drug  in  the  maricets  of  the  west, 
industries  are  stifled  by  hi^  prices,  and  mines  remain 
unworked.  Easy  internal  communication  would  re- 
verse this  order  of  things  and  enable  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country  to  be  developed,  and  it  is 
this,  rather  than  wholesiue  exploitation  for  the  benefit 
of  Russia,  that  Siberia  needs.  It  has  been  already 
shown  how  feeble  is  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  system  of 
monopoly  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  m  every 
branch  of  industry  no  less  than  in  agriculture. 
M.  Yadrinseff  describes  the  state  of  practical  slavery 
into  which  the  peasants  have  fallen  throng  inability 
to  pay  their  taxes.  When  the  payment  can  no 
longer  be  postponed,  they  have  recourse  to  a  money- 
lender, who  advances  the  necessary  sums  and  claims 
the  whole  labour  of  the  peasant  in  return.  "A 
whole  £unily  toils  the  year  round  for  the  exploiter 
and  receives  a  calf;  not  seldom  the  exploiter  rewards 
a  woman's  work  for  the  whole  day  with  a  cup  of 
sour  milk;  children  work  for  nothing  but  bread." 
Mr.  Stadling  again,  writing  in  1901,  says:  "Those 
working  at  the  so-called  peasant  industries  (making 
furniture,  carts,  sledges,  etc.)   make  about  80  to  40 
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roubles  during  the  wint^  and  60  to  70  roubles 
during  the  whole  year  .  .  .  the  truck  system  is 
general,  and  work  in  Siberian  industries  has  often 
the  character  of  forced  laboiir."  If  the  conditions 
here  described  still  exist,  it  can  only  be  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  1886  dealing  with  labour  contracts 
which  is  nominally  in  force  over  the  whole  empire. 
By  this  law  wages  must  be  paid  in  cash,  and  wil&l 
infringement  of  the  contract  is  punishable  on  both 
sides.  The  progress  already  made  in  manufacturing 
industries  shows  what  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  In  1895  there  were  only  650  &ctories  in  the 
whole  of  Siberia,  employing  some  15,000  hands  ;  two 
years  later  the  number  of  factories  had  increased  to 
11,850,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  had 
doubled.  The  transactions  of  the  great  annual  fear 
at  Irbit  show  that  Siberia  has  been  accustomed  to 
buy  from  Russia  manufactured  goods  six  times 
^eater  in  value  than  the  raw  jMroduce  that  she  sold. 
This  alone  proves  how  vast  is  the  field  for  industrial 
development,  if  Siberia  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her 
own  consumers.  But  the  more  advanced  of  Siberian 
statesmen  have  never  confined  their  hopes  within  the 
borders  of  their  own  country.  By  its  geographical 
position,  which  constitutes  it  a  link  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  Siberia  is  marked  out  as  the  commercial  agent 
of  the  two  continents.  Enormous  prices  are  still  paid 
in  Central  Asia  for  manufactured  articles  imported  from 
Europe,  but  if  these  articles  could  be  either  made 
in  Siberia  or  imported  more  cheaply  by  means  of 
improved  communication,  there  can  be  littie  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  them  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  the  Khanate 
of  Bokhara  and  in  Turkestan  has  been  followed  by 
an  increase  of  Russian  trade,  and  since  the  opening  of 
the  telegraph  line  in  1884  fomr  Russian  houses  have 
had  comm.ercia1  representatives  in  Bokhara.  The 
beginning  of  a  trade  with  ^A'estem  China  has  also  been 
carried  pa  by  the  Tschuj  and  Bucht^irminskaia  routes. 
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When  M.  Yadrinseff  wrote,  some  fiiteen  years  ago, 
industrial  expansion  was  dependent  on  an  increase 
of  population,  and  he  therefore  ranked  colonisation 
as  the  first  of  Siberia's  needs.  The  encouragement 
recently  given  by  the  Government  to  emigration,  to- 
gether with  the  reform  of  the  exile  system,  have  gone 
far  to  satisfy  this  need.  "  It  would  be  premature," 
sa^  Mr.  H.  Cooke,  "to  expect  any  very  sudden  or 
wide  awakening  of  commercial  or  industrial  enter- 
prise ...  in  a  country  whose  area  exceeds  that  of 
the  whole  of  Europe,  but  whose  population  is  that 
of  the  British  Isles  of  two  centuries  ago.  Save  within 
the  environment  of  the  large  towns,  the  conditions 
still  preserve  much  of  their  former  primitive  character. 
The  immigration  movement  is  not  that  of  a  superior 
race  fioodmg  the  country  at  once  with  a  new  spirit 
of  enterprise,  launching  capital  finely,  and  introducing 
modem  methods  and  means.  ...  In  general  the 
immigrants  are  of  the  same  rugged  peasant  element 
that  struggles  for  existence  in  the  villages  of  Russia." 
The  new  need  of  the  present  day  is  that  the 
immigrants  should  prove  themselves  men  of  sufficient 
strength  and  resource  to  grapple  with  the  economic 
difficulties  of  their  adopted  country.^ 

The  course  of  events  in  1908  seems,  however,  to 
indicate  that  the  industrial  development  of  Siberia  may 
be  postponed  by  political  exigencies  in  the  Far  East. 
The  appointment  of  Admiral  AlexeieiF  on  August 
12th,  1908,  as  Viceroy  of  the  Amur  and  Kwantung 
districts  shows  that  the  future  of  Eastern  Siberia  is 
henceforth  to  be  bound  up  with  that  of  Manchuria, 
and  that  the  development  of  both  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  general  poUcy  of  Russian  expansion  in  the  Far 
East  The  great  importance  of  the  appointment  is 
shown  by  the  extent  of  the  powers  committed  .  to 
Admiral    Alexeieff.     He    is    invested    with    supreme 

'  Yadrinseff,  "Sibirien,"  ch.  viij.  C.  AnWuon,  "1a  SiUri« 
^eonomiqae,"  ch.  x.  "Poreum  Office  Reports,"  Mitcelltuiecras  Seriei, 
No.  666,  p.  21. 
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authority  over  all  branches  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion, the  direction  of  which  is  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministries.  He  is  to  maintain  order  and 
ensure  safety  in  the  districts  traversed  by  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway,  and  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
neighbouring  States  are  placed  in  his  hands  as 
well  as  the  command  of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the 
Pacific  and  all  the  troops  in  the  new  administration. 
The  appointment  was  nailed  by  the  Russian  press 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  the 
district,  and  this  it  may  be,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  so  important  and  unusual  a  step  would  have 
been  taken  merely  to  promote  commercial  interests. 
That  more  far-reaching  issues  are  involved  is  evident 
irom  the  declaration  of  the  Moscow  Viedomosti, 
which  wrote  of  the  appointment  as  follows  : — "Spheres 
of  Russian  indirect  possession  are  only  being  created, 
and  every  delay  in  taking  the  steps  necessary  for 
their  development  must  be  fraught  witn  most  injurious 
consequences.  Yet  it  is  precisely  on  the  strength  of 
this  indirect  possession  that  our  ability  lastingly  to 
acquire  territories  either  formally  belonging  to  us 
under  treaty  or  at  the  present  moment  under  our 
actual  guardianship  or  supervision  really  rests."  The 
expansion  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
seems,  in  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Korea,  to  be 
the  real  significance  of  the  creation  of  the  new 
Viceroyalty. 

Whether  the  Russian  nation  will  be  equal  to  the 
task  it  has  undertaken,  or  whether,  as  some  maintain, 
it  must  call  in  the  help  of  foreign  settlers  and 
foreign  capital,  depends  largely  on  the  d^ree  of 
intellectual  and  social  progress  it  is  able  to  develop 
in  Siberia  in  the  immediate  future.  Tf  the  old  evils 
of  monopoly  and  corruption  are  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked — and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  even 
in  its  newest  enterprise  Russia  has  been  cheated  and 
robbed  by  her  own  agents  at  every  turn — ^then  the 
future  of  Siberia  can  be  little  less  gloomy  than  its  past, 
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and  any  help  it  receives  must  come  to  it  through 
foreigners,  whose  primary  object  is  their  own  gam. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  evils  can  be  checked  by 
administrative  reforms,  the  great  destiny  which  her 
sons  have  so  often  prophesied  for  Siberia  may  yet 
be  hers.  Of  the  administrative  changes  formulated 
by  the  people  themselves  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  country,  the  most  essential, 
abolition  of  the  exile  system  and  the  promotion 
of  free  colonisation,  have  been  in  some  measure 
accomplished.  The  other  reforms  were:  (1)  The 
introduction  of  the  zevuitvo,  (2)  a  public  judiciary 
system,  (8)  personal  liberty  and  the  inviolability  of 
personal  property,  (4)  freedom  to  move  from  one 
place  to  anotficr.  As  regards  (2),  reformed  tribunals, 
but  without  juries,  were  introduced  in  1897  and  a 
law  instituting  Peasant  Administration  and  Peasant 
Chiefs  in  June  1898.  Life  and  property  are  still 
(see  p.  401)  very  insecure.  Still  more  important 
than  these  external  changes  is  the  question  of 
education.  When  M.  Yadrinseff  published  his  work  on 
Siberia,  education  was  not  only  backward,  but  was 
actually  in  a  worse  state  than  ten  years  previously. 
The  number  of  schools  had  decreased,  and  pubhc 
libraries,  in  more  than  one  instance,  had  been  closed 
for  want  of  readers.  Elementary  schools  were  few 
in  number,  the  teachers  often  ignorant  and  immoral. 
Secondary  education  was  based  on  the  old  scholastic 
methods  and  was  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  result  being  that  the 
gymnasia  had  very  few  pupils,  and  of  ^ese  only  a 
small  proportion  completed  the  course.  "  Gymnasia," 
writes  M.  Yadrinseff,  "  which  only  turn  out  from  three 
to  nine  students  a  year  in  a  population  of  over 
4,000,000,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence at  alL"  The  percentage  of  children  attending 
any  school  was  then  estimated  at  0*88.  Public 
instruction  is  placed  under  the  caie  of  the  Ministry 
of   Public    Instruction,    and    Siberia    for  educational 
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purposes  is  divided  into  three  divisions — Eastern, 
Western,  and  the  Amur.  Many  schools,  however, 
are  exempt  from  this  jurisdiction,  and  »:«  managed 
by  the  Holy  Synod,  local  authorities,  educational 
societies,  or  private  persons.  The  number  of  schools 
under  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  in  1898  was  given 
as  follows: — 


aohoob. 

Tw(d»i>. 

Pupib. 

WertSiberi.        .       . 

Eut  Siberia. 

Amur  .... 

168 
246 
230 

464 
610 
379 

14,376 
13,331 
10,886 

Total     . 

632 

1,463 

38,692 

For  the  other  schools  no  statistics  are  available.  The 
educational  policy  of  the  schools  under  the  Ministry 
of  Instruction  varies  aecordina  to  the  political  views 
of  the  Minister  and  his  subordinates.  M.  Legras,  who 
visited  Siberia  in  connection  with  an  educational 
inquiry,  states  expressly  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
"  Rector  "  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient 
to  encourage  education  among  the  people  "The 
Russian  (iovemment  fiilly  understwids  tnat  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  schools  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
Liberalism  among  the  people,  and  consequently  to 
create  enemies.  It  has,  therefore,  sought  to  place  the 
schools  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  for  the  popes  have 
never  been  suspected  of  I^iberalism.  But,  side  by  side 
with  these  church  schools,  to  which  M.  Pobiedonostseff, 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  has  pven  so 
powerful  a  stimulus,  there  exist  other  schools;  these 
are  in  general  much  better  organised,  and  are  supported 
either  by  local  councils  or  private  individuals.  These 
non-church  schools  are  much  more  prosperous  and 
better  liked  by  the  people,  but  they  often  give  umbrage 
to  the  authorities.  They  cannot  suppress  them ;  they, 
therefore,  wage  a  secret  war  against  them,  and  it  is 
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this  strife  which  constitutes  the  whole  history  of 
elementwy  education  in  Russia  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Now,  in  Siberia  this  task  is  a  delicate  one,  for  if  on 
the  one  side  the  authorities  are  less  well  armed  than 
in  Russia,  the  opposition,  on  the  other,  is  less  easily 
coerced,  for  those  who  live  in  Siberia  cannot  fear 
being  sent  there."  The  educational  centre  of  Siberia 
is  Tomsk  ;  it  possesses  43  elementary  and  18  secondary 
schools,  and  a  university  with  very  fine  buildings. 
This  university  was  founded  in  1880,  and  opened  in 
1888  with  one  Faculty,  that  of  Medicine.  Ten  years 
later  the  Faculty  of  Law  was  added.  The  mental 
capacity  of  the  Siberian  people  is  indisputable ;  "  they 
may  be  lacking,"  says  M.  Yadrinseff,  "  in  the  regular 
recognised  kinds  of  culture  but  not  at  all  in  talent 
and  the  power  to  learn."  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  charac- 
terised by  great  inertia  and  intellectual  deadness. 
The  extension  of  education  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  rouse  them  from 
the  letharCT''  in  which  they  are  sunk.  Still  more 
effective  will  be  the  example  of  energy  and  resource- 
fulness set  them  by  the  foreign  merchants,  who  are  now 
seeking  openings  for  trade  all  over  the  country.  The 
creation  of  the  butter  industry  by  the  Danes  is  but 
one  instance  of  what  can  be  done  to  "  arouse  that 
new  life  of  competitive  spirit  of  which  Siberia  stands 
so  sadly  in  need."' 

II.   MANCHURIA 

1.  Outline  of  History  since  Japanese  War 

When  the  1st  and  2nd  Corps  of  the  victorious 
Japanese  army  joined  forces  in  Miu'ch  1895,  the  whole 
of  the    peninsula    of   Liao-tung  was  in  their  hands. 

•  YadrinHeff,  "  Sibirienj"  chs,  viii,  x.  Legna,  "  En  SiWrie,"  pp.  71-3. 
"  Guide  to  the  Great  Siberian  Railway,"  p.  818.  "  Statesman'B  Year-book," 
1902,  p.  989.  Stadling,  "Througrh  Siberia,"  cb.  xxiv.  Timet,  August  llth, 
IBth,  22nd,  1903. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  China, 
concluded  in  the  following  month,  the  peninsula  was 
ceded  to  Japan ;  but  before  the  final  ratifications  were 
exchanged  the  Japanese  proclaimed  that,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  recommendations  of  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany,  they  had  decided  to  give  back  the  ceded 
territory.  Six  months  later  (on  November  8th,  1895) 
a  Convention  was  signed  confirming  the  retrocession, 
in  consideration  of  which  China  agreed  to  pay  80,000,000 
Kuping  taels  (about  £5,000,000)  within  eight  days,  on 
condition  that  the  peninsula  should  be  evacuated  by 
the  Japanese  forces.  The  indemnity  was  paid,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Japanese  army  was  completed.^ 

The  Allied  Powers,  and  especially  Russia,  who  had 
taken  the  leading  part  in  the  negotiations,  had  un- 
questionably renders  China  a  great  service.  England 
had  not  intervened  at  all,  and  it  was  easy  for  Russia 
to  persuade  China  that  this  attitude  of  non-intervention 
was  in  reality  the  mask  of  a  concealed  alliance  with 
Japan.  China,  therefore,  with  the  memoir  of  Russian 
services  still  fresh,  and  with  the  fear  of  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  before  its  eyes,  was  asked  to  grant  to 
Russia  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  through  the 
very  heart  of  Manchuria,  the  home  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty.       Through    the    agency    of    the    Dowager 

Eress  and  Ia  Hung  Cnang,  the  Emperor  was 
tally  won  over  to  give  his  consent,  and  in 
;mber  1896  the  agreement  known  as  the  Cassini 
Convention  (after  the  name  of  the  Russian  Minister 
who  had  conducted  the  negotiations)  was  concluded 
between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank.  By  the  terms  of  the  Convention  the 
bank  agreed  to  form  a  company,  to  be  called  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company,  to  construct  a 
railway  through  Manchuria  to  a  point  in  the  Southern 
Ussun  Railway.     This  treaty  was  much  more  than  a 

'  Alenuider  Hade,   "  Maucliuiia :    its  People,   Resources,  Mid  Recent 
History,"  pp.  39-43.    See  Appendix  2  (e)  and  (tQ. 
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mere  railway  convention:  it  constituted  a  practical 
protectorate  over  Manehuria.  The  president  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  Prince  Uchtomsky,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Tsar,  and  a  man  penetrated  with  the 
idea  of  the  cultural  mission  of  Russia  in  the  £ajst, 
regarded  the  Manchurian  Railway  as  no  mere  question 
of  so  many  versts  saved  or  so  many  tunnels  avoided. 
The  significance  of  the  whole  scheme  lay  in  its 
oWective.  When  the  Siberian  Railway  was  begun, 
Vladivostok,  situated  on  the  open  sea,  seemed  a  satis- 
fecton'  terminus,  "  no  one  (then)  expected  that  Japan 
would  at  an  early  date  revolutionise  the  poUtical  and 
military  position  in  the  North  Pacific.  .  .  .  But  the 
triumph  of  Japan  in  1894-5  dispelled  these  views.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Japan  practically 
closes  the  outlets  of  Vladivostok.  ...  To  utiUse  that 
advantage  it  only  needed  that  Japan  should  have  a 
navy,  and  this  she  has  not  only  shown  she  possesses, 
but  she  has  m^fested  her  intention  to  strengthen  it 
in  every  way,  and  to  employ  it  for  her  own  expansion." 
Under  these  altered  circumstances  Vladivostok  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  by  Russia  as  a  suitable  terminus 
for  her  great  railway,  and  it  became  necessary  for  her 
to  obtain  another  between  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula 
and  the  western  coast  of  Korea.  The  Cassini  Con- 
vention also  provided  that  Russia  was  to  have  a  lease 
of  Kiaochow  Bay,  but  was  not  to  take  immediate 
possession  unless  there  was  danger  of  war.  China  was 
to  refortify  Port  Arthur  with  Russian  assistance,  and 
was  to  have  the  use  of  it  in  event  of  hostilities.  The 
hostilities  which  promised  so  much  to  Russia  were  not 
long  delayed.  In  November  1897  Kiaochow  Bay  was 
oeeupied  by  German  ships  of  war,  and  a  month  later 
Russia  had  sent  five  men-of-war  to  Port  Arthur,  as 
a  place  of  "  winter  anchorage,"  so  it  was  stated,  and  a 
mere  matter  of  temporary  convenience.  In  March  of 
the  following  year,  1898,  Russia  had  secured  the  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  and  the  adjacent  anchorage  of  Talien- 
wan,  the  only  reason  given  being  that  it  was  "  to  assist 
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China  in  protecting  Manchuria  against  the  agression 
of  other  Powers."' 

This  lease  of  twenty-five  years'  duration,  renewable 
by  mutual  agreement,  was  not  to  be  prejudicial  to 
"  China's  sovereignty  over  this  territory,"  but  the  con- 
trol of  all  mihtan^  forces  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
Russian  official,  and,  as  "Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan 
are  the  points  in  the  territory  leased  most  important 
for  Russian  military  purposes,  Russia  shall  be  at 
liberty,  at  her  own  expense,  to  erect  forts  and  bmld 
barracks  and  provide  defences  at  such  places  as  she 
desires."  The  agreement  provided  further  for  the  coti- 
struction  of  a  branch  line  from  the  Central  Manchurian 
Railway  to  the  "  most  suitable  point  on  the  coast 
between  Newchwang  and  the  Ya-lu  River  " — a  point 
^erwards  decided  to  be  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan. 
One  part  of  the  harbour  of  Talienwan  was  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of- 
war,  but  the  remainder  was  to  be  "  a  commercial  port, 
freely  open  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  countries  " 
{Article  6),  a  proviso  since  realised  by  the  construction 
of  the  port  of  Dalny.  With  the  conclusion  of  this 
agreement  the  triumph  of  Russian  diplomacy  was 
complete.  Russia  did  no  doubt  secure  for  China  the 
recession  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  which  China 
paid  for,  however,  with  her  own  money,  but  only 
that  she  might,  for  all  practical  purposes,  make  a 
m-esent  of  it  to  Russia.  "The  intervention  of  the 
Powers  which  Russia  then  organised  was  ostensibly 
directed  to  the  protection  of  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  China,  but  no  one  doubted  that  its 
real  aim  was  to  keep  the  Pacific  door  open  for 
Russia."  The  field  of  diplomatic  successes  was  not 
yet,  however,  completely  exhausted.  There  remained 
(mother  sphere  of  railway  influence  which  Russia  was 
careful  to  dominate.'' 

'  Hofiie,  "Manchuria,"  pp.  44-8.  Oonlemporarg  Ktviete,  1897,  p-  ISO, 
Quatierly  RaHew,  1900,  pp.  11-13.       See  Appendix  2  (/}. 

»  Hosie,  "  .Vlanchuria,"  pp.  .52-66.  Ttianf,  May  l!)th,  1898.  ^arler^ 
Bevitm,  1900,  p.  lA.     Ctmtemporvrjf  lleoiew   1897,  pp>  ISOSS. 
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As  early  as  1894  the  Imperial  railways  of  North 
China  had  reached  the  Great  Wall,  and  the  extension 
northwards  had  begun.  The  terminus  was  then  in- 
tended to  be  Mukden,  or  even  Kirin.  The  progress 
of  the  line  was,  however,  almost  stopped  by  want  of 
funds,  which,  iJiough  granted  for  the  railway,  were 
often  appropriated  for  other  purposes.  It  became 
evident,  flierefore,  that,  if  the  line  was  ever  to  be 
finished,  funds  must  be  obtained  from  some  more  con- 
stant source,  and  a  British  syndicate  offered  to  supply 
them.  On  June  7th,  1898,  a  preliminary  agreement  was 
made  between  the  Chinese  Administrator-GJeneral  of 
Railways  and  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  whereby  the  syndicate  undertook  to  float 
a  loan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Chung- 
hoa-so  to  Hsin-min-t'ing.  The  security  for  the  loan 
was  to  be  the  line — its  permanent  way  and  rolling 
stock,  together  with  its  earnings,  actual  and  pros- 
pective— and  in  default  of  payment  the  lines  were  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  syndicate 
.  to  be  managed  by  them  until  such  time  as  repayment 
should  be  made.  But  the  extension  of  British  influ- 
ence in  Manchuria  was  the  last  thing  desired  by 
Russia,  and  this  clause  aflbrded  an  opportunity  of 
interference  to  M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian  representative 
at  Pekin.  "  Putting  his  own  inteipretation  on  certain 
previous  agreements  with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  he 
msisted  that  the  line  should  not  be  pledged  to  any 
foreign  creditors,  that  it  should  be  subject  to  no  foreign 
control  or  management  of  any  kind  even  in  case  of 
default,  and  that  a  formal  assurance  should  be  given 
to  that  effect."  A  new  agreement  was  consequently 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  October  1898.  By  this  agree- 
ment the  Imperial  Government  of  China  was  made 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  loan,  and  the  mortgage  was  not  to  take 
effect  until  the  help  of  the  Chinese  Government  had 
been  invoked  in  vam.  It  was,  however,  again  agreed 
that  the  chief  engineer  was  to  be  a  British  subject.     The 

29 
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Times  of  February  4th,  1899,  in  a  leading  article  on 
the  new  agreement,  said :  "  It  may  seem  strange  that 
Russian  diplomacy  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
small  modification  of  the  original  contract,  but  the  &ct 
appears  to  us  quite  capable  of  explanation.  Russian 
diplomatists  .  .  .  may  well  consider  that  the  contract 
in  its  new  form  does  not  contravene  the  principle  that 
no  railway  in  Manchuria  is  by  any  possibility  to 
become  the  property  of  a  non-Russian  foreigner.  But 
this  is  only  a  partial  explanation,  and  we  believe  that 
other  influences  have  been  at  work.  It  is  no  secret 
that  M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
has  of  late  become  very  anxious  to  see  better  economic 
and  financial  relations  estabUshed  between  his  own 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  he  is  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  that  the  capital  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  resources  cannot  be  obtained  from 
England  so  long  as  Russian  diplomacy  assumes  that 
attitude  of  systematic  hostility  to  British  interests 
which  Prince  fjchtomsky  recommends."  But,  however 
slight  the  immediate  advantage  obtained  may  have  . 
been,  Russia  had  asserted  her  claim  to  be  heard,  and  *'  not 
only,"  says  Mr.  Hosie,  "  was  an  alteration  made  in  the 
agreement,  but  the  whole  question  of  railway  conces- 
sions was  opened  up  so  &.r  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
were  concerned." 

The  final  result  was  a  Declaration  and  Additional 
Note,  which  were  signed  and  exchanged  on  April  28th, 
1899,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers.  The  gist 
of  this  Anglo-Russian  agreement  was  that  Great  Britain 
pledged  herself  not  to  try  to  obtain  railway  conces- 
sions to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  not  to 
obstruct  applications  for  such  concessions  supported 
by  the  Russian  Government.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  herself  not  to  seek  for  railway  concessions 
in  the  basin  of  the  Yang-Tsze — the  limits  of  which 
were,  however,  not  defined — or  to  obstruct  apphcations 
for  concessions  in  that  region  supported  by  the  British 
Government.    The  Additional  Note  provided  that  the 
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loan  already  contracted  between  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  Shanghai-Hong-Kong  Bank  for  the 
construction  of  the  Shan-hai-Kwan-Newehwang  Railway 
was  not  to  be  understood  as  constituting  a  right  of 
property  or  foreign  control.  The  line  was  to  remain 
a  Chinese  line  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  was  not  to  be  aUenable  to  a  non- 
Chinese  company.  Further,  the  special  agreement  was 
not  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  Russians  to  construct 
railways  which  would  traverse  the  same  region  as  the 
Chinese  line.  On  the  conclusion  of  these  prehminaries 
the  building  of  the  line  went  forward,  and  the  main 
line  between  Chung-hoa-so  and  Tsin-min-t'ing,  with 
the  branch  line  to  Newchwang,  some  258  miles,  was 
completed  early  in  1900.  An  extension  was  then 
undertaken  to  the  Nan-p'iao  coal-mines,  a  distance 
of  80  miles.  The  terminus  of  the  Chinese  Railway  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liao,  below  Newchwang, 
while  the  terminus  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Central 
Manchurian  Railway  is  three  miles  above  the  town, 
on  the  left  bank,  where  a  large  Russian  railway  settle- 
ment has  been  built.  "  These  Chinese  railways,"  writes 
Mr.  Hosie,  "  are  built  with  the  English  gauge,  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  experts,  who  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  their  success,  that  they  are  as  strongly 
constructed  as  any  English  line."' 

Early  in  1900  Manchuria  became  the  scene  of  fresh 
military  operations.  In  consequence  of  the  Boxer 
rising,  some  of  the  Chinese  forts  on  the  Amur  opened 
fire  on  a  Russian  steamer  in  the  river.  Three  Russian 
columns  were  immediately  despatched  from  the  Trans- 
Baikal  province,  and  the  Governor  of  Blagovestchensk, 
General  Gribsky,  who  asked  for  advice,  received  in 
reply  a  telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Harbarofisk : 
"  In  war  bum  and  destroy."  He  proceeded  to  carry 
out  these  instructions  with  such  ener^  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  at  least  5,000  helpless  Chinese 

■  Hosie,   "Muchniim,"  pp.   44-66.     Thnei,  Febnuuy  4th,   1809.      Sm 
Appendix  2  (A). 
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h&d  been  massacred  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
appearance  of  robber  bfuids  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mukden  was  made  an  excuse  for  Russian  troops  to 
ravage  the  country  and  to  butcher  the  Chinese  in  a 
series  of  so-called  "battles,"  in  which,  as  a  Russian 
newspaper  remarked,  the  enemy  "  displayed  no  striking 
powers  of  resistance."  The  eity  of  Kirin  was  occupied 
by  the  Russian  forces,  and  on  August  5th  the  treaty 
port  of  Newchwang  fell  into  their  hands.  This  town 
had  remained  unaffected  by  the  Boxer  movement  up 
to  July,  when  the  Russian  troops  made  an  attack 
upon  the  barracks  of  the  Chinese  garrison  close  to  the 
town,  and  after  a  threatened  bombardment  the  Russian 
forces  took  possession,  and  a  Russian  civil  adminis- 
tration was  provisionally  established.  Mukden  was 
occupied  on  October  1st  At  the  end  of  1900  the 
whole  of  Manchuria  was  under  Russian  military  occu- 
pation, or  "pacification,"  as  it  was  styled.  When 
terms  of  peace  came  to  be  discussed,  the  demands  of 
Russia  were  so  extortionate  as  to  evoke  a  protest 
from  England,  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  who  all  addressed  remonstrances 
to  China  against  the  advisability  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  any  individual  Power  tending  to  impair 
her  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  her  territory. 
Japan,  in  particular,  notihed  China  that,  in  the  event 
of  Russia  being  granted  any  advantages,  territorial  or 
commercial,  she  should  require  equivalent  advantages. 
The  United  States  were  also  strong  in  their  repre- 
sentations to  China  to  resist  encroachments  upon  her 
rights,  although  the  weight  of  their  protest  was 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces 
from  China  save  two  companies  in  Pekin.* 

The  treaty  which  Russia  was  then  trying  to  force 
upon  China  amounted  to  a  claim  for  absolute  Russian 
control  in  Manchuria,  and  constituted  a  virtual  pro- 
tectorate over  that  province.     Russia  was  to  retain 

■  Hone,  "  Manchnm  "  p.  72.  Timet,  March  3rf,  27tii,  July  16th,  1901, 
"  ForeiKQ  Office  Reports,    No.  2,646,  p.  6, 
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the  right  of  guarding  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Chinese 
Railway,  and  the  number  of  the  Chinese  mihtary 
and  police  forces  w^e  to  be  fixed  in  consultation 
with  Russia ;  China  was  forbidden  to  import  artillery 
into  Manchuria ;  the  concession  of  a  railway  to  Pekin 
was  demanded  ;  and  all  mining  and  railway  concessions 
to  other  Powers  in  Manchuria,  MongoMa,  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  Khotan,  and  Turkestan  were  forbidden  except 
with  the  consent  of  Russia,  nor  was  China  herself  to 
construct  railways  in  these  provinces  without  the 
consent  of  Russia.     (See  A^>endix  2  (i).) 

The  resistance  of  the  Powers  resulted  in  some 
slight  modifications.  To  Japan,  Russia  replied  that 
the  agreement  to  which  objection  was  token  was 
merely  of  a  temporary  nature,  destined  to  faeilitate 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  forces.  It  was  not  intended 
to  impair  Chinese  sovereignty,  or  to  injure  the  rights 
or  interests  of  other  States.  But  neither  Japan  nor 
the  other  Powers  were  satisfied  with  this  statement, 
and,  backed  by  the  moral  support  of  Europe,  China 
refused  to  sign  the  Manchurian  Convention.  Russia 
was  at  first  mclined  to  fix  a  date  as  an  ultimatum ; 
but  in  the  end  the  remonstrances  of  the  Powers 
prevailed,  and  on  April  5th,  1901,  the  British  Forei^ 
Office  was  informed  of  the  "  intention  of  the  Russian 
Government  not  to  proceed  ftirther  with  the  Man- 
churian AOTeement,  but  to  await  the  development  of 
events."  Throu^out  1901  negotiations  were  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  arrangement  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  China  and  the  Powers,  for 
the  latter,  especially  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
continued  to  protest  against  the  exclusive  privileges 
demanded  by  Russia.  The  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang, 
who  had  been  Russia's  best  advocate  in  China,  m 
November  1901  caused  a  marked  development  of 
friendly  relations  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  January 
1902  lessened  still  further  the  dependence  of  China 
upon  Russia,  and  greatly  increased  her  confidence  in 
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dealing  with  foreign  questions.  The  clauses  in  the 
original  agreement  to  which  Japan  had  chiefly  objected 
were  those  prohibiting  China  from  employing  artillCTy 
in  Manchuna,  and  the  vagueness  of  ^e  chiusc  regu- 
lating the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  forces.  In  the 
agreement  of  April  1901  no  definite  date  of  evacuation 
was  mentioned.  By  October  negotiations  had  so  far 
advanced  that  three  years  was  named  by  Russia  "  as 
the  shortest  time  for  complete  withdrawal,  provided 
pacification  is  effected,"  while  China  continued  firm  in 
her  demand  for  evacuation  within  one  year.* 

The  final  agreement,  signed  on  April  18th,  1902, 
decided  the  principal  points  of  the  negotiations  in 
favour  of  Ctuna :  (1)  Manchiuia  was  affirmed  to  be 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  (2)  The 
period  of  evacuation  was  reduced  firom  three  years  to 
eighteen  months.  Russia  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
the  Great  Wall  to  the  Liao  River  within  the  first 
six  months,  from  the  east  of  the  Liao  River  within 
the  second  six  months,  and  frx>m  the  Hei-ltmg-chiang 
province  within  the  third  six  months.  Newchwang  was 
to  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  the  Tientsin  Provisional 
Government  should  be  abolished,  or,  in  any  case, 
within  the  second  six  months.  (8)  No  prohibition  of 
artillery  was  made.  (4)  The  stipulation  that  without 
the  permission  of  Russia  the  Liao  River  was  not  to 
be  bridged  nor  the  railway  prolonged,  was  altered  to 
read  "  that  in  these  matters  Cfiina  should  act  in  concert 
with  Russia,"  (For  full  text  see  Appendix  2  {k).)  The 
convention  was  submitted  to  the  three  Powers  whose 
commercial  interests  were  chiefiy  affected — England, 
Japan,  and  America — and  it  was  equally  approved  by 
all  three.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  in  St.  Peters- 
burg on  June  29th.  At  this  time  the  number  of 
Russian  troops  stationed  in  Manchuria  was  about 
40,000.  By  October  8th,  Russian  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  region  between  the  Great  Wall 
and  the  Liao  River,  which,  according  to  agreement, 

th,  1901 ;  Much  7th,  1902. 
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was  the  first  province  to  be  evacuated.  The  Times 
correspondent  m  Manchuria  described  the  manner  in 
which  this  evacuation  was  carried  out  as  follows : — 
"  I  met  Russian  troops  evacuating  the  country  west 
of  the  Liao  River.  The  evacuation,  conforming 
exactly  to  the  letter  of  the  convention,  meant  moving 
these  troops  one  march  eastward  to  Mukden,  to  the 
railway  concession,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  rail- 
way agreement,  they  can  be  garrisoned  permanently 
to  guard  the  railway.  The  evacuation  of  Newchwang 
means  the  removal  of  the  troops  one  hour's  march 
up-stream  to  permanent  quarters  in  the  railway  con- 
cession. .  .  .  The  evacuation  of  the  great  city  of 
Mukden  means  moving  the  troops  from  within  the 
walls  one  hour's  march  outside  the  wall,  where  per- 
manent quarters  are  being  constructed  for  the  garrison, 
which  is  expected  to  number  6,000.  ...  In  every 
case  evacuation  means  the  removal  of  Russian  troops 
to  a  point  from  which  the  city  evacuated  can  be 
struck  unmediately  and  without  resistance.  Manchuria 
is  absolutely  dominated  by  Russia." 

Every  succeeding  despatch  tended  to  confirm  this 
estimate  of  the  position.  On  April  27th,  1908,  it  was 
announced  that  Russia,  while  declaring  the  evacuation 
of  Newchwang  to  be  complete,  had  seized  upon  the 
customs  and  municipal  administration.  The  second 
stage  in  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  including  that 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwang,  was  to  have  been 
begun  on  April  8th,  1903.  But  instead  of  withdrawal, 
on  May  5tn  Russian  troops  reoccupied  the  town  in 
force  and  also  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liao 
River.  On  April  18th  a  series  of  new  demands  was 
presented  to  China,  and  evacuation  declared  to  be 
dependent  upon  their  being  conceded.  The  text  of 
the  demands,  as  published  in  The  Times  of  May  5th, 
included  the  following  terms : — 

(1)  That  no  portion  of  the  restored  territory  should 
be  transferred  under  any  form  to  another  Power. 

(2)  The  present  administration  of  Mongolia  was  not 
to  be  altered. 
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(8)  China  was  to  undertake  not  to  open  any  new 
treaty  ports  in  Manchuria,  or  to  permit  new  consuls 
without  the  permission  of  the  Russian  Government 

(4)  No  foreigners,  except  Russians,  were  to  be 
employed  in  any  administrative  capacity  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia. 

(5)  Russia  to  retain  control  of  the  telegraph  line 
between  Port  Arthur,  Newchwang,  and  Mukden. 

(6)  The  Russo-Chinese  Bank  to  continue  its 
functions  as  a  Customs  Bank. 

(7)  All  rights  acquired  in  Manchuria  by  Russian 
subjects  during  the  occupation  to  remain  in  force 
after  the  evacuation. 

The  British  and  American  Ambassadors  at  St. 
Petersburg  were  emphatically  assured  that  no  such 
demands  had  been  presented,  but  five  days  later,  on 
April  28rd,  M.  de  Pkmfon,  the  Russian  Charge 
d'AJFaires  at  Pekin,  handed  to  Mr.  Conger  an  official 
copy  of  the  demands  in  his  own  handwriting.  This 
docum^it  at  once  disposed  of  the  assurances  given 
to  the  British  Government  and  repeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  May  1st. 
On  that  occasion  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  that  "  the 
information  which  had  reached  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  evacuation 
of  Muichuria  was  not  at  all  correct."  Similar  denials 
of  any  intention  '*  inimical  to  American  interests " 
were  made  by  Count  Cassini  at  Washington,  but 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Japan  were  deceived 
by  these  statements,  and  on  April  26th  the  United 
States  Government  addressed  protests  to  both  Russia 
and  China,  expecting  from  each  the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  obligations  formally  contracted  by 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  American  Minister  at 
Pekin  sent  a  note  to  Prince  Ching  protesting 
against  two  of  the  articles  of  the  proposed  agreement 
which  were  particularly  antagonistic  to  American 
interests. 

The  determined  attitude  assumed   by  the  Powers 
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certainly  availed  to  give  pause  to  Russia  for  the 
moment,  but  fresh  encroacnments  were  immediately 
begun  in  another  direction.  A  Times  telegram  of 
May  19th  stated  that  interest  then  centred  chiefly 
in  the  Ya-lu  River,  where  Russians  in  considerable 
numbers  had  occupied  the  village  of  Yungampo,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  place  was  required  for  shipping 
timber  cut  in  the  forests  of  Fengma.  The  Korean 
Government  immediately  protested,  on  the  ground 
that  this  mountain  was  not  included  in  the  lumber 
concession  of  1896.  It  also  insisted  that  all  aequisi' 
tions  of  land  by  aliens  in  connection  with  mining  and 
railway  concessions  had  hitherto  been  prefaced  by 
official  sanction,  whereas  the  Russian  purchases  at 
Yungampo  were  wholly  unsanctioned.  The  state  of 
Manchuna  formed  the  subject  of  a  series  of  questions 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  tiie  Lower  House 
of  the  Japanese  Diet,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
condition  of  Manchuria  constituted  a  violation  of 
Chinese  sovereignty  and  an  injury  to  the  interests  of 
Japan.  It  seems  probable  that  the  shipping  of 
timber  from  Yungampo   serves  really  to  excuse  the 

{iresence  there  of  Russians,  and  many  of  the 
umberers  are  said  to  be  Cossacks.  The  village  is 
stated  to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  a  good 
harbour,  commanding  as  it  does  the  approach  to  the 
Ya-lu  River  and  the  high  road  to  Seoul.  A  Times 
telegram  of  June  5th,  1908,  reported  that  the 
Russians  had  already  constructed  roads  passable  for 
field  artillery  between  the  Ya-lu  River  and  Liau-yang, 
and  were  then  surveying  the  same  route  for  a  rail'- 
way.  Events  are  moving  rapidly  in  Manchuria,  and 
before  long  the  ultimate  goal  of  Russian  activity 
there  will  doubtless  be  made  evident.  Russian  pre- 
dominance on  the  railway  and  in  the  towns  which 
are  springing  up  all  along  the  line  is  an  accomplished 
fact ;  and  there  at  least  Russia  shows  no  sign  of 
loosening  her  grip  on  Manchuria.  The  Times  corre- 
spondent,  who    travelled    over   the    line   in    January 
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1908,  wrote  that  "at  every  station  there  was  the 
same  activity.  Frontier  guards  were  at  blockhouses 
every  few  miles.  Married  soldiers  are  encouraged  to 
bring  their  wives.  Ru^ian  women  and  children  were 
at  every  station,  at  every  guard-house,  in  every  camp." 

The  maintenance  of  safety  on  the  railway  offers 
an  excuse  for  the  presence  of  soldiers  through  its 
entire  length.  That  protection  is  necessary  cannot 
be  denied :  brigandage  is  becoming  more  and  more 
frec[uent,  Hunguses  have  become  expert  in  the  art 
of  mterrupting  telegraphic  communication,  and  heavy 
losses  have  been  mcurred  in  consequence  by  the 
railway.  At  the  end  of  October  1902  the  activity 
of  the  Hunguses,  or  native  robber  bands,  increased 
to  such  a  d^ree  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Chinese  Director  of  Railways  to  petition  the  Russian 
Legation  for  permission  to  despatch  1,000  troops  to 
the  disturbed  districts.  In  January  1908  brigandage 
was  still  rife  in  certain  localities  east  of  the  Great 
Wall,  and  as  the  Chinese  Government  cannot 
increase  its  forces  in  Manchuria  without  the  express 
consent  of  Russia  (Article  III.  of  the  Manchurian 
Convention),  it  seems  Ukely  that  there  will  ere  long 
be  work  for  Russian  troops  to  do.  That  brigandage 
has  increased  since  the  Russian  occupation  is  in- 
disputable :  this  increase  is  ascribed  by  the  Russian 
press  to  "rumours  of  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria"; 
a  more  reasonable  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  have  insisted  upon  the 
complete  disarmament  of  the  native  population. 
"Villagers  cannot  arm  for  their  own  protection,  and 
hence  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  robbers.  In 
Russian  official  communications  the  policy  is  to  exag- 
gerate this  lawlessness  in  order  to  justify  possible 
niture  interference.  .  .  .  All  roads  are  still  open,  and 
traffic  continues  uninterrupted  even  in  the  brigand 
districts,  but  no  cart  is  safe  unless  it  has  paid  toll  to 
the  Pao  Piao  Ti,  or  agent  of  the  brigands." 

Apart  from  this  evil  of  brigandage  the  country  is 
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generally  believed  to  have  benefited  by  the  Rusaan 
occupation  (though  this  is  denied  by  one  of  the 
most  recent  writers  on  the  subject).  The  relations 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  population  since  the 
first  days  of  harsh  brutality  have  been  remarkably 
fiiendly.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  The  Timea 
correspondent,  "that  the  Chinese  people  see  in  the 
Cossack  a  being  much  nearer  to  themselves  than  any 
other  European  soldier."  Russian  money  is  being 
spent  in  the  country  with  a  liberal  hand,  prices  are 
Ixipled,  and  in  everything  that  concerns  material 
well-being  the  Chinese  are  experiencing  a  degree  of 
prosperity  they  have  never  known  before.  Whether 
or  not  the  recent  demand  for  new  concessions  as  the 
condition  of  evacuation  points  to  ^i  intention  to 
annex  Manchuria  is  a  question  to  which  at  the 
present  juncture  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
reply.  On  a  priori  grounds  it  once  seemed  unlikely 
that  Russia  should  wish  to  embarrass  herself  wtu 
such  an  influx  of  Chinese  into  Extern  Siberia  as 
annexation  would  involve.  Russia  has  endeavoured 
for  some  time  past  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
yellow  race  into  the  Amur  territory,  but  these 
measures  would  be  nullified,  and  immigration  pro- 
moted if  Manchuria  were  formally  proclaimed 
Russian  territory.  As  Russian  subjects  the  Chinese 
in  Manchuria  would  be  entitled  to  every  privilege 
enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  empire,  and  in  tfis 
position  they  would  be  far  less  usefiil  to  Russia  tlian 
they  are  now.  Commercial,  not  territorial,  expansion 
is  me  first  aim  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  Manchuria 
— ^the  commercial  expansion,  that  is,  of  Russia,  and 
the  restriction  of  the  trade  of  all  other  countries. 
It  has  already  been  found  that  Russia  cannot  meet 
foreign  competition  on  equal  terms.  The  trade  not 
oiAy  of  Manchuria  but  of  the  Amur  province  is 
suffering  severely,  and  numbers  of  firms  at  Vladi- 
vostok, Stretensk;  and  Blagovestchensk  have  failed. 
The    obvious    remedy    is    the    exclusion    of   foreign 
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competitors,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  annexatifm, 
actual  or  virtual. 

Actual  and  open  annexation  would  unquestionably 
provoke  the  risk  of  hostilities  with  Japan ;  while  an 
agreement  with  China,  such  as  that  which  Russia  has 
attempted  to  force  upon  her,  would  leave  Russia 
in  possession  of  commercial  supremacy  and  ;of  all  the 
advantages  which  railway  monopoly  can  confer. 

Of  this  railway  The  Times  correspondent  wrote  in 
March  1908 :  "  It  is  a  mihtary  strategical  railway, 
guarded  as  no  other  railway  in  the  world  is  guarded, 
with  blockhouses  every  tJiree  or  four  miles,  with 
garrisons  at  every  important  point.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  troops  that  can  be  stationed  along 
the  line.  Russia  has  been  given  a  fi-ee  hand  in  this 
matter.  Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  is  to  determine 
what  force  will  be  adequate.  Railway  guards  are 
no  longer  called  railway  guards.  They  are  '  frontier 
guards,'  and  their  admitted  number  is  80,000.  .  .  . 
A  regular  soldier  becomes  a  frontier  guard  by  the 
changmg  of  the  colour  of  his  shoulder-straps  and 
collar<patches  into  greeo.  Evacuation,  then,  of  the 
provinces  now  in  tne  military  occupation  of  Russia 
means  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  cities 
to  her  railway.  .  .  .  The  country  along  which  the 
railway  runs  is  a  granary  overflowing  with  foodstuffs 
and  with  live  stock  sufficient  for  any  army  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  I 
fail  to  see  how  Cmna  will  ever  regain  possession  of 
the  teiritoiy  which  Russia  is  evacuating.   ' 

The  events  of  1903  fiilly  confirmed  these  anticipa- 
tions. By  the  autumn  it  had  become  evident  that 
Russian  occupation  was  likely  to  be  a  permanent 
fkctor  in  the  destiny  of  Manchuria.*  Neither  in  China 
nor  Japan  was  there  any  real  expectation   of  Russian 

'  Timet,  Aogust  17th,  October  2ZnA,  23rd,  mih,  1902 ;  January  3rd,  4th, 
MaiHih  17th,  24tb,  May  20th,  27th,  28tii,  30th,  June  8th,  1003,  GMe, 
Umj  10th,  1903.  Dai^  MaU,  October  7th,  1901.  FortnigKtIs  Bemtu,  June 
1903,  p.  lOSl. 

'  Mnkden  was  reoccapied  by  Rnsdan  troops  on  October  28tb,  1903. 
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retirement ;  in  &ct,  the  vanguard  of  Russiim  advance 
had  shifted  its  position — Manchuria  was  left  behind 
and  Korea  threatened.  The  invasion  of  the  Korean 
bank  of  the  Ya-lu  River  by  parties  of  Rusmn 
lumberers,^  to  which  reference  has  ah^ady  been  made, 
aroused  keen  apprehensions  in  Japan,  to  whom  the 
position  of  Korea  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern. 
Japan  looks  to  Korea  to  provide  an  outlet  for  her 
aJmidy  overflowing  population  and  the  supplies  of 
food  which,  with  her  restricted  area,  she  is  unable  to 
raise  at  home.  Ever  since  1876,  when  the  first  treaty, 
declaring  the  independence  and  sovereign  rights  of 
Korea,  was  signed  between  Korea  and  Japan,  Japan 
has  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  Korea's  either  remain- 
ing independent  or  becoming  Japanese.  Her  rival  is 
of  course  Russia,  whose  interest  in  Korea  has  deve- 
loped rapidly  since  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.  Russian  activities  commenced  in 
1886,  when  a  plot  for  placing  Korea  under  Russian 
protection  was  detected  by  the  Chinese  agent  at  Seoul. 
As  a  counter-move  Great  Britain  occupied  Port 
Hamilton,  but  gave  it  up  on  receiving,  through 
China,  an  explicit  and  official  pledge  on  the  part  of 
Russia  that,  "if  the  British  would  evacuate  Port 
Hamilton,  the  Russian  Government  would  not  occupy 
Korean  territory  under  any  circumstances  whatever." 
This  promise  was  declared  to  be  still  binding  in  1894 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  representing  the  Foreign  Office 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1888  Russia  concluded 
a  Commercial  Convention  with  Korea  which  opened 
the  Korean  land  frontier  to  Russian  traders,  admitted 
Russian  imports  by  this  fivntier  at  a  lower  rate  of 
customs  dues  than  that  imposed  on  other  sea-borne 
imports,  and  gave  Russia  the  right  to  have  agents  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

The  rivalry  of  China   and   Japan   with   regard   to 

'  A  Timet  telegram  dated  Scwnl,  October  21st,  stated  that  Brititli  and 
Jspaneae  Minisien  were  pressing  Korea  to  open  Yuogampa  aa  a  treaty  port, 
ana  thas  extricate  herself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the 
gnaGagat  an  exclusive  concenion  to  Riuma. 
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Korea  led  in  1894  to  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  two  empires — a  war  which  left  the  Japanese 
supreme  in  Korea,  although  they  did  not  absolutely 
annex  it.  The  retrocession  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula, 
on  the  mediation  of  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  led 
ultimately  to  the  loss  of  all  the  advantages  w;hich 
Japan  had  gained  by  the  war.  What  Japan  lost 
Russia  gained,  and  henceforUi  no  course  was  open  to 
Japan  but  that  of  negotiation  with  her  rival.  Three 
treaties  have  since  been  concluded.  The  first  of  these, 
known  as  the  Waeber-Komura  Memorandum,  was 
signed  at  Seoul  in  1896.  Its  8rd  and  4th  Articles, 
whidi  recognise  the  stationing  of  Japanese  troops  in 
Korea,  read  as  follows : — 

*'  III.  The  representative  of  Russia  quite  agrees 
with  the  representative  of  Japan  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Korea,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
Japanese  guards  stationed  at  some  places  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Japanese  telegraph  line  between  Fusan 
and  Seoiil,  and  that  these  guards,  now  consisting  of 
three  companies  of  soldiers,  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  replaced  by  gendarmes,  who  will 
be  distributed  as  follows :  Fifty  men  at  Taiku,  fifty 
men  at  Ka-heung,  and  ten  men  each  at  ten  inter- 
mediate posts  between  Seoul  and  Fusan.  This  dis- 
tribution may  be  hable  to  some  changes,  but  the  total 
number  of  the  gendarme  force  shall  never  exceed  two 
hundred  men,  who  will  afterwards  be  gradually  with- 
drawn from  such  places,  where  peace  and  order  has 
been  restored  by  the  Korean  Government. 

"IV.  For  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  settle- 
ments at  Seoul  and  the  open  ports  against  possible 
attacks  by  the  Korean  populace,  two  companies  of 
Japanese  troops  may  be  stationed  at  Seoul,  one 
company  at  Fusan,  and  one  at  Gensan,  each  company 
not  to  exceed  two  hundred  men.  These  troops  will  be 
quartered  near  the  settlements,  and  shall  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  no  apprehension  of  such  attacks  could  be 
entertdned.       For    the    protection    of  the    Russian. 
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Ijegation  and  Consulates  the  Russian  (government 
may  also  keep  guards  not  exceeding  the  number  of 
Japanese  troops  at  these  places,  and  which  will  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  tranquillity  in  the  interior  is 
completely  restored." 

This  Memorandum  was  followed  in  June  1896  by 
a  treaty  which  assured  to  Japan  the  right  to  administer 
the  telegraph  lines  then  in  her  possession,  and  gave 
to  Russia  the  right  to  establish  a  telegraph  line  from 
Seoul  to  her  frontiers.  The  final  arrangement  between 
Japan  and  Russia  was  signed  at  Tokyo  on  April  25th, 
1898.     The  official  French  text  reads  as  follows : — 

The  Nissi-Rosen  Convention 

"  I.  Les  Gouvemements  Imp^riaux  du  Japon  et  de 
la  Russie  reconnaissent  d^finitivement  la  souverainet^  et 
I'enti^re  ind^pendance  de  la  Cor^e  et  s'engagent 
mutueUement  k  s'abstenir  de  toute  ingdrence  directe 
dans  les  affaires  int^rieures  de  ce  pays. 

"II.  D^sirant  ^carter  toute  cause  possible  de  malen- 
tendus  dans  I'avenir  les  Gouvemements  Imp^riaux  du 
Japon  et  de  la  Russie  s'engagent  mutueUement,  dans 
le  cas  oil  la  Cor^e  aurait  recours  au  conseiL  et  k  I'assist- 
ance,  soit  du  Japon,  soit  de  la  Russie,  de  ne  prendre 
aucune  mesure  quant  k  la  nomination  d'instructeurs 
militaires  et  de  conseillers  financiers,  sans  §tre  arrives 
pr^alablement  k  un  accord  mutuel  Ji  ce  sujet. 

"  III.  Vu  le  large  d^veloppement  qu'ont  pris  les 
enterprises  commerciales  et  industrielles  du  Japon  en 
Cor^e,  ainsi  que  le  nombre  considerable  de  sujets 
Japonais  r^sidant  dans  ce  pays,  le  Gouvernement  Im- 
perial Russe  n'entravera  point  le  d^veloppement  des 
relations  conmierciales  et  mdustrielles  entre  le  Japon 
et  la  Coree." 

Encouraged  by  this  treaty,  Japan  has  striven  with 
increased  energy  to  confirm  her  commercial  ascendancy 
over  Korea.  The  one  railway  in  the  country,  the  Seoul- 
Chemulpo  line,  was  built  by  a  Japanese  company,  and 
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the  Seoul-Fusan  line,  now  in  eoiirse  of  construction,  is 
also  in  Japanese  hands.  Japanese  banks  have  branches 
all  over  the  peninsula;  three-fourths  of  all  the  ships 
sail  under  the  Japanese  flag.  Of  the  1,241,484  tons  of 
shipping  entered  in  Korean  ports  in  1902,  989,816  tons 
were  Japanese,  while  only  101,516  tons  were  Russian, 
and  178,059  Korean.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce is  with  Japan,  and  Japanese  settlers  are  flocking 
to  Korea  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  In  1901  their 
number  was  estimated  at  17,000,  resident  at  Seoul  and 
in  the  treaty  ports ;  and  in  1902  the  value  of  land 
owned  by  Japanese  at  Seoul  was  reckoned  by  a  local 
Japanese  paper  as  over  600,000  yen  (£61,250).  Con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  her  mterests  in  Korea,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  ftiture  of  Korea  is  regarded 
by  Japan  as  of  absolutely  vital  importance,  and  the 
determination  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  echo 
the  feeling  of  the  whole  people  that  the  Japanese  will 
flght  to  their  last  man  sooner  than  allow  Korea  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Power.  The  justice  of 
Japan's  claim  cannot  be  disputed:  Korea  is  hers  already 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  the  very  fact  that  she  has 
waiv«l  this  right  gives  the  more  force  to  her  claim 
that  Korea  cannot  be  pennitted  to  pass  under  the 
control  of  Russia.  Japan  s  rights  in  Korea  have  already 
been  recognised  by  Great  Britain. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Convention  of  January  80th, 
1902,  made  this  recognition  one  of  its  special  objects. 
Article  1  states  that  Japan  "  is  interested  in  a  peculiar 
degree  politically,  as  well  as  commercially  and  indus- 
tri^y,  in  Korea."  To  Russia,  Korea  is  no  doubt  an 
object  of  desire ;  its  possession  would  round  off  and 
give  completeness  to  her  Asiatic  empire ;  it  would  pro- 
tect the  sea  communication  between  Vladivostok  and 
Fort  Arthur,  and  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Manchurian 
Railway  against  attack  from  the  south.  In  short,  Korea 
is  wanted  as  a  matter  of  strategical  precaution  and  of 
territorial  aggrandisement,  not  to  provide  food  or  as  a 
field  for  c<UOTiisation.     Korea,  if  it  passed  to  Russia, 
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would  remain  empty  and  undeveloped,  for  until  Eastern 
Siberia  is  far  more  thickly  settled  than  it  can  he  for 
many  years  to  come,  Russia  can  have  no  population 
to  «)are  for  Korea,  and  her  fiailure  to  develop  the  trade 
of  Manchuria,  or  even  of  the  Amur  province,  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  should 
she  obtain  possession  of  Korea.  Japan  has  not  felt 
that  her  interest  in  Manchuria  was  sufficient  to  justify 
active  resistance  to  the  Hussian  occupation,  but  her 
attitude  towards  Russian  encroachments  in  Korea  is 
of  a  different  kind.  The  Japanese  must  insist  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  being  maintained  inviolate 
and  unthreatened.  The  independence  of  Korea  is  a 
question  which  undoubtedly  concerns  Japan  first  and 
foremost;  but  the  geographical  position  of  uie  peninsula, , 
commanding  as  it  does  the  sea  approach  to  Pekin,  makes' 
its  political  condition  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
not  only  to  its  nearest  neighbour,  but  to  all  the  Powers 
who  are  interested  in  the  ftiture  of  the  Chinese  Empire./ 
The  whole  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  is  dominated  by 
Korea,  and  no  fleet  approaching  from  the  south  could 
hope  to  pass  through  the  Yellow  Sea  except  with  the 
consent  of  Korea.  The  approaches  from  the  north  by 
land  are  equally  in  her  hands.  With  Korea  neutral  or 
friendly,  Japan  could  land  a  force  in  Korea,  and  march 
it  across  Manchuria  to  a  point  on  the  Manchurian 
Railway,  where  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  up  a 
Russian  army  on  its  way  to  Pekin;  while  if  Korea 
were  a  Russian  province,  Russian  railway  communica- 
tion would  be  sMe  from  interruption  from  Moscow  to 
the  Chinese  fttjntier. 

This  aspect  of  the  Korean  question  is  one  of  which 
none  of  the  Powers  can  afford  to  lose  sight.  Korea 
also  possesses  interest  to  Europe  and  the  United  States 
as  a  market  for  manufactured  goods.  Its  foreign  trade 
through  the  eight  treaty  ports,  though  not  at  present 
large,  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  It  is  barely 
twenty  years  since  the  country  was  first  opened  to 
foreign  trade ;   it  has  bad  roads,  no  railways,  hardly 
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any  shipping,  and  a  debased  coinage,  vet  with  all  these 
obstacles  to  commercial  intercourse  the  average  of  its 
foreign  trade  during  the  five  years  1897-1901  was 
£2,745,846.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  with  im- 
proved communications  Korea  would  afford  a  good 
market  for  English  manufactures.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  increase  of  Japanese  settlers  is  much  to  be 
desired,  as  tending  to  increase  the  demand  for  imports 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country;  but  the 
estabhshment  of  even  a  Russian  protectorate  would 
mean  the  speedy  extinction  of  all  trade  possibilities 
throughout  the  country.  The  treaty  ports  would  be 
closed,  the  Russian  tariff  would  be  enforced,  passports 
would  be  exacted  from  all  foreign  travellers,  and  Korea 
would  be  as  difficult  of  approach,  commerci^y,  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire.^ 

2.  Boundaries,  Geography,  Cumate 

Manchuria  is  an  t^^lomeration  of  small  Tartar  or 
Manchu  principalities,  fying  to  the  north-east  of  China 
and  to  the  east  of  Mongolia,  which  were  conquered  and 
welded  into  a  kingdom  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  by  a  Manchu  chieftain  named  Nurhachu 
and  his  successors,  who  finally  overthrew  the  great  Ming 
dynasty  and  established  themselves  on  the  throne  of 
Pekin  in  1644.     While  the  Manchus  were  struggling 

'  Spettking  at  the  dinner  of  the  China  ABsocistion  in  Londou  on 
November  17th,  1903,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  commanded  the 
China  Squadron  in  IBOO,  after  stating  that  Korea  wbe  of  such  vital  importance 
to  Japan  that  yce  could  not  blame  Japan  for  anf  Btepa  she  mig'tit  take, 
observed :  "  It  appeared  to  him  fairly  evident  that  sooner  or  later  war 
between  Rus«a  sua  Japan  must  take  place  on  the  questioD  of  Korea.  He 
did  not  expect  it  just  yet,  because  both  nations  were  a  little  shy  of  beginning 
a  war,  and  each  of  tbem  would  like  to  throw  the  onus  of  doing  so  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  other."  Speaking  at  the  Guildhall  on  Monday,  November 
0th,  Mr.  Balfoar  stated  that  he  was  reassured  as  to  the  position  in  the  Far 
East  by  the  fact  that  "the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  passionate  advocate  of 
general  peace,"  and  that  "our  allies  of  Japan  ore  as  certain  to  show 
moderation,  discretion,  and  judgment  in  the  demands  they  make  as  firmneM 
in  carrying  those  demands  into  effect"  limtt.  October  Ifith,  1903.  Art- 
nigUfy  RmHeui,  November  1903,  pp.  856-7.  "Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Annual 
Series,  Nw.  2,e9fi,  2,SW. 
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with  China  the  Ru^ians  were  settling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Amur,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  which 
then  formed  part  of  Northern  Manchuria.  This  en- 
croachment led  to  a  conflict,  which  resulted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  1689,  whereby  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Amur  and  south  of  the  Yablonoi  Moun- 
tains was  recognised  to  be  Manchurian  territory. 
"  The  importance  of  the  Amur  region  for  Russia  was 
little  understood  at  St.  Petersburg  until  Nicholai 
Mouravieff  came  into  Imperial  politics  as  Governor- 
General  of  Eastern  Siberia  (1847).  .  .  .  Responsible 
for  the  victualling  of  certain  Russian  settlements  in 
Chinese  territory  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Sea 
of  Tartary,  and  needing  for  this  purpose  the  water- 
ways of  the  Amur,  Mouravieff  boldly  determined  to 
seize  the  coveted  province  in  the  name  of  Russia." 
Mouravieff  made  his  first  expedition  into  the  Amur 
territory  in  1851-8.  Other  expeditions  followed,  and 
in  1858  he  was  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
town  of  Blagovestchensk,  as  well  as  of  Harbaroffsk, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ussuri.  In  this  same  year  he 
obtained  from  China  the  Treaty  of  Aigun,  which  sur- 
rendered to  Russia  all  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Amur. 

Two  years  later,  in  1860,  Russia  obtained,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peldn,  the  cession  of  the  maritime  province 
between  the  Ussuri  and  the  sea.  By  Article  1  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aigun  the  rivers  Amur,  Sungari,  and 
Ussuri  were  declared  open  to  navigation  by  Chinese 
and  Russian  vessels  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
foreign  countries.  Manchuria  is  now,  therefore,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Amur,  on  the  east  by  the  Ussuri, 
and  by  a  line  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiumen  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ya-lu  River.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Liao-tung  Gulf,  the  only 
seaboard  now  remaining  to  it ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Chinese  province  of  Chihli ;  on  the  east  by  Mongolia 
and  the  Argun  River  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the 
Shilka.     These  boundaries  include  an  area  of  about 
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860,000  square  miles,  divided  into  three  provinces. 
The  most  northerly  of  the  three  is  called  Hei-lung- 
chiang,  or  "  Black  Dragon  River "  province,  because 
the  Amur  once  flowed  through  it  instead  of  forming 
its  northern  boundary  as  at  present.  The  centr^ 
province  is  known  as  Kirin,  and  the  southern,  or 
Liao-tung  Peninsula,  as  Feng-t'ien.  Hei-lung-chiang 
includes  the  country  between  the  Sungari  on  tlie 
east  and  the  Argun  River  on  the  west.  It  comprises 
an  area  of  190,000  square  miles,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  mountainous. 

On  the  west  are  the  Great  Hsing-an  Mountains, 
running  due  north  and  south  from  the  Amur  to 
Mongtma ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  province  the  Little 
Hsing-an  Mountains  run  in  two  ranges,  one  north  and 
the  other  east,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sungari  and  the 
Amur.  The  river  Nonni,  which  rises  in  the  western 
range,  is  the  most  importwit  waterway  that  flows 
tkrou^  the  province.  The  towns  of  Mergen  and 
Tsi-tsi-har,  the  capital,  stand  on  its  left  bank.  It  is 
navigable  by  large  junks  up  to  the  capital,  and  by 
junks  of  light  draught  as  far  as  Mergen.  The  other 
smaller  rivers  are  unnavigable,  but  very  important 
commercially  on  account  of  the  gold  found  in  their 
sandy  beds.  The  Sungari  is  regularly  navigated  by 
steamers  as  far  as  Petuna.  (For  navigation  on  the 
Amur  and  Shilka,  see  page  872.)  The  mountain 
ranges  of  the  northern  province  are  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  agricultural  area  is  confined  to  the 
river  valleys,  especially  those  of  the  Nonni  and  Hulan. 
The  steppes  of  the  south-west  afford  rich  grazing- 
ground  to  the  herds  of  the  Mongols,  but  much  of 
this  land  is  low-lying  and  subject  to  inundation  during 
July  and  August.  Hei-lung-chiang  is  not  a  place 
to  which  settlers  go  wUlingly.  The  immigrants  are 
mostly  criminals,  who,  if  oflicials,  have  to  do  duty 
on  the  post  roads ;  if  common  people,  are  handed 
over  as  slaves  to  the  Manchu  inhabitants,  or  left  to 
find  their  own  Uving  under  surveillance.      Many  of 
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them  escape,  and,  turning  brigands,  plunder  and  ter- 
rorise both  travellers  and  inhabitants. 

The  smaltness  of  the  area  under  cultivation  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  soil  is  fit 
for  agriculture,  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  the  northern 
OTovince  being  impregnated  with  soda  and  other  salts. 
The  extraction  of  this  soda  is  an  industry  of  some 
importance,  and  the  manufactured  article  is  brought 
down  to  Tientsin  and  Newchwang  and  exported  to 
China  for  use  in  silk -dyeing  works.  Gold  nas  been 
found  extensively  in  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  and 
probably  exists  elsewhere  also,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
one  reason  why  Russia  is  so  anxious  to  retain  control 
over  Manchuna.  The  Mo-ho  mines,  the  best  known 
near  the  Amur,  have  been  worked  under  Government 
control  since  1888.  Before  that  time  gold- washing 
was  carried  on  clandestinely,  but  disturbances  arose 
in  1887  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Russian  subjects 
who  crossed  the  Amur  to  take  part  in  it.  Gold  is 
also  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Sungari  ;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  little  worked,  owing  to  the  expense 
of  the  armed  protection  which  is  ^ways  necessary. 
The  forests  of  Hei-lung-chiang  abound  with  big  game 
and  fur-bearing  animus ;  the  grassy  steppes  afford 
good  grazing  for  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep ;  and  the 
rivers  teem  with  fish,  particularly  a  species  of  salmon 
called  tamara. 

Kirin,  the  central  province,  has  an  area  of  about 
110,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  parallel 
strips  by  the  Sungari,  the  Hurka,  and  the  Ussuri. 
The  western  section  is  the  best  developed  and  culti- 
vated, the  middle  one  less  so,  and  the  strip  between 
the  Hurka  and  the  Ussuri  is  the  least  cultivated  of 
the  three.  The  western  part  contains  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  mart  of  Manchuria,  the  city  of 
K'uan-ch'eng-tzu  (population  120,000),  which  is  the 
collecting  and  distributing  centre  for  goods  passing 
to  and  from  Northern  Kirin  Mid  Hei-lung-chiang. 
The  "Ever  White    Mountain,"    so    called   from  the 
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pumice-stone  which  surrounds  its  crater,  is  situated 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capital.  It  is  the 
r«)uted  birthplace  of  Nurhachu,  the  founder  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  The  province  is  rich  in  miner^ 
and  metals ;  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  all  worked 
to  some  extent,  and  the  Kirin  Coal  Company  has 
opened  coal-mines  at  the  highest  navigable  point  on 
the  Ijiao  River.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
valuable  forest  trees,  and  lumbering  forms  an  industry 
of  considerable  importance.  The  great  lumber  mart 
of  Manchuria  is  Ta-tung-k'ou,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ya-lu.  Red  and  yellow  pine  is  also  floated  down  the 
Sungari  to  Kirin,  where  it  is  used  for  junk-building. 
The  city  of  Kirin,  or  Chu'an-chang  (dockyard),  is  the 
chief  boat-building  centre  on  the  Sungari.  It  has  a 
population  of  nearly  100,000.  It  has  recently  been 
decided  to  join  Kirin  with  the  main  line  of  railway, 
and  a  surveying  party  left  Harbin  for  this  purpose  m 
November  1902.  *'  This  branch,"  according  to  the 
Novoe  Freinya,  "  is  important,  both  for  commercial 
and  strategical  reasons ;  for  if  our  railway  did  not 
touch  Kirin  it  would  miss  the  great  trading  centre  of 
that  part  of  Manchuria.  More  trading  routes  pass 
through  Kirin  than  through  any  other  town  in  the 
province.  It  is  a  kind  of  junction  for  all  the  com- 
merce of  China  with  Northern  Manchuria,  Korea,  and 
the  Amur  regions,  and  through  it  pass  the  main 
roads  leading  to  Mukden  and  Pekin,  to  Korea,  and 
the  Russian  frontier."  Feng-t'ien,  the  southern  pro- 
vince, is  the  smallest  of  the  three,  having  an  area  of 
about  60,000  square  miles  ;  but,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  China,  it  is  comparatively  well  developed,  and  as 
it  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  country  which  possesses 
a  seaboard,  its  importance  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  is  considerable. 

The  surfece  of  the  province,  especially  the  eastern 
portion,  is  hilly.  The  principal  river  is  the  Liao, 
which  rises  in  Mongolia  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Newchwang.     Coal,  iron,  ai^d  gold  are  all  found  and 
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worked  more  or  less.  The  roads  of  Manchuria  are 
extremely  bad,  and  the  rivers  frozen  for  at  least  foiu* 
months  of  the  year ;  and  yet  the  canying  trade  between 
north  and  south  is  enormous.  At  certain  seasons 
the  highways  of  the  southern  province  are  crowded 
with  a  ceaseless  procession  of  waggons  heavily  laden 
with  the  produce  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Hosie  mentions 
having  seen  at  least  a  mile  of  carts,  three  deep,  waiting 
to  pass  a  difficult  gully.  The  towns  on  the  rivers 
are  full  of  warehouses  with  great  compounds  where 
merchandise  is  stored  when  the  junk  traffic  ceases  in 
autumn  till  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  following 
spring.  The  capital  of  the  province  was  moved  from 
Liao<yang  to  Mukden  in  1625 ;  Mukden  (population 
800,000)  standing  on  the  River  Hunho — which,  howevCT, 
ceases  to  be  navigable  ten  miles  below  the  city — ^is 
the  great  skin  and  fur  market  of  Manchuria.  The 
climate  of  Manchuria  is  marked  by  extreme  cold  in 
winter  and  ix>nsiderable  heat  in  summer.  In  the 
northern  province  the  temperature  falls  to  49°  below 
zero  (Fahr.)  in  winter  and  rises  to  90°  in  the  summer. 
The  south  coast,  which  is  warmed  by  the  Korean 
current,  is  much  milder ;  while  in  the  port  of  New- 
chwang  the  temperature  seldom  falls  below  zero,  and 
in  summer  rarely  exceeds  85°.  All  water-borne  traffic 
ceases  to  the  north  of  Newchwang  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  end  of  March,  but  the  ports  in 
the  IJao-tung  Peninsula  are  open  all  the  year  round. 
The  rainfall  is  not  large ;  but  as  half  of  it  falls  during 
the  two  months  of  July  and  August,  the  roads  and 
rivers  are  liable  to  be  flooded.  Both  waterways  and 
highways  again  become  impassable  at  the  season  of 
the  spring  thaw,  and  even  the  newly  constructed  rail- 
ways, though  very  solidly  built,  have  suffered  great 
damage  from  inundations.* 

The    population    of    Manchuria    is    estimated    at 

'  Hode,   "Manchuria,"  eh.  i.,  r.     Noble,  "Riuda  uid  the  Rnggiaiu," 
p.  186.    "Gmde  to  the  Grewt  Siberwn  Bailway,"  p.  484.    Timet,  JanoMiy  fitb, 
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17,000,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  some  10  per  cent 
are  Manchus.  A  few  Mongols  are  scattered  over 
the  southern  province ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  population 
is  Chinese,  either  immigrants  from  Shantimg  and 
Chihli,  or  descendants  of  the  Chinese  who  had  settled 
in  Southern  Manchuria  during  the  Ming  dynasty. 
All  Manchus,  to  whatever  tribe  they  originally  be- 
longed, are  now  known  as  Bannermen ;  they  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  military  training,  and  are  enrolled 
as  reservists.  In  return  for  these  services  they  receive 
a  monthly  subsidy  from  the  State  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  actual  want,  and  thus  they  are  deprived 
of  the  incentive  to  individual  effort  which  alone  can 
improve  the  status  of  the  people  collectively.  The 
subsidy,  moreover,  does  positive  harm,  in  that  it  pre- 
vents the  recipient  from  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pension  office  and  turns  him  into  a  loafisr.  Less 
industrious  than  the  Chinese,  the  Manchus  are  also 
intellectually  their  inferiors,  "  and  the  recent  replacing 
in  many  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  empire  of  Chinese 
by  Manchus  cannot  faU  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  coimtry."  The  Manchu  language,  in 
its  written  form,  was  constructed  by  order  of  Nurhachu 
on  the  basis  of  Mongol ;  it  is  still  spoken  in  remote 
districts,  and  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  revive 
it,  but,  generally  speaking,  Northern  Chinese  is  now 
the  language  of  Manchuria.  Education  in  Manchuria 
is  much  less  advanced  than  in  China,  and  educational 
facilities  are  fewer. 

The  army  is  composed  of  "  foreign-drilled  "  Chinese 
troops  and  a  Banner  force,  said  to  number  25,000  and 
40,000  respectively.  Large  quantities  of  ammunition 
have  recently  been  imported,  and  rifles  of  all  kinds 
are  mMiufactured  at  the  arsenal  at  Mukden ;  but  the 
fortified  places  on  the  frontier  and  elsewhere  are  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and  presented  no  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  in  the  recent  occupation. 
Brigandage,  of  which  there  are  spasmodic  outbreaks 
in  the  southern  province,  is  a  regular  profession  in 
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Kirin.  The  mountains  are  full  of  ex-soldiers  and 
outlaws,  well  mounted  and  organised,  who  swoop  down 
upon  the  villages  and  caravans.  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  brigands  have  agents  in  the  principal 
towns,  who  keep  them  informed  regarding  the  move- 
ment of  treasure  and  valuables.  .  .  .  Indeed,  brigandage 
has  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  private  in- 
surance offices,"  which  undertake  for  a  commission 
the  safe  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  place  to 
another.  "  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  insur- 
ance offices  have  to  pay  blackmail  to  the  brigands, 
as  the  insurance  guanls  are  too  weak  to  resist  any 
detennined  attack. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  the  Russian 
occupation  has  had  any  effect  in  suppressing  brigandage 
or  not  Early  in  November  1902  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, with  the  permission  of  Russia,  sent  1,000 
disciplined  troops  to  protect  the  railway  from  the 
attacks  of  Hunguses.  The  Times  correspondent  at 
Pekin  thereupon  remarked  that  the  Chinese  were  "  con- 
fident that  tJiey  will  speedily  suppress  the  brigandage 
which  the  Russians  during  their  occupation  never 
attempted  to  check."  A  few  days  later,  however,  on 
November  10th,  the  Busski  InvaUd  reported  that 
700  robbers  had  attacked  the  town  of  Bodune,  near 
Harbin,  captured  the  Governor,  and  set  fire  to  many 
houses.  The  2nd  Siberian  Corps  thereupon  sent  a 
detachment,  which  entered  the  town,  captured  several 
Hunguses,  and  executed  their  leader.  The  writer 
concludes :  "  The  inability  of  the  Chinese  Administration 
to  cope  with  the  robbers  has  compelled  General  Baron 
Stackelberg  to  leave  a  garrison  at  Bodune  until  the 
robber  attacks  have  ceased."  It  would  perhaps  not 
be  unfair  to  conclude  that  Russia  is  not  over-anxious 
to  suppress  disorders  which  give  her  so  fair  an  excuse 
for  garrisoning  a  country  of  such  importance  to  her 
interests  as  Manchuria." ' 

ThuM,  October  24th,  NoTember  Sth, 
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8.  Agriculture  and  Products 
The  agricultural  no  less  than  the  political  history 
of  Manchuria  begins  with  Nurhachu.  Before  his 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  centnd 
provinces  were  hunters  and  warriors  who  paid  scant 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soO.  Only  the  northern 
and  central  provinces  were,  however,  thus  backward, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  province  had  come 
und^  Chinese  jurisdiction  during  the  Ming  dynasty, 
and  Chinese  methods  of  agriculture  prevailed.  The 
cultivation  of  the  other  provinces  has  been  effected  by 
Chinese  immigrants,  who  are  still  pushing  northwards. 
Emigration  to  the  for  north  has  been  discouraged  by 
the  Government,  for  fear,  it  is  supposed,  of  collision 
with  its  powerful  neighbour  across  the  Amur,  and 
even'  the  east  of  Kirin  was  reserved  as  an  Imperial 
hunting-ground.  Of  late,  however,  these  restrictions 
have  been  withdrawn,  the  Throne  has  relaxed  its  claims, 
and  the  agriculturist  is  penetrating  even  to  Hei-lung- 
chiang.  Probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
arable  land  of  Manchuria  is  at  present  under  cultivation. 
The  colonists  are  unable  to  cope  with  all  the  land 
they  have  taken  up,  and  labourers  for  spring  sowing 
and  harvesting  are  imported  every  year  from  China. 
More  than  20,000  labourers  come  every  year  to  New- 
chwang  from  Chefoo  alone. 

Agricultural  operations  are  restricted,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  winter  climate,  to  seven  months  of 
the  year.  Ploughing  cannot  begin  before  the  middle 
of  March,  and  all  crops  must  be  gathered  in  before 
the  end  of  October.  The  soil,  however,  especially  in 
the  central  and  southern  provinces,  is  fertile  in  the 
extreme.  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Japan  to 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Trans-Manchmian  Railway  in 
July  1902,  observed  that  "  maize,  poppies,  com,  hemp, 
v^etables,  melons,  and  potatoes,  yield  luxuriant  crops." 
Passing  northwards  he  found  that  "  waving  grasses, 
studded  with  lovely  flowers,  took  the  place  of  the 
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flourishing  crops.  Cattle  and  sheep,  driven  by  dark- 
faced  Manchus,  dotted  the  vast  and  verdant  plains." 
The  most  important  cereal  grown  in  Manchuria  is 
tall  millet ;  its  grain  forms  the  staple  food  of  the 
population  and  the  principal  grain  fodder  of  the  very 
numerous  animals  tliat  are  engaged  in  farm  work 
and  in  the  great  canying  trade  of  the  country ;  its 
stalks  are  woven  into  mats,  used  in  fencing  and 
building,  and  both  stalks  and  roots  are  used  for  fiieL 
Two  ouier  kinds  of  millet  are  grown,  and  together  bear 
a  proportion  of  80  per  cent,  to  the  tall  millet  Next 
in  importance  as  an  article  of  cultivation,  and  of  still 
greater  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  pulse. 
Beans,  with  their  products,  bean-cake  and  be^-oU, 
constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable  item  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  three  provinces.  Peas  are  also  grown  in 
the  south  and  used  as  a  fermentative  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirit.  Barley  and  wheat  both  prosper  in  Manchuria. 
They  are  sown  in  March  and  harvested  in  June. 
Wheat  especially  is  cultivated  on  the  Sungari,  within 
the  Hei-lung-cluang  and  Kirin  provinces,  and  is  ex- 
ported to  the  Russian  province  of  the  Primorsk.  Rice 
also  grows  well,  for,  although  it  has  to  be  sown  in  dry 
soil,  the  abundant  summer  rains,  which  often  injure 
the  other  crops,  supply  it  with  the  moisture  it  needs. 
Manchiman  nee  costs  at  Newchwang  about  the  same 
as  water-grown  rice  imported  firom  the  south  of  China, 
but  costs  twice  as  much  as  millet,  and  therefore  is 
not  extensively  grown.  Maize  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
southern  province,  where  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people  ;  buckwheat  is  an  autumn  crop,  and 
can  be  grown  on  land  from  which  one  harvest  has 
already  been  gathered. 

Three  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  fibre,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  abutilon  hemp ;  the  cotton  crop  is  not 
large,  but  hemp  of  both  kinds  is  widely  cultivated 
and  grows  well  Abutilon  hemp,  which  is  more 
cultivated  than  true  hemp,  is  whiter  and  longer  in  fibre 
but    less    strong.      "  Sacking    and    coarse    cloth    are 
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manufectured  from  true  hemp,  and  both  fibres  are 
used  for  making  rope  and  cordage,  large  quantities  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  sacking,  are  required  for  the 
enormous  cart  traffic  of  the  interior.  The  large  leaves 
of  the  abutilon  hemp  are  greatly  used  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  tobacco  .  .  .  mats  of  various  kinds  are  made 
from  the  outer  sheathing  of  the  millet  stalks,  but  still 
more  important  are  the  stems  of  the  reed  which  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Manchuria  .  .  .  They  are 
also  woven  into  very  large  mats  for  covering  the  rdlers 
of  houses  before  the  tiles  are  put  on."  Six  oil  plants 
are  grown  in  Manchuria  and  one  dye  plant,  the  dyers' 
knot -weed,  a  substitute  for  indigo.  The  opium  poppy 
is  cultivated  throughout  the  country,  but  the  great 
centre  of  production  and  export  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Sungari  in  the  east  of  Hei-Iung-chiang.  Com- 
paratively little  grain  is  grown  in  the  north  because 
of  the  expense  of  transportmg  a  heavy  crop  southwards, 
whereas  opium,  being  less  bulky  and  more  valuable, 
admits  of  easy  carriage.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
this  opium  in  Northern  China,  but  no  statistics  of  the 
amount  exported  or  produced  are  obtainable.  Since, 
however,  the  import  of  opium  from  India  has  now 
almost  ceased,  it  may  be  concluded  that  enough  is 
grown  to  satisfy  the  local  demand  and  allow  a  surplus 
for  export.  Tobacco  is  widely  grown  throughout  the 
three  provinces,  that  of  Kirin  being  the  most  esteemed. 
As  regards  bulk,  tobacco  ranks  next  to  beans  and 
hemp  in  the  trade  of  the  interior.  It  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  Northern  China,  but  in  Southern  Chma  it 
IS  not  appreciated.  Ginseng,  which  is  greatly  valued 
for  its  sum)Osed  medicinal  properties,  is  indigenous 
and  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Kirin.  Wild  plants 
are  carefully  sought  for  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation, but  the  root  which  matures  in  an  entirely 
wild  state  is  the  more  valuable.  The  real  wild  root 
has  been  known  to  realise  a  thousand  times  its  own 
weight  in  .silver,  while  cultivated  ginseng  costs  only 
about  7s.  per  for  1^  lb. 
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4.  Animal  Products  and  Minerals 

The  most  important  animal  product  of  Manchuria 
is  silk.  The  native  sUkworm  feeds  on  the  oak-leaves 
(Quercus  inongoUca)  of  the  forest-covered  hills  of  the 
Feng-t'ien  province  which  face  south.  The  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  are  extremely  favourable  to 
the  production  of  this  land  of  wild  sUk,  which,  when 
manufactured,  is  known  as  pongee  and  tussah.  The 
native  mode  of  treating  the  silk  is  said  to  be  perfect 
as  regards  reeling,  but  injurious  to  the  silk  itself,  as 
it  diminishes  the  strength  and  elasticity,  which  are 
greater  in  wild  than  in  mulberry-fed  silk.  Very  little 
silk  is  actually  manufactured  in  Manchuria,  the  industry 
being  chiefly  confined  to  reeling  the  raw  silk  for  export 
to  China.  Next  in  importance  to  silk  come  furs.  The 
mountains  and  forests  of  Manchuria,  especially  the 
Ch'ang-pai-shan  and  Hsing-an  ranges,  are  tenanted  by 
bears,  leopards,  sables,  squirrels,  and  tigers.  The  intense 
cold  of  the  Manchurian  winter  makes  the  furs  of  all 
animals  very  thick  and  fine.  More  important,  however 
(to  commerce),  than  the  hunting  and  trapping  of  wild 
animals  is  the  farming  of  dogs  and  goats  for  the  sake 
of  their  skins.  Thousands  of  small  dog  and  goat  farms 
are  scattered  over  the  northern  districts.  Sir.  Hosie 
states  that  in  1896,  40,723  dog-skin  mats  and  28,744 
rugs,  and  9,442  mats  and  8,297  rugs  of  goat-skin  were 
exported  from  Newchwang.  Great  numbers  of  pigs  are 
reared  in  the  northern  province  and  fipd  on,  the  grain 
and  pulse,  which,  owing  to  the  cost  of  transport,  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  Being  well  fed,  they  grow  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  the  frozen  carcases  are  brought 
south  in  carts.  The  export  of  pig-bristles,  accordmg 
to  Mr.  Hosie,  is  at  present  much  smaller  than  the 
great  number  of  pigs  reared  might  supply  if  due 
attention  were  given  to  this  branch  of  trade.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  including  the  sturgeon  and 
tamara  salmon,  the  skin  of  which  is  used  by  a  native 
tribe  for  clothing. 
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The  full  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Manchuria 
is  not  yet  known ;  but  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  soda,  are 
worked,  and  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  are  known  to  exist. 
The  richest  deposits  of  gold  are  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Amur.  The  best-known  mines  are  those 
at  Mo-ho.  The  recent  abolition  of  the  Government 
monopoly  of  gold  in  Siberia  wUl  probably  put  an  end 
to  the  extensive  smuggling  of  Russian  gold  into  Man- 
churia, which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on.  When  the 
Government  claimed  the  right  to  purchase  all  the  gold 
mined,  and  paid  less  than  the  market  value  for  it, 
much  Siberian  gold  was  sold  to  Chinese  miners,  who 
easily  convejyed  it  across  the  Amur.  Gold  is  also 
found  in  Kirm,  and  in  two  places  at  least  in  the  Feng- 
t'ien  province ;  one  of  these  is  the  richest  mine  ever 
found  in  Manchuria.  "  The  gold  is  the  richest  red 
variety,  and  commands  the  highest  price  of  any  gold 
in  the  market"  Thirty  miles  south  of  Mukden  are 
the  coal-mines  of  Yangtai.  The^  are  under  British 
management,  but  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
raUway.  They  produce  the  best  steam  coal  yet  found 
in  Manchuria.  The  present  yield  is  150  tons  a  day, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  within  another  year  there  may  be 
a  daily  output  of  1,000  tons.  Extensive  beds  of 
excellent  coal  are  found  in  the  Feng-t'ien  province 
at  Liao-yang,  and  a  softer  kind  has  been  worked  near 
Kirin  by  Russian  engineers  in  search  of  fuel  for  the 
Trans-Manchurian  Railway.  Iron  is  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Liao-yang  coalfields  and  also  in  the  east 
of  the  peninsula.  In  May  1903  an  ironfoundiy 
was  started  near  the  station  of  Iman  on  the  Souui 
Ussuri  Railway  to  work  up  the  iron  ore,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  abundant  in  Northern  Manchuria.' 

5.  Industries  anh  Trade 

Industry  has  not,  of  course,  reached  the  same 
degree  of  development  in  Manchuria  as  in  the  industrial 

'  Hosie,  ch.  viii.  Timet,  January  14th,  1903.  Boar^  <if  Tratb 
Journal,  Jane  SSth,  1903. 
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parts  of  China,  but  three  industries  exist  of  something 
more  than  local  importance.  The  most  extensive  is 
the  manufiwture  (X  bean-cake  and  bean-oil.  Bean- 
cake,  which  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  interior,  is 
stored  at  Newchwanff  ready  for  shipment  to  Amoy 
and  Swatow,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  sugar-cane 
fields  as  manure.  The  beans,  when  crushed,  yield  on 
an  average  9  per  cent  of  oil,  which  is  packed  in  large 
waterproof  boxes  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  rough  transit 
by  cart,  and  on  arrival  at  Newchwang  the  boxes  are 
opened  and  the  oil  transferred  to  baskets  for  export. 
The  oil  is  used  for  cooking  and  lighting,  and  is 
exported  by  steamer  and  junk  to  all  parts  of  China. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  by  sun  evaporation  is 
carried  on  in  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula,  where  a  number  of  creeks  penetrate  inland. 
The  salt  water  is  run  through  a  series  of  tanks,  the 
beds  of  which  are  specially  prepared  for  its  reception. 
When  the  water  has  reached  the  last  tank  salt  crystal- 
lises in  forty-eight  hours  in  hot  weather,  but  takes 
four  days  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  a  set  of  tanks  for  seven  months  is  about 
107  tons. 

The  distillation  of  spirit  from  grain  is  carried  on 
by  methods  widely  different  from  those  of  Europe. 
"  The  Manchurian  method,"  writes  Mr.  Hosie,  "  dis- 
plays considerable  ingenuity  of  a  rough  kind,  and  is 
evidently  the  result  of  prolonged  observation  and 
gradual  adaptation  of  means.  ...  As  in  all  distillation 

Erocesses,  the  making  or  marring  of  the  work  is  in  the 
ands  of  a  few  skilled  workmen,  whom  long  experience 
has  made  expert  These  men  do  not  allow  the  inner 
practical  secrets  to  pass  from  them  easily,  as  the  com- 
manding of  a  good  salary  here,  as  elsewhere,  requires 
that  the  supply  does  not  exceed  the  demand,  and 
tiiey  are  therefore  trade  unionists  to  the  extent  of 
objecting  to  apprentices.  A  first-class  distiller  has  an 
ea^  time,  and,  for  a  Chinese,  an  enviable  salary." 
Chma  is  ihe  chief  market  for  Manchurian  spirit 
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The  trade  of  Manchuria,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  proportion  which  passes  north  to  the  Primorsk 
and  Amur  provinces,*  takes  in  the  main  a  southerly 
direction.  Immense  quantities  of  beans  and  theu: 
products,  of  hemp,  spirit,  carcases  of  pigs,  opium,  and 
treasure,  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
there  to  be  shipped  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  West 
The  rivers,  which  form  the  natural  means  of  com- 
munication, are  frozen  for  four  or  five  months,  and 
during  that  time  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  carried  in  carts.  "  When  the  waterways 
are  open,  overland  traffic  virtually  ceases.  ...  In  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  a  forest  of  masts  line  the  north 
bank  of  the  Liao  opposite  the  town  of  Newchwang, 
proclaiming  that  thousands  of  boats  are  bringing  down 
the  produce "  of  the  interior.  "  Some  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  that  13,000  boats,  varymg  in  capacity 
from  7^  to  14^  tons,  were  engaged  in  this  carrying 
trade,  and  that  each  boat  made  on  an  average  eight 
trips  during  the  season.  .  .  .  To-day,  owing  to  the 
enormous  cfevelopment  of  trade  in  Manchuria  during 
the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  stated  with  perfect  safety 
that  they  number  not  less  than  20,000."  The  United 
States  Consul  at  Newchwang  stated  in  his  report  on 
the  trade  of  1902  that  the  volume  of  trade  in  that 
town  had  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  only  reliable  trade  statistics  formerly  available 
were  those  collected  by  the  Imperial  Maritime,  or 
Foreign  Customs,  at  Newchwang,  since  the  trade  done 
by  junks  under  the  supervision  of  the  Native  Custom 
House  was  not  make  public.  The  amount  of  this 
trade  has,  however,  been  recently  ascertained,  as  far 
as  regards  Newchwang,  in  consequence  of  the  Russian 
occupation  of  that  port.  The  Russians  took  over  the 
native  custom  and  likin  offices  and  pubished  returns. 
The  figures  for  native    shipping,   steamer  and  Junk, 

■  From  80,000  to  100,000  head  of  cattle  are  reported  to  find  their  wmy 
aeroM  the  Amur  to  BlagoreetchenBk  aDuuallf,  uid  large  quantities  of  wheat 
go  from  Kiriu  to  Harliaroffidc. 
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which  the  Russian  occupation  has  thus  supplied 
amounted  in  1901  to  £8,658,849.  The  ordinary 
revenue  collected  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
was  £111,177,  the  Ukin  collected  by  the  Russian 
AdministratiGn  came  to  £80,112,  and  the  total 
revenue  paid  by  junks  to  £64,077.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  port  for  the  year  was,  therefore, 
£205,866.  Beans  and  their  products  accounted  in 
1901  for  £2,879,808  of  the  total  ex^rt  trade  (which 
passed  the  Foreign  Customs),  leaving  a  balance  of 
only  some  £400,000  for  all  the  other  exports  together. 
The  total  quantity  exported,  oil  and  cake  together, 
was  527,588  tons,  so  that,  allowing  for  a  certain 
consumption  in  the  country  itself,  the  total  quantity 
of  beans  produced  must  be  at  least  600,000  tons. 
Prior  to   1897  gold  ranked  second   in   value  of  the 

Products  of  Manchuria,  but  silk,  a  very  rising  in- 
ustry,  has  now  taken  its  place. 
Ta-tung-kou,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ya-lu  River, 
is  now  a  great  silk  centre ;  a  small  quantity  is 
spun  locally,  but  the  greater  part  is  carried  to 
China,  principally  to  the  province  of  Shantung, 
where  it  is  spun  in  steam  filatures  and  produces  a 
much  higher  class  of  silk.  Locally  spun  silk,  known  as 
ordinary  tussah,  fetches  200  taels  per  picul ;  whereas  the 
value  of  Chefbo  tussah  is  260  to  810  taels  per  picuL 
The  total  quantity  annually  produced  is  not  known, 
but  the  quantity  exported  fi-om  Newchwang  by  steamer 
in  1901  was  valued  at  £144,547,  and  that  fix>ra  Ta-tung- 
kou  at  £149,050.  These  figures  probably  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  trade,  though  not  the  tot^  export.  The 
export  of  gold  from  Manchuria,  though  possibly  it  is 
not  all  of  Manchurian  origin,  is  considerable.  The 
greater  part,  however,  is  in  the  shape  of  bars  of  small 
size  and  weight,  which  the  owner  can  easily  conceal  in  his 
perscmal  baggage  and  so  avoid  the  heavy  Measure  freight 
charge.  The  total  (known)  amount  exported  through 
Newchwang  in  1898  was  valued  at  £149,894 ;  in  1899, 
at  £204,260  ;   in  1900.   at   £60,308  ;   and    in    1901,  at 
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£12,008;  the  &IIing  off  in  the  last  two  years  being  due  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  following  table 
shows  the  principal  exports  from  Newchwang  during 
the  years  1900-1  ;  but  it  must  be  rememb^ed  that 
Urge  quantities  of  goods  enter  Manchuria  duty  free  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Dakiy,  so  that  the  customs  returns 
do  not  by  any  means  represent  the  total  trade  of  the 
country. 


Aitido. 

mo. 

1901. 

*^''' 

Value. 
612,761 

*:^- 

Yklne. 
1,037,936 

Beui-cak«. 

3,480,946 

8,1M,647 

Beuu        .... 

2,»97,40e 

683,914 

3,778,386 

1,131,442 

B«aii.ail    .... 

267,160 

200,021 

249,032 

210,431 

BrisUes      .... 

786 

4,fil7 

87* 

8,660 

Hides,  cow  sud  bo&lo 

6,001 

lfi,016 

HedieiDM. 

17,862 

20,88fi 

24,408 

Melon  seedi 

65,620 

32,931 

5,489 

3,746 

Silk,  r«w,  wUd  .        .        . 

4,902 

117,112 

7,304 

136,687 

8ilkr«fiiMi 

4,280 

20,643 

1,547 

7,114 

The  foreign  imports  in  1901  amounted  to  over 
£2,500,000.  The  principal  goods  arriving  at  the  port 
of  Newchwang  in  direct  steamers  are  Japanese  cotton 
goods  and  yams,  Indian  yam,  Japanese  coal  and 
matches,  American  flour,  and  Hong-Kong  sugar.  The 
coasting  steamers  cany  large  quantities  of  American 
drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings.  These  three  items  formed  a 
third  of  the  total  foreign  imports  of  Newchwang.  The 
trade  in  American  piece  goods  has  grown  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  has  forced  English  cottons,  which 
are  more  heavily  sized  and  lose  weight  in  washing,  out 
of  the  market  Indian  yam  comes  next  in  importance 
to  American.  The  total  value  of  cotton  and  yam  im- 
ported in  1901  was  £1,757,295.  Woollen  goods,  which 
are  only  worn  by  the  well-to-do,  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  £18,955.  The  total  value  of  metals  imported 
was  £72,787,  the  chief  item  being  old  iron.  The  wheds 
of  the '  carts  used  in  the  carrying  trade  are  all  bound 
with  massive  iron  tyres  to  enaUe  them  to  witiistand 
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the  rough  roads  of  the  country,  and  each  cart  is  drawn 
by  a  team  of  some  seven  animals ;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  demand  for  iron,  and  especially 
for  horse-shoes,  is  so  large.  The  imports  classed  as 
*'  sundries  "  attained  a  value  in  1901  of  £688,070. 

The  mercantile  flag  was  represented  in  Newchwang 
as  follows :  Japan,  261 ;  Britain,  194  ;  Grennany,  48 ; 
America,  10  ;  Norway,  9  ;  Austria,  5  ;  Russia,  8  ;  and 
Sweden,  1 ;  so  that  Russia  takes  the  lowest  position 
but  one.  The  proportion  of  Manchurian  trade  which 
now  falls  to  Russia  is,  in  fact,  not  large;  but  Russia 
has  always  pursued  a  fer-sighted  policy  with  regard 
to  this  country,  and  it  is  evidently  not  her  intention 
that  her  trade  there  should  always  remain  at  its  present 
low  level  Her  interest  in  Manchuria  is  commercial 
as  well  as  railway  and  political  "First,  all  along  the 
border,  especially  in  the  south-east  comer  of  Kirin, 
there  is -an  immense  overland  trade  in  salt,  cattle,  and 
spirits.  Russia,  too,  has  nearly  the  monopoly  of  the 
fax  trade.  The  sable  is  mostly  found  in  Hei-lung- 
chiang  and  Kirin,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  is  at 
Harbarofisk,  a  Russian  border  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sungari  and  Amur  rivers.  Sometimes  the  Manchu 
hunters  take  the  skins  to  HarbarofFsk ;  sometimes  they 
are  collected  by  Russian  dealers  who  travel  into  Man- 
churia." As  the  colonisation  of  the  maritime  province 
proceeds,  it  will  depend  more  and  more  for  its  grain 
suppUes  on  the  fertile  cornfields  of  Kirin,  and  here 
agam  Russia  will  occupy  a  new  sphere  of  commercial 
influence.  The  Manchurian  Railway  has  placed  her  in 
a  position  to  command  the  supplies  she  requires.  The 
Harbin  to  Port  Arthur  Railway  passes  through  Mukden, 
and  not  far  from  Kirin.  "At  Kirin  the  inland  naval 
docks  and  shipbuilding  yards  are  in  the  charge  of 
Russian  officials,  and  a  gunboat  commands  the  river. 
Coming  south  we  find  Russians  guarding  the  Korean 
frontier  and  collecting  all  the  taxes  there,  while  a 
Russian  passport  is  necessary  for  travel  in  any  part 
of  Manchuria." 
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On  the  only  bit  of  coast  now  left  to  Manchuria 
there  are  three  ports.  The  advance  of  Russian  influence 
at  Port  Arthur  and  DaJny  has  ah^ady  been  dealt  with  : 
"  The  third  port,  Newehwang,  in  the  forthcoming  phase 
might  prove  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Russia,"  so  steps 
axe  being  taken  to  secure  it  also.  Newehwang  has  been 
a  treaty  port  since  1861,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
British  interests  were  predominant  there,  nothing  was 
done  to  improve  its  capacity  as  a  port  As  soon, 
however,  as  Russia  took  "temporary"  possession  after 
the  Boxer  rising  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  improvement 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Roads,  sanitation,  light- 
ing, and  many  other  public  works  have  been  carried  out, 
and  Russia  is  about  to  reap  the  benefit  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  European- Russian  tariff  at  Vladivostok  has, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  driven  away  a  considerable 
proportion  of  trade  to  other  ports,  amongst  others  to 
Newehwang.  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  author  of 
'*  Overland  to  China,"  believes  that  this  move  is  not 
so  prejudicial  to  Russian  interests  as  at  first  sight 
appears.  "  Newehwang,"  he  says,  "  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  Manchuria,  and  will  eventually  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal termini  of  the  Trajis-Sibenan-Manchurian  line; 
so  that  the  forcing  of  trade  through  this  channel,  which 
seems  suicidal  on  the  part  of  Russia,  since  Vladivostok 
is  far  more  Russian  than  Newehwang,  is  in  reahty  but 
one  more  step  in  the  great  game,  for  Russia  intends 
to  make  a  bold  bid  for  Newehwang." 

Even  if  this  final  conquest  should  never  be  made, 
it  is  obvious  that  with  a  Russified  Manchuria  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  port  would  be  nullified.  And 
the  work  of  "  Russification "  goes  on  apace.  What 
"  evacuation  "  means  we  have  already  seen;  Newehwang 
has  nominally  been  evacuated,  but,  apart  from  the  &ct 
that  the  troops  are  close  at  hand,  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  largely  increased,  and  is  now 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Chinese  waters.  "  The  collection 
of  maritime  revenues,  too,  is  to  be  carried  on  by  Russo- 
Chinese  officials,  who  are  to  wear  Russian  unifonn,  and 
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will,  therefore,  appear  ^to  tbe  native  to  be  actually  the 
Emperor  of  Russia's  officials."  Proclamations  were,  in 
fiact,  issued  in  August  1901  by  the  Imperial  Controller  of 
Newchwang  which  assumed  a  predominating  influence 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  were  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  rights  of  a  treaty  port.'  The  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1901,  stated  that  the  Russian  administra- 
tion at  Dalny  had  refused  to  permit  Americans  to  build 
go-downs  for  the  storage  of  American  kerosene,  and  had 
also  announced  the  intention  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  exclude  American  oil  altogether  fixjm  Man- 
churia in  the  future.  The  closing  of  the  "  open  door  " 
in  Manchuria  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  Japanese  fmd  it  difficult  to  travel,  and 
Americans  are  looked  on  "  with  keen  suspicion  if  they 
venture  further  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  Newchwang. 
The  Russians  refuse  to  recognise  a  British  passport  in 
Manchuria,  and  insist  that  all  British  subjects  travelling 
in  that  country  must  possess  Russian  passes,  which  are 
only  procured  with  great  difficulty  and  considerable 
delay  from  Port  Arthur."  The  New  York  Times 
ascribes  the  recent  decrease  of  American  trade  in 
Manchuria  directly  to  the  Russian  occupation,  and 
adds :  "  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  we 
are,  in  any  event,  going  to  fight  Russia  for  our  Man*, 
churian  trade,  but  we  shall  doubtless  exercise  a  highly 
benevolent  neutrality  toward  any  Power  whom  the 
Manchuriau  or  Korean  situation  may  bring  into 
collision  with  Russia." 

The  prospect  of  such  a  collision,  which  was  rendered 
not  impossible  by  the  re-occupation  of  Newchwang  by 
Russia  m  April  1908,  elicited,  as  we  have  seen,  emphatic 
protests  from  the  Government    of  the  United  States.    , 

'  "  Ab  thia  port  has  now  reverted  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  RuBsiut 
Government,  kU  joa  who  have  matters  in  dispute  and  the  like  should  bring 
jour  petitions  to  tiie  superintendents  or  other  Govemmeat  ofliceis,  where 
redress  can  be  obtuned  and  coses  settled  in  perfect  justice  and  impartislity. 
...  If,  after  the  issuance  of  these  presents  there  be  fouud  any  person 
dieobeying  this  proclamation,  1  will  punish  the  delinqoent  severely,  and  will 
exercise  no  mercy.  Tremble  !  Be  most  careful  I  Do  not  say  by-and-by  that 
yon  hare  had  no  notice.     A  Special  Proclamation." 
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Exclusive  concessions  to  Russia,  Mr.  Hay  said,  would 
contravene  existing  treaties  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  injure  American  interests,  and  impair 
Chinese  sovereignty.  And  The  New  York  Times  on 
the  same  occasion,  referring  to  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  said :  "  While  we  were  not  a  party  to  it,  it 
is  no  secret  that  our  interests  and  our  sympathies  were 
wholly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  its  objects.  The  recent 
and  present  performances  of  Russia  give  us  a  fair 
opportunity  to  '  underwrite '  the  alliance,  so  to  say, 
so  that  for  most  practical  pmrposes  Russia  finds  hers^ 
confronted  with  an  Anglo-Japanese- American  alliMice."  * 

b.  central  asia 
1.  Turkestan 

The  advance  of  Russia  into  Central  Asia,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  acquirement  of  the  vast  provinces  of 
Turkestan  and  Trans-Caspia  and  in  the  supremacy  of 
Russian  influence  in  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and 
Khiva,  may  be  divided  into  five  stages:  (1)  1708-18, 
(2)  1782-1830,  (3)  1834-65,  (4)  1866-76,  (5)  1879-86. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy 
an  arrangement  between  Russia  and  her  neighbours 
in  Central  Asia  had  become  necessary  on  account  of 
the  incursions  of  Mongolian  nomads  into  the  newly 
settled  territory  of  Siberia.  The  frontier  had  to  be 
protected,  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Khanates 
were  desirable  in  view  of  Russian  commercial  interests 
in  China.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  obtaining  a 
footing  in  the  affairs  of  the  Khanate  of  Khiva,  Peter 
the  Great  in  1708  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate 
a  new  Khan  on  his  accession.  The  Khan,  who  was 
hard  pressed  by  his  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  Amir 

'  Hosie,  "ManchnriB,"  ch.  z.  "  Foreum  Office  Reports:  Trade  of 
Nevrchwaog,  1900  tuul  1901";  "Trade  of  China,  1901."  Wetklg  Timet, 
September  ISth,  December  13tb,  1901.  Time*,  April  5th,  August  16th,  1901 ; 
Ausust  8th,  September  2nd,  1902  ;  May  9th,  1903.  MamiTig  Pott,  Jvlj 
Mu,  September  20th,  1901.    Board  qf  Tradt  Joumat,  June  Uth,  1903. 
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of  Bokhara,  welcomed  the  embassy,  and  proposed  to 
place  his  country  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia  in 
return  for  protection  against  Bokhara.  In  1714  the 
Khan  again  begged  assistance  from  Peter  the  Great, 
this  time  asking  that  a  chain  of  forts  might  be  built 
on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  to  protect  him  against  the 
Turcomans.  An  exploring  expedition  under  Bekoviteh 
was  sent  in  uiswer  to  this  appeal.  The  difficulties  it 
encountered  were  enormous,  but  Bekoviteh  persevered 
for  four  years  untU  he  was  overcome  and  his  force 
completely  annihilated  by  the  Khan's  successor,  who 
was  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  Russia.  The  first  stage 
of  advance  thus  terminated  in  disaster,  and  nothing  had 
been  gained  beyond  a  suzerainty  over  Khiva,  which  was 
merely  nominal. 

The  second  period  of  advance  was  opened  in  1782 
by  disputes  among  the  Kirghiz  hordes.  In  this  year 
the  Middle  Horde  gave  in  its  submission  to  Russia,  and 
in  1740  persuaded  the  Khan  of  Khiva  to  do  the  same. 
Russia  promised  protection  in  return  for  submission, 
and  for  this  purpose  Orenburg  was  fortified.  The 
second  stage  of  advance  thus  left  Russia  in  posses- 
sion of  a  southern  outpost  well  adapted  as  a  centre  for 
caravan  traffic  and  as  a.  basis  for  subsequent  expeditions. 
The  nomads  of  the  steppes,  however,  still  continued 
their  raids,  and  Russia  retaliated  by  a  continual  advance 
of  her  frontier  southwards. 

The  third  stage  of  conquest  was  inaugurated  in  1884 
by  Count  Perovski,  who  set  about  the  construction 
of  a  chain  of  forts  on  his  southern  boundary,  beginning 
with  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Caspian.  Four  years  later 
an  expedition  under  Perovski  was  sent  to  Khiva  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Russian  prisoners  there,  to  estab- 
lish trade  relations,  and  to  subjugate  the  Kirghiz  tribes. 
The  expedition  suffered  greatly  at  the  outset  from  heat 
and  want  of  water ;  then,  while  it  waited  for  reinforce- 
ments, winter  came  on,  and  after  losing  a  third  of  his 
men  from  cold  and  exhaustion,  Perovski  was  obliged  to 
retreat      A  second  expedition   was  prepared,   but  it 
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proved  unnecessary,  for  the  Khan,  on  hearing  of  its 
preparation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Orenburg,  together 
with  400  released  prisoners.  In  1842  a  treaty  was  cMDn- 
cluded  by  which  the  Khan  undertook  never  to  engage 
in  hostihties  against  Russia  or  to  permit  acts  of  robbory 
to  pass  unpunished.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
peace  thus  secured  to  obtain  for  Russia  a  new  route 
southwards  by  way  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Sir 
Darya.  Forts  were  constructed  to  form  links  in  the 
line  of  advance  fron  Aralsk  on  the  coast  to  Fort 
Perovski  (built  in  1858),  250  miles  farther  up  the  river. 
Active  operations  in  Turkestan  were  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  "  Khiva  for  the  time 
was  let  alone,  while,  finding  ^emselves  free  from  Russian 
restraint,  the  subjects  of  the  Khan  returned  to  their 
favourite  occupations  of  robbery,  murder,  and  rapine." 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  the  Khans  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  sent  embassies  of  congratulation, 
"  and  their  arrival  served  to  remind  the  Tsar's  advisers 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  regard  to  both  these 
rulers."  MusafFar-ed-din,  the  then  Amir  of  Bokhara, 
had  openly  sympathised  Mrith  the  Kokandians  in  their 
efforts  to  reUke  Fort  Perovski.  In  1860  they  moved 
against  the  Russians  in  the  province  of  Semirechensk, 
who  retahated  by  advancing  against  Chimkent.  The 
advance  of  the  Russian  columns,  however,  gave  alarm 
-  to  Great  Britain,  which  had  long  felt  apprehension  <m 
behalf  of  its  Indian  possessions,  and  Pnnce  Gortscha- 
koff  thereupon  deemed  it  wise  to  issue  a  Circular  Note 
to  the  Powers,  explaining  the  policy  which  was  being 
carried  out,  and  defending  the  action  of  Russia  on  the 
plea  of  necessity.  This  Note,  which  was  issued  in  1864, 
pointed  out  the  dilemma  in  which  civilised  States  in 
contact  with  wandering  tribes  are  placed.  They  find 
it  impossible  to  live  in  unity  with  such  neighbours, 
and  must  establish  a  system  of  control  or  see  their 
frontier  a  prey  to  chronic  disorder.  But  when  the 
frontier  tribes  are  subdued,  they  in  their  turn  are 
exposed  to  the  aggression  of  more  distant  tribes,  and 
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hence  the  frontier  line  must  be  extended  until  it  comes 
into  contact  with  a  regularly  organised  State,  which  can 
maintain  order  within  its  own  borders.  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  believed  that  the  protection  of  her  own  frontier, 
and  not  encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  others,  was 
Russia's  object.  To  the  conunanders  on  the  spot,  how- 
ever, perpetual  advance  seemed  the  only  practical  policy. 
Thus  Colonel  Chemueff,  learning  that  a  strong  body 
of  Kokandians  were  gathered  at  Tashkent,  imme- 
diately marched  against  them  without  waiting  to  be 
attacked.  His  first  attempt  at  Tashkent  &ikd,  but 
a  second,  undertaken  in  direct  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  the  Tsar,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  town,  and  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Russian  advance  was  complete. 
In  1865  Turkestan  was  constituted  a  fronti^*  district 
with  Tashkent  as  its  capital. 

Russia  had  by  this  time  subdued  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Turkestan,  and  only  the  Khanates  remained 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  struggle  was  immediately 
renewed.  In  December  186S  the  Amir  of  Bokhara 
assumed  the  offensive  on  behalf  of  the  three  Khanates, 
occupied  the  city  of  Khojend,  and  imprisoned  four 
Russian  envoys.  General  Romanoffsky,  who  was  sent 
against  him,  encountered  him  at  Irgai,  where  a  great 
rattle  was  fought  in  May  1866,  and  Khojend  was 
retaken  by  the  Russians.  A  Ukase,  signed  in  1867, 
placed  Turkestan  under  a  Governor-General,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  provinces  of  Sir  Darya 
and  Semirechensk,  the  latter  including  all  the  territory 
between  the  lakes  of  Balkash  and  Issik  Kul.  G^end 
Kaufinann,  who  was  appointed  to  form  the  government, 
began  by  making  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Amir.  No 
reply  was  vouchsafed,  but  the  Amir  instead  massed  his 
forces  for  an  attack  on  the  Russian  outposts.  For 
this  General  Kaufrnann  did  not  wait,  but  pushed  on 
to  Samarkand,  and  after  defeating  the  united  Khivan 
and  Bokhaxan  host,  received  the  surrender  of  the  city 
on  May  12th,  1868.  Kaufrnann  left  a  small  garrison 
in  the  city,  and  with  his  main  force  marched  out  against 
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the  Amir.  During  his  absence  the  townspeople  intro- 
duced reinforcements  and  for  three  days  closely  besieged 
the  little  garrison.  This  act  of  treachery  was  puni^ed 
by  Kaufmann  on  his  return  by  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre. The  submission  of  the  Amir  was  complete,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Bokhara  on 
June  18th,  1868,  the  chief  articles  of  which  were  the 
cession  of  the  province  of  Zera&han  to  Russia,  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity,  and  the  right  of  trading 
fredy  throughout  the  Khanate  to  all  Russian  subjects. 
The  subjugation  of  Khiva  was  the  task  to  which 
General  Kaufoiann  next  turned  his  attention,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Khivans  gave  him  a  pretext 
for  interference.  In  the  year  following  the  conquest 
of  Samarkand  the  Khivans  supported  the  Kirghiz  in 
an  outbreak  against  Russia,  which  caused  such  serious 
trouble,  that  it  was  not  till  1872  that  Kaufinajm  was 
free  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  Khanate. 
Rumours  of  the  intended  expedition  reached  England, 
and  occasioned  so  much  anxiety  that  Count  Schouvaloff 
was  despatched  to  London  to  explain  the  intentions 
of  Russia.  "  The  main  statement  made  by  the  Count, 
and  repeated  to  Parliament  by  Lord  Granville,  was 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  expedition  about  to  be 
despatched  to  Khiva  was  '  to  punish  acts  of  brigandage, 
to  recover  fifty  Russian  prisoners,  and  to  teach  Uie 
Khan  that  such  conduct  on  his  part  could  not  be 
continued  with  impunity.'  In  regani  to  the  suggested 
desire  of  the  Tsar  to  annex  Khiva,  Count  Schouvaloff 
declared  that  *  not  only  was  it  &r  from  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  to  take  possession  of  Khiva,  but  positive 
orders  had  been  given  to  prevent  it'"  In  Muxih  1878 
an  expedition  consisting  of  three  Russian  columns 
advanced  simultaneously  against  Khiva.  After  a  short 
bombardment,  and  before  a  final  assault  was  made,  the 
city  capitulated,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
the  terms  of  which  were  entirely  contrary  to  the 
declared  intentions  of  Russia  as  explained  by  Count 
Schouvaloff,  who  subsequently  stated  that  an  expression 
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of  intention  did  not  amount  to  a  solemn  pledge 
given  for  all  time.  The  terms  included  the  cession  to 
Russia  of  the  entire  territory  of  Khiva  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oxus,  together  with  the  delta  of  the  river,  the 

Syment  of  a  large  indemnity',  and  the  relegation  of  the 
lan  to  the  petition  of  a  dependent  Kokand,  where 
the  people  were  in  rebellion  against  their  Khan,  still 
remamed  to  be  pacified.  In  1875  an  expedition 
under  Kauiinann  mvaded  the  Khanate,  defeated  the 
forces  of  the  Khan  at  Makhnun,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  the  capital  was  occupied  by  a  force 
imder  SKobeleff.  The  native  forces  were  defeated  in 
several  subsequent  engagements,  and  in  March  1876 
Kokand  was  declared  a  portion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
under  the  name  of  Ferghana,  with  General  Skobel^ 
as  its  first  Governor.  The  fourth  stage  of  advance  had 
terminated,  leaving  Russia  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Central  Asia. 

After  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Khanates,  no 
power  was  left  north  of  the  Oxus  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  the  Tsar,  but  westwards,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  lay  the  home  of  the  fierce  Tekke 
tribes,  who  had  for  ages  been  in  possession  of  the 
Merv  oasis,  whence  they  swept  down  upon  Persia, 
harrying  its  northern  provinces  and  selling  their  captives 
into  slavery.  It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose 
to  do  more  than  mention  the  campaigns  of  Generals 
Skobeleff  and  Kourapatkine  with  their  crowning  victory 
at  Geok  Teppe  in  January  1881.  The  result  was  the 
extinction  of  the  Turcomans  as  a  nation  and  the 
confirmation  of  Russian  influence  in  the  Khanates, 
which  could  not  after  this  cherish  the  least  hope  of 
regaining  their  independence.  Persia,  on  the  other 
huid,  had  every  reason  for  gratitude,  for  it  was  de- 
livered from  the  terrible  scourge  which  had  for  centuries 
despoiled  its  richest  provinces.  A  substantial  pnx>f 
of  gratitude  was  immediately  required  and  given  in 
the  permission  granted  to  Russia  to  lay  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Rulway  through  country  which  was  still  imder 
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Persian  sway.  Hussts  fiirther  clumed  not  only  the 
Merv  oasis,  but  the  tract  of  desert  to  the  south, 
known  as  the  Badghis  Desert,  which  commanded  the 
city  of  Herat ;  but  this  she  was  only  allowed  to  annex 
subject  to  the  approval  of  an  Anglo-Hussian  Boundary 
Commission,  after  n^otiations  which  at  one  time 
seemed  Ukely  to  involve  war  between  England  and 
Russia.  The  labours  of  the  Commission,  which  were 
completed  in  1886,  confirmed  Russia  in  the  possession 
of  the  Badghis  Desert,  and  brought  her  southern 
boundary  to  within  fifty-three  miles  of  Herat.  A 
second  Boundary  Commission,  appointed  in  1895  to 
define  the  spheres  of  influence  of  England  and  Russia 
in  the  Pamirs,  contributed  still  further  to  mutual 
knowledge  and  goodwill — at  all  events,  between  those 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  negotiations.  But 
few  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
frontier  has  been  finally  settled.  Prince  GortschakofiTs 
principle  as  to  the  subjugation  of  troublesome  tribes 
IS  as  true  for  A%hanistan  as  ever  it  was  for  Turkestan. 
The  Baluchs  and  Afridis  are  not  the  peaceable  neigh- 
bours which  Russia  desires,  nor  are  our  punitive 
expeditions  and  other  spasmodic  methods  of  dealing 
with  them  so  radical  and  complete  in  their  effects  as 
the  policy  which  Russia  has  pursued  in  deaUng  with 
similar  peoples.  Without,  therefore,  raising  at  this 
point  the  question  of  Russia's  intentions  with  regard 
to  India,  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  reckon  for  ever 
on  the  independent  existence  of  Afghanistan  and  its 
use  to  us  as  a  buffer  state.  The  stimulus  which  has 
forced  Russia  from  Orenburg  to  the  Oxus  is  destined 
one  day  to  bring  the  two  great  civilised  Powers  which 
dominate  the  destinies  of  Asia  into  still  closer  contact, 
a  certainty  which  must  in  the  meantime  determine  our 
poUcy  in  dealing  with  the  one  nation  which  still  remains 
between  us  and  our  powerful  rivaL' 

■  Skrine  uid  Roffi,  "  The  Heart  of  Asia,"  Pui  II.,  chs.  li.-v.  Al«xb 
Kraiue,  "  Rusraa  in  Asia,"  ch.  iii.  ('uezod  "  Rnasia  in  Central  Ama," 
p.  *71. 
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The  era  of  Russian  conquest  in  Central  Asia  has 
given  place  for  the  present  to  one  of  consolidation 
and  Russiiication.  The  area  now  subject  to  Russia 
stretches  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  from  Persia  and  A%hanistan  in  the  south  to  the 
Siberian  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  Ex< 
eluding  the  two  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
Russian  Central  Asia  covers  an  area  three  times  the 
size  of  France.  The  general  character  of  the  country 
is  that  of  an  arid  pl^  depressed  in  parts  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  the  south,  west, 
and  east,  by  high  mountains.  The  character  of  ibe  soil 
is  generally  found  to  vary  with  the  past  geological 
condition  of  the  country.  The  central  plain  of  Asia 
was  formerly,  in  all  probabihty,  occupied  by  a  great 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  formed 
a  part.  The  plain,  once  the  bed  of  this  sea,  is  still 
sandy,  salt,  or  argillaceous ;  while  salt  marshes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  often  form  a  moving  soil, 
which  is  carried  about  from  place  to  place  by  the 
wind.  The  soil  at  the  foot  m  the  mountains  is  of 
a  rich  woody  nature  and  very  productive,  as  is  also  the 
alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  or  where  artificial 
irrigation  is  possible. 

•f  The  chief  rivers  of  Central  Asia  are  the  lUi,  Chu, 
Zerafshan,  Sir  Darya,  Amu  Darya,  the  Murghab,  and 
the  Heri-rud.  All  these  rivers  either  lose  themselves 
in  the  sands  of  the  deserts  or  flow  into  inland  waters  ; 
not  one  reaches  the  open  sea.  Their  value,  therefore, 
consists  entirely  in  their  use  as  means  of  irrigation ; 
as  means  of  communication  they  are  worthless.  They 
are  also  very  irregularly  distributed ;  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Balkash  are  com- 
paratively well  watered,  but  in  the  north  840  miles 
of  riverless  land  intervene  between  the  Sir  and  Amu 
Darya,  while  between  the  Amu  Darya  and  the  Caspian 
there  is  not  a  single  river  or  lake.  The  Amu  Dar)^ 
from  its  source  in  the  Pamir  Mountains  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  has  a  course  of  1,550  miles  in 
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length,  while  in  many  parts  its  breadth  reaches  over 
1^-  miles,  the  extent  of  its  basin  being  greater  than 
the  whole  area  of  Italy.  The  Sir  Darya  is  even  longer, 
and  waters  a  vast  expanse  of  country.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  great  volume  of  water  which  these 
rivers  bring  annually  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  evaporation 
goes  on  so  rapidly  that  the  area  of  the  lake  is  sensibly 
diminishing.  Rivers  such  as  the  Zerafshan,  which  were 
once  ^uents  of  a  larger  river  system,  now  dry  up 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  before  they  can  join 
another  stream.  The  Parapamisus  range,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  Trans-Caspia,  is  being  gradually 
worn  away,  and  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  acting 
as  a  watn^ed  for  the  district. 

The  rain£Eill  is  everywhere  small  and  the  climate 
chu^cterised  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  though 
the  winter  is  of  very  short  duration.  The  whcie 
country  is  swept  by  cold  winds  from  the  N.  and 
N.E.,  which  so  increase  the  dryness  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  that  in  many  places  the  amount  of  moisture 
evaporated  is  lai^gely  in  excess  of  the  rainiaU.  At 
Tasnkent  and  Samarkand  it  is  three  times,  and  in 
Feivhana  seven  times  as  great.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  of  Turco-Mongolian,  partly  of  Aryan  origin : 
the  Kirghiz  form  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, Sarts  24  per  cent.,  Uzbegs  and  Kipchaks  19 
per  cent,  Tadjucs  9^,  Russians  4^^,  Jews,  Gipsies, 
ArmenifUis,  etc.,  2  per  cent.  Russian  colonisation  is 
being  pushed  forward  by  the  Russian  Government,  and 
in  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  of  soil  and  climate, 
villages  consisting  ^most  entirely  of  Russians  have 
been  successfully  estabhshed,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Semirechensk,  where  the  Cossack  settlements 
form  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
western  province  of  Trans-Caspia  dates  from  1881, 
when  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Tekke  Turcomans 
and  a  large  portion  of  what  was  once  Khivan 
territory  were  incorporated  with  the  govermnent  of 
the    Caucasus.     In    1890,    however,    its    steadily    in- 
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creasing  importance,  due  to  what  Lord  Curzon  calls 
"  the  shifting  fitim  east  to  west  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  Central  Asian  dominions  of  the  Tsax," 
led  to  its  being  formed  into  a  sepuate  government 
under  General  Kourapatkine.  Excepting  along  the 
few  rivers,  and  in  the  line  of  oases  which  oorder 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kopet  Dagh  range,  the 
province  is  a  desert,  incapable  of  cultivation  and 
important  only  for  strategic  purposes.  The  area  of 
Trans-Caspia  is  214,287  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
lation  872,198,  or  about  two  per  square  mila  The 
seat  of  government  is  Askabad.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  is  still  composed  of  Turcomans,  of  whom 
the  Tekkes  are  the  predominant  tribe.  Their  scanty 
numbers  cannot  increase  because  each  l\ircoman 
head  of  a  family  requires,  to  Uve  with  anything  like 
comfort,  ten  camels,  four  to  five  horses,  fifty  sheep, 
and  two  cows,  and  to  feed  these  4*8  square  miles 
are  needed.  Recent  attempts  to  foster  Russian 
immigration  have  not  proved  very  successfiil,  as  the 
climate  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  Russian  constitution. 

Trans-Caspia  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  five  districts,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  mili- 
tary officer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  executive  and  fiscal 
administration.  The  proportion  of  crime  is  high,  and 
varies  directly  with  the  density  of  the  population,  the 
chief  offences  being  theft  and  cattle-lifting.  Turkestan, 
which  was  formed   into  a  government  m  1809,   com-  ' 

f rises  the  four  provinces  of  Samarkand,  Ferghana, 
ir  Darya,  and  Semirechcnsk.  These  provinces  are 
administered  by  military  governors  with  extended 
powers,  and  sub-divided  into  fifteen  sub-districts,  in 
which  administrative  and  poUce  powers  are  assigned 
to  district  chiefs.  The  area  of  the  government  is 
409,484  square  miles,  and  its  population  4,888,188, 
or  twelve  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Refonned 
tribunals,  but  without  juries,  were  introduced  in 
1898.  The  executive  ofi[icials  are  also  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  revalue,  the  principal  source  of 
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which  is  a  land  tax.  Irrigation  has  been  left  in 
native  hands,  for,  though  the  native  system  is  not 
scientific,  it  is  based  on  the  results  of  long  observa- 
tion and  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  A  special 
official  in  each  viQage  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  waterworks,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  may  call 
out  the  Hitire  male  population  for  service  on  them. 
Bokhara  is  still  nominally  under  the  sway  of  a  native 
Khan,  but  a  Russian  Resident  at  the  capital  represents 
the  suzerain  power.  The  army,  which  in  the  days  of 
independence  numbered  50,000  men,  is  now  a  fifth  of 
its  former  size,  and  further  reductions  are  contemplated. 
Russian  law  is  administered  as  modified  by  local 
custom.  Barbarous  modes  of  treating  prisoners  and 
criminals  are  still  in  use,  with  which  the  Russians 
have  made  no  attempt  to  interfere.  The  post  and 
telegraph  services  are  m  Russian  hands.' 

i  The  ascendency  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  is  a  fiict 
of  permanent  importance.  The  vast  regions  which 
have  been  annexed  are  administered  at  great  cost  to 
the  Imperial  Treasury,  but  there  is  no  thought  of 
abandonmg  them,  for  this  or  any  other  reason. 
Russian  rule  is  quietly  accepted  by  the  conquered 
peoples ;  it  is,  in  fiict,  prefeixed  to  the  caprices  of 
native  rulers ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  Russia  from 
maintaining  an  immense  number  of  troops  through- 
out her  Asiatic  dominions.  Lord  Curzon  remarked, 
when  he  visited  Central  Asia  in  1888,  that  the  whole 
country  bore  the  aspect  of  one  huge  camp.  Russian 
soldiers  were  everywhere,  Russian  civilians  were  but 
rarely  met  with ;  "  the  traveller  comes  away  with 
respect  for  the  discretion,  but  without  much  sunirise 
at  the  peaceful  attitude,  of  the  people."  The  violence 
with  which  the  Russian  conquest  was  attended,  and 
the  strength  of  arms  with  which  it  is  now  main- 
tained, prevent  the.  conquered  peoples  from  cherishing 
the  least  hope  of  regainmg  their  independence. 

>  Saoenov,  "Ia  Russie  eztra-Europ^enne  et  PoUire,"  pp.  11-140. 
"  Sui^e&DUi's  Yev-book,"  1903,  p.  1002.  Kraiue,  "  Ruswa  in  Asia,"  ch.  i. 
Skriue  aud  Robs,  ''"V^b  Heart  of  Asia,"  cb.  vii. 
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Peace  and  submission  to  Russia  are  therefore  assured 
conditions  in  Central  Asia,  but  not  merely  because  of 
the  superiority  in  arms  of  the  conqueror ;  the  subtle 
instincts  of  race  play  their  part  in  the  work  of 
Russification.  The  conquest  of  Turcomans  by  Russians 
is  a  conquest  of  Asiatics  by  Asiatics ;  the  dishonesty, 
craft,  and  impassivity,  of  the  Oriental,  which  erect  so 
powerftil  a  barrier  between  ourselves  and  our  Indian 
sulyects,  are  qualities  recognised  by  Russians  as  natural 
and  normal ;  they  excite  no  aversion,  and  form,  in  fact, 
a  ground  of  mutual  understanding.  Russia  is,  of 
course,  far  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  her  new 
subjects,  and  her  rule  has  been  an  immense  gain, 
not  only  to  them,  but,  through  them,  to  the  TWiole 
civilised  world.  "  Official  Russia  does  nothing  without 
an  object,"  says  Herr  Rohrbach,  "  and  the  firuits  of  the 
massacre  of  Geok  Teppe  have  benefited  not  only 
Russia,  but  civihsation  m  general.  This  much  justice 
compels  us  to  acknowledge."  The  slave  raids  which 
filled  the  prisons  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  with 
captives  who  languished  in  torment  for  years  are  now 
entirely  suppressai ;  the  country  has  been  pacified  and 
opened  up:  beyond  this  Russia  has  not  hitherto 
effected  much.  The  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  which  will 
be  considered  further  on,  is  a  gigantic  undertaking ; 
but  its  primary  object  was  strategic.  It  was  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  and  development  of  the 
country,  though  commercial  activities  have  been 
greatly  quickened  by  it.  Of  fer  more  importance 
than  railways  in  these  rainless  countries  is  the 
question  of  irrigation.  "  Between  the  Hindu- Kush  and 
the  Caspian,"  according  to  Rohrbach,  "  civilisation  is 
simply  a  question  of  urigation " ;  and  in  this  respect 
Russia  has  left  the  countries  she  has  annexed  or  pro- 
tected much  as  she  found  them.  Projects  for  diverting 
the  Oxus  (Amu  Darya)  to  its  old  bed,  which  seemed 
to  promise  fertility  to  the  whole  Trans-Caspian  province, 
have  been  abandoned  on  account  both  of  the  ri^  and 
expense  involved.      No  attempt  has  anywhere    been 
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made  to   establish  irrigation  works  on  a  large   scale 
and  on  modem  scientific  principles. 

The  attempts  of  the  Russian  Government  to  induce 
settlers  to  go  from  Europe  to  Trans-Caspia  and  Turkestan 
have  met  with  very  moderate  success,  and  it  seems 
improbable  that  they  can  ever  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
surplus  population  of  European  Russia.  The  benefit 
which  Russian  conquest  has  conferred  upon  these 
lands  is  rather  in  paving  the  way  for  their  own 
internal  development,  and  in  removing  the  obstacle 
which  they  formerly  presented  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  their  neighbours.  The  volume  of  trade  has  already 
largely  increased,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  "  Any  native  boy  (at 
Tashkent),  who  wishes  to  learn,  can  attend  one  of  the 
gratuitous  schools  in  the  native  quarter  where  Russian 
IS  taught."  An  administrative  order  issued  in  1897 
made  a  knowledge  of  Russian  compulsory  on  all  can- 
didates for  the  posts  of  vohstnoi  and  kan.  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  however,  when  visiting  Tashkent  in  1901, 
found  "  very  few  native  boys "  m  attendance  at  the 
Technical  School,  and  priestly  influence  has  everywhere 
been  exerted  against  the  spread  of  any  save  religious 
(Mohammedan)  education.' 

^  Agriculture  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  irrigated 
portions  of  Turkestan,  and  these  do  not  exceed  2i-  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  country.  The  province  of  Fergnana 
is  the  best,  Samarkand  the  least,  watered  district.  The 
area  of  watered  land,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total,  is  not  in  itself  insignificant,  as  it  reaches  4,212,000 
acres,  or  1'85  acres  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
area  of  irrigated  land  in  the  Khanates  is  not  known, 
but  is  prol«bly  about  one-half  of  that  in  the  provinces 
of  Trans-Caspia  and  Turkestan.  Agriculture  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined   entirely  to  irrigated  regions ;    hogarny 

'  Semenov,  "  La  Russie  axtra-Europeeniie  et  Polaire,"  pp.  111-40. 
Cunon,  "Rnsma  in  Central  Agia,"  ch.  vii.  Kr«uee,  "  Ruseia  id  Auft," 
ch.  i.  Skrine  and  Robs,  "The  Heart  of  Asia,"  cbK.  vii.  and  x.  Rohrbacb, 
"III  Tnran  und  Annenieii,"  p.  165. 
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fields  are  very  general,  and  yield  a  good  supply  of  grain, 
chiefly  of  spring  wheat.  The  name  bogarny  is  given 
to  all  sowings  on  non-irrigated  lands  which  may  be 
expected  to  receive  sufficient  moisture  from  the  ramfall 
to  ripen  a  quick-growing  crop.  If  the  area  of  bogarny 
fields  be  added  to  that  of  the  irrigated  land,  the  total 
amounts  to  about  6,102,000  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
giving  an  average  per  head  of  about  two  acres. 
Holdmgs  are  generally  divided  into  gardens  near  the 
dwelling  of  the  occupier  and  fields  at  a  distance  from 
it.  No  regular  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  practised, 
but,  generally  speaking,  cereals  are  grown  aftemately 
with  root  crops,  as  custom  and  convenience  dictate. 
Where  water  and  manure  are  abundant  the  land  is  sown 
continuously  ;  where  they  we  less  easily  procurable  the 
three-field  system  is  often  adopted.  The  fertility  of 
the  loess  soil  is  extraordinary,  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  black  mould  of  Russia.  This  is  piutly  due  to  the 
depth  of  the  stratum,  and  partly  to  its  power  of 
decomposing  the  mineral  matter  contained  in  the 
irrigating  water.  The  settlement  on  the  fields  of  the 
wood  dust,  with  which  the  air  of  Central  Asia  is 
charged,  forms  a  natural  manure  and  adds  greatly  to 
their  fertility.  The  differences  of  climate  between  the 
low-lying  oases  imd  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  allow 
a  large  variety  of  crops  to  be  cultivated. 

The  principal  cereal  is  wheat.  Winter  wheat  is 
grown  by  the  settled  inhabitants  on  watered  fields, 
and  spring  wheat  is  raised  by  both  the  settled  and 
nomad  population  on  bogarny  fields.  Barley  is  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  forms  the  principal  food  for 
horses.  Rice  is  grown  in  low,  warm  localities  where 
water  is  abundant,  and  is  much  used  in  the  preparation 
o£ pilau,  the  favourite  dish  of  the  country.  Other  grains 
are  millet,  sorgo,  rye,  and  oats.  Precise  returns  as  to 
the  quantity  of  the  crops  harvested  are  not  available ; 
approximately  the  total  yield  of  grain  in  Trans-Caspia 
and  Turkestan  is  reckoned  at  1,198,990  tons  on  an 
average ;  of  this  684,475  tons  are  wheat,  280,475  tons 
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rice,  191,050  tons  barley,  and  182,000  tons  other  grains. 
As  barley  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  horse  fodder, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ouier  crops  must  be 
deducted  for  seed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  out- 
put is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  lack  of  grain  is  partly  compensated  by  abun- 
dance of  vegetables  and  fruit,  but  in  Trans-Casma  it  is 
necessary  to  import  com,  which  comes  from  Russia, 
Persia,  Khiva,  and  Turkestan.  The  nomads  every- 
where are  accustomed  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with 
grain  foods. 

The  chief  oleaginous  plants  are  sesame,  flax,  saffron, 
poppy,  and  the  castor  bean,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
most  widely  grown.  Of  fibrous  plants,  cotton,  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  Central  Asia  for  centuries,  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  The  native  kind  produces  a 
coarse  short  fibre  similar  to  that  of  Indian  cotton. 
Since  the  Russian  conquest  American  upland  cotton 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  now  perfectly  acclimatised. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  Turkestan  is  upland  cotton,  and  its 
quality  is  as  high  as  the  "  middling "  and  "  good 
middlmg  "  growths  of  the  United  States.  The  acreage 
under  cotton  in  Turkestan  in  1887  was  164,780  acres ;  m 
1898  it  had  risen  to  370,000,  and  in  1895  to  469,800 
acres,  yielding  over  840,000  cwt.  of  purified  cotton. 
In  1901  the  area  under  cultivation  was  considerably 
extended  owing  to  the  great  demand  in  Russia  for 
Asiatic  cotton,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  imported 
cotton.  In  this  year  of  high  prices,  when  raw 
cotton  (spot)  rose  from  7  roubles  to  11  roubles  the 
pood,  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Ferghana  increased 
80  per  cent.  In  1901  the  area,  which  still  continued 
to  increase,  in  all  Central  Asia  was  407,400  dessiatins 
(1,099,980  acres),  of  which  40,000  dessiatins  were  in 
Khiva  and  60,400  in  Bokhara,  but  the  crop  left  much 
to  be  desired  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  area,  the  yield  was  29 '  per  cent. 
less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,   the  estimated 
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production  in  1901  being  5,495,800  poods  (8,868  tons), 
as  against  7,688,200  poods  (12,852  tons)  in  1900.  In 
1902  the  losses  of  the  previous  year  produced  their 
effect  in  reducing  the  cotton  area  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.  This  decrease  was  mainly  due  to  the  fear  of 
locusts,  which  in  the  previous  autumn  had  deposited 
eggs  in  large  quantities,  partly  also  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  consequent  on  the  conversion  of  so  much 
of  the  former  com  area  into  cotton  land. 

The  return  per  acre  varies  according  to  the  locality. 
In  Ferghana  the  crop  averages  60  poods  of  raw  cotton 
per  dessiatin  (about  2^  acres),  at  Merv  50  poods,  and 
at  Tashkent  80  poods.  One  pood  (86  lb.)  yields, 
however,  only  about  9  lb.  of  pure  cotton,  so  that  the 
most  fertile  cotton  land  of  Turkestan  yields  only  some 
540  lb.  of  pure  cotton  per  dessiatin,  while  the  same 
area  in  America  gives  uom  792  to  1,080  lb.  Large 
as  the  present  crop  is  and  rapidly  as  it  has  increased, 
it  still  satifies  only  about  one-third  of  the  demands 
of  the  Moscow  manufacturers,  who  hope  eventually 
to  obtain  all  the  raw  cotton  tiiey  require  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  thus  dispense  entirely  with 
cotton  imported  from  the  United  States  Mid  from 
Bombay.  One  object  of  the  new  line  of  railway 
between  Orenbui^  and  Tashkent  is  to  import  Siberian 
wheat  in  such  quantities  that  all  available  land  in 
Turkestan  may  be  set  fi^e  for  raising  cotton.  It  is 
in  Turkestan  that  any  extension  of  the  cotton-growing 
area  must  take  place,  for  cotton  is  a  crop  that  requires 
to  be  heavily  irrigated,  and  in  Trans-Caspia  the  water 
supply  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  cotton  district  of 
Turkestan  hes  beyond  Samarkand,  along  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  railway  to  its  terminus  at  Andijan. 
Cotton-growing  is  essentiaUy  an  object  for  petite 
culture ;  plantations  have  been  tried,  but  without 
success,  and  few  cultivators  devote  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  to  this  crop.  In  spite  of  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  it  is  generally  very  remunerative,  both 
to  the  owner  and  to  the  labourer,  who  receives  from 
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60  to  70  kopeks  a  day  compared  with  17  kopeks  ten 
years  ago. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities  for  home 
consumption.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
American  and  Turkish  tobacco;  but,  though  the  quality 
is  found  superior  to  the  best  Russian  tobacco,  as  yet 
the  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few  Russian  planters. 
Tjuceme-clover  is  largely  grown  and  forms  the  chief 
fodder  in  use  throughout  Central  Asia.  Dry  fodder 
is  of  special  importance,  because  in  the  regions  in- 
habited by  a  settled  population  there  are  no  meadows. 
The  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  widespread,  and  is 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Fruit  is  also 
grown  in  abundance,  the  principal  kinds  bemg  melons, 
apricots,  and  peaches.  Ine  two  latter  are  dried  in  a 
primitive  manner  in  the  sun  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  exportation  to  Siberia  and  Russia,  but  their  quality 
is  inferior  to  stove-dried  European  firuits.  Fruit  culture 
in  general,  and  the  preparation  of  dried  fruit  in  par- 
ticular, might,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  greatly  developed 
in  Turkesten.  Grapes,  before  the  Russian  occupation, 
were  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  raisins,  but 
now  wine  is  made  at  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  by 
Jews  and  Armenians,  who  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture.  The  cultivation  of  silk  is  carried  on, 
but  in  the  most  primitive  and  slovenly  manner.  Fre- 
quently the  eggs  are  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  carried 
about  by  a  woman  (on  her  person)  until  they  are 
hatched.  The  breeding  process  is  thus  a  protracted 
one,  and  the  crop  of  cocoons  meagre.  The  yield  has, 
nevertheless,  been  adequate  to  the  demand  made  by 
home  consumers,  who  were  satisfied  with  silk  of  a 
poor  quality,  and  it  has  even  sufficed  for  exportation 
to  Russia.  New  processes  have  been  lately  introduced, 
the  quality  of  the  silk  improved,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  industry  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  flourishing, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  silkworm  rot,  and  between 
1880  and  1885  the  export  reached  its  lowest  point. 
The  Russian  Government  did  its  best  to  retrieve  this 
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misfortune  by  introducing  healthy  eggs,  8,580  lb.  of 
which,  valued  at  500,000  roubles,  were  imported 
in  1896.' 

The  forests  of  Central  Asia  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and,  therefore, 
cover  a  comparatively  small  area.  The  steppes  are  in 
places  covered  with  low  bushes,  and  plantations  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  watered  oases.  The  mountain 
forests  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  preservers  and 
distributors  of  rain.  They  not  only  serve  to  fix  the 
loose  soU  and  preserve  it  fi^m  being  worn  away  by 
wind  and  water  ;  they  also  regulate  the  influx  of  wator 
to  the  rivers  and  protect  theu*  sources.  In  times  past 
the  forests  were  .barbarously  thinned  and  wasted,  but 
now  the  Russian  Government  is  taking  measures  to 
prevent  further  devastation.  Wood  is  largely  used  for 
fuel,  and  for  making  charcoal.  The  mountain  trees 
also  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  wild  finiits,  of 
which  the  walnut  is  the  most  valued,  both  on  account 
of  its  nuts  and  wood.  The  brushwood  of  the  steppes 
is  no  less  valuable  than  the  mountain  forests  in  fixmg 
the  soil  and  preventing  the  formation  of  those  moving 
sands  which  are  the  scourge  of  certain  districts ;  the 
wood  itself  is  too  small  for  uiy  use  except  fuel,  and 
even  for  this  purpose  large  surfaces  have  to  be  cleared 
before  any  consioerable  quantity  can  be  collected. 

As  agriculture  is,  tn  general,  the  occupation  of 
the  settled  population,  so  is  cattle  rearing  that  of  the 
nomads,  though  this  is  not  entirely  true  of  either  class, 
for  the  agriculturist  maintains  a  relatively  large  number 
of  cattle,  and  the  nomad  is  not  infrequently  obliged 
to  cultivate  some  cereal,  such  as  barley  or  millet,  and 
sometimes  even  wheat.  Herds  and  flocks  form,  how- 
ever, the  main  subsistence  of  the  nomads,  whose 
livelihood    is,  therefore,,  very    precarious,  as    animals 

'  Canon,  "Rimia  in  Central  Asia,"  p.  406.  Semenov,  "Li  Ronia 
extra-Europeenne  et  Polaire,"  pp.  140-S8.  ^' IndustrisH  of  Russia,"  voL  iii., 
pp.  444.6.1.  Skrine  and  Ross,  pp.  SSttS,  400.  Board  of  Trade  JounnU, 
December  ISth,  1900 ;  January  24th,  Angast  22nd,  1901 ;  March  27th, 
July  lOth,  1902. 
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frequently  perish  in  large  numbers  firom  hunger  during 
the  glazed  frosts  (vergtas),  which  cover  the  whole  sur- 
fiice  of  the  steppes  and  bury  every  blade  of  grass. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  conversion  of  nomads  into 
permanent  colonists  was  unheard  of,  but  of  late  years 
many  causes  have  combined  to  render  it  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  security  engendered  by  Russian  rule, 
cattle  diseases,  the  encroachments  of  the  increasing 
settled  population,  the  advent  of  the  railway — all  have 
tended  to  lessen  the  area  of  pasturage,  and  hence  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nomads.  Turkestan  and  Trans- 
Caspia  together  possess  866,000  camels,  1,540,000  cattle, 
1,700,000  horses,  95,000  donkeys,  and  15,280,000  sheep 
and  goats  ;  so  that  for  each  hundred  inhabitants  there 
are  16  camels,  80  cattle,  82  horses,  and  290  sheep  and 
goats.  The  horses  are  chiefly  of  two  breeds — ^the 
Turcoman  and  the  Kirghiz,  the  latter  of  which  is 
gradually  replacing  the  former.  The  sheep  belong 
chiefly  to  the  fat-tailed  breed,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  railway  has  had  an  appreciable  effect 
in  diminishing  the  number  of  camels,  out  even  now 
they  continue  to  afford  the  chief  means  of  transport 
over  the  steppes  and  deserts.  A  small  store  of  winter 
provender  is  laid  up  for  them,  as,  unlike  the  hoofed 
animals,  they  are  unable  to  scrape  up  food  from 
beneath  the  snow.^ 

British  consuls  are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  and  hence  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  trade  statistics,  as  all 
information  must  be  derived  fr^m  Russian  or  from 
unofficial  sources.  Industry  on  a  small  scale  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development  in  Turkestan, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  for  so  many  ages  the  country 
was  entirely  closed  to  the  outer  world  and  forced  to 
be  self-supporting.  The  thirty  years  of  Russian  occu- 
pation have  of  course  produced  a  change  in  this  respect 

'  Semeaov,  "I*  Russie  extra-Gnropeenne  et  Pol«re,"  pp.  168-64. 
"  Industries  of  RubsU,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  4(ib-70.  "  Foreign  Office  Reports," 
MiaoeUkneouB  Series,  No.  409. 
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by  opening  the  market  to  foreign  imports,  and  by 
fostering  the  export  of  certain  manufactures,  but  stiU 
small  industries  are  widely  spread  and  preserve  much 
of  their  primitive  character.  The  smalmess  of  these 
small  industries  is  their  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Thus,  the  8,100  oil  mUIs  of  Ferghana  produce  each 
an  average  value  of  not  more  than  90  roubles. 
The  most  famous  of  home  industries  was  once  the 
manufacture  of  the  native  carpets,  so  much  prized  for 
the  beauty  of  their  design  and  colour,  but  of  late 
years,  under  the  influence  of  the  demand  from  America 
and  Europe,  they  have  greatly  deteriorated,  and  good 
carpets  are  now  both  rare  and  expensive.  All 
kinds  of  woollen  goods  required  for  clothes  and  house- 
hold utensils  are  made  by  the  settled  population, 
who  obtain  the  raw  material  in  part  from  uie  nomads, 
SUk  embroideries  on  cloth  are  remarkable  for  the 
originality  of  their  designs.  Cotton  goods  are  also 
still  made  to  some  extent  in  the  old  way,  though  this 
branch  of  industry  is  hard  pressed  by  the  produce 
of  Russian  looms.  The  native  looms  are  worked  by 
hand,  and  the  largest  can  turn  out  muslin  nearly  four 
yards  wide.  The  wholesale  price  is  18*.  6d.  for  ten 
pieces  with  an  aggregate  length  of  ninety  yards. 

The  cleaning  of  cotton  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry  in  the  country.  The  four  provinces  of 
Trans-Caspia  and  Turkestan  {excluding  Semirediensk, 
where  cotton  wiU  not  grow)  contained,  in  1899,  186 
cotton-cleaning  factories  in  which  water  power,  steam 
or  petroleum  engines  were  used.  The  total  number  of 
factories  of  all  sorts  in  Turkestan,  as  given  in  "  The 
Statesman's  Year-book"  for  1908,  is  859,  only  twenty- 
five  of  which  employ  steam  power,  and  the  total  number 
of  hands  engaged  m  them  is  only  6,295 — figures  which 
show  that  manufecturing  industiy  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
viticulture  since  the  Russian  occupation,  and  the  area 
under  vines  in  Samarkand,  where  the  best  vineyards 
are  situated,   has  trebled.      In   1808   it  had  reached 
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15,000  acres.  The  output  per  acre  is  184  cwt.,  as 
compared  with  40  cwt.  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
cost  of  cultivation  is  also  proportionately  less.  The 
bulk  of  the  £ruit  is  dried  and  exported  as  raisins,  no 
less  than  7,800  tons  of  which  were  sent  to  Russia  in 
1896.  Both  wine  and  brandy  have  been  made  since 
the  coming  of  the  Russians,  and  about  155,000  gallons 
of  each  are  manufectured  annually.  As  the  native 
population  is  debarred  by  its  religion  from  drinking 
wine,  this  commodity  can  only  be  bought  by  the 
Russian  residents  or  exported. 

The  mineral  resoiures  of  Central  Asia  are  almost 
entirely  untouched.  Salt  is  worked  to  some  extent, 
and  naphtha ;  while  sulphur  and  glauber  salts  are  known 
to  exist  The  naphtha  spring  of  the  Ferghana  district 
were  first  worked  soon  after  the  Russian  occupation, 
but  in  the  absence  of  means  of  transport  imd  of  capital 
the  eifort  was  abandoned.  A  fresh  impetus  was  given 
by  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Samarkand  to 
Andijan,  and  since  April  1901  the  works  have  pro- 
ceeded successfully.  Although  it  is  very  difficult  to 
quote  precise  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  of 
Central  Asia  Ls  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  it  is  carried 
on  almost,  exclusively  with  Russia.  English  goods, 
which  once  almost  monopolised  the  bazaars,  are  now 
entirely  excluded.  The  British  Consul  at  Novgorod, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  there  in  1896,  noticed 
even  then  that  everything  tended  to  prove  how  in- 
dependent Russia  had  grown,  and  how  surely  we  were 
bemg  supplanted  in  the  Far  East.  Boluiara  still 
imports  from  India  tea,  indigo,  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  cannot  be  got  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
some  English  manufactures ;  but  Russia  is  aiminff  at 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  trade  by  importing  China 
tea  via  Batum,  and  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  has 
enabled  Moscow  manufacturers  to  flood  the  market 
with  cheap  Russian  wares.  At  present  the  imports  of 
Bokhara  are  in  excess  of  its  exports,  and  it  may  be  that 
the    same   un&vourable    balance    exists  in  the  other 
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provinces  of  Central  Asia.  Time  and  money  will  be 
needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
restore  equilibrium.  The  cotton  and  silk  industries 
are  luidoubtedly  capable  of  much  greater  extension, 
and  so  especially  is  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits, 
which,  if  better  cleaned  and  dried  in  ovens,  might 
compete  with  those  of  France  and  Southern  Europe. 

In  Trans-Caspia,  where  there  can  be  no  great 
extension  of  imgated  land,  cattle-breeding  and  its 
subsidiary  industries  might  afford  a  wide  field  for 
commercial  operations.  Even  in  its  present  backward 
condition,  Turkestan  provides  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  raw  material — cotton,  hides,  and  wool— required 
by  Russia  for  her  manufacturing  industries,  uid  im- 
ports annually  from  Russia  manu&ctured  goods  to  the  . 
amount  of  11,785  tons,  as  well  as  sugar,  timber,  iron, 
petroleum,  naphtha,  grain,  and  flour.  A  large  trade 
IS  carried  on  with  Persia;  in  1897  the  exports  of  Tur- 
kestan to  Persia  amounted  to  8,700,000  roubles,  and 
the  imports  to  8,200,000.  The  exports  to  A^hanistan 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  480,000  roubles,  the 
imports  to  1,600,000  roubles.  There  is  also  a  large 
transit  trade  in  Russian  goods  through  Turkestan  to 
China,  the  exports  amounting  to  4,000,000  and  the 
imports  to  5,000,000  roubles  in  1897.' 

The  great  railway,  which  now  extends  from  the 
right  bamc  of  the  Caspian  almost  to  the  confines  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  owes  its  inception  to  the  neces- 
sities of  an  army  m  the  field.  When  General  Skobeleff 
took  command  of  the  war  against  the  Turcomans  in 
1880,  he  pointed  out  to  General  Annenkoff  that  a 
railway  formed  the  only  sure  means  of  transport  for 
munitions  of  war.  Annenkoff  accordingly  secured  the 
necessanr  materials,  and  a  light  line  on  a  narrow  gauge 
was  laid  immediately  from   Krasnovodsk  to  a  point 

'  SemenoT,  "La  Rnwie  extrk-Earop^nne  9t  PoUire,"  pp.  164-74. 
"Indnatries  of  Rnwia,"  vol.  iii,,  pp.  470-71.  H.  Nomuui,  "All  the 
Roseias,"  cli.  xvtii.  ">'oreign  Office  Reports,"  MiscellaneouB  Sierie*,  1896, 
No.  «».  Board  qf  Trade  Jountai,  June  £tli,  1902,  p.  468 ;  M»y  ]4Ui,  I90S 
p.  321.     "  Statesmui's  Ye»r-book,"  1903,  p.  1033. 
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thirteen  miles  inland.  With  the  fall  of  Geok  Teppe  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Tekkes,  the  question 
of  laying  a  permanent  railway  was  raised  and  ulti- 
mately decided  upon.  By  1886  the  line  reached  Merv, 
487  mUes  from  Aie  Caspian,  and  was  then  continued, 
with  wonderfid  skill  and  patience,  across  the  moving 
sandy  waste  between  Merv  and  Chaijuy  on  the  Oxus 
(Amu  Darya),  across  the  swift-flowing  river,  which  was 
spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  more  Uian  two  miles  in 
length,  on  to  Samarkand,  a  distance  of  880  miles  from 
the  Caspian,  which  was  reached  in  1888.  Here  a  pause 
was  made  for  eight  years,  until,  in  1896,  a  prolongation 
to  Tashkent  and  Andijan,  885  miles  in  length,  was 
begun,  and  completed  in  1899.  The  whole  journey 
may  now  be  accomplished  in  two  and  a  h^  days 
without  leaving  the  train.  A  further  distance  of  192 
miles  has  been  covered  by  the  extension  from  Merv 
to  Kushk,  which  brings  the  line  up  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  and  makes  its  total  length 
1,874  mUes. 

The  much-discussed  connection  with  the  Siberian 
Railway  has  in  the  main  taken  the  direction  desired 
by  General  Annenkoff.  In  October  1902  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  connecting  Orenburg  (which  is  itself 
joined  by  a  branch  to  the  main  line  of  the  Siberian 
Kailway)  and  Tashkent,  a  distance  of  1,100  miles,  was 
inaugurated,  and  a  further  extension  frY)m  Tashkent  to 
Vemi  is  in  contemplation.  On  the  completion  of  this 
line,  Turkestan  will  be  united  on  the  one  hand  with 
Orenburg,  and  thence  with  Moscow,  and  on  the  other 
with  Siberia,  the  natural  market  for  most  of  the 
products  of  the  coimtry. 

t-  The  Trans-Caspian  line,  confessedly  designed  to 
serve  a  purely  strategic  purpose,  and  never  deflected 
a  mile  from  its  preaestined  course  in  order  to  ser\'e 
the  interests  of  any  centre  of  trade  or  population,  has 
nevertheless  proved  to  be  of  quite  unexpected  com- 
mercial importance.  It  has  made  possible  the  immigra- 
tion of  Russian  colonists,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
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introducing  the  modem  system  of  industry  into  a 
country  sealed  for  ages  to  all  external  influence.  As 
a  mode  of  transport  for  merchandise  it  has  been  most 
successful,  and,  as  Messrs.  Skrine  and  Ross  point  out, 
one  reason  for  this  unlooked-for  result  Ues  in  the  fact 
that  it  follows  the  old  trade  route  by  which  "  the 
silks,  sugars,  and  stuffs  of  India  and  China  were 
potured  into  Europe  during  the  ages  illumined  by 
Greek  culture  and  moulded  by  the  governing  instincts 
of  Rome."  Modem  commerce,  when  once  me  oppor- 
tunity was  given  it,  was  not  long  in  reverting  to  the 
old  paths.  The  wool  and  cotton  of  Turkestan  no 
longer  reaches  Moscow  by  camel  caravans ;  tea,  which 
used  to  pass  through  Afghanistan,  is  now  shipped  firom 
Bombay  to  Batum,  and  carried  by  rail  to  Baku,  whence 
it  crosses  the  Caspian  to  Krasnovodsk  and  completes 
its  journey  by  rail.  In  feet,  the  recent  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Bokhara  and  Ferghana  is  largely 
due  to  the  increased  facilities  of  transport  afforded  by 
the  railway.  In  1902  kerosene  from  Batum  was  for 
the  first  time  sent  to  Afghanistan  by  way  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  line  as  far  as  Cha^uy,  whence  it  was 
convej'ed  to  Kerki,  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  The 
passenger  traffic  is  also  considerable.  "  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  the  railroad  is  the  effect  it 
has  had  on  the  caravans  which  every  year  wend  their 
way  from  all  parts  of  Asia  to  Meshed.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  line  Annenkoff  caused  a  number 
of  notices,  printed  in  native  dialects,  to  be  posted  at 
the  various  stations,  as  well  as  in  all  the  towns  of 
Central  Asia,  offering  to  pilgrims  at  nominal  fares  a 
passage  to  Astrabad,  the  nearest  point  to  the  Holy 
City.  The  result  was  surprising,  and  the  venture 
proved  so  successful  that  whole  trains  are  each  spring 
crowded  by  pious  Mussulmans,  who  have  abandoned 
the  time-honom^  ship  of  the  desert  in  favour  of  the 
iron  steed."  In  1897  the  total  movement  of  goods  on 
the  railway  was  249,000  tons,  and  the  net  receipts 
J^61d,000,      In  the  following  ye^  the   tonnage  had 
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increased  to  892,000  tons,  about  one-third  of  the 
total  carried  on  the  Siberian  Railway.  These  figures 
show  therefore  that,  although  the  commercial  r^iilts 
of  the  railway  have  exceeded  the  modest  expectations 
of  its  promoters,  it  is  not  yet  a  paying  concern.' 
That  it  might  eventually  become  so  was  plainly  the 
hope  of  the  Government  when,  in  1899,  its  administra> 
tion  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  War  to  that 
of  Ways  of  Communication.  At  that  date  the 
route  of  the  line  which  was  to  connect  the  Siberian  and 
Trtms-Caspian  railways  was  still  undecided.  It  has 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  been  settled  in  favour  of 
Orenburg  and  Tashkent,  a  direction  which  cannot  £ail 
to  affect  the  carriage  of  goods  on  the  Trans-Caspian. 
Whether  the  loss  to  the  older  line  will  be  as  serious 
as  is  sometimes  predicted,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  cotton 
of  Turkestan  proper  ana  of  the  Khanates  will  prefer 
the  more  direct  route ;  and  this  cotton  forms  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  present  total  tonnage 
of  goods  on  the  Trans-Caspian.  But,  whatever  may  oe 
its  &te  as  an  aid  to  commerce,  the  main  piu'pose  for 
which  it  was  constructed  will  remain  unaltered.  The 
Truis-Caspian  was  in  its  inception,  and  must  always 
continue  to  be,  of  importance  chiefly  from  a  strategical 
point  of  view.  It  enables  Russia  to  hold  securely  all 
that  she  has  won  in  Central  Asia,  and  it  gives  her 
the  means  of  advance  whenever  the  right  opportunity 
occurs.  The  western  section  of  the  line  skirts  the 
frontier  of  Persia,  and  dominates  the  province  ot 
Khorassan,  while  the  extension  from  Merv  to  Kushk 
brings  a  Russian  railway  terminus  within  fifty-three 
miles  of  Herat,  and  so  places  the  dominions  of  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan    within  easy  reach  of  a  Russian 

■  Accardiiwto  The  Board  <^  Trade  Jowiml  of  Mnxch  12t}i,  1903,  a  French 
engineer  haa  oeen  instructed  to  lurvey  fbr  coal  in  RusHian  Turkesten, 
bebreon  the  Amu  Darya  and  the  Pamir  PUte*u.  He  Rmaian  Government 
ii  stated  to  be  dedroiu  of  utilising  for  the  service  of  tbeTVuis-Csspian  line 
the  Go«l  existing  in  that  region,  inatead  of  petroleun  bron^t  at  great 
expense  from  the  Caucwns. 
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army.  The  intentions  of  Russia  in  this  respect  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  terminus 
piles  of  rails  are  lying  stored  as  if  only  waiting  till 
the  command  to  extend  the  line  should  be  given. 
The  eastern  terminus  at  Andijan  comes  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Chian-Shan  Mountains,  which  form  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  so  that  all 
along  the  line  Russia  has  taken  up  her  position  and 
waits.  An  extension  of  the  Merv-Kushk  Railway, 
which  should  connect  it  with  the  railways  of  Northern 
India,  has  already  been  seriously  discussed.  Such  an 
extension  would  provide  Russia  with  one  more  of 
those  coveted  possessions — an  outlet  to  the  open  sea. 
With  access  to  the  Arabian  Sea  Russia  would  be  in 
a  position  to  dominate  South-east  Persia,  and  to 
outflank  Great  Britain  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The 
line  would  offer  undoubted  advantages  to  the  traveller, 
whose  journey  to  India  would  be  shortened  by  ten 
days ;  but  the  possible  political  consequences  are  of 
such  overwhelmmg  magnitude  that  considerations  of 
mere  convenience  cannot  for  a  moment  be  allowed  to 
weigh  against  them.  The  undertaking  would,  of 
course,  be  the  subject  of  international  agreement, 
and  Lord  Curzon  probably  expressed  more  than  a 
personal  opinion  when  he  hoped  that  none  of  the 
parties  concerned  "would  for  a  moment  entertain  an 
idea  so  speculative  in  its  inception,  so  problematical 
in  its  issues,  so  perilous  in  the  lateral  contingencies 
to  which  it  might  give  birth."' 

^The  rivers  of  Central  Asia,  as  before  stated,  are 
of  very  small  account  as  means  of  communication. 
Steamers  indeed  ply  for  short  distances  on  the  Amu 
Darya,  but  the  one  important  waterway  of  the  country 
is  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  now  has  a  service  of  steam- 
boats crossing  it  at  several  points,  the  principal  route 
being  from   Baku   to   Krasnovodsk.     The    interior  of 

'  "  La  Roasie  extra-Europ^one  et  Polaire,"  pp.  172-3.  "  SttttMman't 
YMT-book,"  1901,  p.  lOlS.  Knnse,  "Runia  in  Amb,"  pp.  106-208. 
Canon,  "Romw  in  Centnl  Asia,"  p.  269.  "Foreign  Offloe  B«porta," 
Anniul  SeriM,  No,  2^»79  (pnUiihed  1903). 
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the  country  remote  from  the  railway  depends  for  its 
communications  almost  entirely  upon  roads,  in  which 
term  are  included  bridle  paths  and  tracks  passable  by 
camels,  as  well  as  highways.  The  chief  highways  are 
those  from  Tashkent  to  Orenburg  and  from  Taaikent 
to  Vemi  and  onwards  through  ^e  Siberian  province 
of  Semipalatinsk  to  Omsk.  The  former  is  a  post  road, 
the  latter  a  highway  of  commerce.  Caravan  routes 
cover  the  country  in  all  directions,  penetrating  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  produce  between  Tturkestan  and  China,  Persia  and 
A^hanistan.  The  transport  of  merchandise  is  almost 
entirely  effected  by  camels,  *'  long  files  of  which  proceed 
to  the  sound  of  their  own  neck-bells  with  slow  and 
steady  step  over  thousands  of  versts,  keeping  within 
reach  of  weUs  and  browsing  on  the  thorny  herbage 
of  the  steppes." 

2.  Afghan  Frontier  Questions 

The  precise  limits  of  the  dominions  of  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  where  these  impinge  upon  the  southern 
frontier  of  Bokhara,  the  Turcoman  desert,  and  the 
Persian  province  of  Khorassan,  have  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  mspute.  The  question  became  of  importance 
to  Russia  thirty  years  ago,  when  her  subjugation  of 
the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  made  what  was 
practically  the  Russian  frontier  conterminous  with 
Afghanistan.  In  1872  the  British  Government,  through 
Lord  Granville,  expressed  its  opinion  that  (1)  Badi^- 
shan,  with  its  dependent  district  of  Wakkan,  and  (2) 
Afghan  Turkestan,  as  far  as  Khoja  Saleh,  were  the 
undoubted  possession  of  the  Amir  of  Kabul ;  and 
Prince  Gk)rtschakoff  replied  that  though  Russia  had 
always  regarded  Badakshan  and  Wakkan  as  enjoying 
a  certain  mdependence,  she  "  did  not  refuse  to  accept 
the  line  of  boundary  laid  down  by  England :  she  was 
the  more  inchned  to  this  act  of  courtesy  "  because  the 
English  Government  had  engaged  to  use  its  influence 
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to  induce  the  Amir  to  maintain  a  peaceful  attitude. 
The  conquest  of  Khiva,  however,  paved  the  way  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  and  in  1884 
Russia  was  established  at  Merv,  had  occupied  Sarakhs, 
and  claimed  the  Penjdeh  oasis  to  the  south  of  Merv. 
Sarakhs  was  a  place  of  exceptional  importance,  com- 
manding as  it  did  the  roads  to  Merv,  Herat,  and 
Meshed  ;  while  the  fertile  district  of  Baghdis,  which 
lies  to  the  south,  fitted  it  to  serve  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  a  long  campaign.  The  Afghan  frontier, 
however,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Lord 
Granville  and  Prince  Gortschakoflf  in  1872,  followed  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  Old  Sarakhs  to  Khoja  Saleh 
on  Uie  Oxus,  and  thus  excluded  Russia  from  the  oasis 
and  the  fortress  which  she  claimed  on  the  strength  of 
her  conquest  of  the  Sariks  inhabiting  the  oasis. 

So  inconvenient  a  boundary  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  and  Russia  immediately  began  to  raise  ob- 
jections to  it  and  to  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  question.  A  joint  Boundary  Commission  was 
therefore  appointed  in  1884,  headed  by  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden  on  the  one  side  and  by  General  Zelenoi  on 
the  other.  The  British  agent  advanced  to  the  place  of 
meeting  at  the  head  of  300  men ;  the  Russian  Com- 
missioner, wishing  to  temporise,  retired  to  Tiffis,  and 
kept  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  waiting  for  months  after  the 
appointed  time.  While  diplomatic  arrangements  were 
thus  brought  to  a  standstill,  parties  of  Russian  soldiers 
invaded  Afghanistan  and  occupied  Pul-i-Khatan,  a  place 
more  than  thirty  miles  south  of  the  Russo- A^han  flin- 
tier. This  incident  appeared  to  be  nothing  less  than 
a  declaration  of  war,  for  the  territories  invaded  were  an 
unquestioned  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Amir,  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  which  Great  Britain  was 
pledged  to  maintain.  Diplomacy  was  in  the  end  suc- 
cessftd  in  averting  the  crisis,  but  not  without  the 
sacrifice  to   Russia  of  the  Penjdeh   oasis,  which  had 

freviously  been  recognised  as  a  part  of  Afghan  territory, 
t  has  been  stated  fliat  the  security  which  has  reigned 
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in  this  district  since  the  days  of  the  Commission  has 
more  than  recompensed  the  tribesmen  for  the  loss  of 
territory  which  was  theirs  only  in  name  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Russia  succeeded  in  making  good  her 
claim  to  new  spoils.  Colonel  Yate,  who  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  when  revisiting 
the  district  twelve  years  later,  remarked  with  pleasure 
on  the  good  work  done  by  the  Commission  :  "  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  we  lost  territory  for  the 
Amir  by  the  giving  up  of  Penjdeh,  but  the  tribesmen 
took  a  very  different  view.  According  to  them,  miles 
and  miles  of  land  along  the  Herat  fix)ntier,  which  none 
of  them  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before,  had  been 
recovered  for  them  by  the  Commission  " ;  and  doubtless 
the  territory  of  the  Amir  is  safer,  and  therefore  prac- 
tically larger,  in  spite  of  its  actually  diminished  area, 
since  the  Turcoman  raiders  have  been  brought  under 
Russian  rule. 

The  frontier  as  laid  down  by  the  Commission  in 
1885  was  subjected  to  a  slight  alteration  two  years 
later,  when  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  ceded  to  the  Afghans 
the  rich  pastures  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu  Darya, 
south  of  Khoja  Saleh.  Another  debatable  land  existed 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Russianised  Khanates,  and 
there  also  Russia  in  1889  sought  to  make  good  her 
claims.  The  Pamir  plateau,  at  a  height  of  some 
12,000  feet,  marches  with  the  hmits  of  Bokhara,  Kash- 
garia,  and  Chitral,  and  is  so  inaccessible  that,  previous 
to  that  time,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  define  the 
precise  hmits  of  the  three  empires  which  meet  there. 
From  this  date  onwards,  Russian  exploring  parties 
often  ventured  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  them, 
and  were  turned  back  by  British  sentries.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  occurrences  led  in  1895  to  the 
appointment  of  a  second  Joint  Boundary  Commission, 
whose  labours,  which  were  conducted  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  resulted  in  a  convention,  signed  March  11th,  1895, 
delimiting  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  countries 
in    the    region   of   the    Pamirs.      The  Russo-Afghan 
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frontier,  therefore,  which  has  during  the  last  twenty 
years  known  so  many  changes,  rests  to-day  on  the 
Pamirs  Convention  of  1895  from  the  Chinese  frontier 
to  Lake  Victoria,  and  thence,  westward  to  the  terminal 
pillar  of  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission  of  1887, 
IS  determined  by  the  Granville-Gortschakoff  agreement 
of  1872.  From  the  Oxus  to  the  Heri-rud,  where 
Afghanistan  meets  Persia,  the  frontier  has  been  defined 
by  a  series  of  pillars  erected  by  the  Russo-Afghan 
Frontier  Commission,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  north 
frontier  is  minutely  defined.  The  long,  narrow  wedge 
of  land  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and 
north  of  the  Indian  frx>ntier  was  constituted  independent 
territory  in  1896.  The  various  tribes  which  occupy  it 
may  be  divided  ethnically  into  two  groups — Pauians 
in  the  north,  and  Baluchs  in  the  south ;  while  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  also  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  north  and  south,  the  Gomal  River  being 
the  dividing  line. 

To  the  south  of  this  river  begins  a  new  mountain 
system  :  *'  Line  upon  line  of  ridge  and  furrow  ;  long, 
dominant,  sharp-backed  ridges  with  jagged,  saw-like 
outlines  ;  short  thin  ridges  packed  in  between  as  tightly 
as  they  can  fit  ...  all  running  with  a  parallel  trend 
facing  India,  present  as  fonnidable  a  barrier  to  further 
advance  as  might  weU  be  conceived."  In  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  who  has  been  concerned  in 
almost  every  movement  west  of  the  Indus  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  have  a  perfect  natural  frontier  all 
along  the  north-west  imtil  the  Kabul  Valley  is  reached — 
"  the  open  road,"  as  he  calls  it — '*  down  which  Aryans, 
Scyths,  Greeks,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  swarmed  into  the 
plains,  changing  the  destinies  of  India  and  altering 
the  face  of  its  nationalities."  The  Kabul  Valley,  and 
the  still  easier  approach  by  way  of  Persia,  Herat,  and 
Kandahar,  are,  he  thinks,  the  only  two  approaches  by 
which  the  invasion  of  India  is  possible.  It  is,  there- 
fore, our  best  policy  to  concentrate  our  whole  strength 
upon  Kabul  and  J^^qndahar,  which  form  the  keys  to 
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the  whole  situation.  No  stability  of  national  existence 
can  be  expected  in  Afghanistan.  "Disintegration  is 
sure  to  come,  and  with  it,  or  before  it,  probably  a 
Russian  occupation  of  Herat,  which  will  be  followed 
by  a  British  occupation  of  Eastern  Afghanistan."  The 
northern  borderland  he  considers  well  adapted  for 
observation  and  political   control,  but   not  a   suitable 

Slace  either  for  attack  or  defence.  A  somewhat 
ifferent  view  of  the  importance  of  the  north-west 
frontier  is  taken  by  other  experts,  and  it  is  in  this 
region  that  the  advocates  of  the  "forward  pohcy" 
have  for  years  past  urged  an  advance.  Lord  Roberts, 
speakinff  m  the  House  of  Lords  in  1898,  said:  "In 
my  opinion  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  occupy  that 
northernmost  comer  of  the  great  natural  frontier  of 
India;  for  although  I  consider  the  chance  of  a  suc- 
cessful' attack  upon  India  from  that  direction  as 
infinitesimal,  the  danger  of  allowing  even  2,000  or 
8,000  Cossacks  to  cross  either  the  Kihk,  Dorah,  or 
Baroghil,  passes  would  be  great,  for  the  report, of  their 
presence  m  Chitral  would  cause  a  vast  amount  of 
excitement  and  alarm  in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab, 
and  would  have  a  most  disturbing  effect  on  the  rest- 
less and  warlike  races  along  the  border."  A  Russian 
invasion  of  India  has,  howe^-er,  ceased  to  be  regarded 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  immediately  practicable,  the 
physical  difficulties  of  transport  through  a  country 
so  difficult  of  access  and  so  barren  of  all  necessary 
supplies  as  Afghanistan  placing  an  insuperable  barrier 
in  the  way  of  such  an  invasion. 

But  while  India  as  an  objective  must  be  postponed, 
steps  may  and  are  being  taken  to  increase  Russian 
influence  in  Afghanistan,  the  gradual  absorption  of 
which  would  give  Russia  direct  access  to  the  British 
line  of  defence.  "  The  acquisition  of  the  Amir's 
territory  by  cession,  conquest,  or  '  friendly  occupation,' 
has  not  omy  long  been  recognised  as  the  immediate 
Mm  of  Russian  policy,  but  has  already  been  begun." 
If  Russia  finally  succeeds  in  this  aim,  she  would   no 
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longer  be  obliged  to  rely  on  a  distant  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  question  of  her  power  to  invade  India 
successfully  would  assume  a  very  different  aspect  It 
may  be  urged  that  Russia  could  gain  nothing  by  such 
a  step,  beyond  adding  the  famine-stricken  millions  of 
India  to  the  hungering  multitudes  of  her  own  popula- 
tion. But  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  India  is 
probably  not  her  object,  and  invasion  would  answer 
her  end,  which  is  to  weaken  our  prestige  in  India, 
equally  welL  Twenty-five  years  ago  Skobeleff  wrote : 
"Russia  has  found  in  England  a  dangerous  and 
powerful  rival  in  her  way.  We  shall  never  be  able 
to  cheek  her  save  by  striking  at  her  heart — that  is  to 
say,  at  India.  And  for  this  purpose  we  now  occupy 
a  truly  threatening  position  on  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan."  Witnout  any  aim  of  conquest,  there-^ 
fore,  Russia  might,  by  crossmg  the  irontier,  deal  such 
a  blow  to  our  prestige  in  India  that  we  should  be 
forced  to  allow  her  a  free  hand  elsewhere.  The 
acquisition  of  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
means  the  practical  annexation  of  Persia,  is  an 
avowed  object  of  her  policy ;  but  it  cannot  be  attained 
without  encountering  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain, 
at  any  rate  as  long  as  this  country  maintains  its 
position  in  India. 

A  step  towards  the  desired  end  has  recently  been 
in  contemplation.  In  the  autumn  of  1902  it  was 
rumoured  that  Russia  intended  to  establish  a  diplo- 
matic agency  at  Kabul,  whose  task,  as  stated  by  the 
Mime  Frde  Presse,  was  "to  break  up  England's 
influence  in  Afghanistan,  and  -in  its  place  to  make 
that  of  Russia  predominant."  The  Novoe  Vremya,  in 
September  1902,  commenting  on  the  proposed  agency, 
dwelt  upon  the  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the 
parts  of  Central  Asia  which  had  passed  under  Russian 
dominion,  and  continued :  "  It  is  unquestionable  that 
we  should  have  exercised  the  same  beneficent  influ- 
ence in  Afghanistan,  if  its  frontier  had  not  been 
closed    to    us.      It  is  of  the   first    necessity,   in   the 
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interests  of  Afghanistan  herself,  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  the  anomalous  character  of  Russo-Afghan 
relations,  and  it  must  be  hoped  that,  if  this  question 
is  raised  in  a  regular  manner,  we  shall  succeed  in 
obtaining  those  concessions  which  the  British  them- 
selves have  not  been  able  to  obtain."  This  indirect 
intimation  of  pohcy  was  followed  m  October  by  a 
communication  "  in  a  regular  manner "  from  the 
Russian  Government,  proposing  that  direct  relations 
should  be  estabhshed  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan 
with  regard  to  frontier  matters,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  the  proposal  had  no  political  significance, 
as  the  Russian  Government  continued  to  regard 
Afghanistan  as  outside  its  sphere  of  influence.  His 
Majesty's  Government  reph«i  that  "it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  take  into  consideration  any  change 
m  existing  arrangements,  or  to  frame  proposals  to  be 
brought  before  the  Amir,  without  some  more  precise 
explanation  in  regard  to  the  method,  which  the  Russian 
Gk)vemment  would  desire  to  see  adopted,  for  the 
exchange  of  such  communications  between  the  frY>ntier 
officials,  the  limitations  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  the 
means  of  ensuring  that  those  limitations  would  be 
observed."  To  this  communication  no  reply  has  yet 
been  received,  though  the  Russian  press  does  not  cease 
to  inveigh  against  the  present  state  of  things. 

"  The  great  change  wrought  during  Abdurrahman's 
reign  in  the  internal  condition  of  Afghanistan  has 
naturally  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  change 
in  her  position  as  a  &ctor  in  the  problem  of  Central 
Asian  poUtics.  We  have  learnt  more  than  once,  at 
heavy  cost  to  ourselves,  the  power  of  resistance  which 
B  brave  and  warlike  race  like  the  Afghans  possesses 
in  the  inhospitable  deserts  and  mountain  &stnesses 
that  form  so  large  a  part  of  their  patrimony.  Yet  the 
Afghans  who  faced  us  in  battle  in  1878  and  in  1880, 
as  well  as  in  1842,  were  but  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  ill-armed  and  ill-trained  tribesmen  whom  the  bond 
of  common  enmity  to  the  infidel  invader  alone  brought 
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into  temporary  community  of  action.  To-day  the 
natural  defences  of  Afghanistan  are  as  formidable  as 
ever,  and  behind  them  is  arrayed  a  fairly  homogeneous 
army,  of  which  the  normal  strength  is  estimated  at 
60,000  men,  equipped  with  modem  weapons,  and 
trained  to  some  extent  at  least  in  the  art  of  modem 
warfare.  .  .  . 

"An  invading  army  would  find  itself  confronted 
to-day  in  Afghamstan  with  a  task  at  least  as  formidable 
as  that  which  for  nearly  three  years  taxed  the  military 
resources  of  our  empire  in  South  Africa,  It  would 
have  to  contend  with  natural  difficulties  as  great,  and 
with  an  enemy  as  mobile  and  as  well  armed,  and 
perhaps  even  more  fiercely  tenacious  of  his  independ- 
ence. This  is  a  fact  with  which  the  neighbours  of 
Afghamstan  must  reckon.  .  .  .  Russia  realises  as  fuUy 
as  we  do  the  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  two  decades  in  the  forces  of  resistance  which 
Afghanistan  can  oppose  to  any  foreign  invader.  .  .  . 
She  has  substituted  for  the  old  poUcy  of  overt  con- 
quest by  force  of  arms  that  of  subtle  conquest  by 
pacific  absorption.  For  that,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
IS  the  object  which  she  primarily  has  in  view,  in 
endeavoiuing  to  open  up  once  more  direct  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Kabul  For  this  very  reason 
it  behoves  us  to  exercise  the  very  greatest  caution  in 
dealing  with  the  overtures  she  may  make  to  us  in  this 
direction.  We  stand  on  the  sohd  ground  of  existing 
treaties  in  refusing  to  release  her  from  the  international 
engagements  which  have  placed  Afghanistan  entirely 
outside  her  sphere  of  action.  ...  It  is  true  that  Russia 
avowedly  limits  her  desire  for  direct  intercourse  with 
Kabul  to  commercial  matters.  But,  without  seeking 
to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  that  limitation,  one  may 
well  ask  how  the  Une  is  to  be  drawn  nowadays  between 
commercial  and  political  relations,  when  Russian  policy 
more  especially  has  shown  in  other  quarters  such 
conspicuous  success,  in  using  the  leverage  of  commercial 
enterprise  for  the  promotion  of  political  ascendency.  .  .  . 
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Though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  at  the  present 
moment  the  loyalty  of  the  Amir  or  of  his  people,  our 
relations  with  them  are,  and  always  must  be,  of  a  very 
delicate  character.  The  Amir  is  bound  to  be  ^ided 
by  the  Indian  Government  in  all  matters  of  foreign 
relations,  and  we  in  turn  are  bound  to  defend  him 
against  foreign  aggression.  But  an  indefinite  under- 
takinff  of  this  kind  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  diiferenee 
of  opmion  as  to  the  manner  and  occasion  of  fulfilment, 
and  the  variable  policy  of  British  Ministers  has  con- 
tributed to  shake  the  policy  of  the  Afghans  in  the 
sincerity  of  our  determination  both  to  respect  their 
independence  ourselves  and  to  protect  it  against  others." 

Afghanistan,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of 
five  pohtical  divisions — the  provinces  of  Kabul,  Kan- 
dahar, Herat,  A%han  Turkestan,  and  Badakshan.  The 
only  fertile  portions  axe  the  districts  surrounding  Balhk 
and  Herat.  Its  mountainous  nature  and  the  fierce 
character  of  its  tribesmen  constituted  its  best  means  of 
defence  up  to  the  reign  of  Abdurrahman.  The  policy 
of  the  late  Amir,  which  was  directed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  central  power  and  the 
levelling  down  of  the  influence  of  local  chiefs,  may 
result  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  defensive  power  of 
the  country ;  and  the  dommion,  to  which  HabibuUah 
Khan  has  peacefully  succeeded,  may  prove  much  more 
accessible  to  external  attack  by  Russian  policy  than  it 
was  before  his  father's  accession.  Its  safety  now  must 
depend  much  more  than  formerly  on  the  strength  and 
loyalty  of  the  regular  forces.  If  these  were  defeated, 
widespread  confusion  would  certainly  ensue.' 

The  mountain  ranges,  deserts,  and  unproductive 
valleys,  which  constitute  the  main  portion  of  the  Amir's 
territory,  preclude  the  possibility  of  Afghanistan's  ever 
becoming  a  rich  country.  At  the  present  time  and 
for  many  years  past  the  country  has  been  in  a  state  of 

'  Yste,  "In  KhotBsaBn  and  SiEtaii,"  p.  14.  Kranse,  "Russia  in  Asia," 
ch.  z.  Skrine  and  Ro^,  "The  Heart  of  Asia,"  pp.  SOO^KM.  Thnn, 
March  &th,  1898 ;  March  12th,  1901 ;  October  20th,  November  20th, 
December  2nd,  1902  ;  Mareh  30lh,  1903.     Morning  i^«/,  August  20th,  1898. 
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insolvency,  and  depends  on  subsidies  from  Great  Britain. 
The  two  fertile  districts  of  Balkh  and  Herat  have  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  fruits, 
v^etables,  assafoetida,  and  other  drugs,  which  are 
exported  to  India.  Horses,  wool,  and  other  animal 
products  are  also  exported.  The  industries  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  province  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  and 
consist  of  silk,  produced  largely  at  Kandahar,  and  the 
manufacture  of  felts,  camels  hair,  and  postins  of  sheep- 
skin. Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  near  Kandahar, 
and  the  mines  of  Badakshan  are  famous  for  their  rubles, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones.  Copper  and 
lead  also  are  known  to  exist.  External  trade  is  carried 
on  with  India,  Central  Asia,  and  Persia. 

There  is  at  present  no  direct  trade  with  Russia, 
though  some  A^han  products  reach  Nijni -Novgorod 
via  Bokhara,  the  considerable  trade  which  formerly 
existed  having  been  stopped  by  the  policy  of  the  late 
Amir.  "  In  1895,"  according  to  Mr.  H.  Norman, 
"Afghan  exports  to  Russian  territoiy  were  of  the 
value  of  209,'0OO  roubles  and  in  1896  of  88,000  roubles; 
while  Russia  exported  to  Afghanistan  in  1895  21,000 
roubles,  and  in  1896  the  trade  had  ceased  completelv." 
Trade  is  carried  on,  though  not  so  largely  as  formerly, 
with  the  Khanates  of  Central  Asia ;  the  most  recent 
estimate  of  exports  to  Bokhara  is  about  4,800,000 
rupees,  and  the  imports  are  given  at  about  the  same 
sum.  Exports  to  India  in  1901  are  given  as  187,550 
rupees,  and  the  imports  ttova  India  as  299,051  rupees. 
The  large  transit  trade  which  formerly  passed  through 
A&hamstan  to  Central  Asia  has  now  practically  ceased, 
owmg  to  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  Russia  on  the 
Russo-Afghan  frontier.  A  duty  of  106  rupees  is  levied 
on  every  camel  load  (about  450  lb.)  of  Indian  tea 
passing  through  Kabul  to  Bokhara.  The  imposition 
of  these  duties  has  naturally  driven  Indian  tea  to  the 
sea  route,  and  it  now  reaches  Central  Asia  via  Batum, 
file  Caucasus,  and  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway. 
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The  Russian  policy  of  prohibitive  and  protective 
duties  has  fostered  the  import  of  Russian  manufactures 
in  Central  Asia  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  competitors. 
Russia  is,  in  short,  gaining  possession  of  the  whole 
trade  of  Asia  north  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  It  has  been 
ui^ed  that  our  best  means  of  recovering  the  toade 
we  have  lost  is  to  extend  our  Indian  rmlways  into 
Afghanistan.  This  of  course  is  primarily  a  political 
question  and  cannot  be  determined  on  considerations 
of  commercial  gain  alone.  But  there  are  many  who 
think  that,  even  for  purely  political  reasons,  the  policy 
of  the  "  buffer  state  "  should  be  abandoned.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Maclean,  a  former  proprietor  of  The  Bombay  Gazette, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  April  12th,  1900,  urged 
the  gaining  of  a  better  firantier  line  as  equally  important 
to  trade  and  empire.  "  The  buffer  policy,"  he  wrote, 
"  pursued  by  us  for  so  many  years  in  Central  Asia  has 
now  become  obsolete  and  ridiculous.  The  best  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  England  and 
Russia  is  that  the  two  empires  should  have  a 
common  frontier,  which  neither  can  cross  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  Our  whole  system  .of  poUcy  in 
Central  Asia  rests  on  the  delusion  that  the  mamtenance 
of  a  state  of  barbarism  in  Afghanistan  is  a  protection 
against  the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia,  yet  it  is  from 
Afghanistan  that  all  our  frontier  troubles  arise.  Push 
raimays  through  Afghanistan  to  Kabul  and  Kandahar, 
and  we  should  have  no  more  costly  and  fruitless  frontier 
wars."  The  dangers  of  effecting  a  junction  between 
the  Russian  and  Indian  railway  systems  have  already 
been  pointed  out.  The  advantages  of  such  a  junction, 
which  is  regarded  by  those  who  recommend  it  as 
absolutely  certain  to  come  some  day,  apart  from  the 
facilities  it  would  afford  to  trade  and  passenger  traffic, 
are  that  it  would  promote  increased  intercourse,  and 
therefore  a  better  understanding  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier,  and  that  the  military  advantages  would  be 
equal  on  both  sides,  for  England  could  send  her  troops 
to  Moscow  as   easily  as  Russia  could  send   hers  to 
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Calcutta,  a  forecast  which  cannot  but  strike  the  un- 
prqudiced  observer  as  a  little  too  optimistic.* 

8.  Chinese  Frontier  Questions 

The  policy  of  territorial  expansion,  which  its  own  in- 
teiTial  necessities  have  forced  upon  the  Russian  Empire, 
urges  it  continually  onwards.  Wherever  Russia  comes 
within  striking  distance  of  a  Power  weaker  than  herself, 
she  immediately  finds  reasons  for  disputing  the  existing 
boundary.  That  Russia  means  to  absorb  no  small  part 
of  China  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  her  action  in 
Manchuria  and  her  Railway  Conventions  both  w^ith  this 
country  and  with  China.  A  good  beginning  has  thus 
been  made  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  now  tentative  efforts  to  secure  a  footing  - 
in  the  west  are  being  actively  carried  on.  The  Pamirs 
Convention  of  1895,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
Russo- Afghan  fiontier,  did  not  define  that  of  China ; 
this  remains  still  a  matter  of  "  understanding  "  and,  as 
such,  is  always  hable  to  misunderstanding.  In  1897 
Russia  applied  to  China  for  permission  to  occupy  the 
grazing  ground  known  as  Mmuksha,  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Karakoram  Pass.  This  place  was  to  be  used 
as  a  resting-ground  for  caravans,  but,  as  it  is  out  of  the 
caravan  route  of  Russian  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  request  In  1900 
rumours  were  current  of  an  alleged  military  occupation 
by  Russia  of  the  district  of  Lake  Sarikul  (Lake  Victoria) 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pamirs.  This  occu- 
pation was  subsequently  denied,  but  at  the  time  the 
Novoe  Kremya  protested  against  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  maintained  that 
Lake  Sarikul  was  situated  entirely  outside  the  limits  of 
British  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
real  source  of  the  Oxus,  which,  according  to  the  Pamirs 
Convention,  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  British  India. 

<  Time;  April  1201,  1900.     H.  Norman,   "All  tha  Ruwms,"  p.   270. 
Stateam&n'a  Year-book,"  1902,  pp.  373-4. 
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In  1901  the  Russian  Consul  at  Kashgar  announced 
the  intention  of  Russia  to  establish  a  military  post  at 
Tagharma,  which  was  thereupon  occupied  by  the 
Chinese.  "  Sooner  or  later,"  says  Captain  Deasy, 
"  the  whole  province  of  Chinese  Turkestan  will  fall 
under  the  sway  of  Russia.  The  benevolent  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tsar  will  some  day  step  in  on  some  pretext 
to  relieve  China  of  an  unprofitable  possession,  or  to 
protect  the  natives  from  injustice  and  extortion,  or 
to  quell  an  insurrection  with  which  the  Chinese  troops 
will  be  pronounced  powerless  to  cope."  Russian  mili- 
tary posts  not  only  dominate  the  entne  Chinese  frontier, 
but  one,  called  me  Pamirski  Post,  has  actually  been 
established  on  Chinese  territory  on  the  Murghab  River 
between  Kashgar  and  Chitral. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  Russia  is  drawing 
even  inaccessible  Tibet  within  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fluence. In  1902  a  mission  from  the  Dalai  Lama  of 
Tibet  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  honourably 
received  by  the  Tsar,  and  a  treaty  between  Tibet  and 
Russia  was  said  to  have  been  concluded.  Its  provisions, 
which  were  published,  included  an  agreement  for  the 
defence  of  Tibet  by  both  Russia  and  China  in  case  of 
the  interference  of  any  third  Power;  Russia  was  to 
undertake  the  training  of  the  fighting  forces  of  Tibet 
on  a  European  system ;  while  China  was  to  develop 
the  economic  condition  of  Tibet,  and  more  especially 
its  foreign  trade.  This  treaty,  it  may  be  observed, 
followed  close  upon  a  report  from  our  political  officer 
at  Ladak,  in  which  he  lamented  the  decrease  of 
our  Indian  trade  via  Kashmir  to  Tibet  Mid  Chinese 
Turkestan  :  a  subsidiary  report  from  the  British  Agent 
at  Yarkand  showed  that  tnis  decrease  was  solely  due 
to  Russian  competition,  which  would  be  still  further 
augmented  in  strength  by  the  opening  of  the  extension 
of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  to  Andijan.  According 
to  the  trade  report  for  the  year  ending  March  81st, 
1902,  drawn  up  by  the  British  Resident  at  Kashgar, 
Russian  competition  in  Chinese  Turkestan  is  pressing 
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heavily  upon  the  cotton  trade.  "  English  goods,"  Mr. 
Macartney  says,  "are  now  restricted  to  manufactured 
cottons  in  the  form  of  muslins,  handkerchiefs,"  and 
certain  Indian  specialities.  "  In  chintz,  the  demand  for 
which  is  practicdiy  imlimited  because  it  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  everyday  clothing,  we  have  had  to  cede 
the  place  to  Russia,  whose  factories  have  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  Turkestan  with  that  class  of 
goods."  A  very  significant  passage  of  this  report  is 
that  which  stat^  that  the  balance  of  trade,  which  is  all 
in  favour  of  India,  is  made  up  by  the  exportation  of 
treasure  from  Chinese  Turkestan  to  the  value  of  about 
three  and  a  half  lakhs,  in  the  shape  of  Kussiaji  gold 
coins  and  currency  notes.  The  remedy  suggested  was 
that  British  traders  should  turn  their  attention  to  Tibet. 
The  Lama's  mission  seemed  expressly  designed  not 
only  to  prevent  this,  but  to  cut  off  Bntish  India  frvm 
its  hinterland  by  establishing  communication  between 
the  French  and  Russian  possessions  in  Tong-king  and 
Central  Asia  across  Yunnan  and  Tibet.  If  Russia 
should  succeed  in  acquiring  this  control  over  the 
Central  Asian  dependencies  of  China,  the  trade  now 
carried  on  with  them  from  India  must  inevitably 
disappear. 

Mere  loss  of  trade  would,  however,  be  the  least 
serious  of  the  evils  which  would  ensue  if  Tibet 
owed  allegiance  to  Russia  instead  of  China.  The 
pohtico-rehgious  power  of  I^amaistic  Buddhism,  of 
which  Lhasa  is  the  centre,  is  felt  all  along  the  north- 
eastern borderland  of  India,  and  under  Russian  tutelage 
it  would  enjoy  "  an  amount  of  material  support  which 
it  has  long  ceased  to  derive  from  its  allegiance  to 
Pekin."  With  Tibet  a  Russian  dependency,  another 
avenue  to  India  would  be  laid  open  and  further  expen- 
diture on  frontier  defences  would  become  imperatively 
necessary.  Even  if  the  idea  of  direct  invasion  by  way 
of  Tibet  may  be  dismissed  as  a  groundless  fear,  there  are 
other  ways,  less  direct,  in  which  Russia  could  make 
her  ascendency  in  Tibet  extremely  prejudicial  to  our 
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interests  in  those  native  states  of  the  north-east,  over 
which  we  now  exercise  a  limited  control.  Kashmir, 
Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan,  are  states  'n4iose  attitude 
towards  us  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  position 
in  India,  With  Nepal,  for  example,  our  main  concern 
is  as  a  recruiting-ground  for  our  Indian  army,  sixteen 
battalions  of  which  are  composed  entirely  of  Gurkhas. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Russia  would  permit 
this  splendid  fighting  material  to  be  withdrawn  year 
after  year  from  any  territory  over  which  she  had 
acquired  any  degree  of  control.^ 


4.  Persian  Questions 

Russian  statesmen  of  the  last  century  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  commercial  advantages  which 
trade  with  Persia  might  afford.  They  found,  how- 
ever, very  little  demand  for  anything  the  West 
could  supply,  and  such  demand  as  existed  seemed  to 
be  adequately  supplied  by  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  position 
of  affairs,  Russia  set  defanitely  to  work  to  reverse  it. 
The  annexation  of  the  Khanates  and  Merv  and  the 
occupation  of  Trans-Caspia  put  her  in  possession  of  a 
frontier  which  marched  for  500  miles  with  that  of 
Persia,  and  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Caspian 
Railway  enabled  her  to  dominate  the  entire  provmce 
of  Khorassan.     In  1869  the  Caspian  Sea  was  converted 

f  Tactically  into  a  Russian  lake.  No  ships  flying  the 
'ersian  flag  are  allowed  upon  it;  none  but  Russian 
companies  may  navigate  it,  and  the  Russian  fortresses 
of  Ashadura,  ChikisHiar,  and  Krasnovodsk,  border  its 
southern  shore.  The  transport  of  goods  by  sea  was 
thus    secured    to   Russia.      There    still    remained    an 

■  Kmnee,  "Ros^ia  in  Asia,"  pp.  306,  315.  Deaey,  "In  Tibet  and 
Chineae  Torkeeton,"  pp.  354-6.  Timu,  Juituu?  20th,  1899 ;  Metrch  26tfa, 
2»th,  June  28th,  1901;  AprC  Uth,  1903.  Globe,  September  19th, 
October  2fith,  1902.  V.  Cbirol,  "The  Middle  EoHtem  Question,"  p.  366. 
For  farther  d«velopmente  see  CcmclunoD,  mad  for  recent  dei^fttoDM  (M 
Appendix. 
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interval  of  220  miles  between  the  coast  and  the  capital, 
and  through  this  Russia  undertook  to  construct  a 
carriage  road. 

This  road  was  to  replace  a  caravan  track  over 
the  Elburz  Mountains,  along  which  a  heavy  trade 
annually  passed,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Kharzan  Heights,  was  by  no  means  so  extensive 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  concession  for  the  road — 
the  only  road  available  for  wheeled  traffic  in  Persia — 
was  granted  to  a  Russian  firm  in  1898,  construction 
was  begun  in  1897,  and  the  road  opened  for  traffic 
in  1899.  The  concession  included  a  branch  from 
Khazvin  to  Hamadan,  not  yet  surveyed.  A  part  of 
the  work — that  is,  some  90  miles  of  level  road  on  the 
plain  between  Kazvin  and  Teheran — had  already  been 
constructed  by  a  Persian  company,  and  was  bought 
up  by  the  Russians.  When  the  whole  affair  passed 
into  Russian  hands,  this  existing  road  was  improved, 
and  the  difficult  task  of  constructing  a  new  highway, 
rising  in  places  to  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  was  oegun. 
The  cost,  which  is  stated  to  be  at  least  £800,000,  has 
been  defrayed  entirely  by  Russian  money.  "  Con- 
trolled though  it  be  ostensibly  by  a  private  company, 
it  is  no  secret  that  it  could  never  have  been  con- 
structed and  could  not  be  maintained  without  generous 
assistance  from  the  Russian  State."  The  amount  of 
the  subsidy  given  by  the  Russian  Government  is  said 
to  be  £170,000.  "  Persia  has  not  contributed  a 
penny  towards  it,  though  a  few  Persians  are  under- 
stood to  hold  shares  in  the  company.  .  .  .  But  Russia, 
none  the  less,  gets  value  for  her  money.  Not  only 
does  the  road  serve  the  ends  of  Russian  commercial 
policy,  which  is  almost  openly  directed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  ■  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  trade  of 
Northern  Persia,  but  is  in  itself  a  splendid  and  per- 
fectly legitimate  advertisement  for  Russian  influence. 
Russia  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  every  document 
drawn  up  m  connection  witli  transportation  on  the 
road.     The  names  of  all  the  stations  figure  conspicu- 
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ously  in  Russian  characters.  The  barriers  at  which 
the  Russian  company  levies  its  tolls  are  in  the  hands 
of  Russian  officials.  The  Russians  have  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road,  and  all  the  gangs  employed  on 
the  road  are  under  the  orders  of  Russian  overseers. 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  every  Persian  travelling  along 
the  main  road  from  the  north  to  the  capital  made  to 
feel  that  the  Russians  hold  the  right  of  access  to  it, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  adjoming  districts,  who 
provide  the  requisite  labour,  are  taught  to  look  up 
to  the  Russians  as  their  employers  and  their  masters." 

The  time  occupied  by  goods  travelling  by  this  route 
to  the  capital  is  from  15  to  20  days,  at  rates 
varying  from  £6  to  £8  per  ton.  British  trade  may 
reach  Teheran  by  one  of  four  principal  routes  -  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Bushire-Ispahan  route,  the 
Baghdad- Kermanshah  route,  and  the  new  route  via 
Moharamerah,  the  Karun  River,  and  the  Ahwaz-Ispahan 
road ;  or  it  may  take  the  Black  Sea  route,  and  enter 
Persia  via  Trebizond  and  Tabriz.  The  rates  on  any 
of  these  routes  are  from  £l8  to  £28  per  ton,  the 
time  of  actual  transit  across  Persia  70  to  80  days, 
while  the  total  length  of  the  journey  from  Englajid 
to  Teheran  averages  six  or  seven  months.  The 
position  of  vantage  which  Russia  holds  is,  therefore, 
plainly  apparent,  especially  as  regards  the  north.  At 
one  time  Great  Bntain  nad  a  firm  hold  upon  this 
trade,  for  large  quantities  of  British  goods  reached 
Persia  through  Russian  Caucasia.  The  Russians  first 
checked  this  trade  by  prohibitive  customs  duties,  and 
then  followed  up  their  action  by  the  construction  of 
the  road  which  has  placed  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
of  northern  Persia  in  their  hands.  British  trade  with 
Teheran  and  the  north  generally  has  declined  rapidly 
during  the  last  three  years  (see  p.  546),  and  even  farther 
south  Russia  is  gaining  what  Great  Britain  loses. 

Whether,  in  spite  of  this  accession  of  trade,  the 
Resht-Teheran  road  is  a  profitable  concern  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  is  still  an  open  question. 
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Unless  the  road  were  destined  to  become  a  source  of 
profit,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  it  serves,  as 
Russia  has  many  other  routes  whereby  to  move  troops 
into  the  Persiim  plain  if  occasion  arose.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  tolls  levied  do  not  defray  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  that  the  road  is  required  for  otiier 
purposes  than  those  of  commerce.  The  special  cor- 
respondent of  The  MorTiing  Post,  in  the  articles  on 
the  subject  of  Persia  which  appeared  in  the  autumn 
of  1902,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  large  sum 
expended  by  the  Russian  Government  was  entirely 
unremunerative.  *'  Trade  between  Teheran  and  Russia 
has  certainly  been  fecihtated  in  winter  time  by  the 
new  road,  but  the  cost  of  transport,  so  far  from  being 
made  cheaper,  is  now  at  least  10  per  cent,  dearer  than 
it  was  before  the  road  was  made.  .  .  .  That  Russian 
trade  owes  its  recent  advance  to  this  new  means  of 
communication  is  more  than  doubtful.  An  obvious 
theory,  of  course,  is  that  the  road  was  built  for 
strategical  purposes,  and  is  the  forenmner  of  fi  light 
railway  for  which  the  track  has  been  surveyed,  and 
by  which  an  army  coips  could  easily  move  upon  the 
Persian  capital."  Russia,  however,  has  other  am  easier 
modes  by  which  to  enter  Persia,  if  such  were  her 
desire.  The  way  lies  open  aU  along  the  frontier,  of 
Khorassan,  and  the  road  to  Tabriz  from  Erivan  presents 
fewer  difficulties  than  the  Resht-Teheran  road,  whicli 
in  places  is  a  mere  ledge  cut  in  the  mountain  side, 
with  a  steep  wall  of  rock  on  one  side  and  a  precipice 
on  the  other. 

The  advantage  aimed  at  by  Russia  when  she  spent 
her  money  so  freely  on  this  road  was  less  material, 
but  not  less  real,  than  either  of  those  above  mentioned. 
She  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  aimed  simply  at  an  increase 
of  prestige.  To  secure  more  and  more  concessitms 
for  road-making,  or  anything  else,  to  have  the  right 
to  station  her  toll-collectors  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
Persian  capital — these  are  the  advantages  on  which 
Russia  has  been  willing  to  spend  so  lavishly,  and  who  ■ 

34 
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can  say  that  her  policy  is  mistaken,  since  it  is  true 
in  statecraft  as  in  war  that  he  who  owns  the  roads 
owns  the  country  ?  The  carriage  service  is  in  the 
hands  of  Persian  contractors,  whose  vehicles,  animals, 
and  drivers  are  all  as  bad  as  can  be,  while  accidents  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  contractors  complain  that, 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  rates  they  charge,  they  are  running 
the  road  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Russians 
intend  to  relieve  them  of  their  contract  and  work  the 
road  with  an  exclusively  Russian  staff.' 

The  revenue  of  Persia,  which  in  1877  reached 
£2,000,000,  is  estimated  at  the  present  time  at  about 
£1,500,000  sterling.  The  lack  of  funds  is  due  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  The  inland  revenue  of 
Persia  is  drawn  mainly  from  the  land  tax,  which  has 
for  years  been  fixed  locally  at  a  certain  rate.  Conse- 
quently as  the  price  of  silver  fell,  the  revenue  decreased 
at  a  rate  which  could  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
increased  exactions.  The  population  has  during  the 
same  time  increased,  and  the  national  expenditure  is 
considerable ;  for  though  scarcely  anything  is  allotted 
to  public  works,  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  which 
is  stated  to  be  wholly  worthless,  accounts  for  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  disbursements,  and  the 
Court  and  Pension  hst  absorbs  the  rest.  Small,  however, 
as  the  actual  revenue  is,  it  is  decreasing,  and  the  only 
way  of  procuring  money  open  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment is  by  foreign  loans.  In  1898  the  Shah  tried  to 
raise  a  loan  in  England  on  the  security  of  the  Persian 
customs  in  the  Gulf  Ports.  .  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
refused  to  grant  it  except  on  condition  of  the  immediate 
control  of  the  customs  by  Great  Britain ;  and  Lord 
Cranbome  in  January  1902  defended  his  course  of 
action,  on  the  ground  that  the  security  offered  was 
inadequate — in  &ct,  was  not  "such  as  business  men 
would  lend  money  upon." 

'  "  Psrliunentary  D«lwtra,"  voL  ci.,  pp.  &7B-&.  "  Stateaman's  year- 
book," 1902,  p.  931.  rimM,  October  20th,  1902.  if ormng  Po»t,  Octaher  Uth, 
1902.     Daii/  MoU,  August  16th,  1808. 
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Whether  or  not  this  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
negotiation  cannot  be  known,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
Kussia  lent  all  her  influence  to  oppose  the  loan,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  becoming  herself  the  creditor  of 
Persia  on  no  better  security  than  that  which  we  had 
rejected.  In  1900  the  Russian  Banque  des  PrSts  at 
Teheran — now  called  the  Banque  d'Escompte  de  Perse — 
issued  a  Persian  loan  of  £2,250,000  sterling  at  5  per  cent. 
The  security  was  the  revenue  of  the  customs  except 
those  of  the  province  of  Ears  and  the  Gulf  Ports ; 
but  further  conditions  were  imposed  which  secured  to 
Russia  a  firm  hold  over  the  fiscw  future  of  the  country. 
The  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  to  be  devoted  (1)  to 
the  repayment  of  the  balance  of  the  British  loan  con- 
tracted m  1892,  which  was  effected  in  1900 ;  and  (2) 
to  redeeming  the  indebtedness  of  the  Persian  Treasury 
to  the  two  other  foreign  banks  in  Teheran,  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia  (British),  and  the  International  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Moscow,  a  private  Russian  firm. 
Persia  was  fiirther  prohibited  fix>m  contracting  new 
loans  with  any  foreign  country,  except  with  the  consent 
of  Russia,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  Loan  Bank 
of  Persia  is  practically  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Russia,  the  director  of  the  bank  being  the  nominee  and 
confidential  agent  of  M.  de  Witte,  and  corresponding 
directly  with  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
the  loan  is  therefore  for  aU  intents  and  purposes  a 
Government  one. 

The  objects  mentioned  above  probably  exhausted 
the  greater  part  of  the  loan ;  at  any  rate,  the  Persian 
Government  found  itself  obliged  to  apply  in  the 
following  year  (1901)  for  a  second  loan.  Very  little 
is  known  as  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement ;  the  sum 
required  was  stated  to  be  £1,250,000  sterling,  and  was 
believed  to  be  lent  on  the  same  security  as  before,  with 
the  additional  proviso  that  the  ten  years  during  which 
Persia  was  not  to  contract  any  foreign  loan  should  be 
extended  to  twelve.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  vanished 
nith  the  same  rapidity  and  with  the   same  lack  of 
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visible  effect  as  the  former,  and  in  1902  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  Shah,  during  his  stay  in  Russia  on  his  way 
back  from  England,  managed  to  arrange  yet  another 
loan  of  over  £2,000,000  sterling.  The  customs  under 
the  new  Belgian  administration  are  bringing  in  nearly 
half  as  much  again  as  they  formerly  produced,  so  that 
with  economy  Persia  might  succeed  m  paying  oflF  the 
Russian  loan.  Retrenchment  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  policy  of  the  present  Shah,  who  has  squandered  a 
great  part  of  the  treasure,  once  estimated  at  £4,000,000, 
amassed  by  his  &ther.  The  financial  position  of  the 
country  is  therefore  not  an  enviable  one.  It  must 
repay  the  existing  Russian  loan  before  it  can  borrow 
from  any  other  country,  but  unless  it  borrows  from 
some  other  country  it  cannot  pay  oflF  the  loan. 

"  It  is  often  assumed  in  England  that  the  financial 
policy  by  which  Russia  has  reduced  Persia  to  this  state 
of  dependence  upon  the  Russian  Treasury  is  directed 
solely  towards  building  up  her  political  ascendemcy. 
If  that  were  so,  those  who  contend  that  her  political 
ascendency  is  not  detrimental  to  British  interests  would 
be  justified  in  regarding  it  with  indifference.  But  this 
assumption  ignores  another  equally  important  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  financial  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  Persia  certainly  promotes  the  ends 
which  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  may 
be  specially  supposed  to  have  in  view ;  but  it  is 
immediately  inspired  and  controlled  by  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  it  is  directed  towards  build- 
ing up  the  commercial  supremacy  quite  as  much  as  the 
political  supremacy  of  Russia  in  Northern  Persia."' 

A  branch  of  the  Banque  des  Pr^ts  de  Perse  has 
recently  been  established  at  Tabriz.  The  business  of 
this  branch  wUl  be  carried  on  with  the  object  of 
benefiting,  encouraging,  and  protecting  Russiui  trade 
in  all  parts  of  Persia,  and  will  be  looked  after  by 

nma,  October  25tb,  November  2Dt}i,  1002  ;  Februar}'  20th  (dated),  19a3. 
■       'ytgf,  October  3rd,  1902.     "  Statesman's  Year-book,"  IS"" 
Office  Reports,''  Annual  Series,  No.  2,685,  p.  la 


Morning  PogI,  October  3rd,  1902.  "  Statesman's  Year-book,"  1902,  p.  i 
"Foreicii  Office  Reports,''  Annual  Series,  No.  2,685,  p.  la  V.  Chi 
"  Middle  Eastern  Question,"  p.  S6. 
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eighteen  agencies.  *'  It  is  said  to  be  connected,  if  not 
actually  affiliated,  with  the  Russian  Nadejdna  Company 
of  transports,  and  its  efforts  therefore  wUl  include  the 
obtaining  of  a  road  concession.  It  will  make  advances 
to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  to  merchants  dealing  in 
Russian  products,  and  especially  to  the  native  exporters 
of  dried  fruit,  against  the  delivery  of  their  merchandise ; 
whilst  its  official  standing  will  enable  it  to  obtain 
bounties  on  Russian  exports,  or  even  the  increase  of 
existing  drawbacks." 

A  secret  circular  issued  to  the  press  in  1902  pro- 
hibited newspapers  to  mention  "  the  despatch  of  agents 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  Persia  and  the  results 
of  their  missions."  Similar  restrictions  have  since  been 
placed  on  the  publication  of  news  r^arding  the  part 
played  by  the  Russian  Government  in  the  construction 
of  ways  of  communication  in  Persia. 

The  collection  of  customs  duties  in  Persia  was 
formerly  farmed  out  to  individuals,  and  the  revenue 
which  resulted  from  this  system  was  considerably  less 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  had  a  uniform  method  pre- 
vailed. By  the  Treaty  of  Turcomanchai  no  Russian 
imports  were  to  pay  more  than  5  per  cent,  customs  duty, 
and  the  imports  of  all  other  countries  except  Turkey 
were  subsequently  placed  on  the  same  footing.  Local 
collectors,  however,  sought  to  attract  trade  to  their 
own  port  by  offering  to  admit  goods  at  a  low  duty, 
and  hence  the  duties  imposed  were  frequently  less 
for  all  goods  than  the  maximum  rate  sanctioned  by 
treaty.  When  it  became  necessary  to  pledge  the 
customs  as  a  security  for  loans,  the  disadvantage  of 
this  system  was  obvious  ;  the  Government  therefore 
decided  to  reorganise  the  customs  administration  on 
European  lines,  and  applied  in  1898  to  Belgium,  as  a 
neutral  State,  to  supply  the  necessary  staff  of  officials. 
M.  Nans,  the  Belgian  Director-General  of  Customs, 
is  said  to  be  a  most  able  man.  "To  converse  with 
him  for  five  minutes,"  writes  Mr.  Whigham,  "is  to 
be  convinced  of  his  executive  ability  and  his  power 
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to  control  his  subordinates."  The  new  system  came 
into  force  on  March  21st,  Z899,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  the  customs  revenue, 
a  fact  which  sufficiently  proves  the  superiority  of  the 
new  administration.  The  fact  that  Russia  has  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  well  to  the  customs  duties,  which 
form  the  security  of  her  loan,  is  no  doubt  one  cause 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  reform  of  the 
system.  M.  Naus  has  levied  the  full  5  per  cent, 
duty  on  the  value  of  all  imports  and  exports  at 
every  port  and  land  frontier  station,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  abolished  the  old  irregular  octnd  and 
transit  dues. 

No  complete  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
customs  has  yet  been  published;  "The  Statesman's 
Year-book  "  for  1902,  quoting  figures  obtained  from  the 
customs  administration,  estimated  the  net  revenue 
derived  from  receipts  for  customs  for  1900-1  as 
£820,000,  as  against  little  more  than  three-fifths 
of  that  sum  under  the  fanning  system,  and  that  for 
1901-2  at  £430,000.  There  are,  however,  reasons,  as 
will  be  seen,  for  believing  that  these  figures  con- 
siderably under-estimate  the  true  returns.  They  were 
criticised  in  the  press  at  the  time,  and  the  "Year-book" 
for  1908,  while  giving  the  total  value  of  the  imports, 
is  sUent  on  the  amount  of  revenue  produced.  The 
port  of  Mohammerah,  although  it  is  not  strictly 
speaking  a  Gulf  Port,  nor  in  the  province  of  Pars, 
was  not  included  among  the  ports  which  were 
assigned  as  security  for  the  Russian  loan,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  Government  may  insist  on  its 
exclusion  from  the  terms  of  the  new  Russian  Loan 
Agreement.  The  importance  of  the  Karun  port  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  grasped  by  anybody  at  the  time 
the  loan  was  arranged,  but  it  has  great  possibilities, 
standing  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  the  Ahwaz-Ispahan 
route,  which  may  develop  into  a  highway  of  commerce, 
and  close  to  the  place  where  the  pipe  line  would 
terminate,  which  the  new  English  Ou  Company  pro- 
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pose  to  lay  through  Luristan.  For  every  reason 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that  Mohammerah  should  be 
recognised  as  a  Gulf  Port  and  not  permitted  to  become 
subject  to  the  mortgage  clause  of  the  Russian  loan. 
The  position  of  ascendency  which  Russia  holds  in 
Persia  may  at  any  moment  enable  her  to  manipulate 
the  administration  of  the  customs  to  her  own 
advantage  and  to  the  detriment  of  her  foreign  rivals. 
It  is  significant  that  in  November  1901,  when  M. 
Naus  was  urging  fiscal  reforms  upon  the  Persian 
Government,  "  he  recommended  them  explicitly  as  a 
necessary  preliminaiy  to  the  revision  of  the  Russo- 
Persian  Treaty  of  Turcomanchai  and  an  increase  of 
the  general  taiiflF." 

In  December  1902  the  Persian  Government  decided, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Belgian  experts,  to  initiate  this 
scheme  of  fiimncial  refonn.  The  Kiihusche  Zdtung  of 
December  27th  announced  the  arrival  at  Teheran  of 
thiriy  Belgians  who  had  come  to  exercise  supervision 
over  the  administration.  The  new  Customs  Tariff 
thus  drawn  up,  superseding  the  Treaty  of  Turcomanchai, 
was  ratified  on  December  27th,  1902,  and  published 
on  February  14th,  1908.  The  former  5  per  cent  ud 
valorem  dutjr  on  imports  is  replaced  by  specific  duties, 
and  the  majority  of  Persian  export  duties  abolished. 
The  Times  correspondent  at  Moscow,  writing  on 
March  20th,  stated  that  the  Russian  press  regarded 
the  new  treaty  as  quite  as  much  a  poUtical  victory  for 
Russia  as  a  commercial  gain.  "  The  importance  of 
the  victory  which  Russia  has  scored  in  carrying  this 
treaty  against  the  interested  opposition  of  the  other 
Powers  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  now  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  Russian  influence  in  Persia,  but  also  in 
the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  extent  of  Russian  authority 
in  Turkey.  The  consent  of  Turkey  was  indispensable 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  since  Persia  had  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Porte,  which  admitted 
goods  from  Turkey  on  a  customs  charge  of  6  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.     The  Russo-Persian  Treaty   considerably 
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augments  the  charges  upon  such  goods  as  are  produced 
by  other  Powers  for  s^e  in  Persia,  and  these  would 
have  been  protected  by  the  most-favoured -nation  clause, 
if  Turkey  had  not  been  brought  to  consent  to  the 
abolition  of  her  treaty  with  Persia,  and  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  new  arrangement" 

Thus  Hussia,  in  the  passing  of  the  treaty,  has 
shown  her  predominating  mfluence  both  in  Persia  and 
in  Turkey.  Lord  Lansdowne,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  May  5th,  1908,  said :  "  It  was  suggested 
that  the  recent  revision  was  not  to  the  interests  of 
British  commerce.  .  .  .  As  matters  now  stood  all  we 
could  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Persitui  Government 
was  tiie  most'favoured-nation  clause,  and  that  we  had 
got.  But  they  all  knew  it  was  not  very  difficult  so  to 
adjust  the  tariff  that,  whilst  it  was  in  its  appearance 
equal  in  its  operation,  it  really  in  effect  discnminated 
against  some  nations,  and  therefore  he,  for  one,  was  not 
satisfied  that  this  country  should  have  to  be  content 
with  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Persia.  It  was  the  subject  of  negotiations  at  this 
moment,  and  he  had  every  hope  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  under 
which,  instead  of  the  existing  tariff  arrangements  made 
between  Persia  and  other  Powers  without  reference  to 
■the  effect  upon  us,  "we  should  be  in  a  position  to  have 
arrangements  of  our  own  which  would  give  us  the  right 
of  insisting,  whenever  Persia  attemptM  to  touch  her 
tariff,  that  British  interests  should  be  specially  con- 
sidered. .  .  .  He  hoped  as  time  went  on  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  make  further  progress  in  the 
assertion  and  predominance  of  British  mterests."  The 
special  arrangements  from  which  Lord  Lansdowne  hoped 
so  much  resulted  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Commercial 
Treaty,  signed  on  February  9th,  1908,  which,  as  Mr. 
Chirol  says,  "merely  gives  a  British  imprimatur  to  the 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  commercial  rSmme  of  Persia, 
which  Russia  had  extorted  from  the  Shah  s  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  Russian  interests  in  the  struggle  be- 
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tween  this  country  and  Russia  for  the  Persian  markets." 
The  new  treaty  is,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants  well  able 
to  judge  of  its  effect,  likely  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
our  trade  with  Persia,  which  is  lai^ly  an  Anglo- Indiwi 
trade,  and  will  therefore  injure  the  inter^ts  of  India  as 
well  as  those  of  Great  Britain.^ 

In  1890  a  secret  protocol  was  drawn  up  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  which  provides  that  no  foreign  Power 
is  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  constructing  railways  in 
Persia  for  a  specified  term  of  years.  1900  was  the  date 
originally  named  as  the  year  when  the  concession  was 
to  lapse,  unless  railway  building  were  begun  prior  to 
that  date.  Russia  at  that  time  was  fuUy  occupied  with 
the  construction  of  the  Siberian  and  Trans-Caspian  Rail- 
ways, and  was  obviously  unable  to  enter  upon  new 
undertakings.  These  great  enterprises  are  now  com- 
pleted ;  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  is  brought  up  to  the 
confines  of  Persia,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  fresh  railway 
projects.  Accordingly,  as  a  condition  of  the  Ijoan 
Agreement  of  1900,  it  was  stipulated  that  an  extension 
of  time  should  be  granted  up  to  1905,  or  possibly  up  to 
1910,  for  as  no  details  are  positively  known,  it  is  probable 
that  the  loan  of  1902  involved  some  fresh  concession  on 
the  subject.  The  existence  of  this  agreement  is  not 
officially  recognised ;  it  has  never  been  communicated  to 
the  British  Government,  and  when  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  was  questioned  in  the  House  in 
April  1899  as  to  its  existence  and  the  permission 
granted  to  Russia  to  guard  her  lines  of  railway  with 
Russian  troops,  he  was  only  able  to  say  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  concession  had  been  acquired. 

So  fiir  Russia  has  done  nothing  to  justify  her  title 
to  be  the  exclusive  constructor  of  railways  in  Persia, 
but  it  is  believed  that  a  line  is  contemplated  which, 
starting  from  Askabad  on  the  Trans-Caspian,  wiU  run 
wa   Birjand    and    Kirman   to   Bunder  Abbas  on  the 

'  Time»,  November  10th,  June  20tli,  December  30th,  1902  ;  March  18th 
and  26th,  May  Gth,  1003.  MorrUng  PMt,  Augtut  22nd,  1902,  Dailu 
Ckrmick,  May  Gth,  1903.  Board  of  Trade  JourTtal,  May  6th,  190a  V. 
Cliirol,  "The  Middle  Eestem  Question,"  ch.  viii. 
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Persian  Gulf,  together  with  a  branch  line  from  Birjand 
to  Nasirabad  in  Sistan.  The  construction  of  this  line 
appears  designed  to  give  Russia  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  this  manner  to  connect  the  shipping  port 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  with  her  own  Trans-Caspian  line. 
This  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  her  in  aU  respects ; 
it  would  secure  another  commercial  port  on  an  ice-free 
ocean,  and  doubtless  would  lead  to  the  closing  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  all  but  Russian  trade,  making  it  as 
completely  a  Russian  lake  as  the  Caspian  Sea  already 
is ;  it  would  place  Persia  wholly  under  her  domination, 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  it  would  enable  Russia  to 
control  the  roads  to  Herat  and  provide  her  with  a 
southern  approach  to  India.  The  existence  of  this 
scheme  first  became  matter  of  common  knowledge  in 
England  in  1898,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  definite 
information  from  authentic  sources  the  Government  has 
only  been  able  to  make  representations  from  time  to 
time  on  the  subject.  Lord  Cranbome,  however,  stated 
in  January  1902,  and  Lord  Lansdownc  in  1908,  in  words 
which  may  be  well  understood  as  referring  to  this  scheme, 
that  Great  Britain  would  continue  to  maintain  that 
position  of  ascendency  in  the  Persian  Gulf  which  must 
be  considered  as  essential  to  her  interests.  Professor 
Vamb^ry,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Zeit  in 
January  1908,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Russia  still 
continued  to  cherish  the  idea  of  connecting  Bunder 
Abbas  by  rail  with  the  Trans-Caspian,  but  was  not  likely 
to  execute  the  project  if  it  involved  a  breach  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain. 

A  second  railway  scheme,  less  pregnant  with  danger 
to  our  Indian  possessions,  but  no  less  fraught  with 
peril  to  British  trade,  is  that  which  proposes  to  connect 
Bunder  Abbas  and  the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad  by  a  line 
passing  through  Julfa,  Tabriz,  Hamadan,  and  Ispahan, 
with  a  branch  line  to  Teheran.  It  was  reported  in  1900 
that  a  concession  for  such  a  line  had  been  granted  to  a 
Russian  syndicate,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  line 
as  fiir  as  Tabriz  would  be  assisted  by  a  subsidy  fr<om 
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the  Russian  Government.  The  line  is  considered  to 
be  quite  a  practicable  one,  as  it  follows  a  very  ancient 
trade  route,  along  which  ^  heavy  goods  are  at  present 
conveyed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  north.  The 
length  of  the  projected  line  was  1,800  miles,  and  the 
estimated  cost  150,000,000  roubles.  The  writer  of  an 
article  in  The  Quarterly  Bemew  for  January  1902  is  of 
opinion  that  both  these  schemes  are  too  large  to  be  at 
present  practicable,  and  suggests  a  third  which  seems  to 
oflFer  more  immediate  advantages.  "  It  is  probable," 
he  writes,  "  that  the  first  Russian  railway  in  Persia  will 

Proceed  from  the  Azerbaijan  frontier  to  Teheran.  .  .  . 
t  would  be  connected  with  the  Russian  railway  system 
in  Trans-Caucasia.  Both  commercially  and  for  strategic 
purposes  this  line  would  be  in  every  way  superior  to 
one  connecting  with  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway.  It 
would  start  fr^m  Erivan  and  would  reach  Tabriz  by 
way  of  Khoi,  where  it  would  pick  up  the  traffic  of 
the  Erzeroum-Trebizond  caravan  route. 

When  the  rumour  about  the  renewal  of  the  Russian 
railway  concession  began  at  first  to  be  current,  Persia 
was  asked  by  Engird  to  give  assurances  that  she 
would  not  ^ant  concessions  which  might  injiure  British 
interests.  The  Persian  Government  tSen  engaged  that 
they  would  not  give  any  concession  to  foreigners  for  the 
south  of  Persia  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
England.  But  there  is,  it  would  appear,  some  ambiguity 
as  to  what  is  denoted  by  "  south " ;  as  understood  in 
Persia,  the  word  signifies  only  the  provinces  of  Shiraz 
and  Kirman,  whereas  in  England  Southern  Persia  is 
understood  to  include  these  provinces,  together  with 
Ispahan,  Luristan,  and  some  minor  governments. 
AppUcations  for  more  detailed  information  on  the 
subject  have  hitherto  received  only  the  most  indefinite 
replies.  The  one  railway  at  present  in  existence  in 
Persia  ts  that  connecting  Teheran  with  Shah-Abdul- 
Azim,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  enterprise  is 
the  property  of  a  Belgian  company,  but  the  capita, 
was  largely  subscribed  by  Russian  capitalists,  and  tiie 
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general  opinion  is  that,  but  for  their  support,  the 
undertaking  would  have  long  ago  failed.* 

The  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  trade  statistics 
in  Persia  has  been  enlarged  upon  in  every  consular 
report  and  other  publication  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated.  When,  however,  "The  Statesman's  Year- 
book "  for  1902  published  figures  obtained  from  the 
new  Belgian  administration,  it  was  supposed  that 
at  last  something  safe  had  been  secured.  But  Mr. 
AVTiigham,  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Morvins 
Past,  challenged  the  figures  there  given,  and  showra 
conclusively  that  the  felling-off  in  British  trade  was 
not  nearly  so  serious  as  it  was  made  to  appear.  "  The 
Statesman's  Year-book"  gave  the  total  trade  of 
Persia  for  the  year  1900-1  as  £8,000,000,  an  increase 
of  only  £500,000  over  Lord  Curzon's  estimate  for  1889. 
Of  this  sum  £4,501,000  (56-8  per  cent)  falls  to  Russia, 
and  £1,920,000  (24  per  cent.)  to  Great  Britain.  The 
amount  of  Russian  imports,  as  given  in  the  same 
table,  was  £2,858,000  (or  559  per  cent.),  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  was  £1,400,000  (or  274  per  cent.).  But, 
as  Mr.  Whigham  pointed  out,  these  figures  are  evidently 
incomplete ;  they  are  no  doubt  accurate  as  fiu-  as  they 
go,  but  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  for  no 
complete  rMnart  has  yet  been  published  by  the  customs 
administration.  The  year  in  question  was,  moreover, 
the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  it  came  into  fuU  working  order  aU  at  once. 

Mr.  Whigham,  arguing  fix>m  the  returns  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  Consular  Reports  (which  gave  the  total 
trade  in  British  and  British  Indian  goods  as  £1,500,000) 
and  from  personal  observation,  and  adding  in  the  re- 
turns, for  goods  entering  Persia  -uia  Mohammerah,  the 
Kermanshah  route,  and  by  way  of  Trebizond,  arrived 
at  a  total  of  not  less  than  £2,750,000  for  the  value  of 
British  and  British  Indian  imports  into  Persia,  instead 

'  Timet,  Janou?  17th,  Febnurf  2nd,  1003.  Dmh/  ffewt,  Febrnarr  14th, 
1800.  Morning  Pott,  Sepberober  10th,  1898  ;  October  3rd,  1902.  Daify  MaU, 
FekruMT  12th,  1900.  *' Parliamentary  Debates,"  April  18th,  18a0.  Sjkes, 
"Ten  Thouaaiid  Miles  In  Persia,"  p.  4dl.     Quatierlg  RevietB,  ifanuary  1902. 
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of  £1,400,000  quoted  above.  "Then  it  follows  that 
Russia,  instead  of  possessing  55*9  per  cent,  of  the 
import  trade,  has  not  more  than  44*4  per  cent ; 
while  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  still  hold 
42-4  per  cent."  The  author  of  the  article  in  The 
Quarterly  Review  for  January  1902,  who  at  first 
accepted  the  figures  of  "  The  Statesman's  Year-book," 
subsequently  so  far  concurred  in  this  conclusion  as  to 
state,  leaving  actual  tests  of  figures  aside  and  speaking  as 
a  traveller  in  Persia,  "that  of  the  imports  into  Persia,  the 
British  and  the  Russian  Empires  hold  at  present  about 
equal  shares,  so  far  as  value  is  concerned."  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  figures  as  given  m  the 
Consular  Reports  for  1902  (published  July  1908).  The 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  here  given  as 
£6,500,000  sterling,  of  which  £8,750,000  represented 
imports  and  £2,750,000  exports.  The  great  bulk  of 
this  trade  was  with  Great  Britain  and  India.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  French  Legation  at  Teheran,  in  a 
report  to  his  Government  deaUng  with  the  same?  period, 
estimated  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Persia  by  all  firon- 
tiers  as  £8,598,000,  of  which  £5,500,000  were  imports 
and  £3,000,000  exports.  The  share  of  the  British 
Empire  was  estimated  at  88  per  cent,  and  that  of 
Russia  at  41  per  cent  If  the  trade  of  Mohammerah 
and  the  Karun  River,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
British,  be  added,  the  total  of  British  trade  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  Russia.  In 
1902  the  trade  of  this  distnct  was  considerably  lower 
than  usual,  owing  to  a  faUing-oflf  in  the  harvest,  and 
only  reached  a  total  of  £269,000,  as  compared  witli 
£383,000  in  1901.  This  view  is,  however,  modified  by 
the  statement  that  "  Russian  imports  have  increased  in 
far  greater  proportion  during  the  last  ten  years  than  has 
been  the  case  with  those  from  the  British  Empire  ... 
but  much  of  the  apparent  increase  is  owing  to  uie  mudi 
more  accurate  records  kept  by  the  Belgians  as  regards 
goods  entering  from  the  norUi." 

In  the  north   it  would  appear  that  Russian  trade 
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is  undoubtedly  increasing,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  increase  is  a  natural  one,  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  Russian  merchants  and  improved  means 
of  communication,  or  whether  it  may  not  largely  be 
ascribed  to  the  system  of  bounties  and  special  freight 
charges  up  to  the  frontier  pursued  by  the  Russian 
Government.  For  instance,  according  to  Mr.  Whigham 
{Mormns  Post,  September  7th,  1902),  a  drawback  of 
5"40  rouoles  per  pood,  or  £85  per  ton,  is  allowed  on 
all  cotton  goods  exported  from  Russia  into  Persia. 
A  great  deal  of  raw  cotton  also  comes  from  Trans-Caspia, 
on  which  the  manufacturer  pays  no  duty  at  all.  The 
drawback  represents  the  amount  supposed  to  be  paid 
in  duty  on  the  raw  material ;  in  point  of  fact,  however, 
it  represents  not  the  amount  actually  paid,  but  the 
highest  duty  which  can  be  paid,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  constitutes  in  reality  a  premium. 
Even  in  the  north,  however,  the  predommancc  of 
Russia  is  by  no  means  uniform.  The  enormous  cost 
of  transport  causes  great  variation  in  the  presence  of 
Russian  goods  at  places  within  short  distances  of  one 
another.  "  Teheran,  for  instance,  is  much  more  given 
over  to  Russian  trade  than  Tabriz,  which  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Russian  frontier,  the  reason  being  that 
at  Tabriz  the  effect  of  the  Trebizond  route  is  strongly 
felt,  while  at  Teheran  it  is  not  felt  at  all." 

Among  the  imports  into  Persia  cotton  goods  hold 
the  first  place.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
cotton  piece  goods,  bleached  and  unbleached,  during 
the  period  March  1901  to  March  1902  was  £820,000, 
as  against  £496,000  in  the  preceding  period.  Dyed 
and  printed  cottons  reached  a  total  value  of  £1,516,000, 
compared  with  £859,000  in  1900-1.  The  greater 
part  of  the  whole  quantity  imported  was  supphed  by 
Great  Britain,  hut  in  dyed  and  printed  goods  Russian 
competition  pressed  very  closely  on  England,  the 
northern  markets  showing  a  decided  preference  for 
the  Russian  article.  Sugar,  the  consumption  of  which 
is  very  large  and  general  owing  to  the  Persian  love 
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of  sweetmeats,  occupies  the  second  place  among  the 
articles  of  import.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  sugar  imported 
is  Russian,  the  markets  of  the  north  are  supplied 
exclusively  hy  Russian  refineries,  and  Russian  sugar, 
favoured  by  large  export  bounties,  has  completely 
ousted  French  sugar  from  Teheran,  Tauris,  and  Meshed, 
The  bounty  given  is  so  large  that  Russian  sugar  can 
be  sold  in  Meshed  for  nearly  halt  the  price  which  it 
fetches  at  Askabad  and  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
frontier.  This  system  has  entirely  stopped  the  import 
of  Indian  sugar  into  Khorassan. 

H.M.  Consul-General  for  Khorassan,  in  his  report 
for  1899,  stated  that  the  trade  in  glass  and  earthenware, 
paper,  and  matches,  which  were  all  formerly  supplied 
by  India,  has  now  passed  largely  or  entirely  into 
Russian  hands,  and  m  his  report  for  1901-2  he  says 
that  "  the  chances  of  a  lucrative  export  trade  between 
Khorassan  and  India  seem  as  remote  as  ever."  Over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  of  Khorassan  and 
Sistan  is  absorbed  by  Russia.  Raw  cotton,  raw  wool, 
hides  and  skins,  dried  fruits,  live  stock,  shawls,  carpets, 
opium,  and  certain  coloured  Persian  cloths  are  all 
l^gely  exported  to  Russia  and  find  a  good  market 
there.  It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  advantages 
of  geographical  proximity,  of  roads  which  are  practically 
Russian  property,  and  of  extraordinary  banking  facilities, 
Russian  trade  Uirjves  in  Persia.  The  relations  of  the 
Banque  d'Escompte  with  the  Russian  Treasury  not 
only  give  it  *'  special  facihties  for  manipulating  exchange 
on  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  trade^ — a  most 
important  factor  in  all  commercial  transactions — but 
the  large  profits  which  it  derives  from  its  loan  operations 
in  Persia  enable  it  to  carry  on  other  operations  which 
no  bank,  run  on  purely  business  lines,  could  possibly 
undertake.  Loans  are  made  to  Persian  customers  on 
consignments  of  goods,  so  long  as  those  goods  come 
from  Russia,  on  terms  which  simply  set  ordinary 
business  principles  at  defiance,  and  facdities  which  they 
would  find  nowhere  else  are  granted  to  new  customers 
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on  the  express  condition  that  they  shall  import  their 
merchandise  from  Russia,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  from 
Great  Britain."  With  these  facilities  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  Russian  trade  should  thrive,  but  that  it  should 
require  the  assistance  of  the  bounty  system  at  aU.^ 

The  present  relations  of  Persia,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain,  are  based  upon  a  series  of  treaties  beginning 
in  1884  and  extending  to  1888.  The  first  agreement 
of  the  series,  dated  September  5th,  1834,  and  signed 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  affirms  the  desire  of  H.M.  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Persia.  This  agreement  was  confirmed  in  1888  and 
^ain  in  1889  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between 
Count  Nessebode  and  Lord  Palmerston,  when  the 
latter  accepted  with  satisfaction  "  the  declarations  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  that  it  does  not  harbour  any 
designs  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 
India,  that  its  own  policy  with  regard  to  Persia 
remains  unchanged,  and  is  the  same  which  in  1834 
the  two  Powers  agreed  to  adopt."  On  July  2nd,  1873, 
Earl  Granville  informed  the  Persian  Grand  Vizier  of 
the  understanding  arrived  at  in  1884  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  and  commimicated  what  had 
passed  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  who  expressed 
satisfaction.  On  February  21st,  1888,  Lord  Salisbury 
requested  Sir  R.  Morier  to  ascertain  whether  the 
agreement  of  1884  and  1838  was  regarded  by  the 
Imperial  Government  as  remaining  in  full  force,  and 
on  March  12th,  1888,  he  referred  to  a  visit  fit>m  the 
Russian  Ambassador,  who  had  assured  him  that  "  the 
engagements  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
respect  and  promote  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Persian  Kingdom  have  again  been  renewed 
and  confirmed." 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  King's 
Speech,  on  January  22nd,  1902,  an   amendment  was 

'  Time*,  October  27th,  1902.  Morning  Pott,  September  7th,  1902. 
"  Foreipi  Office  Reports,"  Annual  &er\en.  Nob.  2,53ii,  2,fi21,  3,030.  "St«l»- 
inan's  Year-book,"  1002,  p.  9.11. 
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proposed  praying  that  "adequate  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  safeguardinfi;  of  the  commercial  and 
political  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in  Persia." 
The  subject  of  this  amendment  proved  the  theme  of 
an  important  debate  in  which  the  whole  question  of 
our  relations  with,  and  present  attitude  towiu^s,  Persia 
was  discussed  in  detail.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
previous  understandings  with  Russia  on  the  subject  of 
the  integrity  of  Persia,  and  Lord  Cranbome  stated 
that  he  liad  "  special  reason  to  believe  that  on  both 
sides  that  assurance  is  maintained."  He  added — "  We 
are  perfectly  sincere  in  our  anxiety  for  the  integrity 
of  Persia,  and  we  are  anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
be  friendly  with  Persia."  Lord  Cranbome  further 
stated  that  our  policy  in  Persia,  as  throughout  the 
East,  was  to  mamtain  the  status  quo,  a  pohcy  which 
was  difficult  to  maintain  because,  as  other  countries 
advanced,  a  purely  defensive  policy  must  present 
greater  difficulties  than  any  other.  He  acknowledged 
that  we  have  vast  commercial,  as  well  as  political, 
interests  in  Persia,  which  it  is  our  wish  and  duty  to 
maintain ;  that  it  is  also  our  interest  that  Persia  should 
remun  in  its  present  territorial  condition,  but,  he 
added,  "  when  1  state  that,  I  ought  to  add  that  there 
are  limits  to  that  policy.  That  policy  cannot  be 
pursued  independently  of  the  action  of  other  Powers. 
We  are  anxious  for  the  integrity  of  Persia,  but  we 
are  anxious  far  more  for  the  balance  of  power  ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us,  whatever  the  cause,  to 
abandon  what  we  look  upon  as  our  rightful  position 
in  Persia.  Especially  is  that  true  in  regard  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  ...  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  especially  to  those  provinces  which  border 
on  our  Indian  Empire.  Our  right  there,  and  our 
position  of  ascendency,  we  cannot  abandon." 

This  position  was  further  confirmed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  May  5th,  190S,  said :  "  His  Majesty's  Government 
would   regard   the   establishment  of  a  naval   base   or 

85 
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a  fortified  port  in    the    Persian   Gulf  by  any  other  ' 
Power  as  so  grave  a  menace  to  British  interests  that 
they    would   resist    it    with    all    the   means   at   their  '■ 
disposal     So  far  as  he  was  aware  no  proposals  were 
on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  naval  base 
in  the  Persian  Gulf."    This  statement  attracted  con- 
siderable   attention    in    t^e     foreign    press    and    was   i 
welcomed  by  the  House  as  one  of  "great,  almost  of 
historic,  importance." 

Lord  Curzon's  tour  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  made 
during  the  autumn  of  1908,  is  a  final  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  British  interests  in  Persia;  it  shows 
that  the  Gulf  and  its  shores  are  regarded  by  the 
Viceroy  of  India  as  being  practicdly  uie  fix>ntiers  of 
our  Indian  Empire,  and,  as  such,  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  attention.' 

^  The  principal  northern  route  by  which  trade,  other 
than  Hussian,  reaches  Persia  is  that  by  way  of 
Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea.  About  half  of  this 
trade  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  diminishing 
rather  than  increasing.  The  main  reason  for  this  is, 
of  course,  the  import  of  Russian  goods  by  the 
Caucasus  Railway.  Another  cause  of  the  gradually 
dwindling  trade  of  the  northern  route  may  be  found 
in  the  high  price  of  forage  required  by  beasts  of 
burden,  in  the  fact  that  packages  are  often  opened 
twice  before  they  reach  the  Persian  frontier,  that 
they  pay  a  transit  duty  of  I  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in 
Turkey,  that  the  journey  occupies  from  four  to  six 
montl^,  and  that  the  cost  of  transport  from  Trebizond 
to  Tabriz  is  from  200  to  250  krans  per  quintal  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  importers 
prefer  one  of  the  southern  routes.  British  ships  have 
ceased  to  call  at  Trebizond,  because  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  subsidised  lines  of  Austria-Hungaiy. 
France,  and  Russia,  but   British  goods  are  no  dearer 

>  "  Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Mbcelkueotis  SeriM,  No.  2, 1886,  pa.  127-30. 
"ParlUmentary  Delates,  vol.  d..  No.  0,  pp.  574,  614-16.  nmep,  Maretfa, 
November  24th,  1903. 
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in  consequence,  as  they  are  transhipped  at  the  Pineus 
and  Constantinople  irom  British  grain  steamers  bound 
to  other  Black  Sea  ports. 

Imports  for  Persia  when  landed  take  the  great 
caravan  route  &om  Trebizond  to  Erzeromn,  and 
thence  eastwards  across  the  Persian  frontier  to  Tabriz. 
The  total  length  of  the  road  is  516  miles,  168  of 
which  are  in  Persia,  and  considering  this,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  road  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is 
kept  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  The  principal  exports 
from  Persia  via  Trebizond  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901  were  raisins,  almonds,  and  carpets,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  £20,970,  the  figures  for  the 
previous  year  being  £13,790.  The  imports  included 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  vams,  tea,  hardware, 
copper,  and  crockery,  amounting  m  value  to  £200,040, 
compared  with  £811,610  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
£260,000  given  by  Mr.  Whigham  (see  page  540)  as  an 
average  seem  to  represent  the  annual  trade  of  the 
port  fairly  accurately-  The  following  table  shows 
the  value  of  all  articles  exported  and  imported  to 
Trebizond  to  uid  from  foreign  countries  during  the 
years  1900-1 : — 

Pbrbian  Thanbit  Tbadb.' 


Gnmtry. 

Export* 

I«porta. 

1901. 

1900. 

190L 

1900. 

United  Kingdom 
Turkey  and  Egypt    . 
Austria  and  Germany 
France      . 
Switzerland 
Greece     . 
Other  countries 

£ 

20,410 

103,160 

18,870 

3,110 

3,100 
14,680 

£ 

20,970 

160,090 

1B,460 

6,170 

1,600 
13,210 

£ 
317,890 
1,620 
187,590 
64,960 
11,260 
1,620 
66,890 

£ 

800,040 

1,040 

126,350 

67,880 

6,600 

800 

13,490 

Tfttal     . 

163,320 

224,500 

641,810 

406,300 

BtMTft  of  Trade  Joumai,  March  20dt,  1902. 
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The  (^)en  and  unconcealed  efforts  lately  made  by 
Russia  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Persian  Gulf  rend^ 
it  desirable  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
extent  and  value  of  British  interests  in  that  region. 
The  chief  ports  in  the  Gulf  are  Bunder  Abbas,  Lingah, 
Bushire,  and  Mohammerah,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  Bahrain  Islands,  which  came  under  British  pro- 
tection in  1867.  The  trade  of  Bunder  Abbas  and 
Lingah  is  chiefly  earned  oh  with'  India,  and  Lingah 
in  addition '  serves  as  an  entrepdt  for  trade  operations 
all  over  the  Arab  coast  and  the  Bahrain  Islands. 
Mohammerah  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  river  which 
unites-  the  two  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
is  principally  a  port  of  entry  for  goods  going  to  Baghdad 
and  to  Ispahan  ua  Shuster.  The  most  important-  of 
the  Gulf  ports  and  that  which  enjoys  the  larg^  propor- 
tiMi  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdiim  is  Buslore. 
f-  The  table  given  on  pages  550-1  shows  the  trade  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  Great  Britain,  India,  and  other 
countries  during  the  years  1899-1902. 

The  chief  articles  imported  are  cotton  piece  goods, 
woollens,  hardware  and  cutleiy,  tea,  spice,  grain  and 
pulse,  and  sugw.  Cotton  goods  were  supplied  chiefly 
by  Great  Britain ;  Germany  stood  first  as  an  importer 
of  woollens.  Great  Britain  next.  Sugar  comes  chiefly 
from  France,  but  recent  years  have  shown  an  increase 
in  the  loaf  sugar  from  Egypt.  Indigo  is  imported  ftt>m 
India,  the  Oudh  variety  being  most  in  demand.  The 
staple  exports  of  the  Gulf  trade  are  pearls,  almonds, 
dates,  opmm,  carpets,  cotton,  and  gum.  Pearls  are 
found  on  the  Bahrain  Islands,  and  are  shipped  frx)Ri 
there  and  fi^m  Lingab.  In  1901  the  export  of  pearls 
from  Bahrain  reached  £267,000,  and  in  1902,  when 
the  pearling  season  was  exceptionally  good,  it  rose  to 
£546,000.  The  ports  exportmg  almonds  are  Bushire, 
Lingah,  and  Bunder  Abbas,  and  the  total  value  of 
almond  kernels  fromthese  ports  in  1900  was  £28,000, 
m  1901  £89,000.  The  total  value  of  the  carpets  exported 
in  1900  was  £121,000,  in  1901  £58,000,  the  decrease  in 
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the  latter  year  being  due  to  the  overstocked  state  of  the 
market 

The  Consular  Report  for  1900  states  that  "tiie  new 
industry  of  gum  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  may 
eventually  become  an  important  item  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  Gulf.  Tragacanth  is  finding  much  favour 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  G^ermany,  and  America 
might  also  come  in  for  a  share.  A  few  years  ago 
tragacanth  was  quite  unknown  in  Persia,  and  only  tSe 
Kermanshah  district  contributed  towards  the  export  of 
that  item  tta  Baghdad.  It  is  now  only  three  or  four 
years  since  both  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  have  come  forward 
to  contribute  towards  this  trade.  ...  As  it  is,  this 
nascent  industry  brings  into  the  country  nearly  £40,000 
annually,  and  if  properly  conducted  is  capable  of  exten- 
sive developmeni" 

The  shipping  returns  of  the  Gulf  show  a  similar 
preponderance  of  British  interest.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  number  of  vessels  entering  Bushire 
during  the  years  1900-2: — 


BRRira. 

Other  Ck)uHTiun. 

Na  of 

Ve«d». 

Tooiuge. 

No.  of 
VeneU. 

ToDn.««. 

1900  . 

1901  . 
1908  . 

161 
ld4 

,136,767 
127,010 
161,229 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

410 
493 

24,277 
10,263 
23,6fl3 

The  number  of  steamers  which  entered  the  port  of 
Lingah  in  1902  was  99,  with  a  tonnage  of  106,700 ; 
of  these  95  were  British  and  4  Russian.  A  new  feature 
of  the  Gulf  shipping  in  1901  was  the  establishment  of 
a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Odessa  and  Bussorah 
inaugurated  by  the  two  voyages  of  the  s.s.  KormUyff 
(1,592  tons).  A  bounty  was  given  by  the  Russian 
Government  at  the  rate  of  4  roubles  a  sea-mile  to 
the  owners,  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
On  her  first  voyage  most  of  her  cargo  was  destined 
for  Bushire,  on  the  second  a  cargo  of  petroleum  and 
wood  was  discharged  at  Bussorah. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

DVBING   THE   YkAKS 

iMPotm. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Ihmd»r  Abbot. 

India      .... 
United  Kingdom      . 
Other  oonntries 

£ 
485,000 
88.000 
M.OOO 

£ 
204,000 
70,000 
A5,000 

£ 
164,000 
189,000 
100,000 

£ 
187,000 
130,000 
82,000 

Total 

64B,000 

339,000 

423,000 

389,000 

IndU      .... 
United  Kingdom     .        . 
Oth«  oonutries 

306,000 
906,000 

238,000 
263,000 

326,000 
331,000 

367,000 
606,000 

TotJ        .        .        . 

612,000 

501,000 

657,000 

872,000 

Biuhire. 

India       .... 
United  Kingdom     . 
Other  countries 

226,000 
442,000 
250,000 

278,000 
715,000 
330,000 

318,000 
900,000 
413,000 

1,631,000 

262,000 
637,000 
280,000 

Total 

91?,000 

1,323,000 

1,179,000 

India      .... 
United  Kingdom     . 
Other  conntriea 

117,000 
74,000 
55,000 

132,000 
119,000 
90,000 

81,000 
81,000 
70,000 

66,000 
40,000 
27,000 

Total       .        .        . 

246,000 

341,000 

232,000 

123,000 

Bakrain  and  Arab  OoaH. 
India       .... 
United  Kingdom     . 
Other  conntriea 

488,000 
487,000 

314,000 

3,000 

393,000 

487,000 

2,000 

416,000 

552,000 
386,000 

Totid 

986,000 

710,000 

905,000 

888,000 

Total  Persian  One: 
India      .      T       .        . 
United  Kingdom     . 

1,581,000 

602,000 

1,123,000 

1,166,000 

907,000 

1,141,000 

1,376,000 
1,330,000 
1,142,000 

1,322,000 
1,113,000 
1,230,000 

TotjJ        .        .        . 

3,300,000 

3,214,000 

3,848,000 

3,666.000 
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BRITAIN,  INDIA,  ETC. 

ExPOBTR. 


WITH  GREAT 
1899-190S.. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Bunder  Abba». 

India       .... 
United  Kingdom     . 
Other  conutriea 

£ 
106,000 
1,000 
95,000 

£ 
86,000 

6,000 
11,000 

£ 
120,000 

36,000 
165,000 

£ 
68,000 

9,000 
20,000 

Total 

202,000 

103,000 

97,000 

"at  .... 

265,000 

4,000 

282,000 

210,000 

3,000 

251,000 

306,000 

8,000 

290,000 

606,000 

5,000 

313,000 

Total       .        .        . 

5fil,000 

85,000 
78,000 
366,000 

470,000 

603,000 

824,000 

Stuhin. 
India      ...        . 
United  Kingdom     . 
Otlier  conntrios. 

138,000 
166,000 
419,000 

90,000 
110,000 
373,000 

85,000 
90,000 
173,000 

Total 

529,000 

710,000 

673,000 

348,000 

Mohammerah. 
India      .... 
United  Kingdom     . 

31,000 
11,000 
17,000 

69,000 
13,000 
33,000 

80,000 
23,000 
48,000 

63,000 
34,000 
49,000 

Total       .        .        . 

68,000 

116,000 

151,000 

146,000 

AUtmin  and  AnU>  Goatt. 
India       .... 
United  Kingdom     . 

473,000 
7«,000 

307,000 
497,000 

603,000 
522,000 

570,000 
157,000 

Tobtl 

1,218,000 

804,000 

1,025,000 

736.000 

India      .... 
Other  countries       . 

970,000 

94,000 

1,406,000 

814,000 

177,000 

1,211,000 

1,098,000 

141,000 

1,265,000 

1,281,000 
138,000 
712,000 

Total 

2,660,000 

2,202,000 

2,607,000 

2,131,000 
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The  market  is  already  overstocked  with  petroleum, 
but  there  seems  a  good  chance  of  the  wood,  mostly 
deal  planks  and  beams  for  building  purposes,  competing 
successfully  with  the  teak  hitherto  imported  from 
Singapore.  On  the  first  voyage  the  Komilqff  had  to 
return  empty  for  lack  of  freight,  but  on  the  second 
voyage  a  return  cargo  of  dates  to  the  value  of  £2,000 
was  obtained.  These  were  jweviously  carried  in  British 
vessels  for  transhipment  at  Fort  Said.  This  particular 
cargo  is  naturally  only  obtainable  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  the  end  of  the  date  harvest,  and  at  other  seasons 
the  Russian  Company  can  hardly  count  on  sufficient 
freight  to  make  the  venture  pay  as  a  commercial  under- 
takmg.  On  December  3rd,  1902,  the  Russian  Steam 
Navigation  Company  drafted  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  regarding  the  establishment  of  regular  and 
frequent  sailings  between  Odessa  and  Bunder  Abbas 
and  Bushire.  This  agreement  only  awaits  Government 
ratification  before  bemg  put  in  force. 

The  figures  quoted  above  demonstrate  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  present  extent  and  importance  of  British 
commercial  interests  in  the  Gulf,  but  they  do  not,  of 
course,  explain  how  that  position  has  been  secured  or 
the  sacrifices  in  life  or  money  which  a  "century  of 
effort  "  has  required.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  the 
Special  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  "to  estimate 
the  actual  cost  in  money  and  in  blood  at  which  that 
pax  Britanmca  has  been  estabUshed,  but,  when  one 
considers  the  naval  expenditure  it  has  annually  involved 
for  over  100  years,  the  military  expenditure  it  has  from 
time  to  time  necessitated,  the  political  establishments 
whose  work  consists  largely  in  securing  the  observance 
of  the  many  covenants  and  treaties  under  which  the 
tribes  have  been  bound  over  to  us  to  keep  the  peace, 
.  .  .  the  cost  must  unquestionably  have  been  very 
great."  A  century  ago  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  swarmed 
with  pirates  and  slave  dealers.  The  plunder  of  two 
British  vessels  in  1805  was  followed  by  a  punitive 
expedition  which  exacted  from  the  marauders  a  treaty 
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iHnding  them  to  respect  the  flag  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Piratical  operations  were,  however,  renewed 
before  long,  and  in  1819  a  more  detennined  attempt  to 
stamp  them  out  was  made  by  a  large  naval  force,  which 
resulted  in  a  geneifil  treaty  signed  in  1820  by  each  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  pirate  coast. 

Raids  were  henceforth  conducted  with  greater 
secrecy,  but  were  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for  com- 
pulsory treaties  in  1888,  1889,  1847,  and  1856,  giving 
to  British  vessels  a  right  of  search  and  confiscation, 
and  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  slaves  from  Arab 
ports.  The  raid  attempted  in  September  1901  (which 
was  equipped  and  directed  by  Turkish  authorities), 
when  two  armed  dhows  were  captured  by  the  ZMptoing, 
indicates  what  would  certainly  take  place  did  not  our 
gunboats  constantly  patrol  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to 
uie  benefit  of  every  Power  which  has  trading  interests 
there,  no  less  than  our  own.  Not  only  is  every 
merchant  vessel  that  plies  for  trade,  whatever  her  flag 
may  be,  indebted  to  the  police  work  of  British 
ships,  but  it  "  owes  equally  to  their  labours  everything 
that  has  been  done  to  diminish  the  natural  perils  and 
difficulties  of  navigation.  The  only  surveys  upon 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  charts  have  been  compiled 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  British  navy  or  the  Indian 
marine.  A  British  company,  the  Briti^  Indian  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  has  laid  the  only  buoys  which 
mark  practicable  channels  and  safe  anchorages,  and 
keeps  up  the  only  beacons  which  yet  light  the  chief 
roadsteads." 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January 
22nd,  1902,  showed  that  the  Government  is  alive  to 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  British  commercial 
interests  in  the  Gulf — a  fact  which  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  a  British  consul  at 
Bunder  Abbas.  The  rumour  that  Russia  is  attempting 
to  secure  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  was  positively 
contradicted  by  Lord  Lansdowne ;  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  when  questioned  in  April   1890, 
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assured  the  House  that  the  Government  had  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject  The  Persian  Minister  in 
London  also  communicated  to  the  press  an  explicit 
disclaimer  of  any  secret  understandmg  between  the 
Shah  and  Russia.  Nevertheless,  the  Russian  semi- 
official press  has  since  repeatedly  asserted  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Russia  to  s-trive  for  "  full  Uberty  of  action 
in  Soutiiem  Persia."  "  To  secure  for  ourselves,"  said 
the  Novoe  Vremya,  "the  means  of  offering  real 
resistance  to  British  influence  in  that  country  is  an 
object  of  no  less  importance  than  that  pursued  by 
the  Russian  Chinese  Bank.  Moreover,  this  object  lies 
nearer  at  hand,  the  ground  for  its  accomplishment 
having  been  well  prepared  for  a  considerable  tune  past." 
If  Russia  were  ever  permitted  to  obtain  a  pre- 
dominant position  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  but  Russian  trade.  A  Russian  station 
at  Bunder  Abbas  would  probably  be  opened  with  the 
same  promises  as  were  Batum  and  Port  Arthur. 
These  were  to  be  free  and  open  ports,  but  within  a 
few  months  of  their  establishment  all  promises  were 
disregarded,  and  such  duties  levied  on  foreign  imports 
as  to  completely  prohibit  all  non- Russian  ttade.  That 
similar  results  will  follow  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cannot 
be  questioned,  if  once  Great  Britain  allows  her  political 
ascendency  to  be  challenged.  British  commercial 
interests  m  the  Gulf  require  not  only  a  position  of 
supremacy  on  its  waters ;  they  rest  also  on  the  good- 
will and  influence  of  the  populations  of  the  interior, 
and  this  cannot  be  assured  unless  the  Persians  feel 
that  our  trade  brings  benefit  to  them,  and  that 
we  enjoy  a  position  of  undisputed  pre-eminence 
among  the  Powers.  The  author  of  The  ^larterly 
Review  article  already  referred  to  writes :  "  The  in- 
fluoice  of  England  must  continue  supreme,  not  only 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  over  the  zone  of  the 
mountains  interposed  between  that  seaboard  and  the 
taUe-land  of   Persia.      These    must    continue    to  be 
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threaded  by  the  various  commercial  arteries  introduced 
by  the  enterprise  of  her  sons.  The  cities  upon  or 
near  the  northern  slopes  of  those  mountains,  Kerman, 
Yezd,  and  Ispahan,  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards 
from  the  Muscovite  net."  "Great  Britain  has  made 
the  Persian  Gulf  an  open  sea,  and  in  a  commercial 
sense  it  will  continue  so  as  long  as  it  remains  under 
her  guardianship ;  but  her  Impenal  interests  forbid  her 
to  leave  it  open  to  the  territorial  ambition  of  other 
Powers.  The  self-denying  ordinance  she  has  in  this 
respect  imposed  upon  herself  she  has  the  right  to 
impose  upon  others.  She  will  impose  it  the  more 
easily  if  she  makes  it  clear  &om  the  outset  that  she 
is  determined  to  enforce  it,  and  to  tolerate  none  of 
those  evasions  by  which  modem  diplomacy  combines 
the  nominal  maintenance  of  a  fictitious  status  quo, 
with  the  most  radical  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  real  status  quo." 

Lord  Curzon,  in  his  speech  to  the  Arab  chiefs  of 
the  pirate  coast  during  his  recent  tour  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  emphasised  these  same  points  when  he  reminded 
them  of  tneir  engagements  not  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  any  other  Power  than  Great  Britain,  not  to  admit 
to  their  dominions  an  agent  of  any  other  Government, 
nor  to  aUenate  any  part  of  their  territory.  To  the 
deputation  of  British  Indian  traders  at  Bunder  Abbas, 
the  Viceroy  said  that  the  trade  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  equally  beneficial  to  Persia  and  to  them- 
selves. He  quoted  figures  of  the  trade  in  the  Gulf  to 
show  that,  even  with  the  more  acute  competition  now 
prevailing,  "  the  commercial  superiority  long  enjoyed 
by  the  British  still  existed — if  not  unchalfengM,  at 
least  unimpaired."^ 

Two  circumstances  combine  to  render  Sistan  a 
locaUly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  commercial  development  of  Persia — 

1  Timet,  November  20th,  December  8th,  1902 ;  November  26th,  1903. 
Board  of  Trade  Journal,  July  4Uij  1901,  p.  8.  "Foreign  Office  Rcporte," 
Aimnal  Series,  Nos.  2,631,  2,803. 
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its  position  and  the  fertility  of  its  soiL  The  position 
of  the  province  of  Sistan  known  as  Persian  Sistan 
lies  only  some  800  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Russian 
frontier  and  north  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  bordering  to 
the  east  on  A^hanistan  and  commanding  the  roads 
to  Herat  and  Kandahar.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
province  is  still,  as  the  whole  province  once  was,  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  The 
river  Helmund  forms  the  boundary,  as  settled  by  the 
Boundary  Commission  of  1870  ;  but  since  the  Helmund, 
like  other  rivers  of  Central  Asia,  frequently  shifts  its 
bed,  the  question  of  the  water  supply  is  constantly 
reopened.  Disputes  arose  in  the  autumn  of  1902, 
and  a  Perso-Afghan  Commission,  under  Major 
McMahon,  was  appointed,  which  met  on  the  Helmund 
River  on  January  12th,  1908. 

Persian  Sistan  has  an  area  of  950  square  miles, 
which  consists  largely  of  rich  alluvial  soil  deposited 
by  the  river  Hemiund.  Even  at  present,  with  the 
irrigating  powers  of  the  river  only  partially  developed, 
Sistan  is  a  fertile  country;  but  with  an  extended 
wstem  of  irrigation  it  might  easily  become,  as  Captain 
Sykes  called  it,  "a  small  Egypt"  and  the  granary  of 
the  sunoimding  countoies.  The  population  of  the 
province  is  only  100,000,  and  at  present  trade  of  all 
sorts  is  very  limited.  Colonel  Yate,  writing  of  his 
visit  to  Sistan  in  1894,  said:  "1  found  there  were  no 
regular  traders  in  Sistan  at  all.  As  a  rule  the  different 
viUages  clubbed  together  and  sent  a  kafih  to  Bunder 
Abbas  or  to  Quetta  once  a  year  in  the  autumn, 
returning  in  spring.  About  30,000  camel-loads  w»« 
said  to  leave  Sistan  in  this  way  annually,  500  of 
which  went  to  Quetta  with  gfd  and  a  little  wool, 
and  all  the  remainder  to  Bunder  Abbas  with  wool 
and  goat-skins,  bringing  back  in  return  tea,  indigo, 
spices,  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of  piece  goods. 
The  things  thus  brought  did  not  as  a  rule  come  into 
the  town  bazar,  but  were  taken  by  the  camel  kajHm 
direct  to   the   villages.      The  supply  was  said  to.  be 
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generally  not  sufficient  to  last  out  the  year,  and  the 

E'e  had  to  eke  out  the  last  few  months  with 
i,  mostly  Russian,  from  Biijand.  The  Sistan 
at  Nasutibad  I  found  absolutely  empty.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  at  all  but  a  small  quantity  of 
Russian  sugar  .  .  .  and  two  packets  of  Belgian 
candles." 

The  lapse  of  ten  years  has  not  materially  altered 
this  state  of  things. '  In  his  first  report  the  British 
Vice-Consul  for  tine  year  1901-2  states  that  Sistan  can 
in  no  way  be  considered  a  laige  trading  centrei  "  The 
inhabitants  being  mostly  of  the  agricultural  class, 
cheapness  rather  than  quality  is  looked  for,  and  ready 
money  is  very  scarce."  Sistan  derives  its  importance 
commercially .  from  the  jact  that  it  is  the  chief  distri- 
buting centre  for  the  more  opulent  markets  of  the 
Kainat,  Khorassan,  uid  the  Afghan  frontier  towns, 
and  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  the  main  customs  station 
for  goods  entering  ^Eastern  Persia.  Lord  Ronaldshay 
describes  Sistan  as  "  the  Eastern  gateway  to  Khorassan," 
where  it  is  important  for  British  goods  to  make  a 
stand  affainst  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  Russia. 
The  bulk  of  the  imports  from  India,  the  country  with 
which  the  principal  trade  of  Sistan  is  carried  on,  used 
to  be  landed  at  Bunder  Abbas,  and  reach  the  interior 
by  the  caravan  route  from  the  port  to  Nasirabad.  The 
determined  efforts,  however,  which  have  been  made 
by  Russia  during  the  last  decade  to  capture  the 
entire  trade  of  Khorassan,  and  then  to  penetrate 
southwards  to  Sistan,  aroused  the  Government  of  India 
to  find  some  method  of  parrying  the  attack.  In  1894 
it  was  decided  to  open  a  new  and  direct  trade  route 
between  Quetta  and  Sistan,  along  the  Baluch  side  of 
the  A%han  border.  The  distance  of  505  miles  has 
been  portioned  out  into  stages,  and  "all  alone  this 
jvute  wells  have  been  dug  and  levy  posts  established 
to  secure  the  safety  of  caravans  and  to  facilitate  traffic, 
and  the  journey  is  now  accomplished  with  a  comfort 
and  safe^  that  were  formerly  unknown." 
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The  result  is  that  where,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a 
caravan  was  quite  a  rarity,  hundreds  of  camels  now 
pass  daily,  while  the  desert  teems  with  life,  as  the 
nomads  from  every  quarter  gradually  settle  down  and 
form  villages  in  proximity  to  the  road.  A  brisk 
intermediate  trade  has  also  been  created,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sistan  and  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Helmund 
finding  a  profitable  market  for  their  wheat  and  barley. 
Again,  goods  never  change  hands  in  transit,  and  the 
cost  of  transport,  too,  is  generally  lower  on  the  new 
route,  but  charges  are  not  fixed  on  either  route,  and 
the  hire  of  camels  is  invariably  a  matter  of  bargaining. 
Gradually  the  traffic  along  the  new  road  increased, 
until  for  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1902,  it  reached 
over  £1,250,000  sterling.  The  route  has  already  "  made 
its  reputation  among  native  merchuits,  and  several 
Indian  firms  have  definitely  estabhshed  themselves  in 
Sistan.  .  .  .  Even  the  A%han  merchants  of  Herat  have 
begun  to  use  it  largely  for  their  Indian  trade,  whilst 
the  export  of  tea  to  Persia  by  this  overland  route, 
which  does  not  aifect  its  aroma  as  does  the  journey 
in  the  moist  heat  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  shown  such 
profits  that  several  important  tea  associations  have 
despatched  representatives  from  India  to  study  the 
requirements  of  the  new  markets  thus  thrown  open 
to  them." 

One  disadvantage,  however,  attached  to  the  Nushki- 
Quetta  route,  which  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the 
facilities  oflFered  by  it  to  Indian  trade,  is  the  covert 
hostility  of  the  customs  officials.  "Although  the 
Persiffli  customs  are  nominally  in  the  hands  of  Belgian 
officials,  they  are  controlled  by  Russia,  and  that  control 
is  exercised  in  a  manner  inimical  to  Indian  commercial 
interests."  The  existence  of  plague  in  Bombay  has 
a£Porded  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  quarantine 
on  the  Persian  frontier  with  all  its  vexatious  delays. 
Mr.  Foley,  the  representative  of  the  Indian  Tea  Asso- 
ciation, who  was  sent  to  Meshed  to  report  on  the  best 
methods  oS  promoting  the  export  trade,  informed  the 
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Association  that  "it  will  always  be  possible  for  the 
Persian  Government  or  the  Russian  to  paralyse  any 
trade  by  this  route  by  keeping  caravans  and  travel- 
lers unnecessarily  long  at  any  station  before  granting 
praUque."  The  attitude  of  the  customs  officials  in 
this  and  other  matters  bears  out  the  admission  inad- 
vertently made  by  one  of  them  that  "nous  sommes 
ici  pour  emb^ter  les  Anglais." 

The  statistics  of  trade  in  Sistan,  published  in  the 
first  Consular  Report  of  that  province,  were  obtained 
from  the  Belgian  Director  of  Customs,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  records  *were  systematic- 
ally kept  for  only  nine  out  of  the  twelve  months  under 
review,  they  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  The 
import  trade  of  Sistan  consists  of  merchandise  (1)  from 
India  (90  per  cent),  70  per  cent,  of  which  came 
by  this  route;  (2)  from  M^ed  (7  per  cent),  mostly 
Russian  goods;  (8)  from  Afghanistan  (3  per  cent.). 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  remained  in 
Sistan,  and  60  per  cent  passed  through  to  the  markets 
of  KhorassMi.  The  chief  imports  from  India  were 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  enamel  ware,  tea,  and 
indigo.  The  demand  for  goods  in  small  quantities  is, 
however,  extremely  varied :  one  caravan  is  stated  to 
have  left  Quetta  containing  iron  bedsteads,  mincing 
machines,  stained-glass  windows,  and  bicycles.  The 
total  value  of  British  Indian  imports  was  £24,000,  that 
of  Russian  £1,476.  The  chief  exports  are  gfd,  wool, 
feathers,  asafcetida,  melon  seeds,  cotton,  Kerman  carpets 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  silks  from  Yezd.  Ninety-one 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  went  to  India  by  the 
Nushki  route,  but  only  80  per  cent  of  these  were  local 

Sroduce.  The  rest  merely  passed  through  Sistan  from 
leshed  and  other  places,  and  consisted  mainly  of  horses 
and  mules,  which  reach  Quetta  in  excellent  condition. 
The  chief  industry  of  Sistui  is  the  manufacture  of 
^ ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  gU 
capable  of  being  produced  locally  is  1,174  tons.  There 
are  as  yet  no  Russian  traders  in  Sistan,  though  a  few 
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af^ncies  for  Uie  sale  of  Russian  prints,  cloths,  ironware, 
and  sugar  exist.  • 

The  above  figures  show  conclusively  the  popularity 
which  the  Nushki  route  has  attained  and  its  importance 
to  the  trade  of  India.  The  commercial  prospects  which 
it  has  opened  up  were,  in  fact,  in  1902  considered 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Indian  GU>vemment  in  con- 
structing a  r^way  on  the  broad-gauge  system,  which 
will  follow  closely  the  caravan  route.  The  undertaking, 
which  was  sanctioned  in  August  1902,  has  alrea^ 
been  put  in  hand,  and  the  new  line,  which  is  to  bi^nch 
ofF  from  the  main  line  to  Quetta  near  Spezand,  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  terminated  at  Nushki  in  about  two 
years  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,000.  Its  completion  will 
undoubtedly  give  a  great  impetus  to  trade,  for  Nushki, 
which  is  surrounded  by  good  grazing  ground,  is  a 
much  better  starting-point  for  caiavans  than  Quetta. 
From  Nushki  to  the  Persian  frontier  there  is  an  un- 
broken plain,  so  that  an  extension  to  Sistan,  if  it  were 
at  any  time  desirable,  could  easily  be  effected. 

The  importance  of  Sistan  to  India  justifies  every 
effort  that  can  be  made  to  promote  commerce  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  trade.  Nor  is  the  interest  of 
India  in  this  matter  purely  commercial  "  Sistan  alone, 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  East  Persia,  would  afford  her, 
in  virtue  of  its  natural  resources  and  of  its  geographical 
position,  a  tempting  field  for  economical  and  political 
expansion,  as  well  as  an  admirable  strategic  base  for 
future  military  operations."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
possible  effect  of  the  Nushki-Quetta  Railway  on  the 
relation  of  India  with  Sistan  has  not  been  overlooked 
in  Russia.  As  soon  as  the  construction  of  the  line 
was  decided  on,  the  Novoe  Vremya  remarked  that  this 
railway  formed  a  menace  to  uie  probable  route  of 
Russia's  march  upon  India.  "This  fresh  enterprise 
of  Great  Britain,'  it  continued,  "  must  not  remain 
unanswered  on  our  part,  as  otherwise  the  equilibrium 
at  j*esent  existing  wili  be  in  danger  of  being  disturbed. 
When  Great  Britain,  through  her  railway,  takes  the 
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direction  of  Sistan,  that  province,  the  political  and 
economic  impoittmce  of  which  is  enormous,  will  be 
included  in  the  British  sphere  of  influence — a  Uiing 
which  we  must  not  and  cannot  allow."  And  again : — 
"  Great  Britain  must  know  that  the  great  importance 
that  Sistan  has  for  us  does  not  allow  us  to  view 
with  indifference  any  demonstration  whatever  of  her 
aggressive  policy,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  reply  to 
every  step  she  takes  in  the  direction  of  Sistan  by  taking 
a  similar  one  ourselves."  * 

The  first  line  of  tel^raph  in  Persia,  from  Teheran 
to  Stiltanieh,  was  constructed  in  1859  and  continued 
in  1868  to  Julfa  on  the  Russian  frontier.  In  the  same 
year  a  convention  was  signed  between  the  British  and 
Persian  (Jovemments  for  the  construction  of  a  one-wire 
line  at  the  cost  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
British  Government  In  1865  a  new  convention  pro- 
viding for  a  second  wire  was  concluded,  and  for  some 
years  messages  were  transmitted  tm  Constantinople, 
Baghdad,  and  Teheran,  to  Bushire.  By  the  convention 
of  1872  a  third  wire  was  added,  and  there  is  now  a 
three-wire  line  on  iron  posts  from  Julfa  to  Bushire, 
415  miles  of  which  belongs  to  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Company  and  675  miles  to  the  Indian 
Government.  It  is  worked  throughout  by  an  English 
staff.  At  Bushire  it  joins  the  cable  to  Jask,  and  the 
remainder  is  a  land  line  joining  the  Indian  system  at 
Karachi. 

In  January  1902  a  new  agreement  was  signed  with 
the  Persian  Government  sanctioning  the  construction 
of  a  parallel  land  line  branching  off  at  Kashan  and 
reaching  the  Baluchistan  frontier  uia  Yezd  and  Kerman. 
This  new  line  is  to  be  of  three  wires,  one  for  loc^  work, 
the  others  for  international  traffic.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction is  to  be  borne  by  the  British  Government, 
and  the  use  of  the  line  when  completed  is  to  be  leased 

1  Timet,  January  7tli,  14th,  and  2ath,  1903.  Dai^  MaU,  Angost  12th, 
1802.  "  Foreign  Office  Reports/'  Annual  Series,  No.  2,921.  Board  ofTnide 
Joamal,  March  14Ui,  1901.  2fational  Beviea,  July  1902.  Yate,  "In 
Khonicnn  and  Siftan,"  p.  90. 
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to  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Departmmt  at  a 
rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  expended  on  its 
construction,  three-quarters  of  sucn  rental  to  be  retained 
by  the  British  Giovemment  to  recoup  them  for  the 
advances  made,  and  one-quarter  to  be  paid  annually 
to  the  Persian  Government  The  maintenance  of  the 
line  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  British  director 
and  staff,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  the  British 
Government  This  convention  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  January  1925,  when  it  may  be  renewed,  but  it 
is  competent  for  the  British  Government,  after  giving 
six  months'  notice,  at  any  time  before  the  expury  of 
the  convention,  to  hand  over  the  line  in  its  existing 
condition  to  the  Persian  Government  and  to  withdraw 
its  officers  and  employes  from  the  country.  Prq>ara- 
tions  are  also  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
fit>m  Meshed  to  Sistan,  about  800  miles  in  length. 
During  the  year  1899-1900,  152,887  messages  were 
transmitted  by  the  Enghsh  Gk)vemment  and  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Company's  lines.  The  income 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  for  the 
year  was  £l  1 1,867,  that  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  same  period  £154,926.' 

In  1889  the  Shah  granted  a  concession  to  Baron 
Julius  de  B«uter  for  tne  formation  of  an  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia  with  a  head  office  at  Teheran.  The 
bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  and 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  dated  September  2nd, 
1889.  The  authorised  cwital  is  £4,000,000  sterling 
and  may  be  increased.  The  capital  at  starting  was 
£1,000,000,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  silver  it 
was  reduced  in  December  1894  to  £650,000.  The 
bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank  notes, 
which  are  not  to  exceed  £800,000  without  the  consent 
of  the  Persian  Government  The  manager  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Rabino,  who  "  as  far  as  the  English  language 

'  "  Encycloptedia  Brit&nnica,"  Article,  "Persia."  "  Foraifcn  Office  Re- 
parts,"  TraatJes  Series,  No.  5,  1902.  "  Statesman'^  Year-book,"  )e02, 
p.  931.     Timet,  September  Srd  and  5th,  1901. 
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goes,  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  authority  on  the 
monetary  system  of  Persia."  The  bank  was  granted 
the  exclusive  right  of  working  the  minerals  anJ  metals 
throughout  the  empire  not  already  conceded.  These 
rights  were  made  over  in  1890  to  the  Persian  Bank 
Mining  Rights  Corporation,  which,  however,  was 
utiable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  transport  and 
went  into  liquidation  in  1894.  The  bank  also  holds 
a  coifcession  for  a  road  fivm  Ahwaz  to  Teheran  via 
Buruiird.  Blanches  of  the  bank  have  been  opened  at 
Tabriz,  Meshed,  Resht,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Shiraz,  Bushire, 
and  Bombay.^ 

yjt  has  been  shown  how  important,  both  in  its  present 
state  of  development  and  in  its  future  potentiaUties, 
is  the  commerce  of  Persia  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
India.  But  in  countries  like  Persia  and  Turkey 
commercial  progress  is  hindered,  and  may  be  annihilated, 
if  it  is  not  oacked  by  political  control.  If  we  are  to 
develop  or  even  to  maintain  our  trade  with  Persia, 
we  must  secure  political  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
Powers  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  India,  as  already  shown, 
has  large  commercial  interests  in  Persia,  and  also — 
though  owing  to  the  absence  of  statistics  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  their  extent — in  Mesopotamia,  These 
markets  India  has  made  her  own,  and  naturally  looks 
to  Great  Britain  to  protect  her  in  them.  Whatever 
claims  may  be  put  forward  by  other  countries  to  the 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Great  Britain  unquestion- 
ably has  a  prior  claim  in  virtue  of  the  great  work 
she  has  done  there  for  the  last  century  and  more,  in 
pacifying  the  whole  region  and  opening  it  up  to  the 
peaceful  enterprise  of  all  friendly  nations. 

Captain  Mahan,  in  his  article  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
contributed  to  T/ie  National  Review,  summarised  the 
manifold  reasons  why  Great  Britain  should  retain  an 
effective  control  of  the  Gulf  under  three  main  heads. 
"  First,  her  security  in  India,  which  would  be  materially 

>  Morning  Po»t,  Jnoe  20Ui,  August  ^h,   1003.     "SUtenmn'a  Yw- 
book,"  tWK,  p.  930i 
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affected  by  an  adverse  change  in  the  poUticid  control 
of  the  Gulf;  secondly,  the  safety  of  the  great  sea 
route,  commercial  and  military,  to  India  and  the 
Farther  East,  on  which  British  shipping  is  still  actually 
the  chief  traveller,  though  with  a  notable  comparative 
diminution  that  demands  national  attention ;  and  thirdly, 
the  economic  uid  commercial  welfare  of  India,  which  can 
act  poUticaUy  only  through  the  empire,  a  dependence 
whicli  greatly  eniiances  obligation.  The  control  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  foreign  State  of  considerable 
naval  potentiality  would  reproduce  the  rdations  of 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  would  flank  all  the  routes  to  the  Farther  East,  to 
India,  and  to  Australia,  the  last  two  actually  internal 
to  the  empire,  regarded  as  a  political  system." 

Captain  Mahan  has  in  a  previous  work  pointed  out 
the  extreme  poUtical,  and  thCTcfore  strategic,  importance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  railway  which  will  ultimately 
unite  it  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  regions  which 
find  their  centre  about  the  Levant  and  Suez  possess 
this  importance,  because  they  affect  the  question  of 
communication  between  Europe,  India,  and  China, 
not  to  speak  of  Australia,  "Unless  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  are  prepared  to  have  the  Suez  route 
to  India  and  the  Far  East  closed  to  them  in  time  of 
war,  they  cannot  afford  to  see  the  borders  of  the  Levant 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  become  the  territorial  base  for  the 
navy  of  a  possible  enemy."  Russia's  desire  for  such 
a  base  is  no  secret.  The  Novoe  Vremya  of  March  31st, 
1903,  stated  quite  plainly  that  the  object  of  Russian 
policy  in  Asia  was  the  attainment  of  an  outlet  to  the 
ocean  both  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  "Such," 
it  said,  "  is  the  real  object  of  our  advance  across  the 
steppes  and  sandy  wastes  of  Central  Asia,  an  advance 
which  proceeds  at  times  almost  imperceptibly,  but 
nevertheless  all  the  more  irresistibly.  It  would  be 
premature  to  determine  beforehand  the  bounds  of  this 
advance,  but  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  it  will  stop  in 
Central  Asia." 
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There  are  those  in  England  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  advise  a  joint  understanding  between  this  country 
and  Russia  whereby  a  nava!  station  on  the  Gulf  might 
be  conceded  to  the  latter.  This  course  is  urged  in 
the  belief  that,  with  the  attainment  of  another  outlet 
on  warm  water,  Russia's  demands  will  be  satisfied 
cmce  for  all,  and  that  Great  Britain,  having  thereby 
secured  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  her  old  rivtu, 
will  hraiceforth  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia  in 
India.  Such  a  view  must,  however,  seem  unduly 
sanguine ;  it  is  certainly  unwarranted  by  the  action 
of  Russia  in  the  past,  or  by  her  present  policy  in 
Manchuria,  w4iich  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
China  Seas  that  Persia  holds  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
The  Russian  policy  of  con(juest  and  colonisation 
knows  no  finahty,  and  concessions  have  proved  again 
and  again  to  be  the  least  effective  mode  of  impeding 
ho*  onward  march.  The  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
concession  have  been  clearly  indicated  by  Captain 
Mahan.  "  Concession  in  the  Persian  Gulf, '  he  says, 
"  whether  by  formal  arrangement  or  by  neglect  of 
the   loc^   commercial   interests,   which   now    underlie 

g>litical  and  military  control,  will  imperil  Great 
ritain's  naval  situation  in  the  Farther  East,  her 
political  position  in  India,  her  commercial  interests 
m  both,  and  the  Imperial  tie  between  herself  and 
Austraha." ' 

Koweit,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  an  almost 
imknown  name,  is  likely  to  become  in  tiie  near 
future  a  place  of  international  importance.  Situated 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  sea  and  with 
a  fine  natural  harbour  sheltered  against  all  but  westerly 
winds,  Koweit  occupies  a  position  of  vantage  incompar- 
ably superior  to  that  of  Bussorah  or  Mohammerah, 
which  are  approached  by  shallow  and  sandy  rivers. 
The  future  importance  of  the  place  is  assured  by  the 

'  Timet,  April  1st,  1903.  National  Reviem,  S^tember  1902.  Mahui, 
"  The  Problem  of  Awa,"  pp.  76-7,  119-20.  H.  Norman,  "  All  the  Ruariaa/' 
p.  266. 
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fiict  that  it  has  been  suggested  as  the  probable  terminus 
of  the  Baghdad  Railway,  a  line  which  cannot  ful  to 
exert  great  commercial  and  political  influence.  It  is 
useless  now  to  speculate  upon  what  Koweit  mifi^t 
have  been  bad  the  Euphrates  valley  railway,  suggested 
fifty  years  ago  by  General  Chesney,  ever  been  built. 
The  field  is  now  occupied  by  the  Baghdad  Railway 
scheme,  which,  if  ever  carried  into  eflfect,  will  assure  the 
predominance  of  German  influence  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Although  nominally  part  of  the  Ottoman  Elmpire, 
down  to  toe  year  1870  Koweit  enjoyed  a  real  and 
almost  a  formu  independence.  Since  that  time  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Sheihk  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
firom  a  political  as  well  as  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  In  August  l&Ol  a  determined  attempt  to 
force  a  Turkish  garrison  upon  Koweit  was  only 
prevented  by  the  opportune  presence  in  the  bay  of 
a  British  gunboat,  whose  commuider  stopped  the 
landing  of  500  men  from  a  Turkish  corvette.  The 
incident  was  useful  in  directing  attention  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  place,  which  render  it  most 
inviting  to  the  foreign  Powers  whose  interests  lie  in 
this  region.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Turkey 
will  aUow  a  place,  which  has  already  acquired  inter- 
national importance,  to  retain  a  status  so  undefined  as 
that  which  Koweit  now  occupies.  Russian  consuls 
have  visited  the  town  and  have  anxiously  impressed 
upon  the  Sheihk  the  advantages  of  friendship  with 
Russia.  Our  own  relation  to  the  Sheihk  is  simply 
that  of  the  general  guardianship  which  we  exercise 
throughout  the  Gulf,  and  in  protecting  him  from 
the  attack  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  we  claimed  to  be 
merely  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

A  consideration  of  the  extent  of  our  interests  in 
this  region  will  show  how  important  it  is  that  the 
international  situation  should  not  be  altered  to  our 
prejudice.  Bussorah,  which  is  the  port  of  entry  for 
our  trade   Mdth    Baghdad    and    Kermanshah,    has   at 
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present  an  annual  export  trade  of  over  a  million 
sterling  (in  1901  £1,152,000),  although  all  circum-, 
stances,  natural  and  artificijEil,  conibine  to  place 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  commerce.  The  Shatt-el- 
Arab  and  the  Tigris  are  studlow  and  winding,  th^ 
are  subject  to  heavy  rises  and  &Us,  while  their 
channels  are  constantly  changing  owing  to  the 
formation  and  disappearance  of  shifting  sandbuiks. 
The  artificial  hindrances  to  traffic  are  still  more 
serious.  The  Euphrates  is  closed  throughout  its 
course  to  foreign  vessels,  as  is  also  the  Tigris  above 
Baghdad.  Messrs.  Lynch  are  allowed  to  employ 
two  steamers  between  Bussorah  and  Baghdad  with 
a  lighter  in  tow,  but  this  scanty  provision  &ils 
entirely  to  cope  with  the  accumulation  of  goods 
awaiting  shipment.  The  cost  of  freight  under  these 
conditions  is  so  high  that  it  costs  more  to  take 
goods  &om  Bussorah  to  Baghdad  than  to  bring  them 
all  the  way  &om  London  to  Bussorah.  In  1901  this 
accumulation  was  so  great,  owing  partly  to  the 
abnormally  low  state  of  the  river,  that  through 
bookings  had  to  -  be  suspended  for  several  months. 
Quarantine  regulations  are  also  rendered  specially 
vexatious  to  English  ships;  to  quote  a  consular 
report,  they  "  still  appear  to  aim  at  the  maximum  of 
obstruction  combined  with  the  minimum  of  efficiency." 

This  strangulation  of  trade  at  its  principal  outlet 
is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  comparatively  small 
trade  between  Baghdad  and  British  India,  but  also  for 
the  neglect  of  the  markets  of  the  interior  which  might 
be  reached  by  the  Kennanshah  route. 

"  There  are  but  few  towns  in  Persia  which  show 
to-day  so  flourishing  a  condition,  from  a  trade  point  of 
view,  as  Kermanshah,  and  this  in  spite  of  oppression  by 
the  local  governor  and  the  badness  and  insecurity  of  the 
roads  radiating  frtjm  it.  Kermanshah  is  the  port  of 
entry  for  all  goods  entering  Persia  from  Baghdad, 
commg  from  England  and  India  via  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Tigris.     It  is  practically  the  only  route  avail- 
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aUe  for  Western  Persia,  now  that  the  Luiistan  road 
can  no  longer  be  relied  upon,  supplying  swih  districts 
'as  Kurdistan,  Hamadan,  Irak,  and  even  competing 
seriously  with  the  trade  of  the  European  merchants  of 
Ispahan.  The  commercial  importance  of  Kermanshah 
has  gradually  developed  since  the  opening  'of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  is  due  to  its  being  the  frontier  town  on  the 
trade  route  between  Baghdad  and  Persia." 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that,  even  in  its  present 
iU-developed  condition,  Kermanshah  is  hardly  inferior 
to  Bushirc  as  a  port  of  entry  for  British  Indian  goods. 
The  figures  supphed  by  the  Belgian  Director  of  Customs 
for  1901-2  snow  that  the  value  of  goods  imported 
to  Kenuanshah  by  the  Baghdad  route  was  £866,000, 
of  which  some  £700,000  worth  were  of  British  and 
Indian  origin.  The  average  of  the  last  three  years  of 
the  imports  of  Bushire  from  Great  Britain  and  India 
is  £775,000,  so  that  the  difference  is  not  very  great. 
As  a  port  for  export  Kermanshah  cannot  yet  compare 
with  Bushire,  but  its  possibilities  are  stated  to  be 
infinitely  greater.  The  district  surrounding  Kerman- 
shah is  one  of  the  few  in  Persia  where  crops  can  be 
raised  without  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  wheat  is  sold 
there  at  about  sevenpence  per  cwt.  It  also  afibrds 
excellent  grazing  ground,  and  might  produce  large 
supplies  of  wool  for  export  "  The  vast  flocks  of  uie 
Kurds  and  Lurs  grazing  all  over  the  green  hiUs  .  .  . 
supply  a  great  quanti^  of  fair  quality  wool,  which 
nu^t  be  vastly  improved  by  a  little  care  in  breeding." 
But  the  difficulties  of  transport  on  the  Tigris  are  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  development  of  trade  in  Ker- 
manshah. To  take  a  single  instance :  "  Messrs.  Ziegler, 
who  send  no  less  than  £60,000  worth  of  carpets  to 
Europe,  have  now  decided  to  export  solely  by  way  of 
Resht  and  the  Caucasus,  tiiough  that  route  is  at  least 
20  per  cent,  more  expensive  than  the  Bussorah  route, 
because  the  goods  are  not  subjected  to  the  irritating 
del^s  of  the  T^ris  river  service." 

The  potentialities  of  Western  Persia  and  Turkish 
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Arabia,  if  trade  were  not  confined  to  caravans  and 
water-borne  traffic,  are  large,  and  wiUi  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Baghdad  RaOway  will  be  indefinitely 
increased.  A  raSway  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  civilising 
agent  to  the  country  through  which  it  passes ;  Turkisn 
misrule  will  give  place  to  order  and  security,  local 
traffic  win  spring  up,  and  new  markets  be  created. 
To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  British  trade  will  be 
benefited  by  the  opening  of  the  railway ;  but  if  there 
is  more  trade  there  wiU  also  be  more  people  to  share 
it,  and  the  Germans  who  have  built  the  Ime  will  hold 
a  position  of  easy  superiority  over  all  other  competitors. 
The  facilities  wmch  the  railway,  with  its  direct  approach 
to  the  Gulf,  will  possess  over  river  steamers,  hampered 
by  all  the  restrictions  described  above,  must  prove 
extremely  detrimental  to  British  commerce,  unless 
some  measures  are  devised  whereby  they  may  be 
counteracted.  The  obvious  remedy  is  the  improvement 
of  the  channels  for  water-borne  traffic.  The  Euphrates 
is  known  to  be  navigable  at  times  as  &r  as  Meskene, 
for  the  Turks  have  run  a  small  steamer  to  that  pcnnt ; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  quite  possible  without  great 
outlay  so  to  deepen  the  channel  that  a  continuous 
waterway  for  light-drau^t  steamers  might  be  opened. 
On  the  Upper  Tigris  a  small  steamer  has  plied 
occasionally  between  Baghdad  and  Mosul,  and  the 
natural  obstacles  to  navigation  might  probably  be  re- 
moved as  &r  as  Diarbekr.  If  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  thrown  open  without  restriction  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  world,  we  should  be  in  as  good  a  position  as 
we  can  now  hope  for  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
coming  railway,  not  only  in  Bussorah  and  Baghdad, 
but  in  many  other  markets  accessible  from  their  upper 
reaches.* 

The  actual  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway, 
long  deferred  for  want  of  funds,  seems  likely  now  to 

■  Timet,  October  2nd,  1901 ;  December  ZSth  wd  26tli,  1902.  VtOdg 
Timt*,  October  4tli,  1901.  Jfomtn;  PotI,  July  11th,  1902.  "Fonign 
Office  ReportB,"  Annual  Series,  No.  2,S3fi  ;  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  £90, 
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be  indefinitel)^  postponed.  The  preliminary  conven- 
tion by  which  tne  Anatolian  Railway  Company 
acquired  the  right  of  extending  their  line  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  concluded  in  December  1899 ;  the 
work  was  to  be  financed  by  French  capitalists.  This 
convention  was  superseded  in  January  1902  by  the 
concession  which  definitively  gave  to  the  German 
railway  group  the  right  to  build  and  work  a  line 
between  Koma  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  February 
1908  the  shares  were  allotted  in  equal  portions  of 
40  per  cent  to  the  French  and  German  groups,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  should 
be  offered  to  other  Continental  capitalists.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed  terminus  was 
to  be  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  offer  a  share  in  the  enterprise  to  British  c^talists. 
This  offer  was  accepted  in  principle,  provided  that  the 
British  share  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  French 
and  Germans.  Matters  had  reached  this  stage  when 
the  British  financiers  consulted  the  Prime  Minister  as 
to  whether  they  would  have  the  approval  of  the 
Government  in  taking  the  step  contemplated.  The 
scheme  was,  on  April  8th,  1908,  laid  by  Mr.  Balfour 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  once  excited 
widespread  discussion  both  in  this  coxmtry  and  in  the 
Continental  press. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  agreement,  published  in 
The  TiTties  on  Apnl  22nd,  showed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  conditions  suggested  did  not  give  to  Great 
Britain  that  position  of  absolute  equality  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  which  she  had  demanded ;  and  it  also 
showed  that  the  undertaking  was  a  German  and  not 
an  international  enterprise.  The  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration was  to  consist  of  eleven  members,  three  of 
whom  were  to  be  Germans  and  three  Ottoman  sub- 
jects, over  whom  Germany  would  be  able  to  exercise 
complete  control  Not  content  with  keeping  the 
railway  in  German  hands,  the  promoters  had  secured 
for  themselves  ample  privileges  for  the  use  of  steamers 
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on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  Euphrates,  and.  the  Tigris, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Turkish  Grovemmemt 
have  persistently  obstructed  British  merchants  for  so 
many  years ;  and  they  had  acquired  the  right  to 
establish  ports  at  Baghdad,  Bussorah,  and  a  terminus 
at  Koweit — a  place  of  which,  according  to  the  British 
view,  the  Sultan  had  no  right  to  dispose.  Great 
Britain  was  further  asked  to  promise  to  use  the  pro- 
jected line  for  the  conveyance  of  her  Indian  mails, 
and  to  exert  her  influence  with  the  Sultui  to  obtain 
a  terminus  at  Koweit,  and  to  raise  the  required 
kilometric  guarantee  by  means  of  an  increase  in  the 
Turkish  customs  tariff. 

These  conditions  met  with  general  disapproval  in 
this  country :  the  increase  of  the  customs  tariff 
would  have  injured  British  merchants  more  than  those 
of  any  other  nation,  because  the  bulk  of  trade  to  the 
Levant  is  in  their  hands,  and  the  route  which  was  to 
be  provided  at  their  expense  was  to  be  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company,  which  now  receives  a  Government  subsidy 
for  the  carriage  of  the  Indian  mails.  On  A^Mril  22nd 
Mr.  Balfour  stated,  therefore,  that  "  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals.  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  terms  proposed 
do  not  give  to  this  country  sufficient  security  for'  the 
application  of  the  principles  above  referred  to  (equality 
of  control) ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  intimated  that 
they  are  unable  to  give  the  suggested  assurance  with 
regard  to  the  policy  which  they  might  hereafter 
adopt  as  to  the  conveyance  of  the  Indian  mails  . 
as  to  facilities  at  Koweit,  or  as  to  the  appropriation 
of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  customs  revenue  in  aid  of 
the  contemplated  guarantee."  The  refusal  of  England 
to  finance  the  project  has  caused  the  postponemoit 
of  the  entire  scheme.  A  German  railway  ta  the 
Persian  Gulf  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
viewed  with  rauanimity  by  Russia,  and  M.  de  Witte 
has  recently  (June  lOtii,  1908)  stated  in  conversation 
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with  the  manager  of  a  French  newspaper  that  he 
cannot  see  "  how  France  can  reasonably  favour  at  the 
expense  of  her  purse  an  undertaking  which  in  the 
first  place  is  German,  in  the  second  anti-Russian,  and 
lastly,  involves  so  much  uncertainty." ' 

Twenty  years  ago  the  only  Power  firom  which 
Persia  had  anything  to  hope  or  feu:  was  Great  Britain ; 
to-day  such  phrases  as  the  " Russification  of  Persia" 
and  even  the  "  Germanising  of  Persia "  indicate  the 
change  which  has  taken  pla^  in  the  relation  of  Persia 
and  the  Powers.  By  a  well-defined  and  far-seeing 
policy  Russia  has  made  her  influence  felt  in  every 
department  of  Persian  life.  The  only  regiment  in  the 
army  capable  of  effective  action  is  the  Cossack  i^gi- 
ment,  drilled,  paid,  and  ofBcered  by  Russia.  The 
financial  future  of  the  country  lies  in  Russian  hands, 
while  its  trade  is  being  more  and  more  diverted  to 
Russian  markets.  While  Russia  has  made  this  great 
advance,  our  own  prestige  has  remained  stationary,  if 
it  has  not  positively  declined.  The  one  region  in 
which  we  have  taken  a  forward  step  is  in  Sistan,  where 
the  Nushki-Quetta  Railway  will  undoubtedly  prove  of 
the  highest  importance,  both  from  a  strategic  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Our  trade,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  not  declining,  is  advancing  less  rapidly  than  that 
of  Russia,  and,  since  it  relies  simply  on  the  enterprise 
of  our  merchants  and  the  superiority  of  our  manu- 
factures, it  must  feel  very  severely  the  competitiwi 
of  Russian  subsidised  and  bounty-fed  commerce.  In 
this  respect,  however,  there  is  no  actual  cause  for 
alarm,  either  present  or  prospective.  Our  consular 
service  in  Persia  has  been  increased.  In  1900  vice- 
consulates  were  created  at  Bunder  Abbas  and  Sistan ; 
in  1902  the  latter  post  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
consulate.  In  1900  a  political  agent  was  sent  to 
reside  at,  Bahrain,  in  1902  a  consular  attach^  was 
appointed  at  Shiraz,  uid  the  consulate  at  Ispahan  was 
raised  to  a  consulate-general     And  on  May  Sth,  1908, 

'  Thm*,  April  ISth,  23nd,  Jud«  10th,  1903. 
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Lord  Lansdowne  infonned  the  House  of  Lords  that  it: 
■was  proposed  d.ther  to  create  a  certain  number  of 
Persian  sttidentships  .to  form  part  of  the  Levant  con- 
■siilar  service,  or  to  create  a  separate  consular  service 
in  Persia. 

England  has  not  lost  ground  in  commerce  so  much 
as  in  poUtical  prestige.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  when  we  reused  the  loan  which  Russia  accepted,' 
a  great  opportunity  was  missed.  "  By  financing  Persia 
as  ahe  has  done  during  the  last  few  years,  Russia'  has 
secured  a  ^p  of  the  entire  Persian  administration 
which  nothmg  can  shake,"  while  with  an  institution 
such  as  the  Buique  d'Escompte  at  her  command,  she 
can  manipulate  the  entire  commercial  policy  of  the 
country  in  her  favour.  The  recent  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Turchomanchai  in  a  manner  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  Great  Britain  shows  how  powerful  is  the 
instrum^it  of  which  she  has  thus  obtained  control. 
The  secret  protocol  which  gives  Russia  the  exclusive 
light  of  buildine'  railways  in  Persia  deals  another  blow 
at  British  prestige.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  field  were 
open,  we  might  hesitate  to  construct  railways  in  a 
country  where  there  can  be  so  little  prospect  of  an 
immediate  return  upon  the  capital  expended.  Russia 
is  in  an  entirely  (uiferent  position,  for,  though  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Persia  may  be  ostensibly 
a  private  undertaking,  it  will,  of  course,  receive  a 
State  subsidy,  and  can  afibrd  to  disregard  the  question 
of  prtrfits — in  other  words,  its  importance  to  the  Russian  • 
Government  will  lie  in  the  strategic,  not  in  the  com- 
mercial sphere. 

The  first  Russian  railway  in  Persia  will  probably 
be  that  fi:om  Askabad  to  Meshed,  the  surveys  for 
which  have  already  been  made ;  its  extension  as  far  as 
Sistan  is  only  a  question  of  time,  while  a  terminus 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  no  doubt  its  final  objective.  If 
this  is  ever  permitted,  if  such  a  railway  is  constructed, 
with  all  the  political  and  military  consequences  which 
it  must  involve;  it  must  revolutionise  uie  conditions 
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upon  which  our  whole  system  of  Indian  defence  has 
heen  built  up.  The  advance  of  Russia  across  Central 
Asia  has  compelled  the  Indian  Government  to  expend 
vast  sums  on  the  defences  of  the  north-west  frontier, 
— the  one  quarter  in  which  India  was  believed  to  be 
open  to  attack  by  a  land  Power.  The  protection  we 
have  extended  to  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  has  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  interpose  the  shield  of  a  friendly 
native  State  between  our  Indian  dependencies  and  the 
military  force  of  Russia.  But  if  Russia  were  allowed  to 
advance  towards  the  sea  along  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Persia,  our  precautions  would  be  wasted,  our  flank 
be  turned,  and  India  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
immediate  contact  with  a  great  military  Power.  To 
protect  India  from  the  danger  which  may  at  no  long 
distance  of  time  threaten  her,  to  maintain  our  com- 
mercial supremacy,  at  any  rate  in  the  south,  to 
recovCT  the  political  prestige  we  have  lost  with  the 
central  and  local  governments,  and  to  substitute  a 
clearly  defined  policy  for  vague  assurances  about 
maintaining  the  status  quo — these  are  the  immediate 
tasks  of  Bntish  diplomacy  in  Persia.  The  Government 
at  home  must  make  up  its  mind  while  there  is  still 
something  to  offer,  and  while  we  still  have  friends 
who  will  fight  for  us.' 

5.  Caucasia  and  Armenia 

The  province  of  the  Caucasus,  as  it  now  exists,  was 
wrested  from  Persia  and  Turkey  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1801  the  Tsar,  Alexander  I., 
entered  Georgia  and  annexed  it  by  proclamation, 
simply,  it  was  stated,  "  in  the  interests  of  justice,  of 
secunty  of  persons  and  property."  There  were,  it  is 
true,  abunduit  reasons  which  might  have  been  urged 
in  justification  of  this  excuse.  A  French  civil  engineer, 
T^o  travelled  in  the  Caucasus  about  1840,  thus  describes 
its   condition :  "  It  must   be  admitted  that  when  the 

'  Tittiet,  Janoary  17th,  M»y  Bth,  1903. 
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Imperial  armies  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
coimnes  of  Asia,  tlie  IVans-Caucasian  provinces  were 
abandoned  without  defence  or  hope  to  all  the  sanguinary 
horrors  of  anarchy.  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  mountain 
tribes,  rioted  in  the  plunder  of  Georgia  and  neighbouring 
States.  The  advent  of  the  Russians  put  tin  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  condition  of 
peace  and  quiet  unknown  for  many  centuries  before." 
Mingrelia  was  seized  in  1803,  and  Imeretia  in  tiie 
following  year.  The  Treaty  of  GuUstan  in  1818 
coniirmed  Russia  in  her  new  possessions,  and  gave 
her  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  Caspian.  It 
did  not,  however,  define  the  boimdary  between  Russian 
and  Persian  territory,  and,  so  fiur  from  settling  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries,  it  rather  in- 
creased them.  Border  warfare  was  carried  on  inter- 
mittently for  several  years,  during  which  time  the 
Persian  army  was  drilled  and  officered  by  Englishmen. 
Confident  in  their  remodelled  army  and  longing  to 
match  their  strength  against  the  enemy,  the  Persians 
in  1 82fl  took  the  offensive,  massacred  a  Russian  garrison, 
and,  led  by  Abbas-Mirza,  the  son  of  the  Shah,  entered 
Russian  territory.  The  Russians  under  Gener^ 
Paskievitch,  who  then  began  the  series  of  victories 
which  were  to  make  him  famous,  encountered  and 
utterly  defeated  the  Persians  near  Elizabetpo!. 

The  war  which  followed  was  a  series  of  triumphs 
for  Russia,  and  in  1827  Persia  was  compelled  to  beg 
for  peace.  The  Treaty  of  Turcomanchai,  signed  on 
February  21st,  1828,  confirmed  to  Russia  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  previous  treaty  and  secured  her  in  the 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhitehevan. 
The  successes  of  Paskievitch  in  Asia  had  been  matched 
by  a  pwrallel  series  of  victories  over  the  Ottoman  Power 
in  Europe,  and  when  the  war  in  both  regions  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  in 
1829,  Russia  obtained  the  fortresses  of  Poti,  Akhaltsikh, 
and  Anafa  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  whole  of  the 
Caucasus   was  thus  nominally  converted  into  Russian 
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territory,  but  the  work  of  consolidating  the  conquest 
was  not  accomplished  without  many  struggles.  "  In 
the  depths  of  its  lofty  forests,  in  its  valleys  shut  oif 
from  one  another  by  parallel  mountain  ranges,  dwelt 
a  fierce  population  who  owned  no  master.  vVhat  did 
it  matter  to  the  Tcherkesses  that  the  Sultan  had  ceded 
all  the  populations  between  Kouban  and  the  Black 
Sea  ?  The  Stiltan  in  their  eyes  was  only  the  chief  of 
the  faithful,  and  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  them." 
Independence  was  a  passion  with  these  mountain  tribes, 
and  the  Russian  domination  weighed  hea\'ily  upon 
them,  curbing  their  freedom  of  action. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  end,  not  love  of  liberty, 
but  religious  zeal  which  drove  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus  to  rebellion.  A  seer  of  Daghestan,  Mullah 
Mohammed,  called  upon  the  faithful  to  suppress  their 
differences  and  unite  in  one  body  against  the  infidel. 
He  quickly  gained  adherents ;  one  Russian  general 
retreated  before  him,  another  suffered  actual  defeat 
The  second  attempt  of  Russia  to  crush  him  was  more 
successful ;  Mullah  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Shamyl, 
the  most  famous  of  his  followers,  was  wounded.  With 
the  defeat  of  Mullah  in  1882  the  pacification  of  the 
Caucasus  was  believed  to  be  complete.  Suddenly, 
however,  Shamyl,  who  was  believed  to  have  received  ms 
death  wound,  reappeared  and  reanimated  the  droop- 
ing hopes  of  the  tribesmen.  His  almost  miraculous 
escape  from  a  stronghold,  where  he  had  been  hemmed 
in  by  Russian  soldiers,  increased  his  influence  among 
the  people  and  confirmed  their  faith  in  him.  A  second 
attempt  to  surround  him  in  his  mountain  fastness 
ended  in  the  almost  complete  annihUation  of  a  Russian 
column  (1842).  In  1844  fresh  efforts  were  made  to 
subdue  him  ;  Voronzoff  was  appointed,  with  extended 
powers,  and  instructions  to  act  simultaneously  on  both 
sides  of  the  Caucasus.  Gradually  Shamyl  was  hemmed 
in,  and  in  1859  his  fastness  at  Gunib  was  surroimded 
and  he  surrendered  at  discretion.  Active  resistance 
was  kept  up  for  another  five  years,  but  it  wa$  useless. 
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The  tribes  of  Northern  Caucasia  were  the  first  to 
abandon  the  struggle  and  to  leave  their  country.  A 
few  months  later  the  Tcherkesses  of  the  south  followed 
their  example,  and  were  deported  to  Trebizond,  Sinope, 
Varna,  and  elsewhere.  The  number  who  left  the 
country  was  estimated  at  200,000,  two-thirds  of  whom 
perished  of  want  and  disease.  The  deserted  country 
was  then  pacified,  forts  were  built,  forests  cleared, 
and  roads  made.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
population  has  doubled,  a  thousand  miles  of  railway 
have  been  laid  down  and  five  hundred  more  are  being 
constructed ;  the  commercial  towns  of  Tiflis,  Baku, 
Batum,  Erivan,  and  Kutais  testify  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  internal  trade' 

f  The  province  of  the  Caucasus  forms  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  no 
other  district  presents  in  so  small  a  space  such  wide 
diversities  of  climate,  population,  and  produce.  This 
variety  is  to  be  explained  by  its  geographical  position 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  combined  with  the  great 
elevation  attained  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateaus. 
The  Caucasian  Mountains,  which  cross  the  country 
dia^nally  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
divide  it  into  two  parts.  The  northern  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  southern  steppes  of  Russia,  with  a 
fertile  black  earth  soil  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
cattle  breeding.  The  mountains  offer  an  endless 
variety  of  climate  and  soil,  from  the  warm  valleys  to 
the  eternal  snows  which  enwrap  the  summit  of  the 
Georgian  Road.  The  Trans-Caucasus,  divided  by  the 
range  of  the  Ijittle  Caucasus  into  eastern  and  western 
divisions,  presents  an  equal  variety  of  climate  and 
surface.  The  altitude  of  the  province  ranges  fit>m 
85  feet  to  over  12,000  feet  above  sea  level;  the 
mountains  divide  it  into  separate  and  almost  closed-in 
valleys,  each  with  its  own  characteristics  of  climate  and 
vegetation ;  the  country  lies  in  near  proximity  to  the 

■  Crfliange,  "  Histoire  de  la  Rnmie,"  pp.  163-9j  2fi2-3.    Pall  Matt  Gaxtttt, 
April  1800. 
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hot  plains  of  Asia,  but  it  is  also  washed  by  two  warm 
seas,  which  do  much  to  mitigate  the  natural  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  Western  Trans-Caucasia  the  rainfall  is  super- 
abundant, but  as  one  proceeds  from  west  to  east 
summer  heat  and  dryness  increase,  until  in  the  eastern 
province  the  rainfall  is  so  slight  that  artificial  irrigation 
IS  absolutely  essential.  The  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
form  to  some  extent  an  exception,  for  there,  especially 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  facing  the  sea,  the 
rainfaU  is  heavy.  The  area  of  irrigated  land  in  eastern 
Trans-Caucasia  is  over  1,000,000  dessiatins,  yet  this  is 
hardly  a  half  of  the  area  which  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  an  extended  system  of  irrigation. 
The  mean  temperature  at  Batum  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Nice  or  Lisbon,  and  in  the  coldest  winters 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  6°  or  7"  (Celsius), 
and  that  only  for  a  short  time ;  in  some  years  it  does 
not  freeze  at  aU.  In  the  elevated  and  eastern  regions 
of  the  interior,  however,  the  cold  is  much  more  intense. 
At  Kars  and  Ardazane  the  winter  temperature  is  even 
lower  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  Summer  heat  is  great 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Caucasus,  the  hottest  part 
being  eastern  Trans-Caucasia,  where  the  thermometer 
sometimes  marks  40°  C.  in  the  shade.  At  Erivan,  which 
has  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet,  the  summer  tem- 
perature reaches  36°  C. 

From  an  ethnological  point  of  view  the  Caucasus 
presents  an  even  greater  variety  of  interest  The 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  left  no  trace  behind  them, 
but  the  successive  waves  of  immigration  and  of  con- 
quest which  have  passed  over  this  high-road  between 
east  and  west  since  the  dawn  of  history  have  left 
behind  them  that  mosaic  of  races  which  forms  the 
present  population.  M.  de  Semenov  estimates  the 
number  of  different  races  now  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Caucasus  at  between  forty  and  fifty,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  numerically  smaU,  and,  living  as  they  do 
an  isolated  life  in  the  shut-in  defiles  of  the  mountains. 
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exercise  no  influence  on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1897,  was  8,372,000  persons,  or  20  per  square  kilo- 
metre. Russians,  who  constitute  only  25  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern 
Caucasus  and  to  the  large  towns ;  there  are  also  some 
rural  colonies,  formed  chiefly  by  Russian  sectaries. 
Western  and  a  large  portion  of  central  Caucasus  is 
inhabited  by  Georgians  ;  the  southern  part  by  Armenians, 
who  form  15-^  per  cent  of  the  entire  population ; 
Daghestan  and  the  Caucasus  range  by  mountain  tribes ; 
and  the  eastern  Caucasus  by  Tartars.  The  majority 
of  the  non-Russian  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  Sunite  sect' 

The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Caucasus  are  practically 
unlimited  in  quantity  and  of  extraordinary  variety. 
Half  of  the  world's  supply  of  manganese  ore  comes 
from  the  Caucasus,  the  yield  in  1900  being  426,000 
tons.  As  a  copper-producing  district  it  stands  next 
to  the  Urals ;  tne  total  production  of  pure  copper  in 
1900  amounted  to  8,748  tons,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  production  of  copper  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
Other  minerals  are  leacl,  zinc,  mercury,  sulphur,  iron, 
glauber  salt,  and  common  salt  But  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  naphtha  wells,  the 
development  of  which  has  been  so  rapid  during  the 
last  decade  that  the  Caucasus  now  ranks  as  the  chief 
oil-producing  country  of  the  world,  a  position  formerly 
held  by  America.  Naphtha  is  at  present  worked  at 
Baku,  Ilski,  and  near  the  town  of  Grozny.* 

%  Although  Caucasia  has  been  so  far  pacified  that  no 
serious  political  outbreak  against  the  Government  need 
be  anticipated,  the  country  is  still  for  from  having 
attained  to  internal  order  or  security.  The  secret 
Report  on  the  Caucasus  made  by  Pnnce  Galitzin  to 
the  Tsar  in  1898,  extracts  from  which  appeared  in  The 

'  "L«  Rnade  extra-EDTopeenue  et  Polaire,"  pp.  197-201.  "The 
Industries  of  RobsU,"  p.  424. 

'  H.  Norman,  "  All  the  Russias,"  p.220-27  Board  qf  Trade  Journal, 
Juiiuiy  dth,  1902,  p.  71.     "  Riuaia ;  ita  IndoBtries  and  Trade,"  pp.  293-4. 
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T^mea  of  April  5th  and  11th,  1899,  stated  that  constant 
warfare  had  for  two  or  three  years  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  Russian  authorities  and  the  lawless  element 
of  the  native  population.  Brigandage  and  murder  had 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  pitched  battles 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  1898,  184  brigands 
were  captured  and  35  killed  in  fights  with  the  police 
and  tro(ms.  Prince  Galitzin  wrote  :  "  I  have  to  inform 
Your  Majesty  that  the  causes  of  brigandage  are  very 
complicated.  They  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  population,  partly  in  the  inefficiency 
of  the  police,  and  finally  in  the  defects,  as  regards  this 
matter,  of  present  judicial  and  administrative  regulations. 
.  .  .  Great  criminality  was  discovered  among  the  Tartar 
inhabitants  of  the  Bortchalinsk  district  of  Tiflis,  where 
seven  brigands  were  being  harboured,  all  of  them  either 
escaped  convicts  or  other  criminals  charged  with  various 
crimes.  I  ordered  a  revision  of  this  district,  which  dis- 
closed complete  inaction  and  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  district,  the  men  of 
the  frontier  guards,  and  members  of  the  police  force." 
"  Last  summer  there  was  a  sudden  increase  of  brigand- 
age in  the  province  of  Elizabetpol,  where  the  brigands 
and  runaway  prisoners  had  hitherto  confined  themselves 
to  attacking  private  individuals,  avoiding  resistance  to 
the  representatives  of  authority,  unless  driven  to  ex- 
tremities. Now  they  had  regular  battles  with  the 
police  at  every  encounter,  and  practised  their  cus- 
tomary cruelty.  This  was  explained  by  the  conduct 
of  the  local  administrative  officials,  who  adopted  the 
view  that  brigandage  was  an  essential  characteristic  of 
the  native  population,  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  decisive 
measures,  which  were  dangerous  for  those  who  had  to 
execute  them.  They  considered  it  useless  to  search  for 
brigands,  or  to  prosecute  those  who  concealed  them." 

Prince  Galitzin  gave  a  very  bad  character  to  the 
Zemsky,  or  rural  police,  an  incompetent  and  corrupt 
body  of  men.  They  were  accused  of  robbery  and 
blackmailing,  and  of  assisting  brigands  to  escape,  while 
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their  close  connection  by  femily  ties  with  the  native 
population  was  said  to  render  them  entirely  untrust- 
worthy. The  Govemor-G«neral,  therefore,  proposed  to 
reform  and  augment  this  force,  recruiting  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  Russians,  and  raising  the  very  low  rate 
of  pay  which  formerly  obtained.  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  reform  was  held  to  be  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantages  it  would  secure,  as  the 
future  development  of  the  country  depends  upon  an 
influx  of  capital,  and  "  in  its  present  condition  of 
complete  insecurity  for  life  and  property,  the  applica- 
tion of  labour,  knowledge,  and  capital  is  not  without 
risk."  Other  reforms  proposed  were  the  prohibition  of 
the  import  of  firearms,  and  a  more  effective  control 
of  convicts  sent  to  Siberia,  who  at  present  can  easily 
escape  and  return  to  their  old  haunts  and  nefarious 
pursuits.  This  report  was  annotated  by  the  Tsar,  and 
to  the  proposed  plan  of  police  reform,  he  replied  by 
the  following  marginal  note:  "Seriously  investigate 
the  matter,  and  lay  before  me  some  kind  of  positive 
decision."  It  would  appear,  however,  that  little  has 
yet  been  done,  for  Mr.  Consul  Stevens,  in  his  report 
lor  1902  on  agriculture  in  the  Trans-Caucasus,  stated 
that  crime  of  every  description,  principally  due  to 
vengeance  or  cattle-lifting,  was  rife  throughout  the 
Caucasus  and  greatly  hampered  both  farmers  and 
peasants.  The  Novoe  Vremya,  in  October  1902,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject,  said  :  "  Not  only  is  there  no 
decrease  in  brigandage  in  the  Caucasus,  but  the  outrages 
are  increasing  in  number  and  assume  every  day  a  more 
audacious  and  formidable  character.  They,  moreover, 
extend  over  a  much  wider  territory,  and  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  country  beyond  the  mountains."  The 
Novoe  Vremya  urged  the  Government  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  Russians  among  the  Caucasian  peasantry, 
where  at  present  only  2  per  cent,  are  of  Russian  blood. 
In  October  1902,  on  parts  of  the  Caucasian  Railway, 
guards  were  authorised  to  carry  rifles,  a  measure  of 
precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the  frecpient  outrages 
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committed  upon  travellers,  while  eren  the  mail  sorvice 
was  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  brigands.' 

The  immigration  of  Russians  to  the  Caucasus, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  considered  desirable  with 
a  view  to  securing  internal  order,  has  hitherto  been 
hampered  by  the  slowness  of  the  authorities  to 
authorise  the  transfer  of  land.  The  subject  of  the 
settlement  of  Crown  peasants,  or  of  Russian  peasants 
settled  on  Government  land,  was  dealt  with  by  Prince 
Galitzin,  to  whom  a  projected  law  was  submitted  in 
1897.  He  found  it  aimed  at  a  general  change  in  the 
existing  agrarian  circumstances  of  the  colonists,  by 
cutting  off  land  from  those  who  had  an  abimdance 
of  it,  in  order  to  provide  for  fresh  holdings,  which 
were  to  be  occupied  by  peasants  transferred  from  other 
villages.  It  also  estabhshed  a  normal  size  for  holdings 
for  the  country  generally,  based  on  considerations  of 
the  quality  and  advantages  of  the  land.  Prince 
Galitzm  and  his  Council  disapproved  of  this  plan,  and 
suggested  that  the  land  settlement  of  Crown  peasants 
should  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  each  province,  leaving  questions  of  size  to  be 
settled  when  the  new  law  came  into  force.  He  insisted 
on  the  urgency  of  the  measure  as  the  best  means  of 
introducing  Russian  land  tenure  and  settling  Bussiui 
peasfmts  m  the  Trans-Caucasus.  The  efforts  of  the 
Tiflis  authorities  to  promote  colonisation  were  formerly 
checked  by  local  reports  stating  that  there  was  no 
more  land  available  for  the  purpose.  Recent  inquiries, 
however,  made  bj^  the  Ministry  of  Domains  give  good 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  plenty  of  suitable 
land  for  more  Russian  colonists.  Meanwhile  local 
governors  have  been  asked  to  verify  the  facts,  so  that 
inunigrants  may  be  spared  the  ruin  which  overtakes 
them  when,  on  migration  to  some  distant  spot,  it  is 
found  utterly  unsuited  to  their  requirements.  As  soon 
as  this  has  been  done  Prince  Galitzin  intends  to  ask  for 

'  TimtM,  April  Ilth,  1899 ;  November  3rd,  1902 ;  Janouy,  1903. 
"  Foreipi  Ofice  Reports,"  Atmiutl  Sraies,  No.  2^19. 
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the  extension  to  the  Caucasus  of  the  law  of  July  25th, 
1889,  as  to  voluntary  inunigration  of  peasants  and  their 
settlement  on  Government  lands. 

The  settlement  of  numbers  of  Armenians  during 
recent  years  in  the  Caucasus  has  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  subject  of  aUen  immigra- 
tion and  the  holding  of  land  by  foreigners.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  quantity  of  real  estate  owned  by 
foreign  subjects  in  the  Caucasus  is  very  small,  but 
the  rapid  advance  of  railways  and  the  natural  riches 
of  the  country  must  inevitably  attract  enterprising 
strangers,  who  will  certainly  turn  their  attention  to 
the  land  as  the  basis  of  all  industry  on  a  large  scale. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Caucasus  is  not  in  a  position 
to  do  without  foreign  assistance.  This  co-operation 
should,  therefore,  not  be  hindered  by  an  unconditional 
prohibition  of  foreign  ownership  in  land,  which  would 
stem  the  inflowing  tide  of  foreign  capital  Prince 
Galitzin,  under  these  circumstances,  proposed  to  extend 
to  the  Caucasus  the  law  of  March  14th,  1887,  passed 
originally  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  land  by  foreigners 
in  the  Polish  provinces,  on  condition  that  the  authorities 
"should  be  allowed  to  make  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
posed restriction  in  those  cases  in  which  landed  pro- 
perty acquired  by  foreigners  was  intended  for  the 
erection  of  works,  mills,  or  for  other  useful  industrial 
purposes."  This  extension  in  a  modified  form  was 
made  appUcable  by  Imperial  decree  to  the  Black  Sea 
coast,  and  the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers  in 
June  1898. 

Since  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
struction of  railways  the  commerce  of  the  Caucasus 
has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development. 
In  1897  the  value  of  exports  was  estimated  at  54,500,000 
roubles,  of  imports  at  84,000,000  roubles.  Besides  its 
great  mineral  wealth,  the  Caucasus  presents  a  large 
variety  of  agricultural  products.  Grain  of  many  kinds 
— wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rice— is  exported  in  eon- 
.siderable  quantities,  the  value  of  this  export  &om  the 
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port  of  Batum  only  in  1901  being  £57,000.  Liquorice 
root  worth  £179,000  was  exported  in  the  same  year, 
chiefly  to  the  United  States.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the 
districts  of  Erivan  and  Baku,  but  it  is  all  absorbed 
by  the  mills  of  Moscow  and  Lodz,  and  does  not  come 
upon  the  world's  market.  Cotton  milling  promises  to 
become  an  industry  of  considerable  importance.  The 
mill  erected  at  Baku  in  1600  doubled  its  plant  in 
1002,  as  it  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  orders  received. 
Simflower  seed  is  being  cultivated  in  larger  and  larger 
quantities  year  by  year,  and,  in  consequence  of  %e 
growing  scarcity  of  linseed,  it  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  H.Mf.  Consul  at  Novorosseisk  reported  in 
1902  that  the  crop  had  been  enormous,  and  the  area 
imder  cultivation  nad  greatly  increased.  In  spite  of 
a  fall  in  price,  the  rates  obtained  were  stiU  high, 
owing  to  the  continually  increasing  demand  for  sun- 
flower  oilcake  in  Denmark.  Tea  growing,  which  is 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Batum,  was  reported 
in  1890  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  In 
1902  the  land  under  tea  yielded  £80  an  acre,  and, 
owing  to  these  satisfectory  results,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  adopted  measures  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  tea  growing  by  the  peasantry.  The  cultivation 
of  silk  has  been  improved  of  late  by  the  establishment 
of  a  centre  at  Tiflis  for  the  distribution  of  healthy 
eggs.  Cocoon  silk  is  now  exported  to  France. 
Amongst  dairy  produce  the  export  of  ^gs  from 
Batum  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  egg  trade  for  the  season  of 
1901  represented  a  value  <S  some  £26,000. 

Want  of  communication  is  at  present  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  commerce.  The  great 
military  highway  over  the  Dariel  Pass  is  practically 
the  one  road  in  the  country  fit  for  wheefed  traffic, 
the  rest  are  only  passable  by  pedestrians  and  animals 
with  pack  saddles.  The  mountain  streams  are  oc- 
casionally spanned  by  wooden  bridges,  but  these  are 
in   so   unsafe  a  condition    that    there    is  less  risk  in 
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using  the  fords.  This  state  of  things  exists  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country. 
Two  main  lines  of  railway,  the  Vladi-Caucasian  and 
Trans-Caucasian,  run  paraUel  to  the  chief  mountain 
range,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  tiie  south  of 
the  chain,  and  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Caspian,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  branch  line 
from  Tiflis  to  Kars,  a  line  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance, no  hnes  have  yet  been  constructed  at  right 
angles  to  the  mountains.  The  line  from  Petrovsk  to 
Baku,  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  Caucasian  range.  A  branch  line  connects  the 
Tikhoryetskaya  station  on  the  Vladi-Caucasian  line 
with  Novorosseisk,  and  is  continued  north-eastwards 
to  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga.  Several  new  lines  have, 
however,  been  recently  projected  or  b^|;un.  A  line 
from  Karakles  to  Envan  has  been  commenced  and 
will  ultimately  be  extended  to  Julfa,  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  Surveys  are  also  being  made  for 
a  line  from  Baku  to  Astara  and  Tabriz.  Another 
line  is  projected  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  join  Novorosseidc  with  Sukhum  and  thence 
be  extended  to  the  Trans-Caucasian.  There  are  con- 
siderable en^neering  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, but  the  fertility  of  the  country  is  undoubted. 
Tea,  tobacco,  and  other  semi-tropical  plants  can  be 
successfully  raised. 

The  basis  of  commercial  prosperity  in  Caucasia 
rests,  however,  not  upon  agriculture  but  upon  the 
mineral  oils  in  which  the  country  abounds ;  m  1901 
they  constituted  three-quarters  of  the  total  exports 
from  the  port  of  Batiun.  The  total  export  of 
naphtha  from  the  Caucasus  in  1900,  the  year  of 
greatest  prosperity  in  this  industry,  was;  illuminating 
oils,  842,840,000  gallons;  lubricating  oils,  8,466,000 
cwt. ;  residues,  1,870,000  cwt ;  vasefine,  48,400  cwt; 
and  raw  naphtha  about  1,205,000  gallons.  The  out- 
put of  oil   has  shown  an  annual  increase  up  to  the 
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present  time,  but  this  increase  has  latterly  been 
attended  by  a  constantly  increased  cost  of  working 
and  by  the  sinking  of  deeper  wells.  In  1901  the  trade 
suiFereid  from  extreme  depression,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  no  more  permanent  reason  than 
the  natural  fall  in  prices  following  on  the  excessive 
inflation  and  over-production  of  the  previous  years. 
In  1900  crude  oil  reached  the  highest  price  ever 
known.  The  old-established  companies  were  unable 
to  meet  the  demand,  new  ones  were  formed,  and 
"  the  public  rushed  into  these  companies  with  the 
expectation  of  tremendous  dividends.  But  no  soon^ 
did  the  new  companies  begin  to  produce  than  prices 
began  to  fall.  .  .  .  Out  of  a  total  of  2,400  producing 
wdls,  1,047  had  at  the  end  of  December  (1901)  been 
stopped  as  unprofitable  to  work." 

Other  caiues  besides  over-production  contributed  to 
this  result :  one  of  these  was  the  heavy  royalties  pay- 
able in  cash  exacted  by  the  Government  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  older  and  wealthier  companies, 
who  deprecated  any  change  being  made  in  a  long- 
established  custom  just  when  the  trade  was  in  a 
critical  position,  an  appeal  to  Government  to  sub- 
stitute payment  in  kind  was  made  in  1901  W  the 
smaller  firms.  H.M.  Consul  at  Baku  was  ako  of 
opinion  that  "  should  this  resolution  take  effect,  pro- 
duction will  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  prices  will 
fall,  and  the  last  state  be  worse  than  the  first." 
The  insufiiciency  of  the  rolling  stock  on  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Railway  was  another  cause  alleged  in 
explanation,  but  this  seems  unhkely  in  view  of  the 
&ct  that  heavy  stocks  of  oil  were  maintained  at 
Batum  throughout  the  year  wid  that  the  pipe  line 
between  Michailova  and  Batum  did  not  at  any 
time  during  the  year  work  up  to  its  fiill  capacity.  This 
line  is  now  being  extended  to  Agh-Taglia,  east  of  Tifiis, 
a  distance  of  about  88  miles,  and  another  pipe  line 
is  to  be  constructed  between  Baku  and  Volchi- 
Vorota,   some  sixteen  miles  west  of  Baku,   where  a 
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larger  storage  accommodation  can  be  obtained  than 
is  possible  in  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
railway  at  Baku.  It  is  hoped  that  this  line  will  be 
completed  in  1904  and  that  it  will  enable  the  export 
of  oil  to  be  carried  on  more  rapidly  than  is  at 
present  possible.  Exportation  to  foreign  markets 
seems  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  depression, 
as  the  Russian  demand  is  limited  hy  the  high  price 
of  oil,  consequent  upon  a  heavy  excise  duty.  *'  The 
desire  for  light  among  the  peasantry  is  not  great 
enough  to  make  them  sacrifice  sufficient  &om  their 
meagre  earnings  to  light  their  houses  with  kerosene 
from  Baku  during  the  long  winter  evenings."  The 
total  export  of  petroleum  products  from  Batum  in 
1901  was  1,194,182  tons,  valued  at  £4,109,110,  and 
from  Novorosseisk  280,946  tons,  valued  at  £1,029,467. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  labour  riots  of  a  most 
serious  nature  occurred  throughout  the  Caucasus. 
At  Baku  the  oil  wells  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
strikers  and  great  damage  done.  The  causes  assigned 
for  these  strikes  were  for  the  most  part  trivial,  but 
the  new  law,  by  which  workmen  have  a  right  to 
appoint  a  delegate  to  negotiate  with  employers,  gave 
the  men  an  unwonted  sense  of  power,  and  they  were 
exorbitant  in  their  demands.  The  whole  movement 
is  believed  to  have  been  largely  the  work  of  Socialist 
agitators.' 

From  a  Russian  point  of  view,  Orthodoxy  and 
Imperialism  are  indissolubly  united,  and  Russians 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  are  ipso  facto  suspected 
of  disloyalty.  The  tenets  of  the  Dukhobortsi,  more 
than  those  of  other  sects,  give  colour  to  this  accusation ; 
for  they  refuse  to  pray  for  the  Tsar  or  to  acknowledge 
his  authority,  and  their  members  exhibit  a  "spirit  of 
cosmopolitanism  and  estrangement  from  the  fiiuda- 
mcntal  princi^es  of  life  as  organised  by  the  Russian 
State."    The  Russians  of  the  Caucasus  are  therefore 

'  "  Foreign  Office  Reports,"  Annual  Series,  Nob.  2,C34,  2^673, 2,782,  2,916, 
3tmM,  JvHj  30th,  Augart  lit,  1903. 
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unsatis&ctory  colonists,  and  unfitted  to  promote  .the 
growth  of  Russian  ascendency,  because  so  many  of 
tiiem  belong  to  some  sect  of  dissenters,  and  notably 
to  the  Dukhobortsi.  These  people,  who  are  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  Tolstoy,  view  war  with  abhorrence, 
and  their  refusal  of  military  service  in  1805  led  to  a 

feneral  and  severe  persecution  of  three  years'  duration, 
n  April  1897  many  of  the  Dukhobortsi  were  Condemned 
to  be  dispersed  through  different  districts  under  open 
police  supervision.  In  one  district  1,000  out  of  4,000 
perished  during  the  years  of  the  persecution,  owing 
to  want,  exposure,  and  anxiety,  caused  by  their  being 
driven  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  settle  in  places 
where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  eani  a  Living. 
When  Prince  Galitzin  visited  the  Caucasus  in  1896 
he  found  sectarian  agitators  stiU  actively  at  work. 
"  The  greatest  energy  in  this  direction,"  he  wrote,  *'  is 
shown  by  propagandists  of  the  false  doctrines  of  Count 
Tolstoy.  They  carry  demoralisation  not  only  into  the 
midst  of  the  Dukhobortsi,  but  also  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  Russian  sectarian  inhabitants,  who  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  the  more  negative  sects,  and  represent 
about  one-half  of  the  Russian  population."  Prince 
Galitzin  noted  as  "  quite  a  new  departure "  that  the 
teaching  of  Tolstoy  was  gaining  supporters  among  the 
intelligent  classes. 

In  1898  the  Dukhobortsi,  at  their  own  request,  were 
allowed  to  emigrate,  with  certain  exceptions  and  on 
certain  conditions.  Those  who  were  of  age  for  the 
army,  and  had  not  yet  discharged  their  military  duties, 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Those  who 
received  permission  to  go  were  obliged  to  obtain 
passports  in  the  usual  manner,  to  pay  all  their  own 
expenses,  and  sign  an  undertaking  never  to  return  to 
Russia.  The  leaders  and  some  others,  about  110  in 
all,  were  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  rigorous  conditions 
under  which  emigration  was  permitted  would  have 
rendered  departure  impossible  if  outside  help  had  not 
been    forthcoming.      Assistance    was    given    to    the 
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Oukhobortsi  by  Quakers  in  England,  who  sympathised 
with  them  in  their  resistance  to  mihtary  service ;  and 
Count  Tolstoy  decided  to  publish  his  novel,  "  Resurrec- 
tion," already  written,  in  order  to  devote  the  profits 
to  their  aid.  Thus  helped,  many  of  the  Dukhobortsi 
went  to  Cyprus  and  some  thousands  more  to  Canada, 
where  numbers  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Swan  River 
settlement,  perished  during  the  autumn  of  1902  on  an 
expedition  undertaken  in  search  of  "  the  new  Ught." 
Pnnce  GaUtzin  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  permits  the  banishment  of  dissenters  to  the 
Caucasus,  as  in  its  present  condition  the  province  is 
adapted  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  weaken  their 
opinions.* 

In  a  country  where  nationalities  are  counted  by 
the  score,  and  where  all  have  submitted  with  resigna- 
tion, if  not  content,  to  Russian  rule,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  any  one  of  these  numerous  nationahties 
rather  than  another  should  give  rise  to  a  "question." 
The  Armenian  question  is  still,  however,  iar  &om  being 
settled ;  indeed,  as  a  result  of  the  Turkish  massacres 
of  1894-5  and  the  subsequent  immigration  of  Armenian 
refugees  into  Russian  territory,  a  fresh  question  arose ; 
for  Russia  has  since  had  to  deal,  not  only  with  her 
own  Armenian  subjects,  but  with  those  of  Turkey  also, 
and  it  is  her  attitude  towards  the  latter  especially  which 
has  enlisted  the  indignant  sympathy  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  on  their  behal£ 

The  reason  why  the  Armenians  of  the  Caucasus 
are  obnoxious  to  Russia  is  undoubtedly  because  their 
strong  sense  of  nationality  and  their  passionate  clinging 
to  the  faith  and  customs  of  their  fathers  prevent  their 
adapting  themselves  to  that  process  of  "  Russification  " 
which  is  the  destiny  that  all  non-Slavonic  subjects  of 
the  Tsar  must  undergo.  The  great  desire  of  enUghtened 
Armenians  at  the  present  time  is  to  secure  for  them- 
selves education  and  culture,  not  antagonistic  to  the 

*  Tim«t,  April  lift,  1899;  December  8th,  1902.  "Resurrection," 
pMfiMe  to  Ba|;luh  edhiini,  p.  6. 
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traditions  of  their  race  and  creed.  Political  independ- 
ence forms  no  part  of  their  aspirations  now,  whatever 
power  this  idea  may  have  possessed  in  the  past.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  whose  studies  and  travels  in  Asia  Minor 
qualify  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject, 
regarus  an  autonomous  Armenia  as  a  pernicious  and 
ruinous  dream ;  and  Herr  Rohrbach,  who  has  also 
studied  the  question  at  first  hand,  states  emphatically 
that  the  Russian  Armenians  reahse  perfectly  how  wildly 
impracticable  must  be  any  attempt  to  regain  their 
independence.  This,  however,  is  what  Russia  cannot 
believe ;  all  the  efforts  made  by  Armenians  to  secure 
education  and  material  improvement  for  their  race  on 
a  national  basis  are  construed  into  political  intrigue, 
and  accordingly  a  policy  of  severe  restriction  is 
practised  in  every  direction. 

The  present  policy  of  Russia  towards  the  Armenians 
is  to  some  extent  a  reversal  of  her  earlier  attitude. 
She  first  began  to  interest  herself  in  them  when  she 
acquired  Georgia  in  1801  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1828-9 
that  any  appreciable  number  of  them  became  her  sub- 
jects. Finding  them  necessary  to  the  development  of 
her  new  territory,  she  left  them  much  freedom,  and 
permitted  them  within  certain  limits  to  develop  their 
national  life.  Armenians  have  an  aptitude  for  all  the 
operations  of  commerce,  which  made  them  peculiarly 
welcome  to  Russia  in  her  task  of  developing  the  indus- 
trial life  of  a  country,  the  other  inhabitants  of  which 
have  little  liking  for  any  of  the  pursuits  of  modem 
civilised  life.  Shops,  banks,  and,  in  fact,  all  commer- 
cial undertakings,  except  those  large  enterprises  which 
depend  upon  foreign  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of 
Armenians.  They  are  also  large  possessors  of  house 
property,  and  as  town  corporations  are  elected  on  a 
oasis  of  property  qualification,  it  follows  that  the  town 
councils  are  entirely  in  their  power.  At  Tiflis,  out 
of  79  members  of  the  town  council  in  1899,  56  were 
Armenians.  After  the  war  of  1877-8  the  Russian 
consuls  in  Turkey  encouraged  the  formation  of  patriotic 
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committees  in  Armenia,  and  a  project  was  formed  to 
create  a  separate  State  imder  the  supremacy  of  Russia, 
which  was  to  include  Russian,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
Armenia.  This  project  was  &voured  by  Loris  MelikoflP, 
then  all-powerful  in  Russia ;  but  in  1881  Alexander  II. 
was  assassinated,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  strongly 
anti-Armenian  policy  was  adopted.  A  process  of 
*' Russifieation "  was  entered  upon  which  made  all 
hope  of  political  self-government  under  Russian  pro- 
tection impossible.  In  1892  all  Protestant  Church 
schools,  together  with  all  their  property  and  funds,  were 
mven  over  to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Education  ; 
m  1897  all  Armenian  parish  schools  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  those  which  refused  to  comply — some  820 
in  number — were  closed.  All  Armeman  benevolent 
societies  became  the  object  of  pitiless  attack :  special 
laws  were  devised  to  control  these  societies  and  to 
supervise  their  accounts  and  operations ;  and  as  these 
measures  were  found  unavailing,  Prince  Galitzin  advised 
the  Tsar  to  have  them  all  abolished.  The  press,  of 
course,  shared  in  the  general  oppression.  The  special 
organ  of  the  KatiioUkos  (or  Patriarch,  the  head  of  the 
Armenian  Church)  was  placed  under  censorship,  and 
other  papers  were  either  suspended  or  suppressed. 
Even  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Armenian  Church 
have  not  escaped  immolested.  Prince  Galitzin  re- 
commended the  dismissal  and  banishment  to  Siberia 
of  two  Archimandrites,  one  of  them  being  private 
secretary  to  the  Patriarch,  who  had  shown  themselves 
"  imbued  with  Separatist  tendencies."  Russia  has  also 
secured  the  submission  of  the  independent  Katholikos 
at  Sis,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  power  of  interference  in 
Armenian  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  these  measures  the 
Armenians  of  Tiflis  turned  tiieir  attention  to  Turkish 
Armenia,  where  they  tried  to  stir  up  national  aspira- 
tions. Russia  made  no  real  effort  to  check  tnesc 
proceedings,  and  since  1884  she  has  steadily  opposed 
any  active  interference  by  Great  Britain  in  fevour  of 
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the  Turidsh  ArmenJAiis.  In  consequence  of  the  action 
of  these  emissaries,  revolutionary  movements  took  place 
in  1808  and  1894,  which  were  followed  by  massacres  by 
the  Tuiidsh  authorities.  An  international  commisaon 
of  inquiry  showed  that  these  sanguinary  reprisals  were 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  revolt  which  was 
their  alleged  justification ;  but  Russia,  nevertheless, 
gave  only  lukewarm  support  to  the  British  demands 
on  the  Forte  for  administrative  reform,  and  in  June 
1805  refused  to  join  Great  Britain  in  any  coercive 
measures.  Further  massacres  followed,  especially  at 
Trebisond  in  October,  and  iix>m  that  monui  onwards 
till  January  1806  schemes  of  reform  were  pressed  on 
the  Sultan  by  the  British  Ambassador  and  accepted  by 
him,  but  Russia  still  refUsed  to  agree  to  any  measures 
of  coercion,  and  declared  (December  10th,  189fi)  that 
she  could  only  take  such  action  as  was  needed  to  pro- 
tect foreigners.  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  act 
alone,  and  massacres  continued  during  the  siunmer  of 
1806.  Some  protection  was  afforded  by  Russia  to 
Orthodox  Christians,  and  by  France  to  Catholics,  and 
the  brunt  of  the  persecution,  therefore,  fell  upon 
Gregorians  and  Protestants,  who  perished  in  numbers 
which  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000 
to  50,000. 

Large  numbers  of  Armenians  fled  from  their  homes 
in  the  Turkish  provinces  and  sought  refrige  in  Russian 
territory.  The  majority  of  them  were  absolutely 
destitute  and  incapable  of  any  work  except  agriculture. 
They  were  of  course  filled  with  patriotic  ze^and  were 
very  undesirable  colonists  from  a  Russian  point  of  ^'iew. 
Prince  Galitzin's  visit  to  the  Caucasus  was  largely 
occupied  with  the  Armenian  question,  and  by  his 
advice  pressure  was  exercised  upon  Constantinople  to 
secure  the  repatriation  of  the  unfortunate  renigees. 
The  initiative  in  this  matter  came  entirely  from  the 
side  of  Russia.  Turkey  had  positively  encouraged  the 
departure  of  the  Armenians  and  had  refused  to  have 
them    back    without    the    passports,    which    Turkish 
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consuls  declined  to  issue.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Porte  to  receive  them,  Russia 
determined  that  they  should  go.  Prince  Galitzin 
was  of  opinion  that,  if  Russia  requested  Turkey  to 
restore  their  lands  to  the  returning  Armenians,  she 
would  have  amply  proved  her  unabated  interest  in  the 
welfere  of  the  Christians  of  the  East.  He  proposed 
to  compel  all  refugees  to  quit  Russia  within  a  year. 
Accordingly  in  May  1898  an  edict  was  issued  requiring 
all  Ottoman  subjects  of  Armenian  extraction  to  leave 
the  provinces  named.  Several  thousands  of  refugees 
were  affected  by  this  enactment,  which  was  bound  to 
result,  and  did  result,  in  firesh  outbreaks  of  violence. 
Lord  Warkworth  {now  Earl  Percy)  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  The  Times  (August  5th,  1899)  that  the  Turkish 
Government  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
"  would  find  it  a  well-nigh  impossible  task,  in  a  region 
in  which  they  exercise  a  notoriously  imperfect  control, 
to  protect  a  host  of  destitute  immigrants  and  suspected 
revolutionaries  trom  the  vengeance  of  tiiose  Kurds 
who  must  be  expelled  from  their  new-found  homes 
before  the  refugees  could  be  reinstated." 

By  her  action  in  this  matter  Russia  has  evidently 
made  herself,  rather  than  Turkey,  responsible  for  tibe 
condition  of  the  Armenians.  Professor  Ramsay  stated 
at  the  Cardiff  Conference  on  Armenia  in  September 
1899  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  this 
question  "  had  been  deliberately  wrong  and  bad.  He 
had  been  entirely  wrong  when  he  had  said  some  time 
ago  that  it  would  be  possible  to  aim  at  co-operation 
with  Russia  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  ...  It  was  not  possible  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Russian  Empire  deliberately  aimed  at 
getting  Armenia  without  the  Armenians.  Russia 
seemed  to  connive  at  the  massacres  so  as  to  get  the 
country  with  as  small  a  proportion  of  the  disaffected 
element  as  possible."  Durmg  1900  Russia  showed 
renewed  interest  in  Turkish  Armenia  by  securing  the 
right  to  construct  all  railways  in  it,  and  in  Armenians 
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by  pressing  the  F(Hte  to  restore  order  and  introduce 
reform.' 

The  present  year,  1908,  has  witnessed  a  crowning 
act  of  oppression.  A  pretext  was  found  in  the  failure 
of  the  Armenian  Church  to  make  a  complete  surrender 
into  official  hands  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
schools,  us  decreed  by  the  Imperial  orders  of  1897 
and  1898.  This  not  unnatural  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  own  property  was  visited  by  the  Ukase  of 
June  25th,  1908,  by  which  the  whole  property  of  the 
Armenian  Church  has  been  practically  confiscated. 
This  property,  which  represents  the  offerings  of  pilgrims 
during  sixteen  centuries,  and  the  gifts  of  kings  and 
wealthy  Armenians  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  esti- 
mated at  118,000,000  roubles.  The  promulgation  of 
the  Ukase  was  met  by  a  respectful  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  Katholikos  and  Synod  of  Etchmiadzin,  who 
postponed  the  execution  of  the  law  until  their  remon- 
strance had  been  considered.  The  priests  and  monks 
also  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  orders  from 
Etchmiadzin.  The  people,  however,  whose  spirit  was 
thoroughly  roused,  could  not  be  confined  to  an  attitude 
of  mere  passivity.  Patriotic  demonstrations  were 
organised,  masses  celebrated,  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment denounced  from  the  altar  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  excited  spectators.  Riots  broke  out  at 
Tiflis,  Elizabetpol,  and  Baku,  and  in  the  reprisals  which 
followed  several  Armenians  were  wounded  and  killed. 
Early  in  August  a  man  suspected  of  having  betrayed 
the  collectors  for  a  "  patriotic  &nd "  was  shot  at  a 
railway  station.  On  August  26th  the  Orthodox  arch- 
priest  of  Alexandropol  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the 
street.  The  Synod  meanwhile  persisted  in  its  refusal 
to  dehver  up  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Russian  Government  tnerefore  resolved  to  resort  to 
force.     On  October  8th  the  residence  of  the  Katholikos 

'  Rohrbach,  "  In  Tanu  nod  Anneoien,"  chs.  viii.  sod  ii.  "  EncTclopndi* 
Britanoicft  Supplemeot,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  635-7-  Timet,  April  fith,  March  IBth, 
Angust  6tli,  October  12th,  1899  ;  Sepbonber  Ifith,  17th,  28th,  October  Stb, 
November  fith,  10th,  2ltth,  1903. 
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at  Etchmiadzin  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  who  broke 
into  the  treasury,  ransacked  it,  and  carried  away 
500,000  roubles,  leaving  the  KathoUkos  for  the  moment 
quite  destitute.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  this 
outrage  was  followed  in  November  by  the  attempt  on 
the  me  of  Prince  Galitzin,  to  whose  influence  the  act 
of  confiscation  is  primarily  due.  The  Ukase  gives  the 
general  control  over  the  moneys  and  estates  of  the 
Gregorian-Armenian  Church  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  places  the  practical  administration  of 
estates  in  the  hwids  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture — a 
change  which  M.  de  Plehve  urges  will  be  entirely  to 
the  mterest  of  the  Church,  as  the  clergy  have  shown 
themselves  most  unskilful  administrators  of  the  lands 
under  their  control  The  measure,  though  doubtless 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  recommendations  of  Prince 
GaUtzin,  is  believed  to  be  due  in  its  present  form 
to  M.  de  Plehve  and  M.  PobiedonostseflF.  All  the 
other  Ministers  are  said  to  have  opposed  it,  especially 
M.  de  Witte,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  im- 
portant modification  that  the  rights  of  the  Armenian 
clergy  to  the  enjoyment  of  Church  property  should 
still  be  recognised. 

6.  Russia  as  a  Colonising  Power  in  Asia 

In  the  previous  pages  we  have  marked  the  steps 
by  which  Russia  has  extended  her  dominion  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  southwards 
to  the  confines  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  and 
China.  Her  power  to  conquer  is  proved  to  be  pre- 
eminent. The  question  which  remains  to  be  answered 
is  whether  or  not  she  is  able  to  colonise  effec- 
tively the  countries  she  has  brought  beneath  her 
sway,  and  mould  alien  races  into  coherence  with 
the  Slavonic  races  of  Russia  proper.  Russia  is  un- 
doubtedly well  equipped  for  this  task  ;  she  possesses 
an  immense  and  prolific  population,  which,  in  spite  of 
a  veiy  heavy  death-rate,  doubles  itself  in  little  more 
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than  fifty  years,  her  people  are  endowed  with  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance,  are  indifferent  to  hardship,  and 
mured  to  a  life  of  toil.  The  lands  in  which  this 
overflowing  population  seeks  its  natural  outlet  are 
contiguous  to  their  homes ;  no  sundering  seas  divide 
the  Russian  emigrant  fix>m  the  country  of  his  destina* 
tion,  and  the  whole  journey  to  the  ferthest  Umits  of 
the  empire  may  be,  and  has  been,  performed  on  foot. 

The  conquered  lands  fall  roughly  into  two  groups, 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  which  differ  from  one  another 
in  many  respects,  but  principally  in  their  past  history. 
Siberia,  when  Russian  settlers  first  invad^  it,  was  an 
uncivilised  country  peopled  by  a  large  number  of 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  had  no  government  of  their 
own  to  oppose  to  the  force  of  the  newcomers.  Central 
Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  seat  of  some  of  the 
oldest  civilisations  of  the  world,  and  at  the  Russian 
invasion  was  divided  into  Khanates,  each  possessing  a 
strong  central  government.  These  differences  of  or- 
ganisation determined  the  character  of  the  Russian 
occupation.  Sibena  was  settled  informally  and,  on  the 
whole,  peacefully  by  the  mere  immigration  of  Russian 
peasants.  The  Khans  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Tur- 
coman warriors  had  to  be  defeated  in  many  bloody 
battles  before  they  bowed  to  the  invader,  and  their 
dominions,  already  civihsed,  and  in  some  places  densely 
populated,  afforded  a  comparatively  restricted  field  for 
emigration.  Siberia  has  unquestionably  proved  a  great 
advuitage  to  Russia  as  an  outlet  for  her  surplus 
population.  Even  under  the  old  exile  system,  when 
Siberia  received  all  the  criminal  elements  of  the  empire, 
the  germs  of  a  new  life  were  at  work.  A  new  genera- 
tion— children  of  exiles  and  voluntary  emigrants — made 
a  home  for  themselves  in  a  country  where,  if  privations 
were  many,  hb«i:y  was  at  least  larger  than  west  of  the 
Urals.  The  exile  system  is  now  on  the  eve  of  con- 
siderable modification,  and  voluntary  migration  has  for 
the  most  part  given  place  to  that  aided  and  directed 
by  the  Home  Government.     State  aid  appears  to  be 
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an  absolute  essential  to  the  success  of  emigration  in 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
natural  apathy,  of  the  Russian  peasant  render  the  task 
too  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish  unaided  ;  but  if  the 
State  suppUes  intelligence  and  a  certain  amount  of 
pecuniary  assistance,  the  peasant's  patient  labour  and 
wonderful  flexibility  will  do  the  rest.  The  present 
methods  of  emigration,  carried  out  on  these  lines,  seem 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  as  much  success  as,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  settlement  and  the  climatic 
difficulties  of  the  country,  it  is  fair  to  expect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  settlement  of 
Siberia,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  of  a  voluntary  cha- 
racter, has  been  a  peasant  movement.  Emigration 
to  Australia  and  America  has  never  been  conmied  to 
the  working  classes  of  the  mother  country,  and  they 
hare  owed  much  of  their  rapid  development  to  the  fact 
that  the  immigrants  they  received  were  largely  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  with  a  high  standard  of 
comfort,  perhaps  a  little  capital,  and  a  determination 
to  win  for  themselves  in  their  new  homes  a  social 
position  not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  quitted. 
Siberia  has  had  none  of  these  advantages ;  its  immi- 
grants have  been  urged  forward  by  the  stress  of  hunger, 
they  have  been  destitute  of  education  or  capital,  their 
one  gilt  being  that  remarkable  facihty  of  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances,  which  enables  Russian 
peasants  to  make  a  home  and  a  living  anywhere.  The 
development  of  the  country  has,  under  these  circum- 
stances, been  naturally  slow.  Agriculture  is  still  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people,  and  miniM  and 
other  industries  which  require  machinery,  capital,  and 
inteUigent  organisation  of  labour  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  who  emigrates 
to  Siberia  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  those  who  remain  in  the  fiunine-stricken 
districts  of  Russia.  He  escapes  from  a  condition  of 
absolute  subjection  to  the  bureaucracy,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, the  manufacturers,  and  the  great  landowners,  to 
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a  country  where  class  distinctions  are  almost  unknown ; 
he  enjoys  greater  religious  freedom,  the  hand  of  the 
tcMnovnik  is  less  heavy  on  him,  and  he  has  a  chance 
of  improving  his  economic  condition. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  general  civilisation  the 
Russian  settlement  of  Siberia  has  been  entirely  a  pro- 
gressive movement.  The  Siberian  Railway  has  united 
the  east  with  the  west,  and  opened  up  new  markets 
for  commerce  and  fresh  fields  for  the  expansion  of 
Western  energy  of  every  kind.  Barbarism  has  given 
place  to  civiUsation.  The  land  is  becoming  more  pro- 
ductive as  more  labour  and  more  rational  modes  of 
cultivation  are  appUed  to  it ;  the  minerals  of  the 
country  are  being  extracted,  and,  if  its  forests  and 
fur-bcfuing  animals  have  been  somewhat  ruthlessly 
exploited,  its  powers  of  recuperation  are  still  great, 
and  the  Russian  occupation  must  be  regarded  as  a 
contribution  to  the  material  wealth,  not  only  of  Russia, 
but  of  the  worid.  The  effect  of  Western  civiUsation 
upon  the  aboriginal  races  has  been  productive  of  less 
happy  results.  The  native  tribes  have  suffered  at  every 
Stage  of  Russian  advance,  more  perhaps  in  the  old  days 
of  half-unconscious  expansion  when  they  were  the  prey 
of  the  hunter  and  trapper,  than  in  these  later  days  of 
systematic  colonisation.  Their  numbers  have  decreased, 
and  with  two  exceptions  are  still  decreasing,  while  those 
who  remain  are  still  barbarous,  illiterate— for  Russia  has 
done  little  or  nothing  to  educate  them— and  for  the  most 
part  as  nomadic  in  their  habits  as  if  they  had  never 
come  into  contact  with  a  settled  community.  They 
have  learnt  little  from  the  superior  civilisation  aroimd 
them,  and  have  even  reversed  the  situation,  becoming 
themselves  the  teachers,  and  impressing  their  own 
speech  and  manners  upon  the  Russian  settlers  who 
have  lived  amongst  them.  This  unfortunate  tendency 
is,  however,  probably  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  with  the 
advent  of  railways  it  will  be  impossible  for  settlers  to 
live  in  future  in  such  complete  isolation  from  the 
Western  world  as  was  their  lot  in  former  times. 
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The  Government  of  Siberia  is  conducted  on  principles 
of  centralisation,  but  the  great  distance  from  the  seat 
of  Government  permits  local  officials  to  exercise  in 
practice  a  degree  of  freedom  which  is  sometimes  incon- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  Ministers  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Corruption  pervades  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion, partly  because  bribery  is  second  nature  to  the 
Russian,  who  could  not  comprehend  a  Government 
which  disallowed  it,  but  partly  also  because  the  cost 
of  administering  these  distant  and  unproductive  parts 
of  the  empire  places  such  a  strain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Treasury  that  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  its  officials 
a  salary  which  would  put  them  in  a  position  of  financial 
independence.  Whatever  may  be  the  practical  incon- 
veniences entailed  by  this  system,  it  does  not  diminish 
the  loyalty  of  the  peasants  of  Siberia,  who  are  as 
devoted  to  the  person  of  the  Tsar  and  as  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  at  his  behest  as  are  the  people  of 
Russia  proper.  The  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the 
vast  plams  of  Northern  Asia  has  been  accomplished 
entirely  by  the  Russian  race  without  any  intermixture 
of  foreign  elements,  such  as  constitute  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  gives 
to  Siberia  a  homogeneity  and  a  cohesive  strength  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  in  any  consideration 
of  its  relations  with  Russia. 

The  other  newly  conquered  parts  of  the  empire, 
which  have  admitted  Russian  colonists  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  are  Trans-Caucasia  and  the  Semiret- 
chensk  province  of  Turkestan.  The  former  district 
has  been  utihsed  chiefly  as  a  penal  settlement  for 
reli^ous  dissenters ;  the  latter  has  received  colonies  of 
Russian  agriculturists,  who  have  helped  the  scanty 
native  population  in  the  task  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  countries  conquered  by 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  are  less  adapted  for  colonisation 
by  Russian  peasants  than  is  Siberia.  In  the  first  place, 
they  already  possess  as  large  a  population  as  the  soil, 
with  the  existing  lack  of  irrigation,  can  support.    The 
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hot,  dry  climate  is  uncongenial  to  settlers  from  the  north, 
and  the  irequent  droughts,  plagues  of  locusts,  and  entire 
failure  of  crops  from  one  reason  or  another,  make  these 
regions  unsuitable  for  peasant  colonies.  Agriculturists 
have,  however,  emigrated  to  Russian  Turkestan  in  small 
numbers,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  colonisa- 
tion, but  hitherto  the  attempt  has  not  been  made  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  exercise  much  influence  cm  tihe 
r^ons  settled.  Large  numbers  of  Russians  are  to  be 
found  in  Turkestan,  but  they  are  not  of  the  civilian 
class.  The  number  of  troops  kept  permanently  in  the 
country  amounts  almost  to  an  army  of  occupation. 
Tiu'kestan  seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  Russia  less 
with  a  view  to  its  own  value  than  as  a  highway  of 
advance  to  conquests  as  yet  unavowed. 

But  though  of  secondary  importance  as  a  field  for 
colonisation,  Central  Asia  serves  an  importuit  frmction 
in  the  economy  of  the  empire.  This  importance  lies 
in  its  capacity  as  a  market  for  Russian  manufactures 
and  as  a  cotton-producing  district,  whereby  it  lessens 
the  dependence  of  Russia  upon  foreign  countries.  In 
spite  of  the  heroic  and  prolonged  resistance  which  they 
offered  to  Russiui  invasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Turke- 
stan appear  now  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  live 
contentedly  beneath  her  sway.  They  occupy  the 
position  of  a  conquered  race  in  the  fullest  sense,  for 
no  natives  are  admitted  even  to  subordinate  posts  in 
the  Gk}vemment  service ;  but,  fbom  a  material  point  of 
view,  they  are  better  off  than  ever  before — their  lives 
and  property  are  more  secure,  taxation  is  at  least 
not  heavier  (indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced 
observers  that  taxation  is  hghter  than  the  population 
could  bear,  and  should  bear,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
burden  its  occupation  entails  on  Russia),  while  it  is  less 
arbitrarily  imposed  than  formerly,  and  the  fresh  capita 
which  hais  been  brought  into  the  country  and  the  new 
opportunities  of  communication  luSbrded  by  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway  have  given  an  impetus  to  trade  in  all 
directions. 
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These  advantages  might  easily  be  fdt  by  the  natives 
to  be  outweighed  by  the  presence  of  their  conquerors 
among  them,  if  it  were  regarded  as  a  degradation 
But,  as  Rolu*bach  has  pointed  out,  Russians  do  not 
arrogate  to  themselves  any  position  of  superiority 
simply  as  individuals  or  as  Europeans.  Tne  half- 
Oriental  strain  in  their  blood  enables  them  to  meet 
the  pure  Oriental  on  terms  of  equality  without  any 
irritating  assumption  of  superiority.  Russian  officiids, 
however,  insist  very  strongly  on  the  respect  due  to 
them  as  representatives  of  the  Tsar,  and  this  claim  the 
Oriental  understands  and  is  willing  to  yield.  The  two 
races  remain,  however,  apart  and  distinct ;  the  assimila- 
tion there  has  been  is  on  the  side  of  Russia.  The 
natives  continue  to  be  Asiatics,  and  "any  coherence 
with  Russia  which  they  have  thus  far  acquired  is  the 
solidarity  which  results,  not  from  common  intellectual 
habits  and  social  structure,  but  from  impressed  military 
rule." 

To  the  Western  world  the  Russian  conquest  of 
Central  Asia  has  meant  a  reign  of  peace,  order,  and 
security.  The  ordinary  traveller  may  now  penetrate, 
where  fifty  years  ago  the  best  accredited  European 
could  not  hope  to  escape  with  his  life.  The  cities  of 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Samarkand,  then  absolutely  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world,  are  now  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  main  currents  of  modem  commerci^  life  that 
the  price  of  cotton  is  telegraphed  to  them  every  mom- 
ing  from  Liverpool.  Russia  has,  in  short,  fulfilled  her 
civilisiiu;  mission  in  the  East  as  she  herself  understands 
it:  she  has  abolished  slave-raiding,  secured  public  peace, 
constracted  railways,  and  intrcKluced  modem  mdus- 
trialism.  What  she  has  &Ued  to  do  is  to  promote 
the  education  of  her  new  subjects,  to  preserve  the 
monuments  of  their  ancient  civilisation,  and  to  equip 
scientific  missions  within  new  dominions  fiiU  of  interest 
to  the  ethnologist  and  historian.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
these  very  points  that  Russia  is  weak  at  home,  and 
some  travellers  are  of  opinion  that  she  is  doing  at 
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least  as  much,  or  as  little,  for  the  education  of  her 
subjects  in  Asia  as  in  Europe. 

Her  attitude  towards  her  Asiatic  subjects  is  in  one 
respect  distinctly  more  conciliatory  than  that  which 
she  adopts  at  home.  In  matters  of  religion  the 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Tsar  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  harshness  or  intolerance.  The  Russian 
Church,  which  is  rigidly  unbending  in  its  dealings 
with  all  non-Orthodox  Christian  peoples,  has  shown 
itself  sufficiently  impartial  when  brought  into  contact 
with  races  of  a  different  creed  to  justify  the  boast  of 
M.  Pobiedonostseff  that  it  is  the  most  tolerant  Church 
in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  tried  to 
proselytise.' 

In  Mohammedan  countries  this  is  true,  in  the 
Christian  provinces  of  the  Empire  it  is  the  very  re- 
verse. The  power  of  the  Church  is  being  used  more 
and  more  extensively  as  a  means  of  Russification.  The 
passionate  attachment  felt  by  the  Russian  peasantry 
for  the  Orthodox  Church,  a  sentiment  which  is  hardly 
second  in  its  power  over  their  lives  to  their  loyalty 
to  the  Tsar,  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  its 
growth  by  all  means  in  their  power  among  those  races 
who  have  recently  come  beneath  their  sway.  Dissent 
is  severely  repressed,  and  missions  have  recen^  berai 
sent  out  to  all  sects  of  Christians  within  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence  and  beyond  it.  During  the  last 
ten  years  these  missions  have  visited  Abyssinia,  Syria, 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  even  Manchuria  and  India.  In 
Syria  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Palestine 
Society,  whose  ostensible  object  is  to  help  Russian 
pilgrims  to  the   Holy    Sepulchre,   has   been  directed 

'  71i«  following  Sgores  form  a  cnrioiu  oommantar;  on  M.  Pobiedonostaeff'B 
■t&teinmt.  Tlicy  are  takeu  from  hii  report  on  the  H0I7  Sfnod  for  Uio  ytar 
1899  (the  last  which  has  appeared).  The  report  gives  the  number  of  persona 
rTC«T«d  into  the  Orthodox  Chnrch  during  the  year  as  18,774,  of  whom  1,779 
were  Lutherans,  1,865  Catholics,  271  Uniatee,  35  Reformed,  191  ArmeniaDs, 
41  Protestants,  36  Nestorians,  10,160  Sectaries,  903  Jews,  565  Mohammedans, 
and  2,809  heathen. 
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towards  undermining  the  position  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Patriarch,  and  in  this  endeavour  the  Society  has  been 
steadily  supported  by  the  Russian  Consul  at  Damascus. 
The  decay  of  the  Syrian  Church  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  India,  where 
it  is  reported  that  the  Christians  of  Bombay,  who  can 
no  longer  receive  their  bishops  from  Antioch,  have 
decided  to  accept  the  rites  or  the  Orthodox  Church, 
as  expounded  to  them  by  the  priests  of  the  Russian 
Volunteer  Fleet.' 

The  mission  to  Persia  was  the  means  of  bringing 
over  to  the  Russian  Church  more  than  half  of  the 
Persian  Nestorians.  The  Nestorians,  or  Syrians  of 
the  highlands  of  Kurdistan,  have  succeeded  from  early 
ages  in  keeping  up  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Persia.  The  Persian  Nestorians  had  maintained  com- 
plete religious  autonomy,  coupled  with  some  political 
rights  of  self-government,  till  quite  recently,  when  these 
pnvileges  were  curtailed  by  the  Persian  Government. 
After  making,  it  is  said,  an  appeal  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, a  considerable  section  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Russia,  and  were  received  into  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  So  far,  as  Mr.  Chirol  observes,  the 
political  results  have  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
the  converts,  as  Russian  diplomacy  has  failed  to  fight 
their  battles  at  Teheran  with  the  energy  which  had 
been  hoped  for.  But  no  doubt  this  will  be  done 
when  the  moment  comes  "  for  turning  the  ecclesiastical 
allegiance  of  the  Nestorians  to  practical  account,"^ 

■  Timet,  December  Slst,  1898 ;  March  27th,  1899.    Noble,  "  RosBis  and 
the  Riusisns,"  p.  SOO.     Rohrbach,  "  In  Tuian  und  Armenten,"  pp.  29,  34-S. 
*  Chirol,  "  The  Middle  EBStern  QnestioD,"  p.  128. 
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.  The  CoDcltuiou  not  a  Sanunuy  of  the  Book.— 2.  The  HeUtioiiB  oF  Great 
Britun  and  Rnana  in  Enrope :  (a)  Northern  Bnrope,  Sweden,  and 
Norway;  (i)  Central  Europe;  (e)  Sooth  Eastern  Europe.— 3.  The 
Relations  of  Great  Britiun  and  Rns»a  in  Asia  ;  (a)  Asia  Minor  and  the 

-   -  -         V  X4h 


Apart  firom  the  interest  of  the  drama  unfolded  in 
the  Introduction,  and  apart  from  the  many  lessons  of 
success  and  &iluTe  in  every  department  of  public 
aflfairs  which  we  have  passed  in  review,  there  is  a 
^cial  reason  why  our  attention  should  be  riveted  on 
Russia  more  than  on  any  other  forei^  nation.  There 
is  no  other  country  with  which  our  mterests  and  those 
of  our  world-wide  empire  come  in  contact,  aye  and 
clash,  at  so  many  points,  and  "one  of  the  causes," 
says  Mr.  Lecky,  "that  make  the  power  of  Russia  so 
formidable  is  the  steady  persistence  of  its  foreign  policy. 
Designs  that  may  be  traced  to  Feter  the  Great  have 
been  steadily  pursued."  In  many  cases  there  is  indeed 
a  policy  laid  down  for  the  English  Forei^  Minister 
by  treaties,  but  these  instruments  are  httle  known 
either  to  politicians  or  to  the  public,  in  spite  of  the 
experience  which  they  embody  and  the  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure  by  which  in  many  cases  tbey  were 
won,  and  the  tendency  is  to  let  things  slide,  avoiding 
friction  as  far  as  po^ible.  It  seems  then  worth  while 
to  ask,  in  conclusion,  what  our  interests  and  obligations 
are,  and  how  far  our  fellow-subjects  in  our  colonies 
and  dependencies  may  be  affected  by  our  action   or 
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inaction  with  regard  to  them.  I  need  hardly  say, 
however,  that  this  chapter  is  in  no  sense  a  summary 
of  what  has  preceded. 

In  Northern  Europe  our  relations  with  Russia  are 
defined  by  the  treaty  of  1855  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Sweden.  It  is  herein  stipulated  that 
Sweden  and  Norway  may  not  cede  to,  or  exchange 
with,  Russia  or  permit  her  to  occupy  any  part  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  France  and  Great  Britain,  for  their  part, 
engage  to  furnish  troops  sufficient  to  enable  the  King 
of  Sweden  to  resist  any  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Russia.'  One  of  the  titles  of  the  Tsar  is  "  Heir  of 
Norway,"  and  it  has  long  been  believed  that  Russia 
is  desirous  of  gaining  a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
fear  of  Russian  aggression  on  the  Norwegian  coast 
has  been  constantly  in  the  minds  of  Scandinavian 
politicians.  But  during  the  years  1899<1902  Russia 
has  constructed  a  port  at  Ekaterina,  now  called 
Alexandrofisk,  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  which  is  free 
&om  ice  and  occupies  a  commanding  position.  Though 
this  harbour  is  not  all  that  Russia  could  desire,  the 
fact  of  its  existence  lessens  the  immediate  fear  oi 
aggression  at  one  time  justified  by  her  evident  needs 
in  this  direction.  If,  however,  Russia  should  still 
entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining  such  a  port  as  Victoria 
Hafen  on  Norwegian  soil,  and  the  pro-Russian  agitation 
kept  up  amongst  the  fishermen  on  the  Norwegian 
coast  still  points  to  this,  she  will  find  the  attitude  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  very  different  from  what  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  decade  since  Norway 
manifested  every  sign  of  restiveness  under  Swedish 
predominance,  and,  m  particular,  demanded  the  right 
to  manage  her  own  foreign  affairs  and  to  be  separately 
rejpresented  at  foreign  courts.  The  treatment,  however, 
which  Finland  has  experienced  from  Russia  has  since 
served  as  an  object  lesson  to  Norway,  and  that  country 
now  recognises  that  her  only  defence  against'  Russia 

'  See  Appendix  6. 
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lies  in  a  cordial  union  with  Sweden.  The  Finnish 
question,  more  than  anything  else,  has  drawn  the 
Scandinavian  nations  together  for  the  protection  of 
the  culture  they  have  so  long  shared  in  common.  The 
Norwegian  Parliament  has  accepted  the  scheme  of  the 
Swedish  Government  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army  and  the  strengthening  of  the  frontier  defences. 
In  view  of  the  pro-Russian  agitation  above  referred  to 
a  glance  at  the  ethnographic  map  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Still  more 
mstructive  is  a  glance  at  the  figures  with  regard  to 
population,  which  show  that,  from  emigration  or  other 
causes,  here,  as  elsewhere  farther  south,  a  diminution 
has  taken  place  in  the  Teutonic  population  as  compared 
with  the  mcrease  of  the  Slav  population  in  Russia.' 
Here,  as  in  Germany  and  Austria,  it  looks  as  if  there 
were  a  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  the  Slav.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  in  this  connection  that  Prince  Gregory 
Volkonsky,  in  his  pamphlet,  "  A  Glance  at  the  Present 
Position  of  Russia,  advocates  an  alliuice  with  Sweden 
as  well  as  with  Turkey.  Scandinavians  look  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  Pan-German  movement  as  to 
a  force  likely  to  keep  in  check  the  ambitions  of  their 
powerful  neighbour.* 

'  Hie  growth  of  the  population  of  Sweden  hae  been  as  follows : — 


Yett. 

Populktioa. 

oent.  per  mi  num. 

1860 

1870 

laao 

1800 

1900 

3,869,728 
4,168,825 
4,66«,688 
4,784,881 
5,136,441 

1-06 
0-80 
0-9« 
0-M 

'  It  appears  froni  7^  Observer,  Januarj  24th,  1904,  that  a  distingniahed 
Norweffian  jonmalist,  Ame  Hammer,  recently  jonmeyed  on  foot  throughout 
the  whole  of  Lapland  and  the  TrumBoe  district,  and  found  the  whole  country 
had  been  prepared  by  Russian  agentn  for  a  movement  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  Rosaia.  The  uippe  are  discontented  at  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
Norwegian  Government  on  their  tisheriM,  and  a  secret  report  has  been 
published  by  the  Ruseiau  General  Orloff  who  was  sent  by  the  Russian 
Gorenmient  to  ascertain  whether  a  good  harbour  ia  obtainable  in  LaplBi:d, 
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Pan-GermMiism  is  a  Chauvinist  movement.  In 
its  extreme  doctrinaire  form,  as  stated  by  Professor  von 
Halle,  it  is  a  question  of  the  recovery  from  the  Slavs 
of  the  whole  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  in 
Germany  to  its  mouths  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
therefore  frankly  antagonistic  to  the  Panslavistic 
tendencies  of  Russia  and  even  indirectly  it  is  not 
without  influence  on  the  position  of  Russia.  In  its 
practical  form  it  is  seen  m  the  animosity  shown  by 
Germany  to  the  non-German  elements  within  her 
borders,  which  has  reminded  Russia  that  Slavs  are 
to  be  found  living  in  the  eastern  provinces  and  indeed 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  Berlin,  not  to  mention  the 
annual  migration  of  Russian  labourers  at  harvest  time 
into  GemiMiy,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  150,000.  Owing 
to  the  movement  of  the  German  population  westwards, 
the  Rhine  provinces  contain  an  ever-growing  proportion 
of  Poles.  The  Grand-Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  is  in- 
habited by  people  of  ancient  Slavonic  race,  one  title 
of  its  ruler  is  "  Prince  of  the  Wends,"  and  alike  in 
Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  the  growth  of  the 
German  Empire  has  by  no  means  obliterated  the 
memory  of  their  origin  from  the  minds  of  the  large 
number  of  Slavs,  whose  lot  is  cast  therein.  In  Germany. 
there  are  some  3,045,000  Slavs,  or  nearly  6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  Of  these  some  3,000,000,  being 
Poles,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  harshness  and 
have  been  told  with  the  utmost  plainness  by  the  ruling 
powers  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  Germanic  culture. 
The  Polish  language  is  forbidden  in  schools  and  public 
assembhes  and  every  attempt  is  made  by  colonisation 
and  otherwise  to  Teutonise  Polish  districts.  But  Poles 
they  are  and  Poles  they  will  remain,  increasing  at  a 
quicker  rate  than  the  German  population,  whien  they 
■will   eventually  crowd  out  in  the  eastern  provinces ; 

recommendini;  that  Rusns  ahould  obtaio,  either  by  lease  or  otiierwiae,  one 
of  the  Norweeiaa  fiord«,  which,  owiui;  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  ice  free  in  the 
winter,  and  from  which  RomiB  mijcht  watch  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
the  adjoining  territoty." 
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at  any  rate  that  was  the  view  taken  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet 
on  June  12th,  1902,  by  Herr  Witting,  chief  Burgo- 
master of  the  city  of  Posen,  who,  after  describing  the 
growth  of  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  but  wholly 
nationalist  Polish  middle  class,  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  Prussian  Government  in  the  eastern  provinces 
had  hitherto  failed,  and  that  the  east  of  Prussia  was 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  Slav/ 

In  Austria  the  Poles  as  well  as  other  Slavs,  who 
now  number,  roughly  speaking,  15,000,000  to  9,000,000 
Germans,  are  in  a  far  better  position  than  in  Germany, 
Indeed  a  traveller  in  Galicia  would  hardly  believe  that 
any  Teutonic  influence  existed  in  the  government  of 
the  empire.  In  Austria  it  is  true  that  the  Pan- 
German  ideal  expressed  in  the  words  "one  people, 
one  faith,  one  emperor,"  has  taken  shape  in  the  "  los 
von  Rom "  movement,  and  this  will  probably  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  some  Catholics  on  the  side  of 
Russia.  But  the  Pan-German  movement  in  Austria 
has  much  lee-way  to  make  up.  There,  as  ui  Ger- 
many, the  Slavonic  peoples  tend  to  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  the  Germans,  and  have  certainly,  botli 
in  Bohemia  and  elsewhere,  succeeded  in  asserting 
their  power  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  A  note- 
worthy article  on  Bohemia  in  The  Quarterly  Review  of 
November  1903  contains  these  words  :  "  But  politically 
speaking  the  most  significant  fact  is  the  growing 
solidarity  of  the  Slav  peoples,  who,  abandoning  their 
petty  jealousies  and  local  interests,  are  gradually 
uniting  their  forces  to  the  Czech  (Bohemian)  group, 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  conquest  or  restitution 
to  the  Slavs  of  an  influence  proportionate  to  their 
majority.  Furthermore  the  Slav  victory,  which  can- 
not be  far  remote,  no  longer  presents   the  danger  it 

>  TVmev,  September  lOtb,  1902.  Cf.  "  Report  on  the  Labour  Question  in 
Gentianv,"  vol.  iv.  of  "The  ForeigTi  Reports  of  the  Royal  ConunisMon  on 
labour. '  (iuarlerig  Hetnetn,  November  1903.  "  Statesman's  Year-book,"  1903, 
p.  648. 
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may  once  have  presented  of  playing  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  into  the  tentative  clutches  of  Russian 
Panslavism.  The  idea  of  universal  Panslavisra  was 
never  more  than  a  literary  conception,  and  it  loses 
and  continues  to  lose  ground  according  as  the 
Ausbian  Slavs  develop  intellectually,  economically, 
and  politically."  The  writer,  who  has  already  re- 
ferred to  the  mwrner  in  which  from  being  an 
agricultural  population  the  Slavs  are  becoming  in- 
dustrial and  commercifd,  states  that,  from  their  relative 
numbers,  neither  Germans  nor  Slavs  can  claim  to 
annihilate  the  other,  and  that  a  compromise  will  be 
reached  under  which  the  two  races  will  live  amicably 
together. 

But  although  there  may  be  no  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  Slavs,  who  enjoy  a  large  measure 
of  political  liberty,  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  despotic 
Russia,  the^  will  always  take  a  pride  in  her  great- 
ness. Their  sympathy  with  Russia  will  largely 
increase,  if  time  brings  some  instalment  of  political 
Uberty  to  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  and  in  any  case  an 
appeal  to  it  made  by  the  Tsar  might  at  any  time 
produce  results  of  which  Europe  little  dreams.  Nor  is 
that  sympathy  even  now  without  an  echo  in  Russia. 
After  the  Sokol  festival,  a  Panslavist  gathering  at 
Prague  in  July  1901,  General  Rittich,  Professor  of 
Tactics  at  the  Mihtary  Academy  at  St  Petersburg, 
who  had  been  present,  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  the 
Narodm  Ldsty,  the  leading  Czech  organ,  in  which  he 
said :  "  I  come  from  the  Slav  East  and  from  the 
bptmdless  steppes  of  the  Black  Sea  r^on  to  give 
you  proof  of  our  love  and  to  tell  you  that  you  can 
rely  on  the  power  of  Russia.  It  is  not  only  enormous 
material  resources  that  you  will  find  in  Russia,  but 
the  moral  force  which  feels  for  the  weak  and  is  ever 
ready  to  succour  them.  Until  you  have  learnt  to 
know  Russia  you  wiU  not  know  the  source  of  Slav 
strength."  In  any  case  the  treatment  of  the  Slavs 
in    Germany    and    the     Pan-German    movement    in 
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Austria  are  not  without  their  effect  in  alienating 
them  from  their  Government. ' 

A  glance  at  the  religious  and  another  at  the 
ethnographic  map  of  £urope  will  throw  further  light 
on  the  subject.  It  appears  that  in  addition  to  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  Slavs  there  is  also  a  body  of  Greek 
Cathohc  Slavs  forming  a  minority  in  Croatia  and 
a  majority  in  Bosnia  and  HerzqEovina.  In  1900  in 
the  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  there  were 
nearly  5,000,000  adherents  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  and  over  8,000,000  of  the  Greek  Oriental 
Church,  and  so,  though  the  number  of  its  adherents  in 
the  Dual  Monarchy  is  relatively  small,  the  Greek 
Church  is  still  a  factor  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  Hxuigary,  where  8,500,000  Magyars  keep  in 
subjection  2,000,000  G^mans,  5,000,000  Slavs,  and 
2,500,000  Roumanians,  the  position  of  Slavs  and 
Germans  is  different.  At  any  rate,  as  regards  Croatia, 
so  well  have  the  Hungarians  mimaged  that  the  Croats 
show  no  apparent  inclination  towards  the  movement 
for  a  greater  Servia,  being  well  satisfied  with  the 
representative  position  they  hold  at  Budapest,  and 
having,  apart  from  rehgious  differences,  no  very  hi^ 
pinion  of  the  Servian  Monarchy  and  its  potentialities.^ 
The  Magyars  are,  however,  firmly  opposed  to  any 
increase  m  the  Slav  population  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire,  and  in  spite  of  the  credit  the  empire 
has  gained  from  the  very  successful  administration  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  late  M.  de  Kallay, 
would  probably  on  this  ground  resist  the  advance  of 

'  The  BxtremB  section  of  the  PmnslaviBts  in  Austria  is  represented  bjr  Dr. 
V«rgua,  the  editor  of  the  Slaviaiuki/  Vide,  pnbliahed  in  Russian,  which  be 
bcHMS  to  nuke  the  predomuuuit  tongue.  Dr.  Veittuu  can  only  as  ;et  claim 
a  handful  of  adherenti  in  the  Austrian,  and  perhapi  one  amieieut  in  tbe 
HuDgariau,  Parliament.  His  programine  ii  to  win  over  the  peasants  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy  by  promirioA  them  the  ownenhip  of  the  land  they  now  &iin, 
and  the  industrialists  by  toe  promise  to  them  of  the  «han  in  the  Russian 
market  now  held  by  Germany. 

'  The  movement  which  would  no  doubt  find  most  &vonr  witli  Croatiaus 
would  be  one  for  a  greater  Croatia,  which  would  include  Croatiana  in  both 
halves  of  the  monuchy,  and  would  be  opposed  as  strongly  by  the 
Germans  in  Austria  as  by  the  Magyari  in  Hungary. 
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Austria  to  Salonika,  They  are,  however,  the  bravest 
and,  politically  speaking,  the  most  gifted  race  of 
Central  Europe,  and  form  the  only  possible  nucleus 
of  resistance  to  the  advance  of  Russia  and  the  eventual 
realisation  of  the  dream  of  General  Rittich  of  the  rule 
.  of  the  Slav,  "  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  The  strength  of  the  Slavs  in  Hungary,  as 
elsewhere,  lies  in  their  intense  love  for  and  pride  in 
their  race,  and  their  readiness,  however  low  their 
position,  to  make  material  sacrifices  iot  it.  A  new 
element  of  Panslavism  has  appeared  in  North  Hungaiy 
owing  to  remigration  of  Slavs  from  America,  who 
are  the  bearers  of  American  Panslavist  propaganda, 
in  which,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  hand  of  Russia 
is  seen  by  the  races  opposed  to  her,  just  as  Russians 
see  the  hand  of  the  (ierman  Government  in  the 
Socialist  agitation  now  so  strong  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
There  is,  however,  much  wisdom  in  the  observation 
of  the  brilliant  diplomatist  who  conceals  his  identity 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Odysseus  " :  "  Panslavist  agita- 
tion is  much  talked  of  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
but  it  is  rather  a  means  of  extorting  concessions 
from  the  Government  than  a  serious  project  of 
disruption.  The  Bosnians,  Bohemians,  and  Poles  would 
probably  be  very  unwilling  to  be  really  detached 
and  made  independent  unprotected  States."  But  the 
protector  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Germans  have  lost 
the  control  they  once  held  in  Austria,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Hungarians  will  maintain 
their  position.  The  official  statistics  pubhshed  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  place  the  Magyars  in  the 
most  favourable  position.  But  they  are,  nevertheless, 
not  a  majority,  and  the  power  does  not  depend  on 
numbers  but  on  the  instincts  and  capacity  for  rule 
which  are  inherent  in  a  race  which  has  so  long  been 
dominant.  The  present  situation  in  Hungary  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  sad  falling  off,  not  only  of  ruling 
power,  but  also  of  self-control,  for  a  nation  whose 
constitution  is  only  a  few  years  younger  than  that  of 
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Elngland  herself,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the 
present  moment  Hungarians  have  no  interests  outside 
their  own  borders.'  But  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
parliamentary  deadlock  can  be  long  tolerated.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Magyar  race  has  said  its  last 
word,  or  gloomy  as  the  outlook  now  is,  that  the  people 
which  has  so  long  ruled  is  now  prepared  to  abdicate. 
It  is,  a  eommon-plflce  that  when  the  present  Empaxtr 
dies  there  is  great  danger  of  a  break-up  of  the  Empire 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  my  judgment  mat 
danger  has  been  overrated ;  but  it  undoubtedly  exists, 
and  it  would  be  weU  that  Great  Britain,  even  if  she  is 
not  prepared  actively  to  intervene,  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  disposition  of  the  component  parts  is  most 
in  accordance  with  her  interests.  It  would  seem  that 
our  best  policy  is  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  and  against  any  partition  of  the  territories 
united  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  crown.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  that,  apart  from  warlike  operations — 
thanks  to  our  possession  of  the  wealthiest  market  in 
the  world — we  have  in  commercial  treaties  a  most 
powerful  weapon  for  the  support  of  our  friends.  In- 
deed, in  these  industrial  axxd  commercial  days,  it  would 
appear  that  the  power  of  the  purse  is  at  least  as  great 
as  the  power  of  the  sword.  This  should  not  be  for- 
gotten during  the  negotiations  which  must  precede  the 
new  commercial  treaties,  in  place  of  those  which  came 
to  an  end  on  the  last  day  of  1908,  if  we  are  not  to 
rely  in  future  on  the  most-&voured-nation  clause. 
Attention  has  been  drawn  above,  and  will  be  drawn 
again,  to  the  way  in  which  that  clause  affects  British 
trade  in  Russia.*  Of  course  it  is  not  suggested  tiiat  a 
commercial  treaty  is  necessarily  a  satisSctory  one — 

1  The  date   of  the  Bulls  aurea,  the  HungBiiin  Magna  Carta,    is   1SS2, 
that  of  the  Gngliih  Magna  Cart*  121S. 


'  Sir  Charlea  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G.,  in  a  postscript  to  his  paper  published 
December   4th,  1903,  in  The  Jouraal  of  the  SoeUls  af  Art*  (n.    69). 
calls  attention  to   "tlie  iosufflciency  of  the  most-favoured-oatioii  akaa 


safeguard  all  contingencies.  Coun^  A  levied  very  propeilv  a  higher  duty 
on  pure  wool  piece  goods  than  on  mixed  woollens.  Couiib'y  B,  in  commerciu 
ne^ttiatioos  with  A,  induced  A  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  rormer,  faeiog 
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witness  tiie  growing  dissatisfaction  in  France  at.  the 
working  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Russia, 
concluded  in  1898 — or  that  a  commercial  treaty  can 
bolster  up  a  trade  which  is  foiling  from  want  of  enter- 
prise and  intelligence.  But,  if  properlv  drafted  on 
lines  suggested  below,  it  may  he  a  furly  complete 
safeguard  against  unfair  foreign   competition  on  the 

Sart  of  nations  as  a  whole,  of  trusts,  cartels,  or  in- 
ividuals,  besides  being  a  means  of  supporting  our 
friends,  allies,  or  kinsfolk  in  a  way  that  can  be 
approved  by  free  traders  and  protectionists  alike.^ 

In  South-eastern  Emt>pe  we  rest  on  firmer  ground ; 
here  our  obligations  are  by  treaty.  We  were  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  which, 
besides  defining  the  boimdaries  and  position  of  the 
various  Balkan  States,  confirmed  the  previous  Treaties 
of  Paris  (1856)  and  London  (1871).  Article  7  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  states  that  the  contracting  parties 
"engage  to  respect  the  independence  and  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  iBythe.Treaty 
<rfi  Berlin  a  ■  considerable  portion  of  the  European 
dominions  of  Turkey  were  taken  frOm  her  control,  but 
the  Macedonian  and  iEgean  provinces  were  left  under 
direct  Turkish  rule,  though  with  abundant  provisions 
for  their  welfare.'  In  particular  the  i28rd  clause 
provided  for  the  '  institution  of  local '  commissions 
which  were  to  elaborate  statutes  and  regulations  for 
the  future  government  of  those  parts  of  the  Turkisii 
Empire.  But  though  local  commissions  were  a^rainted 
and  statutes  drafted,  they  were  never  put  into  foroe,  in 
spite  of  warnings  addressed  to  the  Porte  on  the  subject 
by  successive  English  Foreign  Ministers.  ■  •  At  the  present 


ur  fiscal  policy  and  Byatem  E  uglaiid  coiijd  sot  teke  acti^^stepa 
e  hostile  tajiff  regulsboa.     "nie  moral  is  that  we'slioala  n6t  relf 


owing  t 

to  eheclc  the  h  ^ 

'on  bcQofiti'under  the  mo«t-&^nred-Dktioii  'ahuise,  bii't  dhould  poiste  tie 

ptfwet  of;covnter»cti<>[i  whea  uec^saM^."  .    '  -.    i 

'  Quarteri}/  Remeie,  November  19{)8.      "  Royal  Commusiou  on  Lmftimr," 
Fbi^ign' ReportBj  vol.  li.  Atutrn^Hangarj',  p.  15Jt      '-'h       '■'.•'■'     ''•'. 
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moment,  when  the  insurrection  in  Macedonia  has 
once  more  brought  the  condition  of  the  European 
subjects  of  the  Porte  into  the  forefront  of  politics,  we, 
together  with  the  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  are  represented  by  Austria  and  Kussia,  who  are 
endeavouring  to  press  a  policy  of  reform  on  the  Sultan. 
The  first  Auslro-Russian-  reform  scheme  was  issued 
from  Vienna  in  February  1908,  before  the  discontent 
in  Macedonia  had  assumed  its  present  formidable  pro- 
portions. The  subsequent  increase  of  disorder  induced 
the  Powers  to  take  a  firmer  tone,  and  on  September 
12th  the  EngUsh  Foreign  Office  received  a  memorandum 
to  the  eflfect  that  the  difficulty  they  were  experiencing 
in  the  execution  of  reforms  led  them  to  beheve  that 
the  Sultan  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
otiier  Powers.  To  this  I^ord  Lansdowne  replied  that, 
not  only  did  His  Majesty's  Government  continue  to 
support  the  Vienna  programme,  but  suggested  that  the 
two  Powers  should  consider  whether  "  measures  of  a 
more  thorough  and  practical  kind,  enforced  by  pressure 
of  a  more  direct  and  convincing  character,"  had  not 
become  indispensable.  On  October  22nd  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  ambassadors  presented  to  the  Sultan 
"  precise  instructions  "  for  the  execution  of  the  reform 
programme  under  the  control  of  the  Powers.  These 
mstructions  were  as  follows:  (1)  The  present  Mussul- 
man governor,  Hilmi  Pasha,  to  be  assisted  by  two 
European  assessors  to  be  chosen  by  Austria  and  Russia. 
(2)  Reorganisation  of  the  geiidarmerie  under  foreign 
officers.  (8)  Rearrangement  of  administration  to  secure 
a  better  grouping  of  nationalities.  (4)  Reorganisation 
of  local  judicial  mstitutions  to  make  them  accessible 
to  Christians.  (5)  Investigation  of  crimes  committed 
during  the  disturbances  by  a  mixed  commission  of 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  (6)  Repatriation  of 
fiigitives  and  compensation  for  houses,  etc.,  burned  and 
destroyed.  (7)  Exemption  from  taxation  for  one  year 
of  repatriated  Christians.  (8)  Immediate  execution  of 
the  reforms  enumerated  in  liie  project  of  February,  and 
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m  soch  subsequent  reforms  as  may  prove  necessary. 
(9)  The  dismissal  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  the  outrages 
had  been  committed,  and  the  prevention  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bands  of  Bashi-Bazouks. 

These  reforms  Lord  Lansdowne  (who  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  emphatic  statement  in  a  despatch 
to  Sir  F.  Plunkett  dated  January  6th,  1908,  of  the 
immense  importance  which  we  attach  to-  the  question, 
and  oup  earnest  desire  to  contribute,  so  far  as  oppor- 
tunities permit,  to  its  satisfactory  solution)  statea  to 
be  the  very  minimum  which  the  Powers  could  accept, 
but  if  honestly  carried  out  they  might  effect  a  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  Macedonia.  The 
opmion  has,  however,  been  strongly  expressed  that 
any  reforms  which  tend  to  make  the  rule  of  the  Sultan 
tolerable  are  the  last  thing  which  Russia  desires, 
and  that  she  will  therefore  take  care  that  they  exist 
only  on  paper.  The  Sultan  on  November  8rd  replied 
to  the  Powers  by  a  Note  which  must  be  regarded  as 
a  practical  rejection  of  the  whole  of  the  latest  reform 
scheme.  His  reply  was  followed  by  a  meeting  between 
the  Tsar  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  took 
place  at  Wiesbaden  on  November  6th,  and  was  in  all 
probabihty  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  question  at  issue  in  the  Balkans, 
but  in  the  Far  East  idso.  On  November  25th  the 
Porte  expressed  its  acceptance  in  principle  of  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  Powers,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  towards  carrying  them  out,  except  the 
step  taken  at  the  end  of  December  of  applying  to 
Italy  for  an  officer  to  reorganise  the  constabulary — an 
exceedingly  clever  move  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
which  introduces  on  the  scene  another  great  Power 
with  a  traditional  interest  in  Albania  and  a  dynastic 
alliance  with  Montenegro,' 

'  Some  slight  progfreu  has  been  made  while  these  pigee  have  been  pusiiiK 
throag^h  the  pre«,  bnt  the  most  wtishctoiy  events  to  record  are  the  definite  and 
emphatic  statementi  made  hf  Lord  lAnadomie  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
if  these  proposals  foil  the  British  Government  will  put  forward  more 
drastic  propasals  of  reform.     Cfl  Appendix  9. 
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But  the  Macedoniiui  question  appears  to  Russia  as 
of  secondary  interest  as  compared  with  the  overwhehn- 
ing  importance  of  the  struggle  with  Japan.  The 
Russian  press,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passmg,  thou^ 
kept  in  strict  check  as  to  home  aflfairs,  has  always 
been  allowed  to  comment  somewhat  freely  on  foreign 
questions.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  St.  Petersbui^ 
VtedomosH  (quoted  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Novem- 
ber 1908),  Prince  Uchtomsky  said  that  "recent  events 
in  Macedonia  are  of  only  secondary  importance  in 
comparison  with  what  Russia  had  just  now  to  do  in 
regfud  to  Japan.  'Macedonian  affairs,'  he  declared, 
'  might  certainly  hasten  the  solution  of  our  task  of 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  become  a  Russian  city ;  but  it  was  of  even 
greater  importance  to  crush,  if  necessary  with  a  giant's 
foot,  the  proud  young  State  of  Japan.',"  Fr6babl|f 
plans  for  this  object  were  among  the  .subjects  discussed 
by  the  emperors.  It  was  reported  liiat  a  Russo- 
German  arrangement  had  been  concluded  which  was 
to  counterbalance  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance ;  so  that 
in  return  for  concessions  in  regard  to  the  commereial 
treaty,  in  the  event  of  a  Kusso-Japanese  war,  British 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Japan  would  be  followed  by 
German  intervention. on  behalf  of  Russia. 

Meanwhile  Russia,  by  no  means  neglects  her 
interests  in  the  Near  East.  The  extent  of  her  influenfefe 
the^e  may  be  judged  from  the  facts 'recently  iHou^ht 
to  Ught  in  connection  with  the  Bulgarian  elections. 
The  Zankovist  or  Russophil  Cabinet,  which  was  thrown 
out  of  office  last  spring,  had  come  to  a  secret  agreer 
ment  with  Russia;  for  the  surrender  upon  lease  of  the 
ports  of  Vai-na  and  Burgas,  in  order  to.  facihtate  the 
advance  of  Russia  upon  Constantinople.  "  As  a  pre- 
liminary Bulgaria  was  to  accept  a  RiissSan  Minister 
of  War.  .  Large  sums  for  the  promotion  of  this  object 
are  said  to  have  been  received  by  iVl.  ZMikoff  from',  the 
Slav  Beneficent  Committee  in  St  Petfersburg.  The 
overthrow    of   the   Russophil  .party   at  t^e    Actions 
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called  forth  very  thinly  veiled  threats  from  the  Novoe 
Vremya,  which  asked  in  November  1908  whether  Prince 
Ferdinand  imagined  that  he  was  ahle  to  change  the 
course  of  Fan^vism  in  the  peninsula,  a  feeling  dis- 
tinctly in  fevour  of  Russia  for  years  back. 

Everything  seems  to  be  in  trwn  for  war  both  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East ;  but  against  the  traditional 
policy  of  Russia  must  be  set  the  earnest  pacific  inten- 
tions of  Nicholas  II.,  and  against  Japan's  strong  feeling 
on  the  Korean  question  must  be  weighed  the  risks 
she  would  certainly  run  in  a  combat  with  Russia. 
Mr.  Balfour's  reference  at  the  Guildhall  on  Novem- 
ber 9th,  not  only  to  the  "  moderation,  discretion,  and 
judgment "  of  our  aUies  of  Japan  in  making  demands, 
but  also  to  the  *'  firmness  "  with  which  they  will  enforce 
themv'has  certainly  strengthened-  the  position  of  the 
Japanese,  while  hi^assurance-that  the  two  Powers  will 
not' aHofw their  scheme  of  reform  "to  be  rejected  leitiier 
foriaaUy  or  informally "  may  possibly  crarvince'  the 
Sultan  that,  unless  he  accepts  thi&^-mininram  of  r^rm; 
a  larger  measure  may^  be  forced  upon  him. '  Thus  fei', 
then;°1iie  efforts  of  the  Powers'  hare  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  obligations  which 
rest  upon  tiiem,  in  consequence  of  theit  treaty  pledges 
to  the  Silltan.  Civilised  ■  Powers,  which 'have  unSw- 
t^en  to  maintain' a  soveragn  on'his  throne,  must  see 
to'it  that'at  least  he"behaves  in  sucha  way'  as  not 
to  forfeit  their  protection.  If  the  Sultan  should  prove 
intractable,  there  are  other  methods,  and  to'  niy  mind 
better  methods,  than  to  dcquiesce  in  tiie  acquisition 
by  Russift  of  Macedonia,  which  commends  itself 'to 
some  as  a  better  plan,  at  any  rate,  than  tci  leave  tlile 
country  ^nder  the  Turk;  ■..  >  .     .  .  .  ■,  .  ■- 

'  Amid  the  clash  of  contending  nationalities  and 
religions'  in  the  Balkan  States  the  first  fact  to  be*  borde 
in  mind  is  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  Bulgarian 
nation. '  Twenty-five  years  ago  Bulgaria  was '  in  .the 
samefconditioH  as  Macedonia  now.  Ten  years  ago,  aftel* 
all  the  trials  they  had  gone  through,  Mr:  Dicey  could 
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say  that  Bulgaria  was  becoming  a  bulwark  against 
Russian  aggression.  Three  years  ago  *'  Odysseus " 
could  write  :  "  The  Bulgarians  are  the  most  industrious 
and  laborious  of  the  populations  of  South-eastern  Eurf^>e. 
In  agriculture,  commerce,  education,  literature,  and 
militaiy  matters  alike,  they  have  made  enormous  strides. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  go  westward  fix)m  Turkey 
to  see  what  twenty  years  of  autonomy  have  don& 
In  that  brief  space  one  seems  to  advance  not  twenty, 
but  two  hundred  years."  A  similar  tribute  is  paid  by 
Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  chairman  of  the  Macedonian 
Committee.  "  Fundamentally  the  Bulgarians  we  akin 
not  to  the  Slavs,  but  to  the  Magyars.'  The  deci^ve 
factor  in  Macedonia  is  the  Slav  peasant.  He  has 
backbone,  persistence,  and  political  instinct."  In  feet, 
in  spite  of  troubles  hke  those  of  Macedonia  and 
the  political  quarrels  which  "  Odysseus "  tells  us 
are  the  only  ground  for  doubting  the  brilliant  future 
of  Bulgaria,  no  less  than  65,000  Greeks,  with  their 
schools  and  churches,  live  in  peace  and  amity  under 
Prince  Ferdinand,  while  the  500,000  Moslems^  in  his 
dominions  show  no  desire  to  exchange  his  rule  for 
that  of  the  Turk. 

The  conviction  is  ripenii^  in  the  minds  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  Near  East  that  Austria  will 
not  act  with  effect,  partly  owing  to  internal  diificulties 
and  partly  from  the  fear  of  bemg  landed  in  the  same 
position  as  she  was  with  Prussia  over  the  Duchies 
forty  years  ago,  though  it  is  not  generally  known  with 
what  speed  she  mobilised  her  troops  on  the  Ser^-ian 
frontier  after  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander. 
The  belief  is  also  growing  that  Russia  intends  to 
pursue  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  Macedonia 
that  she  pursued  a  few  years  ago  with  regard  to 
Armenia,  which  was,  in  the  words  used  by  Professor 

I  "The  Bulgarians,  though  not  originally  Slavs,  have  been  completely 
SUviwd,  and  all  th«  tiw  omiug  from  laQcuage,  relieioii,  and  politics,  connect 
them  with  the  Slava,  and  not  with  the  Turks  or  even  H  ungary,  — "  OdyHeoa," 
"Turkey  in  Europe,"  p.  344. 

*  T^iM  statement  is  made  on  tlie  authority  of  Mr.  Noel  Buxton. 
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Ramsay  at  Cardiif,  "  to  try  and  get  Armaiia  without 
the  Armenians."  Now,  not  omy  have  Bulgarian 
statesmen  the  necessary  political  courage  and  talent, 
but  they  have  also  to  back  them  the  greatpower  of 
an  independent  national  Church.  By  the  Firman  of 
1870  Bulgarians  have,  under  their  Exarch,  who  still  lives 
at  Constantinople,  been  allowed  to  manage  their  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  not  only  for  Bulgaria 
itself,  but  also  for  all  their  compatriots  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  Bulgaria,  as  in  Russia,  the 
Orthodox  Church  has  combined  Christianity  and 
patriotism,  and,  unlike  the  other  branches  of  that 
Church  in  the  Balkans,  it  has  spread  light  and  infused 
eneray. 

There  has  been  in  the  recent  past,  and  will  doubtless 
again  be  in  the  future,  danger  of  a  return  to  the  policy 
advocated  by  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  in  1885 — namely,  that  the  Turk 
should,  in  the  words  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
William  White,  who  successfully  resisted  the  proposal, 
"  be  encouraged  to  put  down  by  the  sword  in  his  own 
fashion  Christian  Orthodox  Slavs."  Sir  William  White, 
the  ablest  diplomatist  who  has  represented  Great 
Britain  at  Constantinople  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  the  only  one  since  that 
time  who  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  position  of 
Great  Britain,  laid  down  the  true  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  a  letter  dated  December  7th,  1885,  and 
addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Morier,  then  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg:  "As  to  the  line  we  adopted,  I  am 
sure  you  must  approve  of  it.  In  the  &ture  European 
Turkey,  to  Adrianople  at  any  rate,  must  sooner  or  later 
belong  to  Christian  races.  .  .  .  We  have  always  been 
accused  by  Russia  of  being  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
emancipation  of  Christian  races  in  European  Turkey. 
The  reasons  for  a  particular  line  of  policy  on  our  part 
have  fortunately  ceased  to  exist,  and  we  are  free  to  act 
impartially  and  take  up  graduaUy  with  proper  restraints 
the  line  which  made  Fabnerston  famous  with  r^;ard 
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to    Belgium,   Italy,   etc.     The    Russians    have    made 
sacrifices  to  liberate  Greece,  Servia,  and  the   Princi- 

SJities.  But  they  have  lost  all  tiieir  influence  in 
reece,  Servia,  and  Roumania.  Monten^ro  alcme 
has  remained  faithful  uid  grateful.  .  .  .  They  are 
now  about  to  lose  the  Bulgarians.  .  .  .  These  newly 
emancipated  races  want  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  not 
through  Russian  nostrils.  ...  I  feel,  of  course,  that 
all  these  things  may  have  their  contre  coup  in  Asia, 
but  we  cannot  shape  our  course  in  Europe  by  purely 
Asiatic  considerations.  Of  course,  our  great  interests 
are  there;  but  we  stiU  have  Buropean  duties  and  a 
European  position,  and  even  European  interests." 
So  for,  then,  the  English  pohcy  with  regard  to 
■  "lold " 


I  would  appear  to  be  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  to  maintain,  as  &r  as  we  are 
able,  the  integrity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
and  support  uie  Hungarians  in  Centr^  Europe.  In 
South-eastern  Europe,   in  the    event    of   the   Sultsin 

f  roving  absolutely  intractable  and  of  the  &ilure  of  the 
'owers  in  .the  work  of  reform  to  which  we  are  pledged, 
wC'  should  use  our  best  endeavours  to  secure  to  the 
Bulgbrians  &ir  play  in  the  consolidation  of  their  natdoh. 
In  the  last  resort,  if  it  should  prove  impossible  "to 
Screen  the  Sick  Man  from  the  northern  blasts,"  and  it 
is  as  well  to'foce  that  alternative,  the  proper  line  is 
indicated  in  the  word^  of  the  Bulgarian  nationial  anthem, 
"Mafshl  Marsh!  Tsargrad  nashl"  (Forward,  forward  I 
Constantinople  is  ours  I)  A  confederation  of  the 
Balkan  States  with  an  enlarged  Bulgaria,  with  .  or 
without  the  protection  of  Austria-Hungary,  is  at  any 
rate  a  practical  and  inteUi^ble  policjf. 

The  ohly  alternative  is  to  abdicate  our  historic 
position  in  the  Near  East,  or,  as  Count  Bulow  would 
say,  lay  down  our  flutes  in  the  European  Concert, 
aiul  announce  our  intention  to  occupy  Mitylene  afid 
Smyrna  and  Alexandretta  in  the  case  of  any  alteration 
in  lAie  status  quo.  Holding  Smyrna, 'Alexandretta,  and 
Cyprus,  we  could  protect  our  commercial  interests  cm 
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the  side  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Mitylene  we  .should 
have  a  naval  base  which  wotild  to  some  extent 
neutralise  either  the  occupation  of  Salonika  by  Austria 
or  that  of  Constantinople  by  Russia.  It  is  the  minimum. 
It  would  be  inglorious  and  perhaps  not  even  safe,  for, 
in  Sir  William  White's  phrase,  all  these  things  have 
a  contre  cqup  in  Asia,  and  no  one  knows  what  effect 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  might  have 
on  our  Moslem  subjects,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also 
in  Africa.' 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  have  a  definite 
idea  of  what  we  intend  to  do.  Attention  is  for  the 
moment  diverted  to  the  Far  East,  but  the  position  in 
the  Near  East  is  criticaL  The  Sultan's  oatred  of 
England,  no  doubt,  does  England  as  much  credit  as 
his  love  of  Germany  does  discredit  to  that  country, 
but  it  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importuice.  He  has 
fortified  the  Dardanelles  and  left  the  Bosphorus  open. 
Moreover,  he  has  allowed  the  Russian  Government  to 
acquire  the  property  of  Abraham  Pasha,  just  outside 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  in 
return  firom  the  Russian  Government  a  pledge  of  his 
personal  safety  in  all  events.  No  doubt  ne  has  relied 
m  the  past  on  the  German  Government ;  but  the  policy 
of  "  re-msurance,"  which  was  practised  by  that  Govern- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  Austria  and  Russia,  seems  to 
have  begun  to  take  effect  in  its  dealings  with  Turkey 
and  Russia,  now  that  the  Baghdad  Railway  concession 
has  been  gained,  and  the  relations  of  Germany  with 
Turkey  are  said  to  be  less  cordial 

In  Asia  Minor  British  responsibilities  are  clearly 
defined  by  Article  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey.  It  is  therein 
agreed  that  in  the  event  of  Russia's  attempting  to 
take  possession  of  any  further  territories  of  the 
Sultan   in    Asia,    England    engages    to   join    him   in 

■  Titau,  October  17th  and  2eth,  November  7th,  11th,  ud  14tfa,  1M3. 
Monlhfy  RfoieK,  December  1903.  Quarta-h/  Rojiev,  Jnlj  1902.  EdiTtburgh 
atvittB,  October  1903.     "  OdyMeus,"  "  Turkey  in  Europe,"  p.  3S1. 
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defending  them  by  force,  of  amis.*  In  return  the 
Sultan  promised  to  introduce  necessary  refonns  for 
the  protection  of  Christian  and  other  subjects  of  the 
Forte,  and  assigned  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  the  English.  We 
have  received  the  consideration  for  our  bargain  in 
Cyprus,  but  hitherto  have  neglected  the  responsibility. 
The  system  of  British  military  consuls  in  Asia  Minor 
instituted  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  abolished 
by  Mr,  Gladstone's  Government  might  have  led  to 
a  reorganisation  of  Turkey  in  Asia  on  the  same  lines 
on  which  we  have  so  successfully  reorganised  Egypt. 
But,  as  things  now  are,  we  are  likely  to  become 
spectators  of  a  struggle  between  Germany  and  Russia 
in  Asia  Minor  corresponding  to  the  struggle  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  in  Turkey  in  Europe. 
The  Russian  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is 
advancing  Russian  claims  in  Turkey  in  Europe  by 
her  propaganda  directed  against  the  Bulgarian 
Church  from  her  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  where 
she  has  recently  strengthened  her  hold,  but  in  Asia 
she  is  proceeding  still  faster  by  the  Shtvonisation  of 
the  Orthodox  Churches  in  Palestine,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Imperial  Palestine  Society 
backed  by  the  iull  force  of  Russian  diplomacy,  and 
the  not  over>scrupulous  use  of  the  lever  supphed  by 
the  situation  withm  her  dominions  of  large  properties 
belonging  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

Intrigues  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  will  be 
followed  by  a  development  of  the  same  policy  in 
Abyssinia,  where  M,  Vlasoff,  as  Russian  Minister, 
and  Count  LeontiefF,  Governor  of  the  Equatorial 
■Province,  wid  others  have  been  paving  the  way  for 
Russia  to  obtain  a  foothold.  Attention  was  drawn 
to   this    fact    by    the    mission,    on    the   initiative    of 

'  Bj  Article  59  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  RuR»ia  undertook  t4 

• ■  '  ■'  but  in  1886  it  was  fortifi 

3  enforced,  in  spite  of  Lord  RaHeberj's 
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Russia,  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
Abuna  Matteos,  to  St  Petersburg  in  1901,  and  his 
visit  to  Constantinople  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  on  tiis  return  journey  to  obtiun 
from  the  Sultan  the  recognition  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  as  an  independent  body  in  Palestine,  and  the 
cession  to  the  Abyssinian  community  at  Jerusalem 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  has  been  up  till  now  in  the 
hiuids  of  the  Armenian  Gregorians.  It  was  stated  at 
the  time  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission  were 
borne  by  Russia,  and  it  would  seem  that  she  was  aiming 
at  supporting  her  designs  in  Abyssinia  by  winning  the 
allegiance  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  (whose  tenets, 
by  the  way,  are  not  at  all  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  Russiui  Church)  while  imdermining  at  the  same 
time  the  position  of  the  Armenian  Church,  which  is 
hostile  to  Russian  designs  in  Palestine. 

As  far  as  Africa  goes,  the  plan  of  forming  a 
Franco-Russian  line  across  Africa  attracted  attention  at 
the  time  of  the  Fashoda  incident  A  similar  plan  of  a 
Franco-Russian  line  across  Asia  from  Tonkin  was  first 
thought  of  by  Jules  Ferry,  and  has  made,  as  we  shall 
perhaps  learn  to  our  cost,  considerable  pro^^ess  in  the 
Far  East.  Meanwhile  the  influence  formerly  exercised 
by  France  in  Palestine  has  diminished,  and  that  exer- 
cised by  Russia  and  Germany  has  increased.  Further, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  German  railway  activity  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  Russia  obtained  in  1900  from 
the  Porte  an  undertaking,  known  as  the  Black  Sea 
Agreement,  under  which  she  has  a  priority  of  right 
for  the  construction  of  railways  throughout  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  that  drain  into  the 
Black  Sea.  England  ought  now  to  obtain  a  similar 
concession  for  making  rwlways  from  Baghdad  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

J  In  Persia  the  lines  on  which  our  policy  must 
proceed  were  clearly  laid  down  in  the  agreement  of 
1834   between  Great    Britain  and  Russia  to  respect 
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the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia.  The 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  exchange  of  Notes  in 
1888,  1889,  1878,  1888,  and  more  recently  by  Loid 
Lansdowne's  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
May  5th,  IdOS,  that  we  should  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  a  naval  base  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  any  other 
Power  as  a  grave  menace  to  British  interests,  and 
should  resist  it  with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal 
Our  commercial  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
recently  been  strengthened  by  Lord  Curzon's  visit 
and  by  the  fact  that  Count  Katsura,  the  Premier  of 
J^ion,  considers  that  the  interests  of  his  country  as 
far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  are  similar  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  policy  of  our  Minister  at  Teheran  is 
ther^ore  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  circumstances: 
encroachments  on  Persian  soil  by  other  Powers  are 
to  be  prevented,  while  Great  Britain  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  open  up  the  country  to  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  all  nations.  It  is  at  present  too  soon 
to  judge  of  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  British 
trade  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia,  published  in  July  1908,  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  it  is  almost  identicid  with  the 
Russo-Persian  Treaty  of  1902,  a  treaty  which  was 
specially  designed  to  hamper  British  interests  and 
promote  the  importation  of  Russian  goods.  The 
results  of  the  Russo-Persian  Treaty  have  already  been 
demonstrated  in  the  bread  riots  at  Tabriz  and  Shiraz, 
caused  by  the  widespread  discontent  arising  &om 
the  increased  cost  of  provisions  which  has  arisen 
since  the  Russian  tariff  prevented  the  import  of 
English  goods.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  Lord 
Curzon's  tour  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  followed 
by  some  alteration  of  the  existii^  tariff  system, 
and  by  a  definite  understanding  with  regard  to  our 
rights  as  to  any  raUway  &om  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Baghdad.^ 

In  the  section  on  Persia  stress  is  laid  on  tlie  waning 

'  S«e  «1m>  Appendix  3. 
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influence  of  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the 
complete  military  control  held  by  Russia  of  the  Caspian 
and  of  the  northern  frontier  from  Tabriz  in  the  west  to 
Meshed  in  the  east,  and  on  the  power  Russia  obtains  in 
the  capital  and  throughout  the  provinces  by  her  dis- 
posal of  the  only  serviceable  body  of  Persian  troops — 
the  regiment  under  Russian  command.  It  has  further 
been  pointed  out  how,  to  use  Mr.  Chirol's  phrase, 
"  Russia  has  added  the  power  of  the  purse  to  the 
power  of  the  sword,"  and  is  now  recouping  herself  for 
ner  outlay  by  the  commercial  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
what  an  excellent  security  she  has  obtained  for  her 
loans.  The  want  has  been  shown  of  a  practical 
intelligible  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which 
can  be  made '  good  at  tne  capital ;  for  as  long  as 
governors  and  officials  are  appointed  from  Teheran,  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  maintam  a  position  only  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country.  There  has  never  been,  as 
Mr.  Chirol  says,  any  definite  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  policy  for  our  Minister  at  Teheran  to  work  upon. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  apposite  than  the  remark 
which  a  Russian  diplomatist  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  an  English  colleague :  "  We  are  better  off  than  you. 
We  know  what  we  want."  Once  a  policy  has  been 
defined,  the  British  Minister  will  have  to  rely  on  his 
own  ability;  but  behind  him  he  must  have  what  the 
Russian  Minister  has,  the  power  of  the  purse  as  well 
as  the  power  of  the  sword.  These  are  the  only  argu- 
ments understood  by  Orientals ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  once  observed,  war  is  everywhere  the  ultima 
ratio.  Neither  the  purse  nor  the  sword  has  been 
behind  the  British  Minister  in  Persia  for  many  years. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  declaration  is  definite  enough  if  it 
is  acted  upon.  But  how  can  we  expect  diplomatic 
success  in  a  country  Kke  Persia,  where  our  rival  has, 
in  addition  to  military  terrorism,  the  miUions  of  roubles 
at  his  back  which  our  analysis  of  the  Riissian  budget 
has  shown  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance  with  no  pubhe  account  to  render?    The 

40 
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Secret  Service  Fund  is  one  of  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  most  rightly  jealous,  but,  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury  pointed  out,  it  is  a  necessary  evil  in  China.  In 
Persia  perhaps,  more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  British  Minister,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase, 
to  peg  out  claims  for  posterity,  to  maintain  what  we 
have  got,  and,  if  any  one  jumps  our  claim,  gently  but 
firmly  to  remove  him.  But  we  must  not  expect  our 
officials  to  make  bricks  without  straw.' 

Constant  vigilance  should  be  maintained  over  the 
course  of  affiurs  in  Afghanistan.  The  consolidation  of 
his  dominions,  so  ably  carried  out  by  the  late  Amir, 
has  strengthened  Afghanistan  enormously,  but  it  must, 
from  its  geographical  position,  always  be  open  to 
influence  from  the  two  great  Powers  to  the  north  and 
south.  Up  to  the  present  the  southern  Power  has 
kept  the  upper  hand,  out  the  recent  advance  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  has  not  &iled  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  Afghans  with  a  sense  of  her  uresistible  might, 
while  she  herself  no  doubt  is  only  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  her  policy  of  peaceful  absorption  to 
A%hanistan  with  the  hope  of  realising  the  same  results 
as  have  crowned  her  efforts  at  Teheran  and  Pekin. 
The  existing  treaty  obUgations  which  constitute 
Afghanistan  neutral  territory  and  debar  European  Powers 
from  maintaining  even  commercial  representatives 
at  Kandahar,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Government  of  India.  No  action  on  the  part  of  Russia 
which  may  lead  even  indirectly  to  her  gaining  a  footing 
in   Afghanistan   can    be   permitted,  while  any  direct 

^  To  gm  an  ides  of  tbe  ftctivity  of  the  Rusaisn  Miaabty  of  Rnuice 
outude  Persia,  where  it  is  repreeented  by  the  Banque  d'Eacompto  de  Pene, 
it  will   be  sufficient  to   enumer&te   the   places  where   branches   bsTe   been 


Mtablished  of  the  Russo-Chineee  Bank :  Andijan,  Batum,  Biisk,  Bhwovest- 
chenak,  Bombay,  Bokhara,  Calcutta,  Chifu,  Colombo,  Daluy,  Hailar, 
Hakodate,  Harbin,  Hong-Kong,    Irlnitsk,  Kalgan,  Kaabgar,    Harbarofiak, 


Kokand,  Kiatka,  Kirin,  Kobe,  Krasnoyarsk,  Koldja,  Moacow,  Mukdeo, 
Nagaaaki,  Newchwang,  Nikolsk,  tJliassutai,  Urga,  Paris,  Pekin,  Port  Arthur, 
Samarkand,  Sbaogbai,  Stretenak,  Tashkent,  Tientsin,  Tcbita,  Tntsibar, 
Vercknindinsk,  Vladivostok,  Vemi,  Yokohama,  Teline,  Kouantchendie, 
Zelakaia,  Pristan,  Vitim, Nicoloiefisk.  Cf.  "The  Russian  Advance,"  by  Albert 
*  p.  163. 
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and  overt  infiringement  of  A%hiui  neutrality  must  be 
regarded  as  a  casus  belH.^ 

It  is  with  the  view  of  preventing  complications  of  this 
kind,  not  with  any  desire  of  conquest  and  annexation, 
that  a  mission  under  Colonel  Younghusband  is  now 
proceeding  to  Tibet.  Our  commercial  relations  with 
Tibet  are  defined  by  the  Anglo-Tibetan  Conventions 
of  1890  and  1808,  by  which  our  frontier  was  deter- 
mined, and  the  Tibetans  agreed  to  open  trade  marts 
and  give  facilities  for  commerce  between  India  and 
their  country.  These  obligations  have  never  been 
feirly  carried  out,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Chinese 
conmiercial  interests  on  the  one  side  and  Russian 
political  intrigues  on  the  other.  A  climax  was 
reached  in  the  summer  of  1902,  when  a  treaty  con- 
cerning Tibet  was  concluded  between  China  and 
Russia.  The  text  of  this  treaty  was  first  published 
in  a  German  newspaper  and  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  JVoiw  Krca,  the  organ  of  Admiral  AlexeieflF 
at  Port  Arthur.  By  this  treaty  China  handed  over 
the    administration    of    Tibet    to    Russia    and    even 

Jeed  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  military  forces 
the  country  by  Russia  on  a  European  model.* 
ITie  result  has  been  evident  in  the  complete  disloca- 
tion of  Indian  trade  with  Tibet.  To  remedy  this  a 
mission  was  despatched  by  tJie  Indian  Govermnent 
in  June  1903,  which  was  to  meet  the  envoys  of  Tibet 

'  Compttre  Appendix  3. 

'  In  a  d«ipatcb  dated  Ap 

C.  Scott  that  he  hod  ha 
Coant  Benckendorff,  who  "wu  now  able  to  assare  me  oBiciallf  that  there 
was  no  conventioD  about  Tibet,  either  with  Tibet  itself  or  with  China,  or  with 
aay  one  else,  nor  had  the  Rnasian  Govermnent  any  a^nta  in  that  countiy,  or 
Boj  intention  of  eending  agents  or  miBsione  there.  .  .  .  Count  Benckendorff 
went  on  to  say  that  alUiough  the  Russian  Government  had  no  designs  what-  . 
ever  upon  Tibet,  they  conld  not  remain  indifferent  to  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  tlatiu  quo  in  that  country.  Snch  a  disturbance  might  render  it 
necessary  for  them  to  safeguard  their  interests  in-  Asia,  not  that,  even  in  this 
case,  they  would  desire  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tibet^  aa  their  policy  '  ne 
vitefaU  U  TUM  en  avean  cm,'  bnt  they  might  be  obliged  to  take  measures 
elsewhere."  This  mwht  have  been  taken  aa  a  definite  repudiation  of  any 
plan  te  jmn  Itaada  with  France  in  South-east  Asia,  had  we  not  had  too  mocli 
experiance  of  •ucb  statenente.     Cf.  Appendix  10, 
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with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  better  understanding. 
The  Tibetans,  however,  failed  to  send  envoys  to  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  The  Maharajah  of 
Nepal,  who  is  a  vassal  of  Tibet,  protested  in  vain, 
and,  after  being  kept  waiting  for  some  months,  the 
British  mission  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 
The  Indian  GJovemment  has  decided  not  to  submit 
to  this  premeditated  insult,  and  a  force  under  Colond 
Younghusband  has  been  instructed  to  enter  the 
Chumoi  Valley  and  advance  as  far  as  Gyamgtse. 
On  November  80th  it  was  reported  tiiat  no  advance 
would  be  made  for  the  present,  and  possibly  not  till 
January  1904,  when  Lord  Curzon  will  have  returned 
to  Calcutta.' 

British  rights  in  China  are  confined  to  the  privileges 
secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  signed  in  1858,  and 
by  certain  railway  concessions  of  subsequent  date.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  certain  ports,  mown  as  Treaty 
Ports,  are  declared  open  to  trade,  and  British  subjects 
residing  in  these  ports  enjoy  extra-territorial  rights. 
Free  and  unmolested  right  to  trade  is  the  only  privilege 
we  have  sou^t  fit>m  China,  but  other  Powers,  induced 
by  different  needs,  have  adopted  a  different  course. 
The  treaty  ports,  where  all  imports  pay  the  customs 
dues  of  the  Chinese  tariff,  are  obnoxious  to  Russia, 
and  she  will  make  every  effort  to  lessen  their  trade, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Newchwang,  to  establish  a  firm 
hold  with  a  view  to  eventual  annexation.  Meanwhile 
Dalny  is  a  free  port,  and  as  such  competes  for  the 
commerce  of  Newchwang.  If  British  trade  enters 
Manchuria  by  this  port  the  revenues  of  China  will 
suffer  in  proportion,  and  on  these  revenues  the 
dividends  of  Chinese  bondholders  depend.  Lord 
Salisbury,  speaking  at  the  Albert  Hall  m  May  1898, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  Russia  made  a  great  mistake 

'  Time*,  AufUBt  3rd  and  6tli,  September  19th,  November  ITtb,  28Dd,  sad 
30tb,  1903.  Datly  Chronide,  November  18th  and  27th,  1603.  Spefi<Uor, 
Novembor  %IA,  1903.  AtiaUc  QuarUrIg  Rgoiew,  Oetober,  1903,  p.  2SA. 
V.  Chirol,  "ThB  Middle  Eutem  Qneatioa,"  p.  196.     Cf.  Appendix  10. 
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in  taking  Port  Arthur,  it  was  of  no  use  to  her 
whatever.  He  evidently  did  not  foresee  that  by  means 
of  her  &ee  ports  she  hoped  to  oust  British  trade 
from  China,  "  and  in  obtaming  Port  Arthur  effected 
the  keyraove  of  the  political  game."  With  Port 
Arthur  as  a  base  she  can  command  Korea  and  put 
pressure  upon  Pekin  by  a  simultaneous  advance  from 
east  and  west.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Pekin  is  Russia's  objective,  and  she  is  now  moving 
rapidly  towards  her  goal  from  every  side.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  has  only  to  be  prolonged 
from  Newehwang  to  the  Great  Wall  to  bring  her  to 
the  confines  of  China  from  the  east,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  she  is  meditating  an  extension  from  Hailar 
to  Kalgan,  some  60  miles  north-west  of  Pekin.  Mr. 
Wirt  Gerrare,  in  his  recently  published  work  on 
'*  Greater  Russia,"  muntains  that  this  railway  is 
already  being  built  and  that  he  saw  construction 
trains  passing  over  it.  Other  travellers,  who  have 
visited  the  wcahty  as  recently  as  July  1902,  deny 
that  any  trace  of  this  line  exists.  Much  has  been 
written  too  of  late  about  Russian  advances  in 
Mongolia,  and  of  her  desire  to  explcat  the  gold  mines 
it  contains,  but  here  again  fear  seems  to  have 
exaggerated,  or,  at  any  rate,  antedated  the  actual 
fects.  The  Russo-Chinese  Bank  is  not,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  holder  of  a  mining  concession  at  Urga, 
though  a  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  private 
individual,  M.  Grot,  who  works  it  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  for  Mongolian  susceptibilities — for  Mongols 
have  a  deep  objection  to  industries  which  involve  a 
disturbance  of  the  soil. 

The  Korean  difficulty  is  still  in  an  acute  stage,  but 
though  the  course  of  n^otiations  up  to  November 
80th,  1903,  pointed  to  the  probable  abandonment  of 
Russian  claims  upon  Korea  in  return  for  the 
recognition  of  her  position  in  Manchuria,  matters 
have  since  then  taken  a  more  serious  turn.  The 
Japanese    seem    to    have     scored    a    success    against 
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Russia  in  inducing  the  Chinese  to  decline  the  new 
conditions  about  Manchuria.  So  far  from  yielding, 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  do,  the  Chinese 
have  mvited  the  Russians  to  fiilfil  the  original  con- 
vention. The  United  States  have  also  backed  up 
the  Chinese,  while  Great  Britain  has  not  taken  a 
leading  part,  but  has  given  the  same  advice  as  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  It  is  far  too  early  to 
predict  success  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but 
evidently  neither  Japan  nor  America  will  refrain 
from  saying  to  Russia  what  they  think  of  her.  In 
England,  1  am  afraid,  liie  baneful  notion  of  an 
"  understanding "  with  Russia  is  misleading  men  like 
the  Will  o'  the  Wisp.  Even  if  the  present  diffi- 
culty with  Korea  should  be  arranged  without  resort 
to  arms,  there  remains  the  general  question  of  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  Russian 
press  has  declared  over  and  over  again  what  the 
mtentions  of  the  Government  of  the  Tsar  are  in  this 
respect. 

The  partition  of  China  appears  to  be  a  fact  of  the 
near  future,  and  even  if  the  partition  is  averted  it 
is  well  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  definite  line 
of  action  quite  apart  from  mere  considerations  of  com- 
merce. "  Unless  England  secures  her  proper  share  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  we  shall  not  only  lose  the  markets 
which  are  more  or  less  absolutely  essential  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  masses  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  but  we 
shall  be  endangering  the  safety  of  our  colonies  of  Hong- 
Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  also  our  possessions 
in  Burmah  and  the  Malay  Peninsula " ;  at  any  rate, 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pickering,  at  one  time  Pro- 
tector of  the  Chinese  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  of 
whom  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  said  that  he  had  unique 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  aU  classes, 
races,  and  languages  of  Chinese.  *'  In  these  countries 
and  islands,  the  backbone  of  the  population,  the  source 
of  revenue  and  prosperity,  are  the  Chinese,  of  whom, 
in  the   Straits,   Malay    States,   and    Hong-Kong,  we 
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have  at  a  moderate  estimate  three-quarters  of  a 
million  adults,  the  majority  of  whom,  leaving  their 
families  at  home,  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Powers  which  rule  the  Celestial  Empire.  Were  Eng- 
land to  neglect  her  duties  and  allow  the  French  and  • 
Russians  to  be  paramount  at  Pekin,  I  feel  certain 
that,  in  case  of  war,  the  Chinese  of  our  colonies  could 
be  so  manipulated,  either  by  promises  of  favours  or  by 
threats  of  punishment  to  their  famihes  in  China,  that 
we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  down  rebellion 
within,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  our  coaling  stations 
and  most  valuable  colonies  from  external  attack." 

If  we  could  trust  to  treaty  agreements,  we  might 
consider  ourselves  safe ;  but  if  any  one  will  cohsider 
Article  I.  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Convention,  concluded 
in  1898,  which  stipulates  that  the  sovereign  rights  of 
China  shall  not  be  infringed  by  the  lease  or  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan,  and  will  turn  to  any  account 
of  the  present  position  of  those  harbours,  he  wiU  obtain 
one  more  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  Russia  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  respecting  treaties  when  their  observance 
ceases  to  be  convenient  to  her,  and  something  more 
than  a  beUef  in  her  fidelity  to  her  engagements  is 
needed  if  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  are  to  be 
adequately  safeguarded.  In  my  opinion,  no  treaties 
will  ever  prevent  a  Russian  advance,  the  one  considera- 
tion which  will  prove  effective  being  the  knowledge 
that  war  will  inevitably  ensue  from,  a  forward  step.' 

In  the  Far  East,  then,  we  have  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion as  defined  by  treaties,  from  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
down  to  our  agreements  with  Germany  and  Russia  and 
our  aUiance  with  Japan.     These  agreements  are  little 

'  To  RusHian  undertskingB  no  one,  who  remembers  the  Port  Artltur 
negotiationB,  will  attach  hay  wetghL  On  that  occasion  the  fbmul  ander- 
takings  about  Fort  Arthur  and  Talienwan  rei>eatedl7  given  hy  Count 
Mouravielf  as  Foreign  Minister  with  ahaolute  detiniteness  to  Sir  N.  O'Conor, 
the  British  Ambaseador,  were  afterwards  explained  to  be  onl;  "  ideas  which 
I  ma^  have  expressed  very  confidentially,"  but  "which  ought  never  to  have 
be«u  interpreted  as  assurances,  and  could  not  in  reality  have  had  such  a 
dgnifi cation."  Cf.  "  Correspondence  on  the  AAirs  of  China,"  No.  1,  1896. 
p.  60 ;  cf.  also  pp.  48,  SI,  and  S9.     See  ako  A|9«adix  2. 
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known  to  the  general  public — which  is  here,  as  in  all 
free  communities,  the  ultimate  arbiter — and  the  Foreign 
Office  is  apt  to  iaH  to  insist  on  their  fulfilment,  as,  for 
instance,  m  the  case  of  Newchwang,  the  harbour  of 
which  Russia  seized,  as  well  as  the  terminus  of  the 
Shan-hai-Kwan  Railway,  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts  in 
1900,  and  which  she  still  holds,  in  cynical  disregard  of 
her  illegal  position.' 

We  have  not  only  to  enforce  our  treaty  rights 
throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  and  to  stand  by  our 
allies,  we  have  also  to  make  reasonable  use  of  the 
advantages  we  have  gained.  Reference  is  here  made 
not  merSy  to  railway  and  commercial  concessions  wrung 
firom  China  and  paraded  as  triumphs  but  never  utilised, 
but  to  concessions  of  territory  such  as  that  which  we 
have  leased  at  Wei-hai-wei.  If  Japan  is  to  respect  us 
as  her  ally,  we  must  not  have  to  depend  on  ner  for 
harbours  and  docks  in  North  China.    Not  only  should 


labv  KiuBU  on  JanuAT^  8tn,  1904,  to  tae  effoct  Out  ali« 
>  intention  wtiatever  of  placing  h)t  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  the 
continued  enjoyment  hy  foreign  Foirers  of  tne  righti  acquired  by  them  in 
virtue  of  the  treAtiefl  now  In  force  "  with  refKrd  to  MBnchDria^  cauned  Lord 
I^nsdowue  to  say  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  he  had  received  similar 
BSHuiBnces  from  him  before,  and  that  he  could  not  "help  rerretting  that 
Ruaaia  shonld  have  found  it  impoasible  to  take  even  a  sing-Ie  step  inpursnanoe 
of  the  policy  she  has  preacribed  for  herself.  1  trusted  that  his  Excellency 
would  forgive  my  telling  him  ft^nkly  that  in  this  country  people  were 
looking:  ^f  some  concrete  eridence  of  Russia's  intention  to  make  good  her 
pKHiuMa.  An  annouucement  that  Newchwang  was  to  be  evacuated  would 
certainly  have  a  reassuring  effect.  So  &r  as  I  was  aware  there  was  no  local 
difficulty  in  the  way."  (**  Correspondence  respecting  the  RoBsian  Occupation 
of  Maaclmria  and  Newchwang,  China,"  No.  2, 1904,  p.  UB.)  On  Febmary  9th, 
1904,  Lord  Percy  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Newchwang 
that  "as  to  the  maritime  and  native  customs,  the  mantime  customs  were 
b«ng  paid  into  the  Ruwo-Chinese  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Rueaian  Govero- 
ment,  and  Hia  M^eaty's  Government  were  not  aware  that  any  account  bad 
been  rendered  to  the  Chinese  Government  As  to  the  native  cuHtoms,  they 
were  informed  that  the  Russian  Government  had  lately  removed  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imperial  Revenue  Customs  and  bad  put  in  a  nominee  of 
their  own.  They  had  continually  made  representations  to  the  Russian 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Manchuria  and  of  onr  treaty  rights  at 
Newchwang,  where  the  revenues  were  applied  to  the  s«rvice  of  the  railway 
Ihie  and  the  Chinese  indemnity."  Lord  Percy  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  the  Intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint  and  send  out  consuls  to 
tlie  treaty  ports  of  Uukdep  and  Antung  opened  under  the  United  Stktea 
Treaty  of  October  1903. 
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tile  island  and  harbour  at  Wei-hai-wei  be  developed 
as  we  are  developing  our  newly  acquired  temtoiy 
opposite  Hong-Kong,  but  the  territory  also,  which  is 
far  larger  than  is  generally  known.  The  fortifications, 
which  in  some  cases  are  almost  completed,  should  be 
finished ;  the  excellent  Chinese  regiment  Jready  raised 
should  be  maintained ;  and  the  question  of  the  break- 
water to  keep  out  torpedo  attacks,  on  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid,  should  be  decided.  Any- 
thing more  calculated  to  bring  us  into  contempt  than 
tiie  method  adopted  of  raising  and  half  disbandmg  the 
Chinese  reg^ent,  or  that  of  planning  and  half  finish- 
ing fortifications,  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  useless  to 
send  out  first-rate  administrators  like  the  present 
Coromissioner  at  Wei-hai-wei  (now,  by  the  way,  under 
the  Colonial  Ofiice),  first-rate  statesmen,  di^omatists, 
and  consular  agents,  to  represent  Great  Britain  at 
Pekin,  Tokyo,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Teheran,  and,  above 
aU,  Calcutta,  unless  the  Foreign  Minister  has  a  definite 
and  connected  policy  and  explains  it  to  bis  agents. 
This  used  to  be  the  practice  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
has  never  been  done  since  his  time. 

*'  The  policy  of  Russia  in  Persia,"  says  Mr.  Cbirol, 
"  is  only  part  of  a  great  system  commercial,  military, 
and  political,  which  is  being  steadily  built  up  by  the 
persevering  hands  of  Russian  statesmen,  whose  breadth 
of  grasp  and  continuity  of  purpose  are  liable  to  no 
disturbance  fix)m  the  fluctuations  of  pubhc  senti- 
ment or  the  precariousness  of  Parliamentary  majorities. 
To  them  Teheran  is  merely  one  link  in  a  long  chain 
which  stretches  from  Constantinople  to  Pekin" — ^we 
might  add  from  Port  Victoria  on  the  Atlantic  to 
Port  Lazareff  on  the  Pacific. 

In  the  preceding  pa^s  it  has  appeared  that  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  concerned  in  that  of  the 
White  Sea,  of  the  Baltic,  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  China  Seas,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  not  only  the  United  Kingdom  but 
our   colonies   and   dependeucies   that   have   a   stake 
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therein.  In  these  last  pages  it  has  appeared  that, 
taking  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire  from  east 
to  w^  Great  Britain  has  an  interest  direct  and  indirect 
in  barring  the  advance  of  Russia,  an  interest  which 
we  are  in  most  cases  bound  by  treaty  to  defend.  In 
Korea,  in  China,  in  Tibet  and  Afghanistan,  in  Persia, 
in  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  IWkey  in  Europe,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  at  our  very  doors  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
we  have  political  interests  of  the  first  order.  But  our 
commercial  interests  are  not  less.  Ten  years  ago  Lord 
Curzon  wrote  in  his  "  Problems  of  the  Far  E^t " :  '*  It 
is  only  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  Far  Blast, 
that  we  may  still  hope  to  keep  and  to  create  open 
maricets  for  British  manu&ctures.  Every  port,  every 
town,  every  vill^e,  that  passes  into  French  or  Russian 
hands,  is  an  outlet  lost  to  Manchester  or  Bombay." 

In  1908  Mr.  Chirol  writes  ;  "  Russia  has  practically 
ousted  British  trade  from  the  whole  of  Central  Asia 
by  a  policy  of  rigid  exclusiveness.  The  commercial 
treaty  she  has  recently  imposed  upon  Persia  has  been 
skilfrilly  framed  to  the  same  purpose."  From  a  recent 
inquiiy  held  W  the  Government  of  India,  it  appears, 
acconfing  to  The  Pioneer,  that  "  Indian  export  traders 
have  little  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  unfavourable 
tariffs  as  far  as  most  foreign  countries  are  concerned, 
though  a  distinct  exception  appears  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  Russia,"  The  course  of  British  trade  in  Russia 
itself  as  compared  with  German  trade  has  been  traced  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Commerce,"  and  some  supplementary 
tables  from  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  Bluebook  [Cd. 
1,061, 1908]  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  here  at  length  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Michell,  Consul-General  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  to 
the  new  general  customs  tariff  promulgated  in  January 
1908,  which  has  a  very  serious  significance  for  British 
interests :  "  In  the  absence  of  a  specific  agreement 
with  Russia  respecting  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  British  goods,  we  are  obli^^  to  depend 
entirely  on  the    most-fovoured-nation    clause  of   her 
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treaty  in  order  to  secure  for  them  the  advantages 
which  Germany  enjoys  in  virtue  of  concessions  made 
to  and  received  from  Russia  in  the  matter  of  customs 
rates  levied  on  their  respective  productions.  This 
dependence  on  our  part  on  tlie  most-favoured-nation 
clause  of  our  treaty  with  Russia  does  not  in  many 
eases  effectually  serve  as  a  protection  to  our  commercial 
interests  ;  for  in  regard  to  several  classes  of  goods 
which  Germany  does  not  produce  and  export,  but 
which  the  United  Kingdom  does,  no  special  agreement 
was  concluded  under  the  commercial  convention  still 
in  force  between  Germany  and  Russia ;  and  con- 
sequently the  duties  on  such  goods  are  at  the  higher 
rates  levied  under  the  general  customs  tariff  of  the 
empire.  Thus,  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  of 
our  treaty  becomes  inoperative  where  German  interests 
are  not  concerned." 

It  would  seem  from  this  report  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  to  induce  the  Russian  Government 
to  adopt  a  different  line  and  that  we  must  take  up  the 
same  attitude  in  commercial  matters  as  the  Foreign 
Office  has  apparently  done  in  Persia  up  to  and  including 
the  present  year.  But  a  secret  report  of  M.  de  Witte 
{IHmes,  February  26th,  1899)  shows  that,  however 
bold  a.  front  is  maintained  by  Russian  protectionists, 
the  commander  of  the  fortress,  if  he  is  not  inchned  to 
surrender,  can  at  any  rate  see  excellent  reasons  for 
negotiation.  "  At  the  present  moment,"  wrote  M.  de 
Witte,  "  nearly  all  the  markets  of  Europe  are  closed 
by  means  of  customs  tariffs  against  our  agricultural 
products.  The  duties  in  Germany  on  these  products 
are  almost  equal  to  their  cost;  in  France  they  even 
exceed  it  In  such  conditions  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  count  upon  a  more  or  less  enduring  rise  in  prices. 
But  there  is  one  country  which  still  clings  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  thoijgh,  of  course,  entirely  from 
motives  of  self  interest.  That  country  is  England, 
which  has  long  held  the  foremost  place  among 
European  countries  as  the '  largest  purchaser  of  agn- 
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cultur^  {nt)duce.  In  1897  the  total  gross  value  of 
agricultural  produce  imported  into  England  was  esti- 
mated at  2.000,000,000  roubles  (£212,766,000),  or 
50  roubles  28  kopeks  per  head  of  Uie  population.  It 
is  very  plain  therefore,  how  important  it  would  be  for 
Russia  to  have  a  permanent  and  reliable  market  here 
for  her  products.  Meanwhile  statistics  for  1897  show 
that  our  share  in  this  business  is,  as  yet,  comparatively 
smaU.  ...  As  regards  the  export  of  wheat  to  England, 
Russia  is  far  behind  America.  In  1897  America  sent 
wheat  to  the  value  of  128,000,000  roubles  (£18,087,284), 
and  Russia  only  for  51,000,000  (£5,425,581).  Russia 
plays  an  insignificant  part  also  in  the  importation  of 
flour  into  England  .  .  .  and  yet  England,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  only  market  m  which  Russia  can  find 
rehef  for  her  present  agricultural  depression.  England 
is  not  less  important  as  a  market  for  placing  Russian 
ftmds.  This  was  the  case  in  fact  before  the  A^^an 
frontier  troubles  which  compelled  us  to  transfer  our 
funds  to  Berlin  and   subsequently,  undw  pressure  of 

golitical  complications,  to  France.  But  in  this  matter 
tate  Secretary  Witte  does  not  find  it  possible  to 
entertain  any  great  hope  for  the  future.  France 
having  invested  her  money  in  our  bonds,  she  finds  it 
superfluous  to  go  any  further.  On  the  contrary,  while 
striving  to  export  her  goods  to  Russia,  she  closely 
shuts  the  doors  of  the  French  markets  by  means  of 
prohibitive  duties  against  the  products  of  Russian 
agriculture,  whereas  serious  commercial  and  industrial 
rations  can  only  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

"These  considerations  have  induced  the  Minister 
of  Finance  to  give  special  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  the  English  market,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
much  larger  one  than  that  of  France.  With  this  end 
in  view  certain  measures  have  been  taken  to  estab- 
lish commercial  relations ;  but  while  doing  this  a  very 
important  circumstance  has  been  explained,  namely 
that  the    possibihty   of   strengthening  such  relations 
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d^)ends  in  England  almost  entirely  upon  public  opinion, 
which  is  guided  much  more  by  political  than  by 
economic  reasons ;  so  that  when  Englishmen  feel  a 
sympathy  with  any  particular  country  they  are  quite 
willing  to  purchase  the  products  of  that  country  and 
to  place  their  money  in  its  funds.  As  soon,  however, 
as  their  political  views  change  they  sell  out  their  stock, 
and  put  every  possible  obstade  in  the  way  of  imports, 
even  though  in  doing  so  they  may  be  obliged  to  pay 
dearer  for  goods  from  other  countries." 

Now  in  matters  commercial  and  industrial,  as  well 
as  in  matters  naval  and  military,  it  is  better  to  negotiate 
if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  "  peace  with  honour  '  than 
to  fight  The  results  of  the  tariff  war  between  France 
and  Italy,  which  lasted  from  1888  to  1899  and  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  two  countries  £120,000,000 
sterling,  not  to  mention  that  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  which  lasted  from  1892  to  1895,  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  possible  to 
inflict  damage  on  an  adversary,  but  duobm  atigantibus 
there  is  always  the  tertivs  gaudens.  In  the  case  of 
commercial  war  between  England  and  Russia,  either 
Germany  or  America,  which  is  encroaching  on  the 
position  England  has  hitherto  held  in  the  machinery 
trade  in  Russia,  or  both,  might  be  the  gainers.  The 
result  of  the  Franco-Italian  tariff  war  was  that  Italy 
lost  the  greater  part  of  her  wine  trade  with  France, 
uid  France  ceased  to  supply  Italy  with  colonial  produce, 
and  certain  branches  of  Italian  textiles,  iron,  and 
machinery  trade  passed  to  German  houses.  There  is 
no  quesbon  that  requires  more  carefiil  handling,  and 
none  where  political  party  spirit  can  do  so  much 
harm,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  one  point  on 
which  free  traders  of  the  strictest  sect  can,  without 
abating  one  jot  of  their  principles,  unite  with  the 
extreme  protectionists,  for  was  not  Mr.  Cobden  himself 
the  author  of  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  of 
1860?  Not  only  is  there  room  for  direct  negotiation, 
but  M.  de  Witte  has  indicated  a  practical  basis, '  and 
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this  is  bcHiie  out  by  the  view  of  M.  Fedorofi*.  the 
President  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 
in  the  Russian  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Orient, 
who  believes  that  the  real  interests  of  Russia  lie  in 
the  direction  of  peace,  and  even  of  alliance  with  England. 
England  itself  is  an  excellent  market  for  Russian 
commodities,  and  there  is  the  further  possibility  that 
Russia  might  take  a  respectable  place  in  the  Indian 
market.  Failing  direct  negotiations  there  are  still  two 
alternatives  before  the  ultima  ratio,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
called  it,  of  commercial  war,  namely,  either  an  ex- 
tension to  matters  commercial  of  the  principles  laid 
down  at  The  Hague  Conference  or  an  international 
conference  similar  to  the  Brussels  Sugar  Conference 
with  the  wider  scope  suggested  by  M.  de  Witte 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  iron  and  other  industries  of  the  principles 
adopted  with  regard  to  sugar. 

>■  A  most  favourable  opportunity  will  be  afforded,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions in  1904,  when  the  commercial  treaties  between 
several  of  the  great  commercial  countries  terminate. 

There  is  another  question  between  England  and 
Russia  which  is  likely  to  arise  in  Parliament,  not  only 
this  year,  but  for  many  yeais  to  come.  It  is  the 
subject  of  alien  immigration.  From  the  census  of 
1901  it  appears  that  out  of  286,925  alien  immigrants 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year,  no  less  than 
95,265  were  Russians  and  Poles.  The  causes  of  this 
invasion  are  set  forth  by  the  Roy^  Commissioners 
on  AUen  Immigration  in  paragraphs  22-5  of  their 
report  published  in  1908.     They  say:— 

"  The  causes  are  partly  economic  and  partly  due 
to  oppressive  measures.  During  the  last  seventy  years 
there  has  been  a  more  or  less  marked  exodus  of  Jews 
from  Russia.  The  influences  impelling  this  movement 
in  its  commencement  were,  however,  different  from 
those  which  subsequently  arose.  Some  of  the  emigrants 
were  &gitives,  others  left  in  order  to  escape  nulitary 
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service,  while  others  again  were  luixious  to  find  a,  wider 
field  for  their  activity." 

The  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  was  followed 
by  the  repressive  enactments  known  as  the  May  Laws 
of  1882. 

"The  principal  provision  of  these  laws  was  that 
the  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  live  any- 
where within  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  Jewish  pale, 
a  territory  containing  818,608  square  miles,  were  now 
required  to  prove  that  they  had  the  right  to  live  on 
the  land  prior  to  1882.  All  who  were  unable  to  do  so 
were  driven  into  the  towns.  Moreover,  the  restrictions 
on  the  right  to  live  outside  the  limits  of  the  fifteen 
provinces,  which  had  been  relaxed  during  the  late 
Tsar's  reign,  were  now  enforced  with  extreme  severity, 
and  the  Jews,  especially  the  poorer  classes,  were  expelled 
wholesale  and  dnven  within  the  pale. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  results  of  these  measm^s  may 
be  gained  &om  the  fact  that  within  eighteen  months 
after  their  promulgation  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
town  of  Tsehemigor  rose  fi:om  5,000  to  20,000  souls. 
This,  of  course,  produced  great  economic  pressure  in 
the  towns,  a  condition  which  the  increase  of  population 
has  since  accentuated.  It  was  mainly  the  forcing  ot 
the  Jews  into  the  towns  that  led  to  the  exodus  to 
England  and  America  in  the  same  twenty  years ;  and 
although  the  great  rush  of  emigration  .  .  .  has  since 
subsided,  the  expulsive  influence  still  prevails. 

"  With  regard  to  Poland,  the  laws  regulating  the 
lives  of  the  Jews  are  somewhat  different  firora  those 
prevailing  in  Russia  proper.  In  Poland,  no  restriction 
being  placed  upon  their  right  to  reside  anywhere  within 
the  ten  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  they  are 
not  forced  into  the  towns.  Here  the  causes  of 
emigration  are  mainly  economic." 

It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  we  have  not  a  right, 
apart  fivm  the  grounds  of  humanity  and  the  general 
principles  of  lilrerty,  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
internal   afiairs   of    the    Russian    Empire    and   the 
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system  of  government  delineated  in  the  Introductioh. 
It  would  nave  been  easy  for  any  one  who  knows 
Russia  well  to  lay  stress  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  Russian  prisons,  the  survivals  of  torture, 
such  as  the  feeding  on  salt  meat,  the  derivation  of 
water,  the  flagellation,  and  the  cruel  use  of  boards 
for  trussing  men  and  throwing  them  down.  These 
and  other  such  abuses  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
columns  of  a  great  English  newspaper.  The  Standard. 
But  for  my  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
rise  of  discontent  among  the  dissenters  shown  by 
the  religious  riot  at  Pavlovka  in  1901,  and  to  the 
increase  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  which  has 
spread  as  far  as  the  workshops  of  Harbin  in  Man- 
churia, to  the  treatment  of  the  students  at  Kieff 
{T^mes,  December  29th,  1908),  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  recent  trials  at  Kishineff,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus,  all  of  which  seem 
likely  to  bear  ftoiit  in  further  emigration.  Lastly 
there  has  been  a  fresh  outburst  of  political  assassina- 
tion in  the  last  few  months,  for  instance  that  of 
M.  Metlenko,  the  Chief  of  PoUce  at  Bialystok,  that 
of  M.  Fesliak,  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Assize 
■  at  Ufa,  that  of  the  police  spy  Ferkel  at  Pinsk,  and  of 
the  police  agent  provocateur  Pia.tnitz^si,  at  Sormovo. 

If  these  are  illustrations  of  the  political  condition 
of  Russia  at  the  present  time,  an  even  gloomier  out- 
look is  portended  b^  the  Report  of  the  Controller  of 
the  Treasury,  pubhshed  in  The  Times  of  November 
16th,  1908.     This  report  calls  attention  to  the  pro- 

riive  increase  in  the  arrears  of  annual  payments 
the  peasants  for  the  redemption  of  the  land 
aistributed  among  them  at  the  time  of  the  emancipa- 
tion. Those  arrears,  which  amounted  in  1897  to 
94,000,000  roubles,  reached  121,800,000  roubles  in 
1902.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  &ct 
that  these  arrears  have  not  been  diminished  by  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  during  the  past 
ten  years  with  the  object  of  lessening  that  pecuniary 
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burden.  The  Controller  is  "  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  compositions  and  extensions  of  time  granted 
for  these  payments  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
economic  existence  of  the  rural  population  and  that 
more  radical  measures  are  necessary  to  relieve  them 
of  fiscal  charges  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
bear." 

Dealing  with  the  policy  of  the  ex-Minister  of 
Finance,  Qie  report  declares  that  his  method  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  ^ving  subsidies  drawn  from  the 
funds  of  the  State  Bank  to  manu&cturers  threatened 
with  ruin,  and  in  placing  with  those  firms  excessively 
large  orders  at  high  figures  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
The  Controller  considers  the  existing  crisis  to  be  the 
result  of  a  too  rapid  and  artificial  growth  of  industry, 
&r  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  home  market  to 
absorb  its  products.  "  In  the  absence  of  a  home 
market  there  is  no  basis  for  a  soUd  and  well- 
established  industry,  which  is  again  dependent  upon 
a  flourishing  agriculture."  After  a  survey  of  the 
financial  operations  on  behalf  of  these  undertakings, 
the  report  asserts  that  large  sums  have  been  advanced 
in  dinerent  ways  for  the  maintenance  of  imsound 
firms,  particularly  in  the  metal  industries.  "All  the 
advances  of  this  description  have  been  made  under 
special  conditions  properly  speaking  inadmissible  under 
the  statutes  of  me  bank.  Such  loans  not  justified 
by  the  statutes  amounted  to  about  41,000,000  roubles 
at  the  beginning  of  1900,  to  65,000,000  roubles  in  the 
following  year,  and  to  more  than  100,000.000  roubles 
in  1902. '  As  a  result  the  State  Bank  has  assumed 
a  preponderant  part  in  the  management  of  the 
busmess,  thus  exercising  two  incompatible  functions — 
those  of  controllers  and  administrators.  "  That  pro- 
ceeding leads  to  undesirable  results  and  much  friction, 
especially  when  the  subsidised  enterprise,  in  ^ite  of 
the  assistance  given  to  it,  cannot  be  saved  from 
bankruptcy."  This  report  then  evidently  more  than 
bears   out  the  -  conclusions  on  these  points   arrived   at 
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in  the  chapters  on   Agriculture,  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Finance. 

But  sad  as  this  picture  is,  do  not  let  us  anticipate 
that  a  change  is  necessarily  imminent.  Alike  in  her 
political  and  her  economic  condition,  the  recuperative 
power  of  Russia  is  astoimding.  Consider  the  position 
after  the  Russo- Turkish  War.  Even  now  the  recent 
mogramme  of  the  Socialist  Congress  (published  in  The 
Times  of  December  14th,  1908,  and  set  forth  at  length 
in  Appendix  5)  seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
delay.  It  seems  incredible  that  any  assembly  of  clever 
and  resolute  reformers  should  have  committed  to  paper 
so  many  proposals  admirably  calculated  to  defeat  their 
own  ends.  In  a  country  where  the  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  absolutely  devoted  to  the  person  of 
the  ruler,  where  nine-tenths  of  those  who  suffer  believe 
that  their  grievances  would  be  immediately  redressed 
if  tiiey  could  be  made  known  to  their  Little  Father,  the 
Tsar,  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  autocracy  into  a 
democratic  republic.  One  cannot  imagine  that  any  of 
the  "zem^tvo  men,'*  as  the  practical  local  government 
reformers  are  named,  have  set  their  names  to  such  a 
proposal.  In  a  country  where,  after  the  Tsar,  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  rests  upon  the  religious  beUefe 
of  the  people,  where  in  memory  of  the  Redeemer  the 
cross  is  still  generally  worn,  and  not  by  members  of 
one  sex  only ;  where  the  ikon,  or  sacred  image,  is  in 
every  shop,  every  fectory,  every  dwelling-house,  &om 
that  of  the  Tsar  to  that  of  the  huratlest  moujik, 
from  that  of  the  bishop  to  that  of  the  most  abandoned 
criminal;  and  where,  however  cynical  and  sceptical 
society  may  be,  it  never  fails  to  conform  to  religious 
usage— it  is  proposed  to  disestablish  the  Church  which 
has,  as  "  Odysseus  "  observes,  "  always  combined  Chris- 
tianity and  patriotism  and  consequently  been  able  to 
lead  uie  whole  nation."  In  a  country  where  the  mission 
of  Holy  Russia  to  the  oppressed  Slavonic  brethren  is  uni- 
versally beheved  in,  it  is  proposed  to  dismember  Russia 
by  conceding  the  right  of^secessicm  to  such  communities 
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as  wish  to  secede.  Lastly,  in  a  country  which  believes 
that  the  Holy  Places  must  be  liberated  &om  the  Turk 
by  force  of  arms,  the  proposal  is  made  to  abolish  com- 
pulsory military  service  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
one  school  which  is  of  undoubted  value  to  the  whole 
country  at  the  present  time.  Such  proposals  show  that 
the  leading  men  amongst  the  Socialist  reformers  are  in, 
but  not  of,  Russia,  and,  though  the  Socialist  movement 
has  made  undoubted  progress  among  the  armed  forces 
of  the  State,  they  are  more  likely  to  unite  the  nation 
against  foes  at  home  or  foes  abroad  should  war  break 
out  with  Japan  and  Great  Britain  be  involved  in  it.^ 

With  regard  to  such  a  war  it  is  most  difficult, 
especially  in  the  case  of  an   autocracy,  to  make  any 

'  We  must  not  forj^t  that  there  is  another  Russia  than  that  of  Socialists 
and  AoBTchistB,  of  corrupt  officials  and  brutal  police.  The  best  ides  that 
can  be  conveyed  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  siven  b;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Greene,  of  the  United  States  army,  of  the  relifpous  service  held  before  the 
redoubts  of  Plevna  durin);  the  Turkish  War  of  1877. 

"After  t^  troops  had  all  been  visited  an  open-air  mass  was  held.  Oae 
division  of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  west  of 
Plevna,  and  abont  two  miles  from  the  high  range  of  hills  on  which  the 
Turkish  batteries  stood :  the  division  was  formed  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
with  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry  on  each  fiank.  In  the  centre  stood  the 
Emperor,  alone  and  bareheaded,  slightly  in  advance  of  his  suite  ;  in  front 
of  him  wae  tlie  priest  in  frorgeous  robes,  with  a  golden  crucifix  and  the  Bible 
Wd  on  a  pile  of  drams  which  answered  for  an  altar ;  a  short  distance  to  one 
side  was  a  choir  consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  with  fine  musical 
voices.  Every  one  uncovered  his  head  and  the  service  began  in  that  slow  tod 
chant  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Church.  At  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
one  of  the  vast  crowd  crossed  himself.  On  the  apposite  hills,  as  the  service 
vent  on,  could  be  seen  large  numbers  of  Turks  congregating  in  wonder  at 
the  assembly  of  this  large  number  of  men.  Finally  came  the  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  those  who  Had  died  in  the  battle  of  a  few  days  before.  The 
Emperor  knelt  on  the  ground  resting  his  bead  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ; 
every  one  followed  his  example,  and  the  whole  division  knelt  there  with 
their  guns  in  one  hand,  crossing  themselves  with  the  other,  and  following 
in  a  subdued  voice  the  words  of  the  chant. 

"Nothing  could  give  a  clearer  perception  of  the  relations  between  the 
Tsar  and  his  men  than  this  strangely  impressive  scene ;  the  Gosudsr  Imperator 
(onr  Lord  the  Emperor)  surrounded  by  his  people,  with  arms  in  their  nands, 
facing  their  hereditary  enemies  in  religion  and  politics,  and  chanting  in  slow 
monotone,  whose  periods  were  marked  by  the  booming  of  distant  cannon, 
the  requiem  for  their  dead  comrades.  The  Russians  have  no  fewer  daily  sins 
to  answer  for  than  other  people,  but  the  feeling  which  binds  the  lower  classes 
to  their  Tsar  is  one  of  purely  relipous  enthusiasm  and  veneration  which  finds 
no  counterpart  elsewhere  in  these  latter  days." 

This  is  that  Holy  Russia  of  which  poets  have  sung,  a  "church  militant 
hereon  earth." 
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prophecy  of  the  course  a  great  country  like  '. 
IS  hkely  to  take.  It  would  probably  be  not  far  from 
the  truth,  if  we  assume  that  M.  de.  Witte  and  Count 
Larosdorff  are  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  that  M. 
Bezobrazoif  and  Admiral  Alexeieff  are  on  the  side  of 
war,  but  in  any  case  we  must  not  build  too  much  on 
the  predilection  of  the  Tsar  for  peace  in  view  of  the 
proposals  which  led  to  The  Hague  Conference.  Be 
it  noted  that  the  Russian  army,  which  numbers 
1,100,000  on  a  peace,  and  4,600,000  men  on  a  war 
footing,  has  suffered  no  diminution  since  1898,  and  that 
the  Russian  navy,  with  a  mercantile  marine  of  only 
8,088  vessels  of  688,819  tons,  is  fourth  in  the  list  of 
the  navies  of  the  world.  But  above  all  we  should  read 
and  digest  the  letter  addressed  by  Count  Andrassy, 
Chancellor  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  to  Prince 
Bismarck  on  September  1st,  1879 :  "  I  entertain  no 
doubt  as  to  the  personal  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  I  am  convinced  that  he  does  not  wish  for 
war  at  present.  But  as  the  Minister  of  a  neighbouring 
State  I  cannot  forget  that  he  had  no  desire  for  the  war 
just  concluded,  and  that  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end 
he  was  trying  to  master  the  movement  which  originated 
in  his  own  entourage.  I  consider  it  a  European 
necessity  to  provide  in  some  way  against  the  danger." 

Is  there  such  a  danger  now,  in  spite  of  the  hi^ 
character  and  noble  aspirations  of  the  Tsur  ?  And 
what  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  at  any  one  of  the 
points  at  which  her  interests  or  those  of  her  colonies, 
her  dependencies,  or  her  allies  are,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  pages,  affected  ? 

If  the  judgment  formed  after  so  long  a  study  is 
correct,  the  only  consideration,  which  will  ever  bring 
Russian  statesmen  to  pause  in  the  far-reaching  plans 
on  which  they  have  embarked,  is  the  knowledge  that 
war  will  be  the  inevitable  result ;  and  the  object  of 
the  present  volmne  has  been  to  try  and  present  to 
the  public  which  decides  and  to  the  statesmen  who 
guide  the    destinies  of   Great   Britain,  the   materials 
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for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  momentous  issues 
which  must  sooner  or  later  arise. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  in  many  respects  the 
present  crisis  might  remind  the  onlooker  of  the  time 
when  all  Greece  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  excitement  at 
the  prospect  of  a  conilict  between  her  leading  cities. 
But  whether  such  a  conflict  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Slavonic  nations  is  now  in  prospect  or  not, 
the  causes  are  there,  and  the  pretexts  are  not  far  to 
seek.  If  these  causes  are  to  be  minimised,  if  these 
pretexts  are  to  be  removed,  it  can  only  be  by  means 
of  a  dear  policy  definitely  stated  in  its  broad  outlines 
to  our  colonies,  our  allies,  and  the  world,  and  definitely 
expluned  in  its  details  from  day  to  day  and  from  week 
to  week,  as  occasion  requires,  to  those  great  public 
servants  by  whom  the  posts  of  our  Consular,  Diplo- 
matic, and  Colonial  services  are  so  worthily  filled. 

So  much  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  the 
alternative  of  war  must  be  unflinchingly  &ced,  at  the 
cost,  the  awful  cost,  of  life  and  treasure.  It  is  an 
alternative  which  no  thinking  man  can  ever  contem- 
plate without  the  gravest  misgiving.  Through  self- 
denial  and  self-sacnflce,  and,  above  all,  through  the 
exercise  of  that  marvellous  common  sense  which  in  our 
countrymen  amounts  almost  to  genius,  there  has  been 
brought  to  regions  far  wider  than  those  over  which 
Roman  eagles  flew  the  immensa  Romatice  pact* 
mqjestas,  and  therewith  a  system  of  liberty  and  justice, 
of  enlightenment,  and  material  well-being,  such  as  no 
other  empire  has  bestowed  upon  subject-races  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

No  man  who  has  seen  that  system  at  work  abroad, 
no  man  who  has  read  or  heard  of  its  working  at  home, 
will  lightly  imperil  it.  But  the  time  will  come  when 
other  races,  who  feel  that  they,  too,  have  a  mission  to 
accomplish,  that  they,  too,  have  a  civilisation  to  preach 
and  enforce,  will  arise  and  challenge  us,  out  empire, 
and  our  right  to  carry  on  our  task. 

This    feeling    may    be    expressed    only    in   Count 
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MouTBvieff's  words :  "  We  Russians  bear  upon  our 
shoulders  the  new  age,  we  come  to  relieve  uie  tired 
men  " ;  or  it  may  take  at  any  moment  a  more  definite 
form.  We  have  to  remember  alike  the  oreat  work 
that  our  ancestors  have  under  Divine  Providence 
accomplished,  and  our  own  tremendous  responsibility 
in  regard  to  it. 

"  Since  first  the  dominion  of  men  was  asserted  over 
the  ocean,  three  thrones  of  mark  above  all  others  have 
been  set  upon  its  sands :  the  thrones  of  Tyre,  Venice, 
and  England.  Of  the  First  of  these  great  Powers  only 
the  memory  remains ;  of  the  Second  the  ruin ;  the 
Third,  which  inherits  their  greatness,  if  it  forget  their 
example,  may  be  led  through  prouder  eminence  to  less 
pitied  destruction." ' 

'  John  Rnskin,  "Stoiies  of  Venice,"  p.  1.  Cf.  oJso  Bereridae,  "The 
RuBsUn  Advance,"  pp.  368  and  foUowinfr.  Sptetafor,  December  Ivth,  1903. 
SUmdard,  October  Slit,  1901.  Tlmef,  April  26th,  1&99 ;  Au^rust  16tli,  1901  ; 
AoRiiBt  27th   and  2&Ui,   November  14th  uid  16th,  December  16th,  1903. 

An  additioiial  pretext  for  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  is  con- 
fauned  in  Article  I.  of  the  Convention  gipied  at  Paris  on  March  30th,  1866, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  His  Majesty  the  Saltan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  m^ntain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established  as  the 
ancient  rale  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has,  at  all  time«,  been 
prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Strsita  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  that,  bo  lona^  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace. 
His  Hajeatv  will  admit  no  fordfn  ship  of  war  into  tue  said  Straits. 

"And  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kinftdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King 
of  Pmsna,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  King-  of  Sardinia,  on  the 
other  part,  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared." 
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APPENDIX  1 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  HER 
MAJESTY  AND  THE  EMPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS: 
WTTH  THREE  SEPARATE  ARTICLES  THEREUNTO  AN- 
NEXED 

Sigtud  at  St.  Fetertburg,  January  12th,  1859 
{Ral\fieatioiu  exchanged  at  London,  Ftbraary  \*l,   1869) 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  tbe  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  reciprocal 
ireedoni  of  Comnierce  and  Navigation.  The  subjects  of  each  of 
the  two  Contracting  Parties,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely 
and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  places, 
ports,  and  rivers  in  ihe  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other, 
to  which  other  foreigners  are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come ;  and 
shall,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other,  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  liberties, 
favours,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  which  are,  or  may  be,  enjoyed  by  native  subjects 
genetaily. 
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It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  precedinj;  stipulfttions 
in  no  wise  afPect  the  laws,  decrees,  and  special  regulations 
regarding  commerce,  industrv,  and  police,  in  vigour  in  each  of 
the  two  countries,  and  eeneFally  applicable  to  all  foreigners. 

Article  II.  No  other  or  ni«ier  duties  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  into .  the  dommions  and  possessions  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  irom  whatever  place  arriving,  and 
no  other  or  hieher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
fecture  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  and  possessions, 
from  whatever  place  arriving,  thtui  are  or  shall  be  payable  cm 
the  like  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  ot  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two  Contracting 
Parties  into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like  articles 
being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country. 

Article  III.  No  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  shall  be 
imposed  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  the  other,  than  such  as  are,  or  may  be,  payable 
on  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other  foreign  country ; 
nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  any 
article  from  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  two 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other, 
which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  exportation  of  the  like 
article  to  any  other  country, 

ArOcle  IV.  Ilie  same  reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  shall 
take  effect  in  regard  to  warehousing,  and  to  the  transit  trade,  and 
also  in  T^;ard  to  bounties,  facilities,  and  drawbacks,  which  are 
or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  l^slation  of  either  country. 

ArticU  V.  All  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  the 
produce  or  manufacture,  either  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  or  of  any  other 
country,  which  are  or  may  be  legally  importable  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IrelantC  its 
dominions  and  possessions,  in  British  vessels,  may  likewise  be 
imported  into  those  ports  in  Russian  vessels,  without  being  liable 
to  any  other  or  higher  duties,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if 
such  merchandise  and  articles  were  imported  in  British  vessels ; 
and  reciprocally,  all   merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  the 
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intiduce  or  manufacture  either  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  its  dominions  and  possessions,  or  of  any  other 
country,  which  are  or  may  be  l^i;ally  importable  into  the  ports 
of  the  dominions  and  pmsessions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russiaa,  in  Russian  vessels,  may  likewise  be  imported  into 
those  ports  in  British  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any  other 
or  higher  duties,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  such 
merchandise  and  articles  were  imported  in  Russian  vessels.  Such 
reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  shall  take  effect  without  dis- 
tinction, whether  such  merchandise  and  articles  come  directly  from 
the  place  of  origin,  or  from  any  other  place. 

In  the  same  manner  there  shall  be  perfect  equalitv  of  treatment 
in  r^ard  to  exportation,  so  that  the  same  exp[>rt  d.uties  diall  be 
paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  in  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  which  is  or  may  be 
legally  exportable  therefrom,  without  distinction,  whether  such 
exportation  shall  take  place  in  Russian  or  British  vessels,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  place  of  destination,  whether  a  port  of 
the  other  Contracting  Party  or  of  any  third  Power, 

Article  VI.  No  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  pilotage,  light- 
house, quarantine,  or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties  of  what- 
ever nature,  or  under  whatever  denomination,  levied  in  the  name 
or  for  the  profit  of  GovoTiment,  public  functionaries,  private 
individuals,  corporations,  or  establishments  of  any  kind,  shall  be 
imposed  in  the  ports  of  either  comitry  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
other  country,  which  shall  not  equally  and  under  the  same 
conditions  be  imposed  in  the  like  cases  on  national  vess^  in 
general — the  intention  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  being 
that,  save  certain  exemptions  which  the  Rhippine  of  some  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireknd  enjoys  from 
old  times,  in  thb  respect  there  shall  not  exist  in  their  respective 
dominions  and  possessions,  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
duties,  any  privilege  or  preference  whatever  favouring  the  national 
flag  to  the  prejudice  of  the  flag  of  the  other  party.  Such  equality 
of  treatment  shall  &pply  reciprocally  to  the  respective  vessels, 
from  whatever  port  or  place  they  may  arrive,  and  whatever  may 
be  their  place  of  destination. 

ArticK  VII.  In  all  that  r^ards  the  stationing,  loading,  and 
unloading  of  vessels  in  the  ports,  basins,  docKs,  roadsteads, 
harbours,  or  rivers  of  the  two  countries,  no  privilwe  shall  be 
granted  to  nationed  vessels  which  shall  not  be  equafiy  gruited 
to  vessels  of  the  other  country ;  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  being  that  in  this  respect  also  the  respective 
vessels  shall  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
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Article  VIII.  The  stipulations  of  the  preceding  Articles  shiiU 
not  apply  to  the  coasting  trade,  which  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  re^;ulate  according  to  its  own  laws. 

The  vessels  of  each  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  shall, 
however,  be  at  liberty,  according  as  the  captain,  proprietor, 
or  other  person  duly  authorised  to  act  as  agent  for  the  vessel  or 
cargo,  shall  consider  advisable,  to  proceed  from  one  port  of  one 
of  the  two  States  to  one  or  several  ports  of  the  same  State,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  whole  or  part  of  their  cargo  brought  from 
abroad,  or  in  order  to  take  in  or  complete  their  cai^o,  without 
paying  other  duties  than  those  to  which  national  vessels  are,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  liable  in  similar  cases. 

Arikk  IX.  All  vessels  which  according  to  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  deemed  British  vessels,  and  all  vessels  which 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Empire  of  Russia  are  to  be  deemed 
Russian  vessels,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  be  deemed 
British  and  Russian  vessels  respectively. 

Article  X,  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  that  in  all  matters 
relating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  shall,  in  the  British  dominions, 
be  mtiUed  to  every  privil^e,  favour,  and  immunity  which  is 
actually  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  by  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  Power ;  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  foster  and  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
engages  that  any  privilege,  &vour,  or  immunity  whatever,  in 
regard  to  commerce  and  navigaUtHi,  which  His  Imperial  Majesty 
has  actually  granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  tlie  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  other  State,  ^lall  be  extended  to  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Article  XI.  'Hie  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  Hi^  Contracting 
Parties,  confomung  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  countiy,  shaU 
have: 

1.  Full  liberty,  with  their  fiunilies,  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside  in 
any  part  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  Contracting 
Party. 

S.  They  shall  be  permitted,  in  the  towns  and  ports,  to  hire  <k 
possess  the  houses,  warehouses,  shops,  and  premises,  which  may  be 
necess^^  for  them. 

3.  lliey  may  carry  on  their  commerce,  either  in  person  or  by 
any  agents,  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  employ. 

4p.  TTiey  shall  not  be  subject,  in  ren)ect  of  their  persons  at 
property,  or  in  respect  of  passports,  licences  for  residence  or 
establisnment,  nor  in  respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to  any 
taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  n«-  to  imposts  or  oUigations  of 
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any  kind  whatever,  other  or  greater  than  those  which  are  or  may 
be  impoeed  upon  native  subjects. 

Article  XII.  The  dweUings  and  warehouses  of  the  subjects 
of  either  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  dominioas  and 
possessions  of  the  other,  and  all  premises  appertaining  thereto, 
destined  for  purposes  of  residence  or  commerce,  shall  be  respected. 
If  there  should  be  occasion  to  make  search  of,  or  a  domiciliatory 
visit  to,  such  dwellings  and  premises,  or  to  examine  or  inspect 
books,  papers,  or  accounts,  such  measures  shall  be  executed  only  in 
conformity  with  the  legal  warrant  or  order  in  writing  of  a  tribunal, 
or  of  the  competent  authority. 

The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  shall  have  tree  access  to  the 
courts  of  justice  for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their  rights. 
They  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  rights  and  privil^es  as 
subjects  of  the  country,  and  shall,  like  them,  be  at  liberty  to 
employ  in  all  causes,  tneir  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents,  from 
amone  the  persons  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  those  professitHia 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

JfUcle  XIII.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  Contracting 
Parties  in  the  dominions  ana  possessions  of  the  other  shall  be  at 
fiill  liberty  to  acquire,  possess,  and  dispose  of  every  description  of 
property  which  the  laws  of  the  country  may  permit  any  foreigners, 
of  whatsoever  nation,  to  acquire  and  possess.  They  may  acquire 
and  dispose  of  the  same,  whether  by  purchase,  sale,  donation, 
exchange,  marriage,  testament,  succession  ab  intestato,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  for  all  foreigners.  Their  heirs  and  representa- 
tives may  succeed  to  and  take  possession  of  such  property,  either 
in  person  or  by  agents  acting  on  their  behalf,  in  the  same  manner, 
ana  in  the  same  legal  forms  as  subjects  of  the  country.  In  the 
absence  of  heirs  and  representatives  the  property  shall  oe  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  like  property  belonging  to  a  subject  of 
the  country  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  none  of  these  respects  shall  they  pay  upon  the  value  of  such 
property  any  other  or  lugher  impost,  duty,  or  charge  than  is  V^y- 
able  by  subjects  of  the  country.  In  every  case  the  subjects  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  be  permitted  to  export  their  property,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof  if  sold,  n«ely,  and  without  being  subjected  on 
such  exportation  to  pay  any  duty  as  foreigners,  or  any  other  or 
higher  duties  than  those  to  which  subjects  of  the  country  are  liable 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Article  XIV.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  shall 
be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatever,  whether 
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in  the  army,  navy,  or  national  ffuard  or  militia.  They  shall  be 
equally  exempted  from  all  judicial  and  municipal  charges  and 
fiuictions  whatever,  as  well  as  from  all  contributions,  whether 
pecuniary  or  in  kind,  imposed  as  a  compensation  for  personal 
service ;  and,  finally,  from  forced  loans  and  military  exactions  or 
requisitions. 

In  regard,  however,  to  judicial  and  municipal  charges  and 
functions,  those  shall  be  excepted  which  are  consequent  upon  the 
possemon  of  real  property  or  of  a  lease ;  and  in  ref^ird  to  military 
exactions  and  requisitions,  those  which  all  subjects  of  the  countiy 
may  be  required  to  fumisli  as  landed  propnetors  or  as  farmers. 

Jrtkk  XV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  appoint  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls, 
and  Consular  Agents  to  reside  in  the  towns  and  ports  of  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other.  Such  Consuls'Greneral, 
Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Consular  Agents,  however,  shall  not 
enter  upon  their  functions  until  afW  tbey  shall  have  been  ap- 
jHtived  and  admitted,  in  the  usual  form,  by  the  Government  to 
which  they  are  sent. 

They  shall  exercise  whatever  ftmctions,  and  enjoy  whatever 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  oe  granted 
there  to  Consuls  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

AfUde  XVI.  Any  ship  of  war  or  merchant-veasel  of  either 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which  may  be  compelled  by  stress 
of  weather  or  by  accident  to  take  shelter  in  a  port  of  the  other 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  procure  ail  necessary  stores, 
and  to  put  to  sea  again  without  paying  any  dues  other  than  such 
as  would  be  payable  in  a  similar  case  by  a  national  vessel.  In 
case,  however,  uie  master  of  a  merchant-vessel  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandise  in  order 
to  defray  his  expenses  he  shall  oe  bound  to  conform  to  the  re- 
gulations and  tanfl^  of  the  place  to  whidi  he  may  have  come. 

If  any  ship  of  war  or  merchaDt-vessel  of  one  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  should  run  aground  or  be  wrecked  upon  ue 
coasts  of  the  other,  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  all  parts  thereof,  and 
all  fiimiture  and  appurtenances  belonging  thereunto,  and  all  goods 
and  merchandise  saved  therefrom,  including  any  which  may  have 
been  cast  into  the  sea,  or  the  proceeds  thereof  if  sold,  as  well  as 
all  papers  found  on  board  such  stranded  or  wrecked  ship  or  A'essel, 
shall  be  fl;iven  up  to  the  owneiv  or  their  agents  when  claimed  by 
them.  If  there  are  no  such  owners  or  agentfi  on  the  spot,  then 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  British  or  Russian  Consul- 
General,  Consul,  or  Vice-Conaul  in  whose  district  the  wreck  or 
stranding  may  have  taken  place,  upon  being  claimed  by  him  within 
the  period  ^ed  by  the  uiws  of  the  country ;  and  such  Consuls, 
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owno^  or  agents  Bhall  pay  only  the  expenses  iQcuned  in  the 
preservaljon  of  the  property,  toother  witn  the  salvage,  or  other 
expenses,  which  would  have  heen  payable  in  the  like  case  of  a 
wreck  of  a  national  vessel. 

The  goods  and  merchandise  saved  from  the  wreck  shall  be 
exempt  irom  all  duties  of  custom,  unless  cleared  for  consumption, 
in  which  case  they  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  they  had 
been  imported  in  a  national  vessel 

In  the  case  either  of  a  vessel  being  driven  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  run  aground,  or  wrecked,  the  respective  Consuls-Creneral, 
Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Consular  Agents  shall,  if  the  owner  or 
master  or  other  agent  of  the  owner  is  not  present,  or  is  present 
and  requires  it,  be  authorised  to  interpose  in  order  to  ai}brd  the 
necessary  assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Article  XVII.  ITie  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls, 
and  Consular  Agents,  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Partiss, 
residing  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  shall 
receive  from  the  local  authorities  such  assistance  as  can  by  law 
be  given  to  them  for  the  recovery  of  deserters  from  ships  of  war 
or  merchant-vessels  of  their  respective  countries. 

Articie  XVIII.  The  Ionian  Islands  being  under  the  protection 
of  Her  Britannic  Mcuesty  the  subjects  and  vessels  of  those  Islands 
shall  enjoy  in  the  dommions  and  possessions  of  His  Majesty  the 
Bmperor  of  Russia  all  the  advantages  which  are  granted  by  the 
present  Treaty  to  the  subjects  and  vessels  of  Great  Britain  as  soon 
as  the  Government  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  have  agreed  to  ^-ant 
the  same  reciprocal  advantages  in  those  Islands  to  Russian  stit^ects 
and  vessels  ;  it  being  understood  that,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses, 
every  Ionian  vessel  claiming  the  benefits  of  the  present  Treaty 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  patent  signed  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner or  his  Representetive. 

Article  XIX.  The  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  vessels  navigating  under  the  Russian  flag,  without 
any  distinction  between  the  Russian  Mercantile  Marine,  properly 
soncalled,  and  that  which  belongs  more  particularly  to  tiie  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland,  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire 
of  Russia. 

In  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Russian  Posses- 
sions on  the  North-West  Coast    of    America,   the    Convention 

concluded  at  St  Petersbuig  on  the  Hth  of  February,  182S,  shall 

continue  in  force. 

ArticU  XX.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  being  desirous 
to  secure,  each  within  its  own  dominions,  complete  and  effectual 
protection  against  fraud  for  the  manu&ctures  of  the  other,  have 
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agreed  that  any  pinury  or  fraudulent  imitation  in  one  of  the  two 
countries  of  the  manufacturers'  or  tradesmen's  marks  ori^nally 
affixed  bona  Jide  to  goods  produced  in  the  other,  in  attestation 
of  their  origin  and  quality,  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  and 
repressed.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  recommend  to 
Her  Parliament  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  required  to 
enable  her  to  give  the  more  complete  execution  to  the  stipulations 
of  this  Article. 

Ar^ck  XXI.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  them- 
selves to  determine  hereafter,  by  a  special  Convention,  the  means 
of  reciprocally  protecting  copyright  in  works  of  literature  and  of 
the  fine  arts,  within  their  respective  dominions. 

Article  XXII.  The  present  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Na\i^- 
tion  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Uie 
exchat^  of  the  ratilicationa ;  and  nirther,  until  the  expiration 
of  tweR-e  months  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  gi^'ing  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first  nine  years,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  London  in  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  have  alfixed  thereto  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  St  Peter.l«,rg,  thi.  twdW.  d.y  of  Janmiy,  j_, 

thirty-first  day  of  J>ecember, 

the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty — ^-^ 

(Signed)  John  F.  Ceamptok. 

(L.S.) 
Pbince  a.  Gobtchacow. 
(L.S.) 

Sepaeate  Article  I 

The  Commercial  intercoms  of  Russia  with  the  Kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  being  regulated  by  special  stipulations,  which 
may  hereafter  be  renewed,  and  which  do  not  form  part  of  the 
regulations  applicable  to  foreign  commerce  in  general,  the  two 
Hi^  Contracting  Parties,  being  desirous  of  removing  from  thrar 
commercial  relations  every  kind  of  doubt  or  cause  for  discussion, 
have  agreed  that  those  special  stipulations  granted  in  favour  of 
the  commerce  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  coDsiaeration  (^  equivalent 
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advantages  granted  in  those  countries  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Giund  Duchy  of  Finland,  shall  in  no  case  apply  to  the  relations 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  established  between  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties  by  the  present  Treaty. 


Separate  Article  II 

It  is  equally  understood  that  the  exemptions,  immunities,  and 
privil^es  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  not  be  considered  aa  at 
variance  with  the  principle  of  recipro<nty  which  forms  the  baas 
of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  that  is  to  say ; — 

(1)  The  exemption  from  navigation  dues  during  the  first 
three  years,  which  is  enjoyed  by  vessels  built  in  Russia, 
and  belonging  to  Russian  subjects. 

(3)  The  permission  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 

of  the  Government  of  Archangel,  to  import  duty  free, 
or  on  payment  of  moderate  duties,  into  the  ports  of 
the  said  Government,  dried  or  scdted  fish,  as  likewise 
certain  kinds  of  furs,  and  to  export  therefrom,  in  the 
same  manner,  com,  rope  and  cordage,  pitch  and  ravens- 
duck. 
(S)  Hie  privilege  of  the  Rusdan  American  Company. 

(4)  The  immunities  granted  in  Russia  to  certain  English 

and  Netherland  Companies,  called  "  Yacht  Clubs." 


Separate  Article  III 

The  present  Separate  Articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  they  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty 
signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Flaiipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  have  aflised  thereto  the  seals 
of  their  arms. 

Done  .t  St  Pele™b»,«,  thi.  'Z^^  ,^^  fj^"^'   to 
°  thirty-nrst  day  of  December, 

the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-"??— 

(Signed)  John  F.  Crahftoh. 

(L.S.) 

PlINCB   A.    GOKTCHAOIW. 

(1.9.) 
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(6)  TREATY  OF  SHIMONOSEKI,  BY  WHICH  SOUTHERN 
MANCHURIA  WAS  CEDED  TO  JAPAN 

(SiffHed  Apnl  nth,  1895  \  ratyied  at  Ch^oo,  May  8f&,  1895) 

Article  I.  China  recognises  definitely  the  full  and  complete 
independence  and  autonomy  of  Korea,  and  in  consequence  the 
payment  of  tribute  and  the  performance  of  ceremonies  and  formali- 
ties by  Korea  to  China  in  dert^tion  of  such  independence  and 
autonomy  shall  whoUy  cease  for  the  future. 

Jrticle  II.  China  cedes  to  Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full 
sovereignty  the  following  territories,  together  witii  all  fortifica- 
tions, arsenals,  and  public  property  thereon : 

(o)  The  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Feng-t'ien  within 
the  following  boimdanes : 

The  line  of  demarcation  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yalu 
and  ascends  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anping ;  from 
thence  the  line  runs  to  Feng  Huang ;  from  thence  to  Haichene ; 
from  thence  to  Ying-Kow,  forming  a  line  which  describes  Me 
southern  portion  of  the  territory.  The  places  above  named  are 
included  in  the  ceded  territory.  When  the  line  reaches  the  river 
Liao  at  Ying-Kow  it  follows  the  course  of  that  stream  to  its 
mouth,  where  it  terminates.  The  mid-channel  of  the  river  Liao 
diall  be  taken  as  the  hne  of  demarcation. 

The  cession  also  includes  all  islands  appertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  province  of  FenK-fien,  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  bay  of  Liaotung  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

(b)  The  island  of  Formosa,  together  with  all  islands  apper- 
tiumng  to  the  said  island  of  Formosa. 

(c)  The  Pescadores  Group — that  is  to  s^,  all  islands  lying 
between  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  and  twelfth  d^rees  of 
longitude  east  of  Grreenwidi  and  the  twenty-third  and  two  hundred 
am  fortieth  d^rees  of  north  latitude. 

Article  III.  The  alignments  of  the  frontiers  described  in  the 
preceding  article,  and  shown  on  the  map,  shall  be  subject  to 
verification  and  demarcation  on  the  spot  oy  a  Joint  Commis^on 
of  deUmitation,  consisting  of  two  or  more  Japanese,  and  two  or 
more  Chinese  delegates,  to  be  appointed  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  act.  In  case  the  boundariefi 
laid  down  in  this  act  are  found  to  be  defective  at  any  point, 
either  on  account  of  topography  or  in  consideration  of  good 
administration,  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Delimitation 
Commission  to  rectify  the  same. 

IIk  Delimitation  Comnuasioa  will  enter  upon  its  duties  as 

42 
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soon  as  possible,  and  will  bring  its  labours  to  a  conclusion  within 
the  pOTod  of  one  year  after  appointment. 

The  alignments  lajd  down  in  this  act  shall,  however,  be  main* 
buned  until  the  rectifications  of  the  Delimitation  Commission,  if 
any  are  made,  shall  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  China. 

Article  IV.  China  agrees  to  pay  to  Japan  ks  a  war  indemnity 
the  sum  of  two  hundrea  million  Euping  taels.  The  said  sum  to 
be  paid  in  eight  instalments.  The  first  instalment  of  fifty  million 
taels  to  be  paid  within  six  months,  and  the  second  instalment  of 
6fty  million  taels  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months  after  the  ex- 
chiuige  of  the  ratifications  of  this  act  The  remaining  sum  to  be 
paid  in  six  equal  annual  instalments  as  follows :  The  first  of  such 
equal  .instalments  to  be  paid  within  two  years  ;  the  second  within 
three  years ;  the  third  within  four  years ;  the  fourth  within  five 
years ;  the  fifth  within  six  years ;  and  the  sixth  within  seven  years, 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  act  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  shall  begin  to  run  on  all  unpaid 

Srtions  of  the  said  indemnity  from  the  &te  the  first  instalment 
Is  due. 

China,  however,  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  by  anticipation  at 
any  time  any  or  all  of  said  instalments.  In  case  tlie  whole  amount 
of  said  indemnity  is  paid  within  three  years  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  present  act,  all  interest  shall  be  waived  and 
the  interest  for  two  vears  and  a  half  or  for  any  less  period,  if  then 
already  paid,  shall  be  included  as  a  part  of  uie  principal  amount 
of  the  indemnity. 

Article  V.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  to  Japan, 
who  wish  to  take  up  their  residence  outside  the  ceded  districts, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  their  real  property  and  retire.  For  this 
purpose  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  present  act  shall  be  granted.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  shall  not 
have  left  such  territories  shall,  at  the  option  of  Japan,  be  deemed 
to  be  Japanese  subjects. 

Each  of  the  two  Governments  shall,  immediately  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  act,  send  one  or  more 
commissioners  to  Formosa  to  effect  a  final  transfer  of  that  province, 
and  within  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  this  act  such  transfer  shall  be  completed. 

Article  VI.  All  treaties  between  Japan  and  China  having 
come  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  war,  China  engages,  immediately 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  act,  to  appoint 
plenipotentiaries  to  conclude,  with  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries, 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  a  convention  to  regulate 
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frontier  intercourse  and  trade.  The  treaties,  conventions,  and 
regulations  now  nubsiating  between  China  and  European  Powers 
shall  serve  as  a.  basis  for  the  said  treaty  and  convention  between 
Japan  and  China.  From  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  act  until  the  said  treaty  and  convention  are  brought 
into  actual  operation,  the  Japanese  Government,  its  officials, 
commerce,  navigations,  frontier  intercourse  and  trade,  industries, 
ships,  and  su^ects,  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  accorded  by  China 
most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

China  makes,  in  addition,  the  following  concessions,  to  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  present  act : 

Fiist.  The  following  cities,  towns,  and  ports,  in  addition  to 
those  already  op^ied,  shall  be  opened  to  the  trade,  residence, 
industries,  and  manufactures  of  Japanese  subjects,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  with  the  same  privileges  and  facilities  as  exist 
at  the  present  open  cities,  towns,  and  ports  of  China : 

1.  Shashih,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh. 

3.  Chung-King,  in  the  province  of  Szechuan. 
d.  Suchow,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Su. 

4.  Hangchow,  in  me  province  of  Chekiang. 

The  Japanese  Government  shall  have  tiie  right  to  station 
consuls  at  any  or  all  of  the  above-named  places. 

Second,  steam  navigation  for  vessels  under  the  Japanese  flag 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  cargo  shall  be  extended  to 
the  following  places : 

1.  On  the  upper  Yang-tse  River,  from  Ichang  to  Chung-King. 

5.  On  the  Woosung  River  and  the  Canal,  mim  Shanghai  to 
Suchow  and  Hangchow. 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  now  govern  the  navigation  of 
the  inland  waters  of  China  by  foreign  vessels  shall,  so  far  as 
applicable,  be  enforced  in  respect  to  the  above-named  routes, 
until  new  rules  and  regulations  are  conjointly  agreed  to. 

Third.  Japanese  subjects  purchasing  goods  or  produce  in  the 
interior  of  China  or  transporting  imported  merchandise  into 
the  interior  of  China,  shall  have  the  right  temporarily  to  rent 
or  hire  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  articles  so  purchased  or 
transported  without  the  payment  of  any  taxes  or  exactions 
whatever. 

Fourth.  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  engage  in  all  kinds 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  all  the  open  cities,  towns,  and 
ports  of  China,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  China  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  paying  only  the  stipulated  import  duties 
thereon. 

All  articles  manufoctured  by  Japanese  subjects  in  China  shall, 
in  respect  of  inland  tranrit  »od  internal  taxes,  duties,  cbat;ges,  and 
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exactions  of  all  kinds,  and  eho  in  respect  of  warehousing  and 
storage  facilities  in  the  interior  of  China,  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  exemptions  as  tn^- 
dbandise  imported  by  Japanese  subjects  into  China. 

In  the  event  that  additional  rules  and  regulations  are  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  these  concessions,  they  shall  be  embodied 
in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  provided  for  by  this 
article. 

Article  VII.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  succeeding 
article,  the  evacuation  of  China  by  the  armies  of  Japan  shall  be 
completely  effected  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  act. 

Article  VIII.  As  a  guarantee  of  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  stipulations  of  this  act,  China  consents  to  the  tempcnrary 
occupation  by  the  military  forces  of  Japan,  of  Wei-hai-Wei,  in 
the  province  of  Shang-Tung. 

Upon  the  payment  of  the  first  two  instalments  of  the  war 
indemnity  herein  stipulated  for  and  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  said  place 
shall  be  evacuated  by  the  Japanese  forces,  provided  the  Chmese 
Government  consents  to  pledge,  under  suitable  and  sufficient 
arrangements,  the  Customs  Revenue  of  China  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  final  instalment  of  said  indemnity. 

It  is,  however,  expressly  understood  that  no  such  evacuation 
shall  take  place  until  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

Article  IX.  Immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  act,  all  prisoners  of^  war  then  held  shall  be  restored, 
and  China  undertakes  not  to  ill-treat  or  punish  prisoners  of  war 
so  restored  to  her  by  Japan.  China  also  engages  to  at  once 
release  all  Japanese  subjects  accused  of  being  military  spies  or 
charged  with  any  other  military  offences.  China  further  engages 
not  to  punish  in  any  manner,  nor  to  allow  to  be  punished,  those 
Chinese  subjects  who  have  in  any  manner  been  compromised  in 
their  relations  with  the  Japanese  army  during  the  war. 

Article  X.  All  offensive  militarv  operationB  shall  cease  upon 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  act. 

Article  XI,  The  present  act  shall  be  ratified  by  their 
Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Chefoo,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  fifth  month  of  the  twenty-eight  year  of  Meiji,  corres- 
ponding to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Kuang  Hsu. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
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Done  at  Shimonoseki,  in  dupL'cate,  this  seventeenth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to 
the  twenty-third  day  of  tKe  third  month  of  the  twenty-first  year 
of  Kuang  Hsu. 

Count  Ito  Hisobuhi. 

ViSCOUKT  MtTBtr  MoNBHmD. 

Ij  Hung  Ceano. 

Ia   CHING-FoNa. 

Separate  Articles 

Artick  J.  The  Jap&neae  Militaty  Forces  which  are,  under 
Article  VIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day,  to 
temporarily  occupy  Wei-hai-Wei,  shall  not  exceed  one  brigade, 
and  from  ute  date  of  the  eichange  of  the  ratifications  of  Ihe  said 
Treaty  of  Peace,  China  shall  pay  annually  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  of  sucli  temporary  occupation — ^that  is 
to  say,  at  the  rate  of  600,000  Kuping  taels  per  annum. 

Article  II.  The  territory  temporarily  occupied  at  Wei-hai- 
Wei  shall  comprise  the  island  of  Liu  Kunk  and  a  belt  of  land 
five  Japanese  n  wide  along  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  bay  of 
Wei-hai-Wei. 

No  Chinese  troops  shall  be  permitted  to  approach  or  occupy 
any  places  within  a  zone  five  Japanese  ri  wide  beyond  me 
boundaries  of  the  occupied  territory. 

Artide  III.  The  Civil  Adminbtration  of  the  occupied 
territory  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 
But  such  authorities  shall  at  all  times  be  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  orders  which  the  Japanese  army  of  occupation  may  deem  it 
necessary  to  give  in  the  interest  of  tne  health,  maintenance,  safety, 
distribution,  or  discipline  of  the  troops. 

All  militaiy  ofiences  committed  within  the  occupied  territory 
shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  military 
authorities. 

The  forgoing  Separate  Articles  shall  have  the  same  force, 
value,  and  effect  as  if  they  had  been  word  for  word  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  this  day. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  some  and  have  afiized  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Shimonoseki,  in  duplicate,  this  seventeenth  day  of  the 
fourth  month  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Meiji,  corresponding  to 
the  twenty-first  year  of  Euang  Hsu. 

CoDNT  Ito  Hiiobohi. 
Viscount  Mrrsn  MuNZHrrsir. 
Li  Hon6  Chako. 
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(e)    MIKADO'S  RESCRIPT  WITHDRAWING  FROM  MANCHURIA 
(jr<V  IWA,  I8fi5) 

We  recently  complied  with  the  request  of  China,  and  in 
consequence  appointed  plenipotentiaries  and  caused  them  to  confer 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  China  and  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Uie  two  empires. 

Since  then  the  Governments  of  their  Majesties  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Germany  and  of  the  Republic  of  France  have  united 
in  a  recommendation  to  our  Crovemment  not  to  permanently 
possess  the  peninsula  of  Feng-t'ien,  our  newly  acquired  territory, 
on  the  ground  that  such  permanent  possession  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  lasting  peace  of  the  Orient. 

Devoted  as  we  unalterably  are  and  ever  have  been  to  the 
principles  of  peace,  we  were  constrained  to  take  up  arms  against 
China  for  no  other  reason  than  our  desire  to  secure  for  the  Orient 
an  enduring  peace. 

Now  the  friendly  recommendRtion  of  the  three  Powers  was 
equally  prompted  by  the  same  desire.  Consulting,  therefore, 
the  best  interests  of  peace,  and  animated  by  a  desire  not  to 
bring  upon  our  people  added  hardship  or  to  impede  the  progress 
of  national  desUny,  by  creating  new  complications  and  th««by 
making  the  situation  diiBcult  and  retarding  the  restoration  of 
peace,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  such  recommendation. 

By  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  China  has  already  shown 
her  sincerity  of  regret  for  the  violation  of  her  engagements,  and 
thereby  the  justice  of  our  cause  has  been  proclaimed  to  the 
world. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  can  find  nothing  to  impair  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  our  empire  if  we  now  yield  to  the  dictates 
of  magnanimity  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
situation,  accept  the  advice  of  the  firiendly  Fowets. 

Accordingly  we  have  commanded  our  Government,  and  ha^-e 
caused  them  to  reply  to  the  three  Powers  in  the  above  sense. 

Regarding  the  arrangements  by  which  we  will  renounce  the 
permanent  possessions  of  the  peninsula,  we  have  specially  com- 
manded our  Government  that  the  necessary  measures  snail  be 
made  the  subject  of  future  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  the 
Government  of  China. 

Now,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has 
already  been  ejected,  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
empires  have  been  re-established,  and  cordial  relations  with  all 
other  Powers  are  also  strengthened. 

We  therefore  command  our  subjects  to  respect  our  will;  to 
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take  into  careM  consideration  the  general  situation  ;  to  be  ar- 
cmnspect  in  all  things ;  to  avoid  erroneous  tendencies ;  and  not 
to  impair  or  thwart  the  higH  aspirations  of  our  empire. 
[Imfekial  Sign  Manuai.] 

[COUNTSBSIGNED  BY    ALL   MiNUTEBS   OF    StATE.] 


(<0    THE  (REPUTED)  CASSINI  CONVENTION 
Text   published 

AoREKUENT 

MiNirrsB,  IN  1896 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  having  received 
the  various  Denefits  arising  from  the  loyal  support  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  late  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  being  desirous  that  the  communi- 
cations between  the  frontier  territories  of  their  respective  empires 
and  the  international  commerce  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
managed  to  their  mutual  advantage,  has  commanded  the  mutual 
settlement  of  certain  matters  in  order  the  better  to  consolidate 
the  basis  of  friendship  between  the  two  empires.  In  this  con- 
nection, therefore,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China 
has  specially  appointed  the  Imperial  High  Commissioners,  the 
Princes  and  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  composing  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Ministry  of  War,  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  to  conier 
and  agree  upon  certain  matters,  at  Pekin,  with  His  Excellency 
Count  Cassini,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  the  Court  of  China,  con- 
cerning the  connecting  of  the  railway  system  of  the  three  Eastern 
Provinces  (Feng-t'ien,  Kirin,  and  Hei-Lung-Eiang)  with  that  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Railway  in  the  province  of  Siberia,  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  transport  of  goods  between  the  two 
empires,  and  of  strengthening  the  frontier  defences  and  sea-coasts. 
And,  furthermore,  to  agree  upon  certain  special  privileges  to  be 
conceded  by  China  to  Russia  as  a  response  to  the  loyal  aid 
given  by  Russia  in  the  retrocession  of  Ijaotung  and  its  depm- 
dencies : 

1,  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Great  Siberian  Railway 
is  on  the  point  of  completion,  China  consents  to  allow  Russia 
to  prolong  her  railway  into  Chinese  territories  (a)  from  the  Russian 
port  of  Vladivostok  into  the  Chinese  city  of  Hunchun,  in  the 
province  of  Kirin,  from  thence  north-westward  to  the  provincial 
capital  of  Kirin,  and  (b)  from  a  railway-station  of  some  city  in 
Siberia  to  the  Chinese  town  of  Aigun  in  Hei-Lung-£iang  pro- 
vince, from  tbence  south-westward   to  the  provindai  c^tal  of 
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Taitsibar,  and  tima  thence  to  the  town  of  Petune  in  Kirin  pro- 
vince, and  from  thence  south-eastward  to  the  provincial  capital 
of  Kirin. 

2.  All  railways  built  by  Russia  into  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Hei-Lung-Kiang  and  Kirin  shall  be  built  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Russia,  aiid  the  regulations  and  buildings  thereof  shall  be  solely 
on  the  Russian  system,  with  which  China  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
the  entire  control  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  Russia  far  the  space 
of  thirty  years.  At  the  end  of  the  said  period  China  shall  be 
allowed  to  prepare  the  necessary  funds  wherewith,  after  proper 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  said  railways,  she  shall  redeem 
them,  the  rolling-stock,  machine-shops,  and  buildings  connected 
therewith.  But  as  to  how  China  will  at  that  date  redeem  these 
railways  shall  be  left  for  future  consideration. 

5.  China  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  railway,  which  she 
intends  to  extend  from  Shan-hai-Kwan  into  the  provmcial  cuiitat 
of  Feng-t'ien — namely,  Mukden  (Shengking),  and  fivm  Mukden 
to  the  provincial  capital  of  Kirin.  If  China  should  hereafter 
find  it  inconvenient  to  build  this  road,  she  shall  allow  Russia  to 
provide  the  funds  to  build  the  railway  from  the  city  of  Kirin 
on  bdialf  of  China,  the  redemption  of  which  road  shall  be  per- 
missible to  China  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  With  reference  to 
the  route  to  be  tak^  by  this  railway,  Russia  shall  follow  the 
surveys  already  made  by  China  in  connection  therewith,  from 
Kirin  to  Mukden,  Newchwang,  etc 

4.  The  railway  to  be  built  by  China,  beginning  from  Shan- 
hai-Kwon,  in  Feng-t'ien,  to  Newchwang,  to  Kaiping,  to  Chinchou, 
to  Lushunk'ou  (Port  Arthur),  and  to  Talienwan  and  their  de- 
pendraicies,  diall  follow  the  Russian  railway  regulations,  in  order  to 
Ucilitate  the  commercial  intercouree  between  the  respective  empires. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  railways  to  be  built  oy  Russia  into 
Chinese  territory,  the  routes  along  which  the  said  roads  shall  pass 
must  be  protected,  as  usual,  by  the  local,  civil,  and  military  officials 
of  the  country,  "niey  shall,  moreover,  afford  all  facilities  and  aid 
to  the  civil  and  military  ofHcials  of  Russia  at  the  various  railway- 
stations,  together  with  all  the  Russian  artisans  and  labourers 
connected  therewith.  But,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  said  tail- 
ways  will  pass,  for  the  greater  part,  through  barren  and  smrsely 
inliabited  territory,  in  which  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  be  (dways  able  to  grant  the  necessary  protection  and 
aid,  Russia  shall  be  allowed  to  place  special  battalions  of  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  at  the  various  important  stations  for  the  better 
[Mrotection  of  the  railway  property- 

6.  With  reference  to  the  dustoms  duties  to  be  collected  on 
goods  orported  from  and  imported  into  the  respective  countaies 
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the  said  railways,  they  shall  follow  the  regulations  provided  by 
iG  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  China  and  Russia,  ratified  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Tung  Chin,  fourth  day,  second  moon 
(SOth  of  February,  186%,  O.s!),  r^p^ting  overland  transit  of 
goods  between  the  two  empires. 

7.  There  has  alwaya  been  in  existence  a  rule  prohitntiiig  the 
exploitation  of  the  mines  in  Hei-Lung-Kiang  and  Eirin  provmces, 
and  in  the  Ch'anepai  mountains  (Long  White  mountain  range). 
After  the  ratification  of  this  IVeaty,  Russians  and  subjects  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  shall  be  permitted  hereafter  to  exploit  and  open 
any  of  the  mines  therein  mentioned ;  but  before  doing  so  tLey 
shall  be  required  first  to  petition  the  Chinese  local  authorities  on 
the  subject,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  grant  the  necessary 
commissions  (hudias)  in  accordance  with  the  mining  regulations 
in  force  in  China  Proper. 

6.  Although  there  exist  certain  batt^ions  of  foreign-drilled 
troops  (Lienchun)  in  the  three  Eastern  provinces,  yet  the  greater 
portion  of  the  local  territorial  Army  Corps  thereof  still  follow  the 
ancient  regulations  of  the  empire^  Should,  therefore,  China  in 
the  future  require  to  reform,  in  accordance  with  the  Western 
system,  the  whole  army  oi^anisation  of  the  said  provinces,  she 
shall  be  permitted  to  engage  from  Russia  quahfied  military  ofEoen 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  this  arrange* 
ment  shall  be  in  accordance  with  those  obtaining  in  the  Liang- 
Eiang  provinces  in  regard  to  the  Germau  military  officers  now 
engaged  ther& 

9.  Russia  has  never  possessed  a  seaport  in  Asia  which  is  free 
from  ice  and  open  all  the  year  round.  If,  therefore,  there  should 
auddenlv  arise  miUtaiy  operations  in  this  Continent,  it  wiU 
naturally  be  difficult  for  the  Russian  Eastern  Seas  and  Pacific 
Fleets  to  move  about  freely  and  at  pleasure.  As  Oiina  is  well 
aware  of  this,  she  is  willing  to  lease  temporarily  to  Russia  the 
port  of  Kiaochou,  in  the  province  of  Shan-Tung,  the  period  of 
such  lease  being  limited  to  fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  China  shall  buy  all  the  barracks,  godowns,  machine-shopa, 
and  docks  built  there  by  Ruseaa  (during  her  occupation  of  uie 
said  port).  But,  should  there  be  no  danger  of  military  operations, 
Russia  shall  not  enter  immediately  into  possession  of  the  said  port, 
or  hold  the  important  points  dominating  the  port,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  chance  of  exciting  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  other 
Powers.  With  reference  to  the  amount  of  rent  and  the  way  it 
is  to  be  paid,  this  shall  form  the  subject  of  ctmrideration  in  a 
Protocol  at  some  future  date. 

10.  As  the  Liaotung  ports  of  Lushunk^ou  (Port  Arthur)  and 
Talienwan    and    their   dependencies    are    important    strategical 
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points,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  Cbina  to  properly  fortify  them 
with  all  haste,  and  to  repair  all  their  fortifications,  etc.,  in  order 
to  provide  against  future  dangers ;  Russia  shall,  therefore,  lend 
all  necessary  assistance  in  helpinc  to  protect  these  two  ports,  and 
shall  not  permit  any  foreign  Power  to  encroach  upon  them. 
China,  on  ner  part,  also  binds  herself  never  to  cede  them  to 
another  country,  but  if,  in  future,  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
require  it,  and  Russia  should  find  herself  suddenly  involved  in 
a  war,  China  consents  to  allow  Russia  temporarily  to  concentrate 
her  land  and  naval  forces  within  the  said  ports,  in  order  the 
better  to  enable  Russia  to  attack  the  enemy  or  to  guard  her 
own  position. 

11.  If,  however,  there  be  no  danger  of  military  operations  in 
which  Russia  is  engaged,  China  shall  have  entire  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  said  ports  of  Lushunk'ou  and  Talienwon ; 
nor  shall  Russia  interfere  in  any  way  therein.  But,  as  r^^ards  the 
building  of  the  railway  in  the  three  Eastern  Provinces,  and  the 
exploitation  and  opening  of  the  mines  therein,  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  proceeded  with  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
tliis  Convention,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  concerned 
therein.  With  reference  to  the  Civil  and  Military  officers  of 
Russia  and  Russian  merchants  and  traders  travelling  (in  any  part 
of  the  territories  herein  mentioned),  wherever  they  shall  go,  they 
shall  be  given  all  the  privil*^  of  protection  and  facilities  within 
the  power  of  the  local  authorities ;  nor  shall  these  officials  be 
allowed  to  put  obstructions  in  the  way  or  delay  the  journeys  of 
the  Russian  officers  and  subjects  herein  mentioneo. 

IS.  After  this  Convaition  shall  have  received  the  respective 
signatures  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  (the  Emperors  of  China  and 
of  Russia)  the  articles  included  therein  shall  go  into  immediate 
force,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  clauses  regarding  Port  Arthur, 
Tahenwan,  and  Kiaochou,  shall  be  notified  to  the  various  local 
authorities  of  the  two  empires.  As  to  the  place  for  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  it  shall  be  Im  to  be  decided  at  some  future  time,  but 
the  exchange  shall  take  place  within  the  space  of  six  months. 

It  has,  furthermore,  been  agreed  upon  between  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  High  Contracting  Powera  to  make  this 
Convention  out  in  three  languages — namely,  Chinese,  Russian,  and 
French,  one  copy  of  each  language  to  be  held  by  the  respecti^-e 
High  Contracting  Parties,  after  the  signing  and  sealing  tnereof. 
And  it  has,  furthermore,  been  shown,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
contents  of  the  documents,  as  given  in  the  three  languages  afore- 
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said,  tally  with  each  other  in  ul  respects ;  but  in  case  of  dispute, 
in  the  fiituic,  the  wording  of  the  French  copy  shall  be  deemea  the 
oonect  version. 
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(e)  THE  RUSSO-MANCHURIAN  RAILWAY  AGREEMENT 

Statitteb  of  tbb  Chinese  Eabtbbn  Railway  CoMPAinr 

Section  1.  On  the  strength  of  the  Agreement  concluded  on 
the  37th  August  (8th  September),  1896,  hy  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Government  with  the  Riisso-Chinese  Bank,  a  Company  is  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  Company,"  for 
the  construction  and  working  of  a  railway  within  the  confines  of 
China,  from  one  of  the   points   on  the  western  borders   of  the 

Erovince  of  Hei-Lung-Kiang  to  one  of  the  points  on  the  eastern 
orders  of  the  province  of  Kirin,  and  for  uie  connection  of  this 
railway  with  those  branches  which  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment will  construct  to  the  Chinese  frontier  fit)m  Trans-Baikalia 
and  the  Southern  Ussuri  lines. 

The  Company  is  empowered,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  to  exploit,  in  connection  with  the  railway, 
or  independently  of  it,  cocu-mines,  as  also  to  exploit  in  China 
other  enterprises — mining,  industrial,  and  commercial.  For  the 
working  of  these  entetririses,  which  may  be  independent  of  the 
railway,  the  Company  shall  keep  accounts  separate  from  those  of 
the  radway. 

The  formation  of  the  Company  shall  be  und^taken  by  the 
RuBso-Chinese  Bank. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Company  all  rights  and  obligations 
are  transferred  to  it  in  regard  to  the  constructton  and  working  of 
the  line  ceded  in  virtue  of  the  above-named  Agreement  of  the 
S7th  August  (8th  September),  1896. 

The  Company  shall  be  recognised  as  formed  on  the  presentation 
to  the  Minister  of  Finances  of  a  Warrant  of  the  State  Bank, 
certifying  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  shares.  In 
any  case,  such  payment  must  be  made  not  later  than  two  months 
from  the  day  of  confirmation  of  the  present  statutes. 

The  succeeding  instalments  on  tiie  shares  shall  be  paid  in  sudi 
order  of  gradation  that  the  shares  shall  be  fully  paid  up  at  their 
nominal  value  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  day  of  formation 
of  the  Company. 

Owners  of  shares  of  the  Company  may  only  be  Russian  and 
Chinese  subjects. 

Section  S.  In  virtue  of  the  Agreement  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  Company  shall  retain  possession  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  during  the  course  of  eighty  years  ftxim  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  traffic  along  the  whole  line. 

Section  8.  In  recognition  that  the  enterprise  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  will  be  realised  only  owing  to  the  guarantee  given 
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by  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  line 
for  covering  working  expenses,  as  well  as  for  effecting  the  obligatory 
payments  on  the  bonds  (sections  11, 16X  the  Company  on  its  part 
oinds  itself  to  the  Russian  Government^  during  the  whole  term  of 
tlie  CtHicession,  under  the  following  obligations : — 

(A)  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  with  all  its  fq>purtenanceB 
and  rolling-stock,  must  be  always  maintained  in  full  order  for 
satia^ng  all  the  requirements  of  the  service  of  the  line  in  r^ard 
to  the  suety,  comfort,  and  uninterrupted  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  goods. 

(B)  The  traffic  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  line  must  be  maintained 
conformablv  with  the  degree  of  traffic  on  the  Russian  railway  lines 
adjoining  tiie  Chinese  line. 

(C)  The  trains  of  all  descriptions  running  between  the  Russian 
Trans-Baikal  and  Ussuri  lines  shall  be  received  by  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  and  de^>atched  to  their  destination,  in  full  com- 
plement, without  delay. 

(D)  All  through  trains,  both  passenger  and  goods,  shall  be 
despatched  by  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  at  rates  of  speed  not 
lower  than  those  which  shall  be  adopted  on  the  Siberian  Railway. 

(E)  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  bound  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  telegraph  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  line,  and  to 
connect  it  with  the  tele^nmh  wire  of  the  Russian  adjtnning  nul- 
ways,  and  to  receive  and  despatch,  without  delay,  through 
tel^rams  sent  from  one  Atintier  station  of  the  line  to  another,  as 
also  telwrams  sent  from  Russia  to  China,  and  conversely. 

(F)  »MHild,  with  the  development  of  traffic  on  me  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  its  technical  organisation  prove  insufficient  for 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  passenger 
and  goods  traffic,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  shall  immediately, 
on  receipt  of  a  noti6cation  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  railways  to 
augment  its  capacity  to  a  corresponding  degree,  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  for  further  developing  its  tecbni<»l  organisation  and  the 
traffic  on  it.  In  the  event  of  a  difierence  of  opinion  arising 
between  the  above-mentioned  railways,  the  Chinese  Elastem 
Railway  shall  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance.  If  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  Chinese  East^ti 
Railway  prove  insufficient  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  work  of 
its  development,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Railway  may  at 
all  times  apply  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  for  pecuniary 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government. 

(G)  For  all  transit  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  as  also 
for  the  transmission  of  telegrams,  there  will  be  established  by 
agreement  of  the  Company  with  the  Russian  Govonment,  for  tJw 
miole  term  of  duration  of  the  Conoesuon, 
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^  Maumum  tariflb,  which  cannot  be  raised  vithout  the  oon- 
soit  of  the  Russian  Government  durine  the  whole  term  above 
referred  to.  Within  these  limits  the  tanffs  of  direct  comrounica- 
tioD,  both  for  railway  carriages  and  telegrams,  will  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Company  on  the  strength  of  a  mutual 
agreement  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  finance. 

(H)  The  Russian  letter  and  parcels  post,  as  also  the  officials 
accompanying  the  same,  shall  be  carried  by  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  free  of  charge. 

For  this  purpose  the  Company  shall  set  ^>art  in  each  ordinary 
mssenger  train  a  carriage  compartment  of  three  fathoms  in  length. 
The  Russian  postal  authorities  may,  moreover,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary,  place  on  the  line  postal  carriages,  constructed  by  them 
at  their  own  cost ;  and  the  repair,  maintenance  (interior  fittings 
excepted),  as  well  as  the  running  of  such  carriages  with  the  trains, 
shall  be  free  of  charge  and  at  the  cost  of  the  railway. 

The  above-mentioned  engagements — by  which,a8  already  stated, 
the  grant  of  a  guarantee  oy  the  Russian  Government  is  con- 
ditioned, and  the  consequent  reaUsation  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway — shall  be  binding  on  the  railway  untJl 
the  same,  after  the  expiration  of  the  eighty  years'  term  of  the 
Concession,  shall,  without  payment,  become  the  property  of  the 
Chinese  Government  (section  29).  The  redemption  of  the  line 
from  the  Company  before  the  above-mentioned  term,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  30  of  the  present  statutes,  shall  not  in  any  way 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  aoove-specified  engagements,  and  these 
latter,  together  with  the  railway,  shall  be  transferred  to  its  new 
proprietor. 

In  the  same  manner,  during  the  course  of  the  whole  eighty 
years'  term  of  the  Concession  (113),  the  following  privileges  granted 
to  the  railway  by  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  shall  remain 
in  force : 

(a)  Passengers'  luggage,  as  also  goods,  carried  in  transit  from 
one  Russian  ^tion  (P  to  another)  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
Chinese  Customs  duties,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  internal 
Chinese  dues  and  taxes. 

(b)  The  rates  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods,  for 
tele^;ranis,  etc,  shall  be  free  from  all  Chinese  taxes  and  dues. 

(c)  Goods  imported  from  Russia  into  China  by  rail,  and  ex- 
ported from  China  to  Russia  in  the  same  manner,  shall  pay 
respectively  an  import  or  export  Chinese  duty  to  the  extent  <M 
one-third  less  as  compared  with  the  duty  imposed  at  Chinese 
seaport  custom-houses. 

{d)  If  goods  imported  by  the  railway  are  destined  for  conveyame 
inland,  they  shall  in  sudi  ca^  be  subject  to  payment  ot  timiialt 
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duty  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  import  duty  levied  on  them, 
and  they  shall  then  be  exempted  from  any  aaditional  imposts. 
Goods  which  shall  not  have  paid  transit  duty  shall  be  liable  to 
payment  of  all  established  internal  carrier  and  lits-zin  (?likin)dues. 

Stctioti  4.  Id  r^^ard  to  the  place  of  acquisition  of  materials 
for  the  requirements  of  the  railway,  the  Company  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  limitations.  If  materiab  be  obtained  beyond  the 
confines  of  Russia,  they  shall,  on  importation  through  Russian 
territory,  be  6*eed  from  payment  of  Russian  Customs  duties. 

Sectum  5.  The  breadth  of  the  railway  track  must  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Russian  lines  (five  feet). 

Ilie  Company  must  commence  the  work  not  later  than  the 
16th  August,  1897,  and  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  line  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  six  years  from  the 
time  when  the  direction  of  the  line  shall  be  finally  determined 
and  the  necessary  land  assigned  to  the  Company. 

When  tmcing  the  line  of  the  railway,  cemeteries  and  graves,  as 
also  towns  and  villages,  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  left  aside  of 
the  railway. 

When  effecting  the  connection,  in  accordance  with  section  1  of 
the  statutes,  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  with  the  Russian 
Trans-Baikal  and  South  Ussuri  lines,  the  Company  shall  have  the 
ri^t,  with  a  view  to  reduction  of  expenditure,  of  abstaining  from 
building  its  own  fix>ntier  stations  and  of  utilising  the  frontier 
stations  of  the  above-named  Russian  lines.  The  conditions  on 
which  they  shall  be  so  utilised  shall  be  determined  by  agreement 
of  tlie  Board  of  the  Company  with  the  Boards  of  the  respecti\-e 
railways. 

Section  6.  l^e  tariffs  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and 
goods,  as  aJso  for  supplementary  carriage  rates,  sfiall  be  deter- 
mined hy  the  Company  itself,  within  the  limits  indicated  in 
section  8. 

Section  7.  Crimes,  litigation,  etc,  on  the  territory  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  shall  be  dealt  with  by  loqal  authorities, 
Chinese  and  Russian,  on  the  basis  of  existing  Treaties. 

In  r^ard  to  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  goods,  the  re- 
■ponsilnlity  of  such  conveyance,  the  lapse  of  time  for  claims,  the 
order  of  recovering  money  from  the  railway  when  adjudged,  and 
the  relations  of  tne  railway  to  the  public  shall  be  deBn«l  in 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  Company  and  established  before  the  opening 
c^  the  railway  traffic ;  and  these  rules  shall  be  fnuned  id  accord- 
ance with  those  existing  on  Russian  railways. 

Section  8.  The  Chinese  Government  hJu  undertaken  to  adopt 
measures  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  railway  and  of  all  employed 
on  it  against  any  extraneous  attacks. 
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The  preservation  of  order  and  decorum  on  the  lands  asrigned 
to  the  railway  and  its  appurtenances  shall  be  confided  to  police 
agents  appointed  by  the  Company. 

The  Company  ^lall,  for  this  purpose,  draw  up  and  establish 
police  regulations. 

Section  9.  The  whole  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Company 
shall  be  determined  according  to  the  cost  of  constnicUon  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  estimates  framed  when  the  survey  of  the  line 
was  carried  out  The  foundation  capital  shall  be  chai^;ed  with 
(a)  the  payment  of  interest  and  amortisation  of  the  foundation 
capital  during  the  construction  of  the  railway ;  (A)  the  purcJiaae 
from  the  Russian  Government  of  the  results  of  the  surveys  of 
the  direction  of  the  r«dlway  to  Manchuria  which  were  made  by 
Russian  engineers ;  the  sum  payable  for  these  surveys  will  be 
determinel  by  agreement  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
with  the  Company, 

The  capital  of  the  Company  shall  be  formed  by  the  issue  of 
shares  and  bonds. 

Section  10.  The  share  capital  of  the  Company  shall  be  fixed 
at  5,000,000  nominal  credit  roubles,  and  divided  into  1,000  shares 
at  5,000  nominal  credit  roubles. 

The  shares  are  to  be  issued  at  their  nominal  value. 

The  guarantee  of  the  Russian  Government  does  not  extend 
to  them. 

Section  11.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
Company  will  be  formed  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  The  bonds  will 
be  issued  in  measure  of  requirement,  and  each  time  with  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance^  The  nominal  amount 
and  value  of  each  separate  issue  of  bonds,  the  time  and  condition 
of  the  issue,  as  also  the  form  of  these  bonds,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Russian  Government  will  guarantee  the  interest  on  and 
amortisation  of  the  bonds. 

For  the  realisation  of  these  bonds  the  Conipany  must  have 
recourse  to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  but  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  the  ri^t  of  appropriating  the  bond  loan 
at  a  price  which  shall  be  determined  between  the  Company  and 
the  Bank,  and  to  pay  the  Company  the  agreed  amount  in 
ready  money. 

Sedion  IS.  As  payments  are  received  for  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Russian  Government,  the  Company  shall  be  bound  to 
keep  such  sums,  or  interest-bearing  securities  purchased  with 
the  same  by  permission  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Finance. 
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Out  of  the  above  receipts  the  Company  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  the  following  payments: — 

(a)  According  to  actual  fulfilment  of  the  work  in  progress 
and  execution  of  orders,  and  at  the  time  when  various  expendi- 
tures shall  become  necessary,  such  payments  to  be  made  on  the 
scale  and  on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  woriiing  estimates. 

(b)  During  the  construction  of  the  line,  of  interest,  sa  it 
becomes  due,  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Company,  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  their  issue,  and  the  Company  shall  pay  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  above  purpose  within  ue  limits  of  the 
amount  realised  by  it  in  the  emission  of  its  bonds. 

Section  IS.  On  the  payment  of  the  first  allotment  on  the 
shares,  the  founders  shall  receive  temporary  certificates,  on  which, 
subsequently,  when  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Company 
shall  nave  been  formed,  the  receipt  of  the  further  instalment) 
on  the  shares  will  be  inscribed. 

When  the  shares  shall  be  fully  paid  up,  the  temporary  certifi- 
cates issued  to  the  founders  shall  be  replaced  by  snares. 

The  shares  of  the  Company  are  issued  to  bearer,  under  the 
signature  of  not  fewer  than  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management.  To  the  shares  will  be  attached  a  coupon-sheet 
for  the  receipt  once  yearly  imder  them  of  any  dividend  that 
may  be  payable.  On  the  coupon-sheets  becoming  exhausted,  new 
sheets  will  be  issued.  A  dividend  on  the  shares  out  of  the  net 
profits  of  any  year,  supposing  such  accrue,  shall  be  payable  on  the 
adoption  by  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  annual 

Xrt  for  that  year,  and  the  dividend  shall  be  payable  at  the 
M  of  the  Company,  or  at  such  places  which  it  may  indicate. . 

The  Compemy  shall  notify,  rar  general  information  in  7^ 
Official  Gaxette  and  in  TTu  Finance  Meagenger,  as  also  in  one  of 
the  Chinese  newspapers,  the  extent  and  place  of  payment  of 
the  dividend. 

Section  14.     The  reserved  capital  is  destined — 

(a)  For  the  capital  repair  of  the  railway,  its  buildings  and 
appurtenances. 

(A)  For  defraying  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  Company 
in  repairing  the  railway  and  ite  appurtenances. 

Tne  reserve  capital  of  the  Company  is  formed  out  of  annual 
sums  put  aside  from  the  net  profits  of  the  working  of  the  railway 
(section  17). 

'Hte  reserve  capital  must  be  kept  in  Russian  State  interest- 
bearing  securities,  or  in  railway  bonds  guaranteed  by  ttie  Russian 
Government. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  possession  of  the  railway 
by  the  Company,  the  reserve  capital  shall  be,  first  of  all,  employed 
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in  the  p&yment  of  the  debts  of  the  Company,  including  among 
them  sums  due  to  the  Ruaaian  Government,  if  such  exist ;  and 
after  the  debta  of  the  Company  shall  have  been  paid,  the 
remainder  of  the  reserve  capital  shail  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders.  In  the  event  of  the  redemption  of  the  railway 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  the  reserve  capital  becomes  the 
property  of  the  shareholders. 

SecHon  15.  The  net  revenue  of  the  Company  shall  be  the 
remainder  of  the  gross  receipts  after  deduction  oi  working  expenses. 
Under  these  expenses  are  classed  : 

(a)  General  outlays,  including  assignments  towards  pension 
and  relief  funds,  if  such  be  established  on  the  line. 

(ft)  Maintenance  of  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
and  cnf  all  the  services,  as  also  the  maintenance  of  employ^  and 
labourers  not  on  the  permanent  list. 

{c)  Outlays  for  materials  and  articles  used  for  the  railway, 
as  also  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  remuneration  for  using  build- 
ings, rolling-stock,  and  other  various  requisites  for  the  purposes 
of  Uie  railway. 

{d)  Outlays  for  the  maintenanoe,  repair,  and  renewal  of  the 
permanent  way,  works  of  construction,  buildings,  rolling-stock, 
and  other  appurtenances  of  the  railway. 

{e)  Expenditure  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
and  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Management  for  insuring  the 
safety  and  regularity  of  the  railway  service. 

(j)  Expenditure  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
railway,  as  also  the  creating  and  developing  its  resources. 

Section  ]6.  Should  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railway  prove 
insufficient  for  deiraying  the  working  expenses  and  for  meeting 
the  yearly  payments  due  on  the  bonds,  the  Company  will  receive 
the  deficient  sum  from  the  Russian  Government,  through  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance.  The  payments  referred  to  will 
be  made  to  the  Company  as  advances,  at  a  rate  of  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Sums  paid  in  excess  to  the  Company 
in  consequence  of  its  demands  and  on  account  of  the  giuu^ntee 
will  be  deducted  from  succeeding  money  payments. 

On  the  presentation  to  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  working  of  the  railway  for  a  given 
year,  the  Company  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  general 
meeting,  for  confirmation,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  owing 
by  the  Company  to  the  Russian  Government,  with  the  interest 
that  has  accrued  thereon.  On  the  confirmation  of  this  statement 
by  the  general  meeting,  the  Board  of  Management  shall  deliver 
to  the  Russian  Government  an  acknowledgmrat  of  the  Company's 
debt,   to   the  full    determined    amount  of    the    same,   ana   this 
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acknowledgment,   until    ittt    substitution   by  another,   shall   bear 
annually  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent. 

The  acknowledgment  above  mentioned,  given  by  the  Board 
of  Management  to  the  Russian  Government,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  bill  or  deed  stamp  tax. 

Subjects  of  minor  importance  are  dealt  with  in  the  following 
sections : — 
■     Section  17.     Distribution  of  net  profits  of  the  railway. 

Section  18.  Functions  of  Board  of  Management,  the  seal  of 
which  will  be  at  Pekin  and  St.  Peterabiu^. 

Section  19.  Constitution  of  the  Board,  which  is  to  consist  of 
nine  members  elected  by  the  shareholders.  The  Chairman  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  The  Vice-Chairman 
is  to  De  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Board  from  among  them- 
selves. 

Sectiong  S0-S8.     Administrative  details. 

Section  S9.  In  accordance  with  the  Agreement  concluded 
with  the  Chinese  Government,  the  latter,  after  the  expiration 
of  eighty  years  of  possession  of  the  railway  by  the  Company, 
enters  into  possession  of  it  and  its  appurtenances. 

The  resen'e  and  other  funds  belonging  to  the  Company,  shall 
be  employed  in  paying  the  money  due  to  the  Russian  Govem- 
ment  under  the  guarantee  (section  16),  and  in  satisfaction  of 
other  debts  of  the  Company,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  shareholders. 

Any  money  that  may  remain  owing  by  the  Company  to  the 
Russian  Government  at  the  expiration  of  eighty  yean  in  respect 
of  the  guarantee  shall  be  written  off.  The  Rmso-Chinese  Jaaxtk 
will  incur  no  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  same. 

Section  30.  In  accordance  with  the  Agreement  concluded  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  on  the  expiration  of  thirty-six  years 
from  the  time  of  completion  of  the  whole  line  and  its  opening 
for  traffic,  the  Chinese  Government  has  the  right  of  acquiring  the 
line,  on  refunding  to  the  Company  in  full  all  the  outlays  made 
on  it,  and  on  payment  for  everything  done  for  the  requirements 
of  the  railway,  such  payments  to  be  made  with  accrued  interest. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  portion  of  the  share 
capital  which  has  been  amortised  by  drawing,  and  the  part  of  the 
deot  owing  to  the  Russian  Government  under  the  guarantee,  and 
repaid  out  of  the  net  profits  (section  ITX  will  not  constitute  part 
of  the  purchase  money. 

In  no  case  can  the  Chinese  Government  enter  into  possession  of 
the  railway  before  it  has  lodged  in  the  Russiaii  State  Bank  the 
necessary  pundiase  money. 
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The  purchase  money  locked  bv  the  CSiinese  Government  shall 
be  employed  in  paying  the  (»bt  of  the  Company  under  its  bonds, 
and  all  sums,  witn  interest,  owing  to  the  Russian  GrOTemment, 
the  remainder  of  the  money  bemg  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
shareholders. 


if)  LEASE  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  third  moon  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Kuang  Hsu 
(S7th  March,  1898),  appointed  the  Grand  Secretary,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  tbe  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
Chang- Yin-Huan,  as  Plenipotentiaries  to  arrange  with  M.  Pavloff, 
Charg^  d'Affaires  and  Plenipotentiary  for  Russia,  all  roattera 
connected  with  the  leasing  and  use  by  Russia  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan. 

The  Treaty  arranged  between  them  in  this  condition  is  as 
follows : — 

Article  I.  It  being  necessary  for  the  due  protection  of  her 
navy  in  the  waters  of  North  China  that  Russia  should  possess  a 
station  she  can  defend,  the  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  lease 
to  Russia  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  together  with  the 
adjacent  seas,  but  on  the  understanding  that  such  lease  shall  not 
prejudice  China's  sovereignty  over  this  territory. 

Article  II.  The  limits  of  the  territory  uius  leased,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  territory  north  of 
Talienwan  necessary  for  the  defoice  of  that  now  leased,  and  what 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  leased,  shall  be  strictly  defined,  and  all 
details  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  Treaty  be  arranged 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  Hsu  Ta-jen  (the  Chinese  Minister  to  Russia) 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  and 
embodied  in  a  separate  Treaty.  Once  these  limits  have  been  deter- 
mined, all  land  held  by  Chinese  within  such  limits,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  waters,  shall  be  held  by  Russia  alone  on  lease. 

Article  III.  The  duration  of  the  lease  shall  be  twenty-live 
years  from  the  day  this  treaty  is  signed,  but  may  be  extendra  by 
mutual  agreement  between  Russia  and  China. 

Article  IV.  The  control  of  all  military  forces  in  the  territory 
leased  by  Russia,  and  of  all  naval  forces  in  the  adjacrait  seas,  as 
well  as  of  the  civil  offidals  in  it,  shall  be  vested  in  one  high 
Russian  official,  who  shall,  however,  be  designated  by  some  tiUe 
other  than  Governor-General  (Tsung-tu)  or  Governor  (Hsun-fu). 
All  Chinese  military  forces  shall,  without  exception,  be  withdrawn 
from  the  territory ;  but  it  shall  remain  optionu  with  the  ordinary 
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duneae  inhabiianb  either  to  r«nain  or  to  go,  and  no  coercion 
eball  be  used  towards  them  in  this  matter.  Should  they  remain, 
any  Chinese  charged  with  a  crimiDal  offence  ahall  be  handed  over 
to  the  nearest  Chinese  official  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  Article 
VIII.  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Treaty  of  1860. 

Article  V.  To  the  north  of  the  territory  leased  shall  be  a  zone, 
the  extent  of  which  shall  be  arranged  at  St,  Petersburg  between 
Hsu  Ta-jen  and  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  Jurisdiction  over  this 
zone  shd[l  be  vested  in  China,  but  China  may  not  quarter  troops 
in  it  except  with  the  previous  consent  of  Russia. 

Article  VI.  The  two  nations  agree  that  Fort  Arthur  shall 
be  a  naval  port  for  the  sole  use  of  Russian  and  Chinese  men- 
of-war,  and  be  considered  as  an  unopened  port  so  far'  as  the  nava) 
9nd  mercantile  vessels  of  other  nations  are  concerned.  As  r^ards 
Talienwan,  one  portion  of  the  harbour  shall  be  reser^'ed  ex- 
clusively for  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of-war,  juat  like  Port 
Arthur,  but  the  remiunder  shall  be  a  commercial  port  freely  open 
to  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  countries. 

Article  VII.  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  are  the  points  in 
the  territorv  leased  most  important  for  Russian  military  purposes. 
Russia  shall,  therefore,  be  at  liberty  to  erect  at  her  own  expense 
forts  and  build  barracks  and  provide  defences  at  such  places  as  she 
desires. 

Article  VIII.  China  agrees  that  the  procedure  sanctioned  in 
1896  regarding  the  construction  of  raUroads  by  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  Company  shall,  ^m  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
this  Treaty,  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  construction  of  a 
branch  line  to  Talienwan,  ory  if  necessary,  in  view  of  the  interests 
involved,  of  a  branch  hne  to  the  most  siutable  point  on  the  coaat 
between  Newchwang  and  the  Ya-lu  River.'  Further,  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  in  September  1896,  between  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  shall  apply  with  equaj 
strength  to  this  branch  hne.  The  direction  of  mia  branch  line 
and  the  places  it  shall  touch  shall  be  arranged  between  Hsu-Ta- 
jen  and  the  Board  of  the  Eastern  Railroads.  The  construction  of 
this  line  ahall  never,  however,  be  made  a  ground  for  encroaching 
on  the  sovereignty  or  integrity  of  China. 

Ar^k  IX.  This  Treaty  shall  take  fiill  force  and  effect  irom 
the  date  it  is  signed,  but  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

'  Bf  a  aubsequent  agreement  Uils  "  suitable  point "  was  decided  to  be  Ta> 
lienwui  and  Port  Artbiir,  and  no  otber^  and  the  city  of  Chin-chou  T'ing  was 
excluded  from  Russian  jurisdictjon. 
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(a)  KIAOCHOW  CONVENTION  (1898) 

I.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  is  willii^  that  Gertnan 
troops  take  possession  of  tne  above-mentioned  territory  at  any 
titne  the  Emperor  of  Germany  chooses.  China  retains  ber 
sovereignty  over  this  territory,  and  should  she  at  any  time 
wish  to  enact  laws  or  carry  out  plans  within  the  leased  area, 
she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Germany 
with  reference  thereto,  provided  always,  that  such  laws  or  plans 
shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  German  interests,  Germany  may 
engage  in  works  for  the  public  benefit,  such  as  water-works, 
wiBiin  the  territory  covered  by  the  lease,  without  reference  to 
China.  Should  Chma  wish  to  march  troops  or  establish  eturisons 
therein,  she  can  do  so  only  after  negotiating  with  and  obtaining 
the  express  permission  of  Germany. 

II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  being  desirous, 
like  the  rulers  of  certain  other  countries,  of  establishing  a  naval 
and  coaling  station,  and  constructing  dockyards  on  the  coast  of 
China,  the  Emperor  of  China  agrees  to  lease  to  him  for  the 
purpose  all  the  land  on  the  souUiem  and  northern  sides  of 
Kiaochow  Bay  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  Germany  to  be 
at  liberty  to  erect  forts  on  this  land  for  the  defence  of  her 
possessions  therein. 

III.  During  the  continuance  of  the  lease,  China  shall  have 
no  voice  in  the  government  or  administration  of  the  leased 
territory.  It  will  be  governed  and  administered  during  the 
whole  term  of  ninety-nine  years  solely  by  Germany,  so  that 
the  possibility  of  friction  between  the  two  Powers  may  be  reduced 
to  the  smallest  magnitude. 

Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  ships,  and  ships  c^  war 
and  merc^iant  ships  of  countries  having  treaties  and  m  a'  state 
of  amity  with  China,  shall  receive  equtu  treatment  with  German 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  ships  in  Kiaochow  Bay  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease.  Geimany  is  at  liberty  to  enact  any 
regulations  she  desires  for  the  government  of  territory  and  harbour, 
provided  such  regulations  apply  impartially  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  Germany  and  China  included. 

IV.  Grermany  shall  be  at  liberty  to  erect  whatever  light- 
houses, beacons,  and  other  aids  to  navigation  she  chooses  withm 
the  territory  leased,  and  along  the  islands  and  coasts  approaching 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Vessels  of  China  and  vessels  ot 
other  countries  entering  the  harbour  ^lall  be  liable  to  spccijal 
duties  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  lighthousesf  beacons, 
and'  other  aids   to  navigatim   which  Germany  - 'may  erect  and 
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establish.      Chinese  vesselB  shall   be  exempt  from  other  special 
duties. 


Should  Germany  desire  to  give  up  her  interest  in  the 
'    *    i  the  expiration     -     ■     ■       ■  —  ■ 

area  and  pay  i 
German   property  may  at  the   time  of  the  surrender  be  there 


leased  territory  before  the  expiration  of  ninety-nine  years,  China 
shall  take  over  the  whole  area  and  pay  Germany  for  whatever 


s.tuated.  In  case  ot  such  surrender  taking  place,  Germany  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  lease  some  other  point  alone  the  coast.  Germany 
shtdl  not  cede  the  territory  leased  to  any  ot£er  Power  than  China. 
Chinese  subjects  shall  be  allowed  to  bve  in  the  territory  leased, 
under  the  protection  of  German  authorities,  and  there  to  carry 
on  their  avocations  and  business  so  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
advea  as  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Giermany  shall  pay 
a  reasonable  price  to  the  native  proprietors  for  whatever  lands 
her  Goi'emment  or  subjects  require.  Fugitive  Chinese  criminals 
taking  refuge  in  the  leased  territory  shall  be  arrested  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Chinese  authorities  for  trial  and  punishment, 
upon  application  to  the  Gennan  authorities,  but  the  Chinese 
authorities  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  send  agents  into  the  leased 
territory  to  make  arrests.  The  German  authorities  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  likin  stations  outside,  but  adjacent  to  the 
territory. 


GERMAN  RAILWAY  AND  MINING  CONCESSION  (1896) 

The  Qiinese  Government  sanctions  the  construction  by 
Germany  of  two  lines  of  railroad  in  Shan-Tung.  (Then  follows 
a  description  of  where  the  first  line  shall  run  and  of  an  extension 
to  the  second  line.)  The  construction  of  this  extension  shall  not 
be  begun  until  the  first  part  of  the  line,  the  main  line,  is  com- 
pleted, in  order  to  give  the  Chinese  an  opportunity  of  connecting 
this  line  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  with  their  own 
railway  system. 

In  Older  to  carry  out  the  above-mentioned  railway  woric,  a 
Chino-German  company  shall  be  formed,  with  branches  at  what- 
ever ^aces  may  be  necessary  ;  and  in  this  company  both  Gennan 
and  Chinese  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invest  money  if  they 
choose,  and  to  appoint  directors  for  the  management  of  the 
undertaking. 

All  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  works  specified  shall 
be  determined  by  a  future  confermce  of  German  and  Chinese 
iqnesentatives.  The  Chinese  Government  shall  afford  every  &cil)ty 
anid  protection,  and  extend  every  welcome  to  representatives  oif 
the   German   railway   company,  tolerating  in   Chineae  tcnitoty. 
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Profits  derived  from  the  workings  of  these  railroads  shall  be 
jiutly  divided  pro  rata  between  the  shareholders  without  r^ard 
to  nationality.  The  object  of  constructing  these  lines  is  solely 
the  development  of  commerce.  In  inaugurating  a  railway  system 
in  Shan-Tung,  Germany  entertains  no  treacherous  intentions 
towards  China,  and  undertakes  not  to  seize  unlawfully  any  land 
in  the  province. 

The  Chinese  Government  shall  allow  German  subjects  to  hold 
and  develop  mining  property  for  a  distance  of  thirty  li  from 
each  side  nf  these  railways  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
lines.  (Here  follows  description  of  mining  districts  in  detail.) 
Chinese  capital  may  be  invested  in  these  operations,  and  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  on  the  work  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  a 
joint  conference  of  Chinese  and  German  representatives.  AH 
German  subjects  engaged  in  such  work  in  Chinese  territory  shall 
be  properly  protected  and  welcomed  by  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  all  profits  derived  shall  be  &irly  divided  between  German 
and  Chinese  stockholders,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
they  hold  in  the  undertakings.  In  trying  to  develop  mining 
property  in  China,  Germany  is  actuated  by  no  treacherous  motives 
against  this  country,  but  seeks  alone  to  increase  commerce  and 
improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

If  at  any  time  the  Chinese  should  form  schemes  tor  the  develop- 
ment of  Shan-Tung,  for  the  execution  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  foreign  capital,  the  Chinese  Government,  or  whatever 
Chinese  may  be  interested  in  such  schemes,  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  apply  to  German  capitalists. 

Application  shall  also  be  made  to  German  manufacturers  for 
the  necessary  machinery  and  materials  before  the  manufacturers  of 
any  other  Power  are  approached. 

Should  German  capitalists  or  manufacturers  decline  to  take 
the  business,  the  Chinese  shall  then  be  at  lib^y  to  obtain 
money  and  materials  from  sources  of  other  nationality  than 
German.^ 


(k)    ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AGREEMENT  RESPECTING  SPHERES 

OF  INFLUENCE  IN  CHINA 

{Signed  AfrU  Wth,  18W) 

SiK  C.    ScOTT  to   CotTNT   MOURAVIEFF  : 

The  undersigned  British  Ambassador,  duly  authorised  to  that 
effect,  has  the  honour  to  make  the  following  declaration  to  his 
Excellency  Count  MouraviefT,  the  Russian  Minister   of  Foreign 
'  Beveridge,  "The  Russiaa  Advaace,"  p.  llfi. 
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Af^rs :  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  animated  by  a  sincere  dedre 
to  avoid  in  China  all  cause  of  conflict  on  questions  where  their 
interests  meet,  and  talcing  into  consideration  the  economic  and 
gec^^phical  gravitation  of  certain  parts  of  the  empire,  have  agreed 
as  follows : — 

1.  Great  Britain  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own  account,  or 
on  behalf  of  British  subjects,  or  of  others,  any  railway  concession 
to  the  North  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  not  to  obstruct, 
directly  or  indirectly,  applications  for  railway  concessions  in  that 
region  supported  by  the  Russian  Government, 

2.  Russia,  on  her  part,  engages  not  to  seek  for  her  own 
account,  or  on  behalf  of  Russian  subjects,  or  of  others,  any  railway 
concession  in  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse,  and  not  to  obstruct, 
directly  or  indirectly,  applications  for  railway  concessions  in  that 
region  supported  by  the  British  Government. 

The  two  contracting  parties,  having  no  wise  in  view  to  infringe 
in  any  way  the  sovereign  rights  of  China  on  existing  treaties,  will 
not  fail  to  communicate  to  the  Chinese  Government  the  present 
arrangement,  which,  by  averting  all  cause  of  comriications  between 
them,  is  of  a  nature  to  consolidate  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  to 
serve  primordial  interests  of  China  itself. 

(Signed)  Chaeleb  S.  Scott. 
AftrU  2Sth,  1899. 


(i.)    THE  RtraSO-CHINESE  CONVENTION 
("  The  Timu,"  Marek  2tk,  1901} 

I.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  being  desirous  to  manifest  his 
friendly  feelings,  agrees  to  restore  Manchuria  completely  to  China, 
without  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  recent  warure  in  that 
province.  The  Chinese  administration  shall  be  restored  in  all 
respects  to  the  ttcUus  quo  ante. 

II.  China  granted  to  the  railway  company,  as  stipulated  in 
Article  VI.  of  the  Eastern  China  Railway  Concession,  the  right 
of  guarding  the  line  with  troops ;  but  the  country  being  still  in 
disorder,  and  the  number  of  troops  being  insufficient,  it  nas  been 
found  necessary  to  station  a  body  of  troops  in  the  province,  which 
will  be  witlidrawn  as  soon  as  peace  and  order  are  restored,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  last  four  articles  of  the  present  convention 
are  carried  out. 
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III.  In  case  of  emeivency,  the  Ruasian  tro^H  stationed  in 
the  province  shall  render  all  possible  assistance  to  China  to  suppress 
any  disturbances. 

rV.  The  recent  attacks  against  Russia  having  been  conducted 
principally  by  regular  troops,  China  agrees  not  to  organise  any 
army  before  the  completion  of  the  railway  and  the  opening  thereof 
for  traffic.  When  China  subsequently  oi^anises  her  militate 
forces  the  number  of  troops  shall  be  fixed  in  consultation  wiUi 
Russia.  The  importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Manchuria 
is  prohibited. 

V.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  province  China  shall  immedi- 
ately dismiss  such  Governor-General  and  high  local  officials  as 
have  committed  improper  acts  in  connection  with  forrien  relations 
against  which  Russia  would  protest  China  can  organise  in&ntry 
and  cavalry  in  Manr^  .iria  for  police  purposes,  but  the  numb^ 
shall  be  fixed  in  cc.isultation  with  Russia.  Artillery  should  be 
excluded,  and  arms  given  to  no  subjects  of  any  other  Power 
employed  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  fiinctions. 

VI.  China,  as  previously  agreed,  shall  not  employ  the  subjects 
of  any  other  Power  for  training  her  naval  and  military  forces  in 
the  northern  provinces. 

Vn.  In  order  to  maintain  peace  and  order  the  local  authorities, 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  neutral  zone  provided  for  by  the 
fifth  article  of  the  convention  relating  to  the  lease  of  the  territory 
of  Liao-tuDg,  shall  establish  special  regulations  suitable  to  the 
circumstances,  and  shall  relinquish  the  administrative  autonomy 
of  Kin-chau,  which  is  reserved  to  China  by  Article  IV.  of  thie 
special  convention. 

VIII.  China  shall  not  grant,  without  the  consent  of  Russia, 
to  any  other  Power  or  their  subjects  advant^es  relative  to  mines, 
railways,  or  other  matters  in  the  Russo-Chinese  Frontier  pro* 
vinces — namely,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Kashgar,  Yaikand,  Khotan, 
and  Turkestan ;  neither  shall  she  construct  her  own  railways  in 
those  provinces  without  the  consent  of  Russia.  Leases  of  land 
outside  Newchwang  shall  not  be  granted  to  the  subjects  of  any 
other  Power. 

IX.  China  being  under  obligations  to  pay  the  war  e^ienses 
of  Russia  and  the  claims  of  vanous  other  Powers,  the  amount 
of  Russia's  indemnity,  and  the  terms  of  payment  and  the  security 
for  it,  shall  be  adjusted  conjointly  with  the  other  Powers. 

X.  Indemnities  shall  r>e  paid  and  compensation  granted  for 
the  destruction  of  railway  property  and  to  the  employ^  of  the 
company.  I.osses  accruing  from  delay  in  the  work  shall  b^ 
adjusted  between  China  and  the  railway  company. 

XI.  When   the  indemnities   for  the  various  damages  shall 
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have  been  agreed  upon  between  China  and  the  company,  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  amount  of  Buch  indemnities  should  be  met 
by  advantages  other  than  pecuniary  compensation — that  is,  either 
by  revision  of  the  existiiiK  agreement  relating  to  the  railway, 
or  by  the  grant  of  new  advantages. 

Xil.  China  shall,  as  previously  agreed,  grant  to  Russia  a 
concession  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  &om  the  main  or 
branch  line  of  the  Manchuna  Railway  towards  Pekin  and  to 
the  Great  Wall. 


(/i    TBEATY  OF  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE  ALUANCE 
BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  JAPAN 

(atgiud  at  Loiukn,  Jmuary  3WA,  1902) 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  gMiu  quo  and  genenil  peace  in  the 
extreme  East,  being  moreover  specially  interested  in  maintaining 
the  independence  and  territorial  mtegnty  of  the  Empire  of  China 
and  the  Empire  of  Korea,  and  in  securing  equal  opportunities  in 
those  countries  for  the  commerce  and  mdustry  of  all  nations, 
hereby  agree  as  follows : — 

Artick  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  having  mutually 
recognised  the  independence  of  China  and  of  Korea,  declare  them- 
selves to  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies  in 
either  country.  Having  in  view,  however,  their  special  interests,  of 
which  those  of  Great  Britain  relate  principally  to  China,  while 
Japan,  in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she  possesses  in  China,  is 
interested  in  a  peculiar  d^ree  politically,  as  well  as  commercially 
and  industrially,  in  Korea,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  rect^iae 
that  it  will  be  admissible  for  either  of  them  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  indispensable  in  order  to  safeguard  those  interests,  if 
threatened  either  by  the  a^'essive  action  of  any  other  power,  or 
by  disturbances  arising  in  China  or  Korea,  and  necessitating  the 
intervention  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  its  subjects. 

Jrticle  II.  If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  in  the  defence 
of  their  respective  interests  as  above  described,  should  become 
involved  in  war  with  another  Power,  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Party  will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  use  its  efforts 
to  [Hcvent  other  Powers  from  joining  in  hostilities  against  its 
ally. 
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Article  III.  If  in  the  above  event  any  otho:  Power  or  Powen 
should  join  in  hostilities  against  that  ally,  the  other  High  Con* 
tracting  Party  will  come  to  ita  assistance  and  will  conduct  the 
war  in  common,  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it. 

Article  IV.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  neither 
of  them  will,  without  consulting  the  other,  enter  into  separate 
ammgementa  with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interest^ 
above  described. 

At^le  r,.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  either  of  Great  Britain 
or  Japan,  the  above-mentioned  interests  are  in  jeopardy,  the  two 
Governments  will  communicate  with  each  other  nilly  and  frankly. 

Article  VI.  The  present  agreement  shall  come  into  effect 
immediately  after  the  date  of  its  signature,  and  remain  in  force  for 
live  years  from  that  date. 

In  case  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  have 
notified  twelve  months  before  vie  expiration  of  the  said  five  years 
the  intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall  remain  binding  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  sludl  have  denounced  it.  But  if, 
when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is  actually 
engaged  in  war,  the  alliance  snail,  ipio  facto,  continue,  until  peace 
is  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised  by  their 
r^>ective  Govunments,  have  signed  this  agreement,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  London  the  30th  January,  1903. 

(L.S.)  Lansdowme. 

r  Prineipal  Seertlary  qf  State  Jitr  Foreign 

(L.S.)  Hayashi. 

Envog  Extraordinarg  and  J/ittiittr  Plenipotentiary  iff  SU  Majetlj/  the 
Emperor  qf  Japan  at  the  Court  qfSt,  Jamew. 


(*)  THE  MANCHURIAN  CONVENTION 

('<  Tke  Time;"  WeOclg  Sditim,  AprU  18th,  1902) 

Article  I,  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  desirous  of  giving  a  new 
proof  of  his  love  of  peace  and  sentiments  of  frienoship  for  the 
Emperor  of  China,  notwithstanding  that  from  diflerent  points 
of  Manchuria  along  the  ihmtier  first  attacks  were  made  against 
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the  peaceful  Russian  population,  consents  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Chinese  authority  in  Manchuria,  which  remains  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  restores  to  China  the  right 
to  exercise  sovereign  and  administrative  powers  as  before  the 
occupation  hy  Kussiao  troops. 

Article  II.  On  resuming  possession  of  sovereign  and  adminis- 
trative powers  in  Manchuria  the  Chinese  Government  confirms, 
both  as  regards  the  periods  of  time  as  all  the  other  articles,  and 
undertakes  strictly  to  observe  the  stipulations  of.  the  contract 
with  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  of  August  STth,  1896  ;  and  in  con- 
formity with  Article  5  of  the  said  contract  guarantees  to  protect 
in  every  way  the  railway  and  stafT,  safeguarding  all  Hussiaa  subjects 
living  m  Manchuria,  together  with  the  enterprises  established  by 
them.  Russia,  in  view  of  this  obligation  assumed  by  China, 
consents  on  its  part,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  trouble  what- 
soever (n'u  aura  paa  de  trouble  quekonque)^  a^d  if  the  conduct 
of  other  Powers  should  not  interpose  any  obstacle  thereto,  to 
withdraw  gradually  all  Russian  troops  from  Manchuria  as  follows : 
(o)  Within  six  months  from  the  signing  of  the  Convention,  from 
tl^  south-western  portion  of  Mukden  province  as  far  as  the 
liao  River,  at  the  same  time  restoring  the  railway  to  China; 
(b)  during  the  six  months  following,  from  the  rematniog  portion 
<^  Mukt^n  province  aad  Kirin  province;  (c)  during  the  six 
months  follomng  Russia  will  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  re- 
maining province  of  Hei-Lung-Kiang. 

Article  III.  To  prevent  a  future  repetition  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  1900,  in  which  the  Chinese  troops  stationed  in  the 
provinces  conterminous  with  Russia  took  part,  the  two  Govern- 
ments undertake,  so  long  as  the  Russian  troops  are  not  withdrawn, 
to  instruct  their  respective  military  authorities  to  agree  together 
in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  determine  the  military  stations  of 
the  Chinese  troops  in  Manchuria.  China  agrees  not  to  increase 
the  number  beyond  that  arranged,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  exterminate  the  brigands  and  pacify  the  country.  After 
complete  evacuation  by  the  Russian  troops  China  will  have  the 
right  to  consider  whether  the  number  should  be  increased  or 
diminished,  and  will  duly  inform  Russia,  for  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  maintenance  of  an  excessive  number  of  Chioese  troops 
in  Manchuria  would  necessitate  an  augmentation  of  the  Russian 
troops  in  the  adjacent  districts,  causing  an  increase  of  military 
expenditure  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  two  countries.  For 
the  8er\'ice  of  police  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior 
outside  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Com-' 
pany  the  provincial   military  Governors   may   raise    a   CSunese 
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gendarmerie,  mounted  and  foot,  exclusively  consisting  of  Chinese 
stibjects. 

AHwU  IV.  Russia,  consents  to  restore  the  Sbsn-hai-Kwan- 
Newchwang-Sin-min-tiiu;  Railway,  which  since  the  end  of 
September  1900  has  Seen  occupied  and  guarded  by  Russian 
troops,  ^xjvided — 

(1)  China  will  undertake  the  sole  r^ponsibility  of  guarding 
the  railway,  and  not  invite  any  other  Power  to  undertake  or 
to  take  part  in  the  defence,  coostruction,  or  working  of  the 
railway,  nor  permit  any  foreign  Power  to  occupy  the  territory 
restored  by  Russia. 

(3)  The  above  railway  shall  be  completed  and  worked  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  between  Russia  and  England  of 
April  16th,  1S99,  and  according  to  the  railway  contract  with  a 
pnvate  company  of  September  28th,  1898,  China  strictly  ob- 
serving the  obligations  of  the  company  not  to  take  possession 
of  this  railway  nor  to  part  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

(3)  If  China  should  seek  to  extend  me  railways  in  South 
Manchuria,  or  to  construct  branch  lines,  or  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Liao,  or  to  transfer  the  Shan-hai-Kwan  railway-station 
from  its  present  site,  this  shall  be  done  after  a  previous  under- 
standing ijetween  the  two  Governments. 

(4)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expense  incurred  by  Russia 
in  the  restoration  and  working  of  the  railway  is  not  included 
in  the  indemnity  China  shall  reimburse  Russia,  the  amount  to 
be  arranged  between  the  two  Governments. 

The  stipulations  of  previous  treaties  are  not  modified  in  the 
present  convention,  but  remain  in  fiiU  force.  The  present  con- 
vention shall  have  legal  force  irom  the  day  of  signature,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  St  Petersburg  within 
three  montbs. 

The  convention  is  drawn  up  in  Russian,  Chinese,  and  French, 
the  French  text  being  authoritative.  It  is  signed  and  sealed  by 
M.  Lessar,  Prince  Ching,  and  Wang  Wen-shao. 
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APPENDIX  8 

(a)  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SPHERES  OF 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  REGION  OK 
THE  PAMIRS,  EMBODIED  IN  AN  BXCIHANGE  OF  NOTES 
BETWEEN  THE  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY  AND  M.   DE  STAAL 

{London,  Martk  Uth,  18M>) 
As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between 
our  two  Governments  in  regard  to  the  spheres  of  influence  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  countrv  to  the  east  of  I^e 
Victoria  (Zor  Koul),  the  following  paints  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  us : — 

1.  The  spheres  of  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Victoria  (Zor  Koul)  shall  be  divided  bv  a  hne 
which,  starting  from  a  point  on  that  lake  near  to  its  eastern 
extremity,  Bhall  follow  the  crests  of  the  mountain  range  running 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the 
Bendersky  and  Orta-Bel  Passes. 

From  thence  the  line  shall  run  along  the  same  range  while 
it  remains  to  the  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  said  lake.  On 
reaching  that  latitude  it  shall  descend  a  spur  of  the  range  towards 
Kizil  H^bat  on  the  Aksu  River,  if  that  locality  is  found  not  to 
be  north  of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  irom  thoice  it 
shall  be  prolonged  in  an  easterly  direction  so  as  to  meet  the 
Chinese  frontier. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  Eizil  Rabat  is  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Victoria,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall 
be  drawn  to  the  nearest  convenient  point  on  the  Aksu  River  south 
of  that  latitude,  and  from  thence  prolonged  as  aforesaid. 

S.  The  line  shall  be  marked  out,  and  its  precise  configuration 
shall  be  settled  by  a  Joint  Commission  of  a  purely  technical 
character,  with  a  militaiy  escort  not  exceeding  that  which  is 
strictly  necessary  for  its  proper  protection. 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  British  and  Ruastan 
Delc^tes,  with  the  necessary  technical  assistance. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  will  arrange  with  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  as  to  the  manner  in  which  His  Highness 
shall  be  represented  on  the  Commission. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  also  be  charged  to  report  any  facts 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  the  spot  bearing  on  the  situation 
of  the  Chinese  frontier,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  come  to  an  agreement  with   the  CSiinese  Govenunent 
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as  tx>  the  limits  of  Chinese  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  found  most  convenient. 

4.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  engage  to  abstain  from 
exercising  any  political  influence  or  control,  the  former  to  the 
north,  the  latter  to  the  south,  of  the  above  line  of  demarcation. 

5.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  engage  that  the 
territory  lying  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence  between 
the  Hindu-Kush  and  the  line  running  from  the  east  end  of  l^ke 
Victoria  to  the  Chinese  frontier  slwJi  form  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  that  it  shall  not  be  annexed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  that  no  military  posts  or  forts  shall  be 
established  in  it. 

The  execution  of  this  Agreement  is  contingent  upon  the 
evacuation  by  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  of  all  the  territories 
now  occupied  by  His  Highness  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Panjah, 
and  on  uie  evacuation  ity  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  of  the  portion 
of  Darwaz  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  in  regard  to  which 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  have  agreed  to  use  their  influence 
respectively  with  the  two  Amirs. 

(6)  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CHINA,  .MODI- 
FYING THE  CONVENTION  OF  MARCH  1st,  IBW,  RELATING 
IX)  BURMAH  AND  TIBET 

SigTted  at  Pbkiit,  Febrvar]/  itk,  lS87j  bg  Sin  CixtvDB  Macdonau)  and  the 
Chines  Plenimtbntiary,  Lz. 

In  considontion  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  consenting 
to  waive  its  objections  to  the  alienation  by  China,  by  the  Con- 
vention with  France  of  the  20th  June,  1895,  of  territory  forming 
a  portion  of  Kiang  Hung,  in  derogation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  China  of  the  1st  March, 
1894,  it  has  been  agreed  between  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  China  t^t  the  following  additions  and  alterations 
shall  be  made  in  the  last-named  Convention,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  original  Convention  : — 

(The  fiiBt  three  articles  define  the  modified  frontiers,  and  the 
most  important  of  the  other  articles  run  as  follows  : — ) 

Article  V.  It  is  agreed  that  China  will  not  cede  to  any 
other  nation  either  Mung  Lem  or  any  part  of  Kiang  Hung  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong,  or  any  part  of  Kiang  Hung  now  in 
'  her  possession  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  without  previously 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 

Artide  IX,     Add  as  follows  :-~In  addition  to  the  Maowym 
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and  Sen§i  routes  sanctioned  by  the  Convention  of  1894,  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China  agree  that  any  other 
routes,  the  opoiine  of  which  the  Boundary  Commissioners  may 
find  to  be  in  the  interests  of  trade,  shall  be  sanctioned  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  mentioned  above. 

Article  XII.  Add  as  follows : — The  Chinese  Government 
agrees  hereafter  to  consider  whether  the  conditions  of  trade  justify 
the  construction  of  railways  in  Yiinnan,  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
construction,  agrees  to  connect  them  with  the  Burmese  lines. 

Article  XIII.  Whereas  by  the  original  Convention  it  was 
agreed  that  China  might  appoint  a  Consul  in  Buimoh,  to  reside 
at  Rangoon ;  and  that  Great  Britain  might  appoint  a  Consul  to 
reside  at  Manwyne  ;  and  that  the  Consuls  of  the  two  Governments 
should  each  within  the  territories  of  the  other  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  as  the  Consuls  of  the  most-favoured 
nation,  and  further,  that  in  proportion  as  the  commerce  between 
Burmah  and  China  increasen,  additional  Consuls  might  be 
appointed  by  mutual  consent  to  reside  at  such  places  in  Burmah 
and  Yunnan  as  the  requirements  of  trade  might  seem  to  demand  i 

It  has  now  been  agreed  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
may  station  a  Consul  at  Momein  or  Shunning-fu,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  may  prefer,  instead  of  at  Msjiwyne,  as 
stipulated  in  the  original  Convention,  and  also  to  station  a  Consul 
at  Ssumao. 

British  subjects  and  persons  under  British  protection  may 
establish  themselves,  and  trade  at  these  places,  under  the  same 
conditions  as  at  the  Treaty  ports  in  China. 

The  Consuls  appointed  as  above  shall  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  K^^ards  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  Qiinese  officials 
as  the  British  Cousuls  at  the  Treaty  ports. 


fc)  THE  AMIR'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  RAWAL  PINI>I  DURBAR 

In  1885  the  Amir  and  Lord  Duflerin  met  at  Bawal  Findi, 
when  the  Viceroy  again  confirmed  all  the  assurances  previously 
given  to  the  Amir.  At  the  great  Durbar  held  on  April  8th  the 
Amir  Abdurrahman  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  In  retiun  for  this  kindness  and  favour,  I  am  ready  with  my 
arms  and  people  to  render  any  services  that  may  be  required  of  me 
or  of  the  Afghan  nation.  As  the  British  Government  has  declared 
that  it  will  assist  me  in  repelling  any  foreign  nation,  so  it  is  right 
and  proper  tliat  Afghanistan  ^ould  unite  in  the  finnest  manner 
and  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Britif^  Government."  ' 
'  Cf.  CUtol,  "Middle  E«tem  Question,"  p.  « 
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(d)  AGREEMENT  BETWEEaf  HIS  HIGHNESS  AHIR  ABDUR- 
RAHMAN KHAN,  G.C.S.I.,  AMIR  OF  AFGHANISTAN  AND 
1TSDEPENDKNCIE8,  ON  THE  ONB  PAKT,  AND  SIB  HENRY 
MORTIMER  DURAND,  K.C.I.E.,  C.8.I.,  >X)REIGN  SECRETARY 
TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA,  REPRESENTING  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA,  ON  THE  OTHER  PART 

Whereas  ceitun  questions  have  arisen  regardine  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  side  of  India,  and  whereas  boUi  his  Highness 
the  Amir  and  the  Government  of  India  are  desirous  of  settling 
these  questions  by  a  &iendly  understanding,  and  of  fixing  the 
limit  of  their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  bo  that  for  the  niture 
there  may  be  no  diiference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between  the 
allied  Governments,  it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  eaatem  and  southern  frontier  of  his  Hi^mess's 
dominions,  from  Wakhan  to  the  Persian  border,  shall  follow  the 
line  shown  in  the  map  attached  to  this  agreements 

(2)  The  Government  of  India  will  at  do  time  esereise  inter- 
ference in  the  territories  lying  beyond  this  line  on  the  side  of 
Af^ianistan,  and  his  Highness  the  Amir  will  at  no  time  exercise 
interference  in  the  territories  lying  beyond  this  line  on  the  side  of 
India. 

(S)  The  British  GrOTemment  thus  wrees  to  his  Highness  the 
Amir  retaining  Asmar  and  the  valley  above  it  as  far  as  Chanak. 
His  Highness  agrees,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will  at  no  time 
exercise  interference  in  Swat,  Bajaur,  or  Chiti-al,  including  the 
Amawai  or  Bashgal  valley.  The  British  Government  also  agrees 
to  leave  to  his  Highness  Uie  Birmal  tract  as  shown  in  the  detailed 
map  alreadv  given  to  his  Highness,  who  relinquishes  his  claim  to 
the  rest  oi  the  Waziri  country  and  Dawar.  His  Highness  also 
relinquishes  his  claim  to  Chageh. 

(4)  The  frontier  line  will  hereafter  be  laid  down  in  detail  and 
demarcated,  wherever  this  may  be  practicable  and  desirable,  by 
joint  British  and  A%han  Commissioners,  whose  object  will  be  to 
arrive  by  mutual  understanding  at  a  boundary  which  shall  adhere 
with  the  greatest  possible  exactness  to  the  line  shown  in  the  map 
attached  to  this  agreement,  having  due  regard  to  the  existing  local 
rights  of  villages  adjoining  the  frontier. 

(5)  With  reference  to  the  question  of  Chaman,  the  Amir  with- 
draws his  objection  to  the  new  British  Cantonment,  and  concedes 
to  the  British  Government  the  rights  purchased  by  him  in  the 
Sirkai  Tilerai  water.  At  this  part  of  the  frontier  tlie  line  will  be 
drawn  as  follows : — 

From  the  crest  of  the  Khwaja  Amran  range  near  the  Psha 
Kotal,  which  remains  in  British  territory,  the  line  will  run  in  sudi 
a  direction  as  to  leave  Mui^ha  Chaman  and  the  Sharobo  spring  to 
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Afjefaanistan,  and  to  psas  half-way  between  the  New  Chamaii  fort 
ana  the  Afghan  outpoet  known  loc&llv  as  T-iwhkar  Hand,  llie 
line  will  then  pass  half-way  between  tne  railway-station  and  tbe 
hill  known  as  the  Mian  Baldak,  and,  turning  southwards,  will 
tejoin  the  Khwaja  Amran  range,  leaving  the  Gwasha  post  in 
British  territory,  and  the  road  to  Shorawak  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Gwasha  in  Afghanistan.  Ulie  British  Government  will  not 
exercise  any  interference  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road. 

(6)  The  above  articles  of  agreement  are  regarded  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  his  Highness  the  Amir  of  A&hanistaa 
as  a  full  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  all  the  principal  oi^renoes 
of  opinion  which  have  arisen  between  them  in  regard  to  the 
frontier  ;  and  both  the  Government  of  India  and  his  Highness  the 
Amir  undertake  that  any  differences  of  detail,  such  as  those  which 
will  have  to  be  considered  hereafter  by  the  officers  appointed  to 
demarcate  the  boundary  line,  shall  be  settled  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
so  as  to  remove  for  the  future  as  &r  as  possible  all  causes  of  doubt 
and  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Governments. 

(7)  Being  fully  satisfied  of  his  Highnesses  goodwill  to  the 
British  Government,  and  wishing  to  see  Afghanistan  independent 
and  strong,  the  Government  of  India  will  raise  no  objection  to  the 
purchase  and  import  by  his  Highness  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
they  will  themselves  grant  him  some  help  in  this  respect  Further, 
in  order  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  fnendly  spirit  in  which  his 
Highness  the  Amir  has  entered  into  these  negotiations,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  undertake  to  increase  by  the  sum  of  six  lakhs  of 
rupees  a  year  the  subsidy  of  twdve  lakhs  now  granted  to  his 
Hi^ness. 

H.    M.    DlTKANO. 

AuiK  Abddbeahuam  Khan. 
Kabul,  ffrntember  J2th,  1893. 


(«)  CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  INTEGRITY  OF  PERSIA 

The  Mabquis  of  Sausbuey  to  Six  R.  Mouex. 

(Exirael.)  FoREiaN  Opficx,  February  2lJf,  1888. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  extnicts  from  the  Russian  press  which 

you  have  forwarded  to  this  office,  that  there  is  a  t^idency  to 

attach  importance  to  Sir  H.  DrummoDd  WollF^s  appointment  as 

Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Teheran,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  evidence 

of  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  obtain 

predominant  influence  in  Persia,  to  the  detriment  of  Russia. 

He  (Sir  H.  Wolf!)  will   be  authorised  to  gira  the  Shah  the 
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strongest  asBurancee  of  the  continued  desire  of  Her  Majesty^ 
Government  to  respect  and  promote  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Persia,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  he  could  be  enabled 
to  state  that  Her  Majesty^a  Government  had  ascertained,  by  an 
exchange  of  views  with  that  of  Russia,  that  the  agreement  arrived 
at  on  this  subject  in  1834  and  1838,  and  renewed  by  mutual 
asBuntnces  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  remains  in  full  force. 

The  reply  of  the  Rusaan  Government  is  recorded  in  the 
following  despatch: — 

The  Mabquis  of  Sausbuky  to  Six  R.  Mouer. 
(Exlrael.)  FoRsiaN  Ofpioe,  Monk  12fA,  1888. 

M.  de  Staat  called  here  this  afternoon  and  read  me  a  despatch 
ftvTO  M.  de  Giers.  His  Excellency  was  not  authorised  to  leave 
a  copy  of  it     The  despatch  was  wntten  in  very  friendly  terms. 

After  briefly  recapitulating  the  interview  which  he  had  with 
your  Excellency,  and  m  which  he  had  stated  that  he  would  convey 
through  M.  de  Staal  the  definite  conclusions  of  the  Russian 
Government  on  the  several  points  touched  on  in  the  despatch, 
M.  de  Giers  went  on  to  mention  and  discuss  those  points. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  our  desire  for  an  assurance  that 
the  engagement  between  the  two  Governments  to  respect  and 
promote  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  is  considered 
by  the  Russian  Government  as  remaining  in  fiili  force,  M.  de 
Giers  states  that,  although  in  their  opinion,  there  are  no  present 
grounds  for  apprehending  any  danger  to  Persia,  and  although 
they  have  received  no  communication  on  the  subject  firom  Teheran, 
yet  the  Russian  Government  have  no  abjection  to  placing  again 
on  record  that  their  views  on  this  point  are  in  no  way  altered. 
The  Persian  Government,  his  Excellency  adds,  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  had  tangible  proof  of  this ;  and  he  alludes  to  a 
military  demonstration  made  at  the  request  of  the  Shah  in  1880 
on  tiie  Caucasian  frontier,  when  a  portion  of  the  province  of 
Azerbaidjan  was  sui^ng  fi-om  the  incursions  of  bands  oi  Kurds. . . . 

I  have  expressed  to  M,  de  Staal,  and  I  request  your  Excellency 
to  ofier  M.  de  Giers,  my  best  thanks  for  this  ti^ank  and  courteous 
communication  of  the  views  of  the  Russian  Government.  It  has 
be«i  highly  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  learn 
that  tiioee  views  are  so  much  in  accordance  with  their  own ;  and 
they  owe  their  acknowledgments  to  M.  de  Giers  for  enabling 
Sir  H.  D.  WolfF  to  inaugurate  his  mission  by  an  assurance  to 
the  Shah  that  the  engagements  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
to  respect  and  promote  the  intc^ty  and  independence  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  have  again  been  renewed  and  confirmed. 
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if)    RUaSO-PERSIAN  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION 


Sa  Majesty  rEmpereur  de  toutes  les  Russiea  et  sa  Majeste 
le  Schah  de  Perse,  animes  du  m^e  d4sit  de  faciliter  le  developpe- 
ment  des  relations  commerciales  entre  les  deux  pays  voisins  et 
amis,  ont  juge  opportun  de  modifier  et  de  completer  les  dis- 
positions ^taluies  par  ]'Article  III.  de  Tacte  additionnel  cooclu 
entre  la  Russie  et  la  Perse  k  Tourkmentcliai  le  10/22  fevrier  1828 
et  ont  nomm4  k  cet  efiet  pour  leurs  pl^nipotentiairea,  savoir ;  sa 
Majesty  l^mpereur  de  toutes  lea  Russies,  son  Envoye  Extra- 
ordinaire et  Ministre  Pl^nipotentiaire  pres  la  cour  de  Perse 
Conseiller  priv^  Aieyropoulo  et  le  Conseiller  prive  Valentin 
Goloubew,  membre  du  Conseil  du  Ministre  des  Finances ;  et  sa 
Majeste  le  Schah  de  Perse,  son  Premier  Ministre,  L'Atabek-Azam 
MiTza.  All  Asghar  Khan  Amin-es-Sultan,  et  le  sieur  Joseph  Nails, 
Administrateur  General  des  Douanes,  lesquels  dQment  autoris^ 
k  cet  efiet  sont  convenus  de  ce  qui  suit : — 

ArticU  I.  Les  marcbandises  import^  en  Perse  ou  exportees 
de  ce  Royaume  par  les  sujeta  russes  et  pareillement  les  productions 
de  la  Perse  imports  en  Russie  soit  par  la  mer  Caspienne,  soit 

rla  irontiere  de  terre  entre  les  deux  Etats  par  les  sujets  persans, 
meme  que  les  marcbandises  russes  que  les  sujets  persans  ex- 
porteront  de  I'Empire  par  les  memes  voies,  seront  soumises  non 
plus  a  la  taxation  prevue  par  TArticle  III.  de  Tacte  additionnel 
du  10/22  fevrier  1828  mais  k  des  tarifs  detailles  (A  B  C)  qui  se 
trouvent  annexes  k  la  presente  Declaration. 

Article  II.  Les  marcbandises  exportees  de  Rusde  (voir 
Article  I.)  seront  soumises  au  payement  des  droits  de  douane 
conformement  au  tarif  A  une  fois  pour  toutes  a  leur  eotr^  en 
Perse  et  ne  seront  assujetties  ensuite  au  payement  d'aucun  autre 
droit  de  douane  ou  aautres  charges,  saul  celles  pr^vues  par 
rArticIe  V.  de  la  presente  Declaration. 

Les  produits  persans  exportes  en  Russie  (voir  Article  I.)  payeront 
les  droits  de  douane  k  leur  entree  en  Russie  conformtfment  au 
tarif  B  et  ne  seront  assujettis  a  aucun  droit  de  sortie  ou  autre 
charge  k  leur  e^wrtation  de  Perae,  sauf  les  exceptions  prevues 
dans  les  Articles  IIL  et  V.  de  la  presente  Declaration. 

Toutes  les  marcbandises  et  objets  d''exportation  persans  Don 
denommes  dans  le  tarif  B  seront  soumis  en  Russie  au  payement 
des  droits  d'entree  stipule  par  les  tarifs  applicables  aux  proven- 
ances des  nations  les  plus  lavcaisees,  sauf  les  tarifs  ^bhs  ou  k 
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etablir  pour  tes  produits  d'exportation  de  la  Chine  et  d'autres 
payti  asiatiquea  voisins. 

Les  reglements  4dict4a  ou  k  4dicter  pour  lea  produits  prohib^ 
i  rimportation  en  Hussie  et  auAsi  pour  les  droits  de  sortie  de  la 
Russie  seront  applicabies  au  tratic  perean  en  Russie. 

Article  III.  Le  droit  de  sortie  de  5^  existant  juBqu'4  prea^it 
en  Per^e  aur  les  marcbandises  et  produits  exports  est  totalement 
aboli,  k  Texception  des  droits  de  sortie  ^tabBs  par  le  tarif  C  sur 
les  produits  y  d^ommes. 

Xes  marchandises  russes  et  perHanes  pourront  aux  conditions 
du  present  arrangement  etre  librement  exportees  de  Tun  dans 
I'autre  des  deux  Etats  sous  la  reserve,  bien  entendu,  des  inter- 
dictions ou  prohibitions  d^ji  etablies  ou  k.  ^tablir  par  cbacune 
des  deux  Hautes  Parties  Contractantes,  soit  dans  un  int^et  de 
s^curite  ou  de  preservation  sociale,  soit  pour  empecher  eventuelle- 
ment  I'exportation  de  produits  du  sol  qu'il  serait  momentan^ment 
necessaire  de  r^rver  afin  d'assurer  Talimentation  publique. 

Article  IV.  Le  Gouvemement  persEui  prend  reneagement  de 
supprimer  toutes  les  taxes  de  ragnidari  percues  actueUement  pour 
Tentretien  des  routes  et  de  ne  pas  permettre  r^tablissement  d'autres 
taxes  de  routes  ou  de  barriere  aUleius  que  sur  les  voies  carross- 
ables  comportant  des  travaux  d'art  dont  la  concession  a  dijk  4te 
accords  ou  serait  accordee  par  finnans  spdciaux.  Les  taux  des 
taxes  k  percevoir  dans  ce  cas  par  les  concessionnaires  seraient 
6x.4e  par  le  Gouvemem^it  persan  qui  en  donnera  connaissance  ik 
la  Legation  Imperiale  de  Russie,  ces  taxes  ne  devant  pas  d^passer 
par  farmkh  celle  de  la  route  Recbt-T^^ran ;  la  perception  ne 
pourrait  commencer  qu'apr^  Tacb^einent  de  la  route  ou  du 
moins  de  ses  principaux  tron9ons  entre  des  locality  importantes 
et  ne  d^passerait  en  aucun  cas  pour  les  marchandises  russes  les 
taux  pr^ev^  des  marchandises  cTune  autre  provenance. 

Article  V.  Le  systeme  de  fennage  pour  la  perception  des 
droits  de  douane  en  Perse  devant  £tre  ^wli  k  jamais  sera  remplace 
^  toutes  les  frontieres  du  Royaume  par  Hnstdtution  de  bureaux 
de  douane  gouvemementale,  oi^anis^  et  administr^  de  mani^re 
a  assurer  aux  commercants  I'^^dit^  des  perceptions  et  im  boa 
traitement  de  leura  marchandises. 

Le  Gouvemement  peraan  prendra  toutes  les  mesures  n^cessaires 
pour  assurer  d'une  mani^  g^erale  la  s^cuiit^  des  marchandises 
durant  leur  s^jour  dans  les  bureaux  de  la  Douane  et  il  assume  la 
responsabilit^  directe  de  Hnt^grite  et  de  la  bonne  conservation 
des  marchandises  qui  seront  d^joe^  dans  les  magasins  dee  bureaux 
de  la  Douane.  En  consequence,  le  Gouvemement  persan  a'engage 
a  faire  construire,  aussitot  que  possible  et  en  tout  cas  pas  plus 
tard  que  cela  est  indique  ci-dessous  dans  la  clause  a  de  cet  article, 
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D^dantiDn,  lix^  Is  date  du  1/14  f^vrier  190S  pour  eon  entree  ai 
vigueur. 

En  foi  de   quoi   le   present  protocole  s  Ai   dreas^  en   deux 
exetnplairea  et  sign^  par  nous. 

irigTli)   AtaBEK-AzaH.  (•"g"^)    P-    WlASSOW, 

(L.S.) 


3lgn«i  at  Bekuit  oi 

Jrticie  XVIII.  En  caa  de  guerre  de  l\iiie  des  puissancxs 
contractantes  avec  une  autre  puissance,  tl  ne  sera  porte,  pour  cette 
seule  cause,  atteinte,  prejudice  ou  alt^tion  k  la  bonne  intelligence 
et  k  I'amiti^  stnc^  qui  daivent  exister  k  jamais  entre  les  l^tea 
parties  contract&ntea.  Pour  le  cas  ou  la  Perse  serait  impliquee 
dans  un  difF^rend  avec  une  autre  puissance,  le  Gouvemement 
imp^al  allemand  se  d^lsre  pi«t  &  employer,  sur  la  demande  du 
GoaTernement  de  S^M.L  le  Scnah,  ses  bona  offices  pour  contribuer  a 
aplanir  le  difl^rend. 


(»)  RU8S0-PERSIAN    TRADE    STATISTICS 

Table,  showing  gradual  increase  of  Kusso-Peman  trade 
during  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  averages  for  eadi  five 
years. 

RuNiAN  Ezvowra  n  Pxaiu.  Ruhun  Iiiroan  froh  Pebbu. 

Y«w.  Bovble*.                                                     Boablea. 

1890 10,900,000 10,800,000 

1891  .                                      .  10,000,000 9,800,000 

9,300,000 11,800,000 

11,900,000 13,900,000 

12,200,000 11,900,000 

Avenge :  188044              .  10,900,000 11,400,000 

'""' 14,200,000 19,000,000 

....  14,fi00,000 17,fi00,000 

16,000,000 18,000,000 

17,000,000 21,600,000 

17,900,000 21,700,000 

ge :  18SS-99      .        .  16,900,000 19,70(^000 

.  W,600,000  .        .                         .  «i,*fMjBf» 
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llie  averaee  value  of  the  Russian  paper  rouble  in  1890  was 
2«.  id.  It  fell  in  1891  to  9g.  Id.  and  in  189%  to  is.  It  rose  ^n 
in  1898  to  Sf.  Id.,  and  since  M.  de  Witte  t^ok  the  first  steps  to 
eetabliah  a  gold  currency  in  1894  it  has  varied  very  littla  In 
official  calculations  9.47  roubles  are  now  taken  regularly  as  equal 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  following  tables  of  Russian  trade  with  Persia  in  1900  have 
been  compiled  from  the  best  a%'ailable  sources.  No  later  statistics 
giving  details  of  imports  and  exports  have  yet  been  published. 


RuMiAN  Ezraan  to 

Pbiwa. 

RtmiAN  iHPoitn  FiuMi 

Persia. 

BouUea. 

Bonblea. 

Wheat     . 

4  89,000 

Gnun 

119,000 

Barley      . 

81,000 

Wheat      . 

63,000 

IVheaten  flour  . 

1,064,000 

Rice          ... 

1,480.000 

Salt,  refined     . 

fil,000 

ftesh  Fruits     . 

30,000 

Sugar       ..        . 

8,784,000 

Oranges  and  lemons . 

128,000 

Tea.        .        .        . 

477,000 

Black  plume     .        . 
Dried  fruits      . 

29,000 

Vodka      . 

30,000 

4,048,000 

S:x°  : 

10,000 

Nuts 

1,601,000 

19,000 

Cut  tobacco      . 

26,000 

SUk  yam . 

28,000 

Hydromel  (mead)     . 

40,000 

Cotton  ywn      . 

8,000 

Butter      .        .        . 

27,000 

Iron 

201,000 

Rckled  Ash  and  Caviare 

299,000 

Steel 

41,000 

Salt  fish    . 

666,000 

Crude  naphtha. 

56,000 

Domestic  cattle 

313,000 

KeroMne.        .        . 

485,000 

Hides,  leather,  and  skins 

1,382,000 

Nu>hth«  reddne 
Coloani     and     colonrini 

23,000 

Pimber     . 

347,000 

Feat  and  charcoal     . 

114,000 

matters 

31,000 

Colours     and     colouring 

Horsea 

62,000 

matters 

182,000 

China 

30,000 

Cotton,  raw 

4,892,000 

Pottery     . 

176,000 

Sak,  raw,  and  cocoons 

89,000 

GhuBwaro 

408,000 

Wool,  uncombed       . 

288,000 

Mirrore    . 

11,000 

Cottonyam      . 

32,000 

Tiiisel  wares     . 

39,000 

Cotton  febrics  . 

420,000 

Copper   „ 

1(0,000 

792,000 

IronSrarea        .        . 
Steel    „            .        . 
Wooden  wares. 

213,000 
8,000 
92,000 

Woollen  materials,  carpet 

a     903,000 

Paper       ..        . 

9fi,000 

Ropei  and  cables 

27,000 

Linen,  fine  and  coarse 

190,000 

Silk  material    . 

43,000 

Woollen  .        .        . 

20,000 

Qoth       . 

41,000 

Cotton  &bric8  . 

6,27fi,00O 

Stearine  candles 

107,000 

Matchea  . 

82,000 
20,649,000 

R.. 

Re. 

20,413,000 

In  the  original  sources  all  above  figures  are  given  in  thousands 
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of  roubles,  so  that  the  adding  up  of  the  items  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  "  totals ""  which  are  given  in  fiilL 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principal  export  from  Russia  to 
Persia  is  sugar,  which  has  increased  enormously  of  late  years, 
owing  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  return  of  the  excise  duty  (bounty) 
on  exported  sugar. 

Next  come  cotton  fabrics,  upon  which  the  duty  paid  on  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods — namely,  on  the 
imported  cotton  and  dyes  for  prints — is  also  returned  to  the  ex- 
porters at  rates  from  4i,G5  roubles  to  6.40  roubles  per  pood  of  361b. 
Russia  herself  grows  only  about  a  third  of  the  cotton  she  requires. 

Down  to  1880  the  overturn  of  Russo-Persian  trade,  that  is  to 
say,  the  exports  and  imports  taken  together,  for  many  years  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  five  to  six  million  roubles  per  annum, 
whereas  it  now  reaches  about  forty  million  roubles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  besides  the  part  which  English 
technical  skill,  employed  so  largely  in  the  management  of  nearly 
all  Russian  cotton  mills,  has  played  in  the  development  of  the 
export  of  Russian  cotton  goods  to  Persia,  the  largest  English 
woollen  and  cloth  mill  in  Russia,  owned  entirely  by  Englishmen, 
has  now  joined  with  a  number  of  large  Russian  firms  in  establish- 
ing a  wholesale  depot  for  the  sale  of  their  manufactures  at  Teheran. 

Three  of  the  Russian  transport  companies  of  St.  Petersburg 
have  arranged  to  co-operate  in  estabUshing  agencies  at  the  Persian 
ports  and  in  the  towns  of  the  interior — at  New  Ardebin,  Urmi, 
Moi^,  Teheran,  Resht,  Astara,  Djulfa,  and  Tabriz. 

The  chief  Russo-Persian  trade  rout^  are : 

Tratu-Ctxucana :  Shahtakhta-Djulfa-Tabriz. 
Caspian :  Astara- Ardebil-Tabriz. 
„         Enzeli-Resht-Teheian. 
TVans-Ctupian :  Askabad-Dushak-Meshed-Subsivar, 

Last  year  (1902)  the  new  Russian  road  to  Teheran  from  Resht 
on  the  Caapian  was  used  to  the  extent  of  3,948,000  poods  of 
eroorts  to  Persia  and  8,641,000  poods  of  import  from  Persia 
(69,677  tons  and  42,618  tons  respectively).  The  value  of  tliese 
goods  is  unfortunately  not  given. ' 

>  Chirol,  "  MMdle  Bastera  Question,"  p.  US. 
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APPENDIX  4 


Conditions  which  the  English  Joint  Stock  Company,  und«9r 
the  name  of  "  Hie  South  Russian  Oil  Company,  limited,"  is 
permitted  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  Russia : 

1.  The  English  Joint  Stock  Company,  under  the  name  ai 
**The  South  Russian  Oil  Company,  LimitH^"  be^ns  its  operations 
in  Russia  by  working  the  lot  of  oil-bearing  land  acquired  by  the 
said  company  from  N.  W.  Schmelling,  situated  in  the  Kizlar 
district  of  the  Terek  Territory,  and  occupying  an  area  of  30 
dessiatins,  1261  square  sagenes  (84  acres). 

2.  The  Company  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
force  in  Russia  and  bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  Company's 
operations,  and  it  is  likewise  subject  to  the  regulations  laid  down 
in  the  Iaw  of  the  Imperial  Tax  on  Industry  and  Trade  {Gazette 
(jf  Lawtt  1898,  No.  76,  Article  964),  as  well  as  any  laws  and 
regulations  that  may  hereafter  be  pa^ed. 

3.  The  acquisition  by  the  Company  of  any  real  estate  in 
Russia,  either  by  purchase  or  hire,  is  to  be  miide  in  accordance 
with  the  gena«l  laws  in  force  in  the  empire,  and  with  the 
Imperial  decree  of  March  14th,  1887,  in  pulicular.  Moreover, 
real  estate  may  be  acquired  solely  for  the  requirements  of  the 
undertaking,  after  the  local  authorities  of  the  province  (or 
territory)  have  certified  that  the  acquisition  of  such  property  is 
really  necessary. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Company,  on  any  terms  whatever,  of 
oil-bearing  land  in  the  Caucasus,  over  and  above  that  acquired 


rtie  Company  under  Article  1,  as  well  as  any  prospecting  or 
ining  of  lots  for  working  oil  in  the  above-mentioned  territory, 
is  permitted  only  on  condition  of  observing  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  note  1,  Article  647,  and  note  2,  Article  544,  volume  vii. 
of  the  Mining  Code,  edition  of  1895. 

4.  The  real  estate  and  movable  property  of  the  Company 
within  the  limits  of  the  [Russian]  empire,  as  well  as  all  sums  due 
to  the  Company,  are  to  be  used  priniarily  to  meet  the  claims 
rising  out  of  the  operations  of  the  Company  in  Russia. 
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5.  A  special  reqwnsible  agency  is  to  be  established  in  Russia, 
for  tike  management  of  the  Company's  business.  This  agency  is 
to  be  fully  empowered  (o)  to  carry  on  all  the  general  operations 
of  the  Company,  including  the  right  and  duty  of  being  defendant 
in  any  law  suit  that  may  arise  in  Russia  in  connection  with  the 
Company ;  and  (6)  in  particular,  to  decide  immediately  and  in- 
dep^identjy,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  all  cases  when  claims 
against  the  Company  are  brought  either  oy  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment  or  by  private  persons,  whether  the  latter  be  unconnected 
with  the  Company,  or  in  its  service,  operatives  included.  The 
Company  is  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the  address  of  this  agency 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  State 
Domains,  the  civil  governor  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  provincial 
(or  temtonal)  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  real  estate  of 
the  Company  is  situated ;  moreover,  the  Company  must  advertise 
the  addrass,  for  general  information,  in  the  '*  official  magazines," 
the  Gazette  of  Finance,  Induttry,  and  Commerce^  in  the  official 
gazettes  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  in  the  local  provincial 
gazette,  with  the  observance  of  existing  regulations  in  reference 
to  such  advertisements. 

All  the  book-keeping  of  the  Company  in  connection  with  its 
operations  in  Russia  is  to  be  centred  in  the  above-mentioned 
agency. 

6.  In  the  appointment  of  managers  of  oil-fields  and  managers 
of  the  Company  s  affairs,  the  Company  is  obhged  to  follow  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  Article  647  (note  1)  and  si^plonent  to 
Article  544  (note  2)  of  volume  vii,  of  the  Mining  Cfodes  edition 
of  1895. 

7.  Under  Articles  102-4,  107  and  110  of  the  Imperial  Tax 
on  Industry  Law  {Gazette  of  Laxea,  1898,  No.  76,  Article  964),  the 
responsible  agents  of  the  Company  are  obliged  (a)  within  two 
months  after  the  confirmation  oi  the  Annual  Report  by  the 
general  meeting,  to  file  two  copies  at  the  Ministry  of  Fmance 
(Department  cu  Mfmufactures  and  Trade),  and  four  copies  at 
the  local  office  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  province  where  the  agency 
has  its  offices — of  the  fiill  reports  ana  balance-sheets,  botii  of 
the  Company's  operations  in  eeneral  and  of  its  operations  in 
Russia  in  particular,  and  likewise  a  copy  of  the  protocol  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  reports;  (6)  to  publish  in  the  Gazette  qf 
Fmance  the  dosing  balance-sheet  ana  summary  of  the  annual 
return  of  the  Company,  showing  in  the  summary  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  Russia  the  amount  of  foundation  capital  for  such 
operations,  the  reserve,  etc,  the  profit  and  loss  account  for  the 
last  financial  year,  and  the  amount  of  net  profit  on  the  aforesaid 
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operations ;  (c)  to  give  the  local  office  of  the  Exchequer  or  its 
manager  any  supplementary  information  that  may  be  required 
and  any  explanations  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  auditing  of 
the  returns,  being  responsible  for  non-observance  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  (7)  article  under  Articles  104  and  164  or  the 
Imperial  Industrial  Tax  Law ;  and  {d)  in  the  cases  mentioned  in 
Article  110  of  the  aforesaid  law,  to  submit  to  the  demands  of 
the  local  Exchequer  office  in  regard  to  the  examination  and 
verification,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  net  profit,  of 
books  and  documents,  as  well  as  the  premises  of  the  Company. 

S.  The  time  and  place  of  the  general  meetings  are  to  be 
announced  in  the  pubbcations  mentioned  in  Article  5  at  least  a 
month  before  the  aat«  of  the  meeting,  and  such  announcements 
are  to  contain  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  bank  in  Russia  where  the  tJjares 
of  the  Company  must  be  presented  in  order  to  obtain  the  right 
of  taking  {»rt  in  the  general  meeting. 

9.  Any  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  Company  and 
Government  institutions  or  private  persons,  in  r^am  to  the 
operations  of  the  Company  m  the  empire,  are  to  be  settled 
according  to  the  laws  in  force  in  Russia  by  a  Russian  court 
of  law. 

10.  Ilie  operations  of  the  Company  in  Russia  are  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  objects  mentioned  in  Article  1  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  for  the  amalgamation  or  union  with  other  similar 
companies   or   undertakings,   as   well    as   for    any    alteration    or 

'  supplementing  of  the  statutes  (in  particular,  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  capital  and  the  issue  of  debentures),  the  Company  is 
first  obliged  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Domains  in  Russia ;  in  case  of  liquidation 
the  Company  must  inform  the  same  ministries. 

11.  In  regard  to  the  cessation  of  its  operations  in  Russia, 
the  Company  is  obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  Government 
r^ulations  now  in  force  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted.' 

I  Cf.  Beveridgfl,  "  Adv&nce  of  Rnsaia,"  pp.  483-6, 
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Norway,  and  to  resist  any  pretension  which  may  be  put  forward 
by  RuBsia  with  a  view  to  establish  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
rights  aforesaid. 

ArlicU  II.  In  case  Russia  should  make  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  any  proposal  or  demand  having  for 
its  object  to  obtain  either  tbe  cession  or  the  exchange  of  any  part 
whatsoever  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Crowns  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  or  the  power  of  occupying  certain  points  of  the  said 
territories,  or  the  cession  of  rights  of  fishery,  of  pasturage,  or 
of  any  other  right  upon  the  said  territories  and  upon  the  coasts 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  engages  forthwith  to  communicate  such  proposal  or 
demand  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French ;  and  their  said  Majesties,  on  their  part,  engage 
to  furnish  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
sufficient  naval  and  miutaiy  forces  to  co-operate  with  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  His  said  Majeshr,  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  pretensions  or  aggressions  of  Russia.  The  description, 
number,  and  destination  of  such  forces  shall,  if  occasion  sliould 
arise,  be  determined  by  common  agreement  between  the  three 
Powers. 


APPENDIX  7 

BUDGET  FOR  1904 

The  Report  upon  the  Budget  for  1904  was  presented  by  the 
Assistant  Minbter  of  Finance,  M.  de  Pleske,  the  Minister,  being 
absent  through  ill-health.  Both  receipts  and  expenditure  show 
a  considerable  increase  upon  the  previous  year,  in  the  case  of  the 
receipts  of  83,000,000  roubles,  ana  in  that  of  ordinary  expenditure 
of  86,000,000  roubles.  The  estimated  increase  in  the  receipts 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  increases  expected  in  the  returns  from  the 
State  railways  (84,700,000  roublesX  and  the  spirit  monopoly 
(25,600,000  roubles).  An  increase  of  over  12,000,000  roubles  u 
also  expected  from  the  customs  duties. 

The  Report  gives  a  favourable  account  of  financial  and 
economic  conditions  during  1903,  due  chiefly  to  a  second  good 
harvest — as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 
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(SMMS)   OF   CbREAU 

tmual  ftnraga. 

MaiiOMOf 

PopnktioiL             K 

18g&'1002       . 

674-77       . 

120-29      . 

1902   . 

672-88      . 

123-76      . 

1903  . 

642-W      . 

126-49      . 

Tbe  course  of  foreign  trade  was  still  more  favourabl 
it  bad  beeD  in  1902,  and  showed  a  great  advance  upon 
years.     Tbis  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

iMFORra   AND    ExPOBIfl   BT   THE   RuMUN    FrONTIHH. 


1892-1896  (av.)  . 
1897-1901  „ 

1902 

1903 


Some  improvement  is  also  mentioned  in  the  trades  which 
suffered  from  depression  during  the  past  four  years,  partic  i 
in  the  coal  and  metal  trades.  Moreover,  the  stock  of  g( ! 
the  country  was  considerably  augmented  during  1908.  Al 
end  of  1908  tbe  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Russia  and  the  Tre 
amounted  to  9^,500,000  roubles,  and  that  in  ctrculatio 
737,300,000  roubles,  whilst  at  the  end  of  1908  the  stocks  of 
in  the  Bank  and  tbe  Treasuir  amounted  to  1,058,500,000 
the  gold  in  circulation  to  787,000,000. 

On  the  other  band  it  must  be  noticed  that  tbe  estir 
expenditure  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  estimated  revi 
so  that  over  195,000,000  roubles  have  to  be  taken  fron 
inexhaustible  "free  bEtlance"  of  the  Treasury  for  1904,  as  < 
pued  with  over  178,000,000  roubles  in  1908. 

Tbe  points  upon  which  special  attention  is  directed  ir: 
Report  are  tbe  measures  taken  for  the  extension  and  impi 
ment  of  the  roads  in  Russia,  at  tbe  express  desire  of  the  ^1 
the  freeing  of  tbe  peasants  from  the  corporate  responsibibt 
tbe  village  community  for  taxes,  as  announced  in  the  1 
Manifesto;  and  the  new  law  for  regulating  employers'  liat 
and  compensation  for  accidents. 
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Ordinabv.  1904. 

Rouble*. 

1.  Direct  t»«es 135,138,477 

2.  Indirect  t&xes 421,147,100 

3.  Duties  (stamp,  transfer,  pusport,  etc.)     ....  103,581,232 

4.  Sute  monopolies  (including  sale  of  afrits)       .        .        .  £89,861,300 
ff.     State  domains  and  capital  (including  nilwaya) .        .        .  £60,063,84] 

6.  Sale  of  domains 635,573 

7.  Redemption  of  laud          ...                 ...  86,104,300 

8.  Indemnification  of  Treasury  expenditure  .        .  76,231,206 

9.  Various 6,481,464 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

EXTRAOBDINARY. 

Ferpetoal  deposita  in  the  Bank  of  Russia 

From  the  free  balance  of  the  Treasury   .... 


2,750,000 
196,792,662 


Totkl  Extraordinary  Revenue 
Total  Revenue 
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EXPENDmntE 

Okdinabt.  1004. 

Boablo. 

1.  State  debt S8&,289,183 

2.  Higher  inatitatdoiu  of  State 3,«29,111 

3.  Holy  Synod 29,331,890 

4.  Ministiy  of  Imperial  Hooae 16,127,920 

6.          „       „  Foreign  Alurs 6,417,790 

6.           „       „  Wmt 360,788,092 

7-           „       „  Navy 113,622,426 

8.  „       „  Finance 372,122,648 

9.  „       „  Agriculture  and  State  Domains    .        .  49,829,102 

10.  „       „  Interior 114,727,078 

11.  „       „  Pabliclnstmction 43,677,4£1 

12.  „       „  WaysofCominoiuCBtioD      ....  473,274,611 

13.  Department  of  Mercantile  Marine  and  Porto  .  16,647,466 

14.  Ministry  of  Justice 51,082,938 

16,     States  Control 8,893,809 

16.  Management  of  State  Stods 2,116,736 

17.  ProvincHiB  for  poenble  increase  in  prices  of  stores,  etc.     .  3,000,000 

18.  Unforeseen  expenditure  in  course  of  year                .  12,000,000 

Total  Ordinary  Expenditure        .  1,966,468,261 

EzTBAOmDIHARV. 

Cotutmction  of  Siberian  IWlway 17,160,866 

Enterprises  in  connection  with  Siberian  Railway    .        .        .  4,412,114 

Construction  of  other  nulways 126,636,726 

Loans  to  private  Companies  for  making  railways     .  62,960,000 
Compensation  to  iudividnals  or  institntions  for  abolition  of 

spirit  distilling  licences 2,000,000 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenditure  212,178,804 

Total  Expenditure         .  2,178,637,066 
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Abticlm. 

ISW). 

un. 

UM. 

usa. 

UM 

UML 

1*90. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Arma,  uDiniiiution,  etc 

17.117 

15.063 

96,132 

6.461 

27,692 

11,617 

10,181 

Bi^»nd»ck^«npty. 

ao,7ie 

9.11G 

6,331 

6,962 

6.046 

9.642 

9,305 

22,0«l 

34,366 

22.947 

35.822 

60,700 

22,670 

31,827 

26,668 

26.642 

29,126 

2i.2n 

33,053 

CwTi»gefi  uid  wrngfCMU  (moludinB 

r»ilw»r  rolling-dtook  ft  cto1««)  : 

uid  p»ta  thereof. 
Cyolw.  »od  imrti  thereof '      . 

21,691 

13,187 

1.394 

4,190 

8.282 

7.163 

13,976 

_ 

_ 

26,016 

60,631 

93.846 

117,558 

84,168 

Cement  .        ..... 

15,746 

9,142 

8,213 

9,697 

11,170 

3,347 

7,649 

Co«I,  proifcote  of  woept  dye.)     . 

313,663 

303,637 

282,819 

339,662 

282,646 

216,831 

229,217 

33,621 

31.W7 

42.633 

48,996 

45,289 

63.679 

68,006 

Cottoi-  Y»m       .... 

347,390 

141.505 

82,296 

70,268 

126,807 

118,678 

115.294 

462,607 

403,012 

268,025 

312,664 

269,298 

217,578 

244,852 

Earthen  Mtd  chin»  wue        .        . 

13,276 

13,374 

16.113 

16,366 

24,968 

24,293 

37,050 

FUx  ft  hemp,  drowd  ft  undraaed 

11.264 

6,316 

3.647 

8.619 

30,117 

20,673 

13,186 

40 

4.601 

218 

7,263 

7,081 

4,883 

4J77 

6,668 

7,140 

6,163 

OnMe,  tallow,  >nd  uiimal  fat     . 

2,717 

8,681 

11,786 

30,691 

31,180 

16,161 

30,936 

Hudwmre  «id  cutlery  .        .        . 

49,302 

46,130 

36,661 

46,624 

64,879 

42,207 

57,096 

103.829 

94,679 

88,999 

104,183 

135,120 

126,703 

1M,72T 

4,612 

6,196 

8,868 

7,746 

10,272 

8,290 

10,676 

11,977 

9,717 

8,483 

7,262 

9,782 

10,147 

1^635 

IiMther,  and  mwifactune  thereof 

12,868 

10.793 

12,940 

31,949 

24.890 

37,073 

32,086 

ssiiio 

36.067 

30,270 

29,963 

26,963 

28,812 

27,163 

Sewing  machine*    .        . 

6B.233 

37,768 

63,671 

106.916 

114,177 

141.418 

136,625 

Steam  enginea 

167.061 

1M,103 

387,217 

642,766 

621,308 

296.604 

356,641 

All  other  sorts 

964,578 

988,626 

876.894 

1,083,390 

1,370,213 

1,643.372 

1,440,687 

Manure 

Iron  and  steel :  TinpUtai      . 

90.287 

69,937 

86.918 

92,337 

87,643 

67.707 

61,594 

331,677 

456,304 

364,293 

375,607 

283,615 

338,900 

236,567 

Other  iron  ™d  eteel 

613.775 

639,164 

664,626 

730,482 

787,668 

817,419 

980,913 

AlKSermetJe     '.               '■ 

102,077 

109,986 

169,780 

157,665 

101,693 

167.913 

166,058 

275,887 

232,667 

287,r3 

309.026 

264,968 

343,671 

320,446 

Oil  and  floor  doth. 

7.292 

4,805 

4,306 

6.628 

7,169 

10,696 

11,064 

Oil. 

3,760 

3,300 

3,610 

2.148 

3.476 

6.613 

10,066 

Paiaten'  ocJotm  and  matcnali    . 

61,278 

39,974 

38,913 

46,879 

42.382 

49,924 

47,784 

Paper  of  aU  «ort«  .        .        .        . 

6.306 

4.556 

4,876 

6.265 

6,127 

7.712 

8,105 

Htntionery,  other  than  paper 

12,309 

11.116 

11,630 

11,380 

17,323 

16,557 

30.008 

Stones  ft  ulatcH :  GrindHtonea,  etc. 

9,306 

8,223 

9,258 

11,819 

11,638 

11.642 

15,194 

TeleCTaphio  wiwa  and  appwvtua . 
Flooki,  noila,  wute,  ft  oomhed 

5,011 

15,916 

29,033 

13.849 

7,380 

7,278 

10.996 

6,039 

6,406 

4,128 

7,340 

8,169 

6,229 

8.W0 

118.101 

88.840 

60,728 

136,283 

170,176 

366.391 

280,393 

Yam.  alpaca,  mohair  4  other  iwrtB 

147,783 

116,613 

114,694 

166,946 

322,469 

221,700 

262.731 

37,291 

43,728 

41,662 

63,763 

61,679 

69,629 

96,784 

46,768 

67,673 

42,409 

68.396 

66,446 

68,107 

83,062 

Other  artiolM'       .        .        .        . 

196,443 

18:^694 

178,076 

200,963 

213,006 

314,624 

:^m 

Parcel  Poet 

- 

- 

— 

— 

6 

18 

S3 

Total  m-nTotnree  (except  ship.) 

4,649,038 
6.761.601 

(,346,613 

4,316,889 

5,294,768 

S.632,396 

;,S07,01A 

1,013,406 

Total  ^porti  of  British  pro 
(eioapt  ihipa). 

S,*07,403 

^3S7,081 

8,373^40 

£.884.674 

7,004.684 

7.185,185 

8hip.S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M  cifiglnkl  tnd*  ntam  p*kr  to  It 
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or  Partly  Manufitctured,  m  the  United  Kingdoh  (exduding  Articles  of  Food 
Abthxes  of  BamsH  Fkoduction  to  the  undennentioDcd  Fokeion  Countky 


of  Trade  tf  the  UuUtd 
RUSSIA 


INT. 

UH. 

UM. 

laoa 

IML 

1901 

Amioub. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

fi 

£ 

60,343 

13,087 

16,308 

9,668 

13,701 

14,368 

11,137 

11,834 

13.636 

16,767 

8^314 

7,636 

|W"d  -<*«.  ""pty- 

M.80T 

66.112 

81,399 

40,618 

36,188 

16,974 

Bnok&' 

49.0S0 

44.184 

48,392 

44,684 

3S2«3 

38J167 

CuTUgM   uid    -nmsDa   (iDolndinB 

12,264 

38,729 

42,418 

46,944 

8,197 

488 

lUilwk;  oamues  of  aUaortB,  kud 
ptrta  thereof. 

67,630 

68,232 

37,937 

23,966 

14,790 

16.619 

Cyol«,  and  p*rt«  tt««rf.' 

8,240 

10,741 

6,608 

i:776 

i;768 

303 

CenNOt. 

.m.m 

206,864 

187,696 

202,865 

190,212 

166.913 

arsK'Si.sjs'ssr'" 

78.864 

86,153 

86,234 

98,318 

83,670 

71^738 

i^m 

128.426 

101,711 

94,941 

119,738 

104,063 

Cottoa:  Yun. 

368^0 

238,783 

341,814 

204,330 

212.566 

214,947 

64,379 

63,993 

67,413 

621168 

A968 

38^448 

Eutheo  and  dun*  wwe. 

23,B44 
1,109 

\^S 

68,494 
8,967 

'k^ 

6141 

6^004 

8,366 
9^ 

^wtric  lk[titii>«>M>i*tn>. 

Ffatx  vtA  Emp,  draaad  *  DDdreaad. 

6.vn 

?623 

9364 

im 

7^649 

6>6 

21,643 

74,881 

64,834 

66,916 

94,360 

46,640 

Oieue,  taDow.  aod  kniiul  fat 

02,644 

82,304 

76,617 

60,199 

68,132 

61,127 

166,646 

166,990 

198,517 

190,003 

175,903 

163,870 

10,613 

13.66C 

13,761 

13,916 

16.073 

28,118 

11^874 

18,411 

32,170 

31,007 

13,477 

17,084 

J«e  nuHmlMton- :  Piece  Roodiu 

40,977 

36,063 

2».oe6 

49,3M 
29,367 

40,764 
36,279 

40:326 

33,337 

31,431 

Maohiner;  and  miUwcrk : 

197,686 

238,101 

330,831 

386,603 

478,746 

660,847 

248,913 

367,644 

448,789 

379,830 

368,303 

283,776 

Steam  englMB. 

1,319.919 

8,267,918 

a,806,O47 

2,007,034 

1,084,947 

979,636 

All  other  S(»ti. 

66^M 

88,971 

107,731 

90,830 

97,040 

112^34 

Ma&ura. 

341,838 

306,066 

343,499 

431,207 

397.868 

432,378 

IioD  and  iteel :  TinpUtaB. 

1,179,047 

1,230,046 

1,326.470 

764,367 

678,108 

700,623 

Other  iron  and  sleel. 

138,893 

130,866 

226,461 

171.299 

337,066 

138,481 

AlP^wmetala. 

383,441 

320,336 

329,872 

367,461 

383,823 

343,746 

17,616 

24,080 

21,767 

23,168 

23,088 

19,907 

Oil  and  floor  oloth. 

8,998 

11836 

13,060 

14,044 

30,817 

30  883 

Oila. 

43,937 

S9;S42 

46,160 

44,387 

47,991 

38^613 

8,691 

11,203 

11,840 

u;^ 

111337 

^686 

Faper  of  aU  »Tt«. 

18.746 

22,366 

27,302 

21,688 

30,128 

18,797 

Stonee  ancf  alata :  OrindUo^  eto. 

14,346 

16,381 

17,006 

19,131 

a^836 

30,086 

9,826 

8^393 

13,761 

^486 

8,(^ 

11,646 

Wooli 

Flooke,  noils,  wMte,  and  oombed. 

4,301 

12,444 

20,668 

38.763 

3i;390 

10,414 

366,238 

406,292 

343,841 

473.641 

489,264 

609,396 

260,173 

280,383 

319,362 

308,806 

36<049 

271,686 

Woollen  and  iroiated  yam. 

121,862 

116,616 

164,896 

183,484 

200,768 

190,716 

Yam,  alpaca,  mohair  and  otbai  eorU 

83,127 

104,061 

112,684 

U6,329 

118,381 

100,138 

306,440 

348,931 

332,393 

219,769 

238,176 

338,883 

Other  artiolea.> 

623 

4,076 

36,877 

37.028 

42,886 

43,647 

Pared  Poat. 

8,311,889 

7,680,836 

3,796,836 

7,366,494 

6.378.307 

6,208,786 

7,613,160 

9,227,068 

11,116,483 

10.68^226 

S,436,8&4 

8,136,634 

Total  eiporta  of    Britidi    prodixw 

(exoept  ahipe). 

- 

- 

604,860 

316,074 

346,440 

408,868 

8hip^» 

'  ITnte  tbii  htedlag  ■ 
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(B) 

Value  of  the  Ihfokts  into  tb«  Untted  Kincdou  of  Abticiss 
Drink  and  Tobacco),  and  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imposts  of  all 
of  the  Yeam  1890  to  190«. 

[B^raded  fivm  the  "  Annuai  Statement 
FROM 


AvncuB. 

UM 

isn. 

ISBl 

IBM. 

UM. 

UM 

ISM. 

tOTMOf. 

Cordage  and  twine      . 

< 
Not 
stated 
67,298 

£ 

Not 
stated 
66,146 

£ 
4,211 

43,343 

1,613 

33,786 

£ 
10.296 

60,638 

£ 
16,639 

64,918 

£ 
14,860 

68,367 

Dtvga  of  all  aorta 

6,781 

20,723 

11,010 

9,374 

6,523 

4,317 

11.227 

FUx,  drewed  or  mi- 
uudniaed. 

FlMtOW        ,           .           . 

1,668,769 
1U,09S 

1,362,468 
137,306 

1,410,476 
162,039 

1,429,467 
133,682 

1,690,786 
169,381 

1,966,916 
188,329 

1.592.081 
229.112 

Hemp,  dressed  or  on- 

drsBsed. 
Hemp  tow  . 

2fi2.TlS 
28,892 

186,103 
28,427 

174,790 
42,111 

200,266 
21,616 

213,799 
31,317 

277.806 
38,620 

226,837 
16,322 

Leather       .       .       . 

8S,4R9 

28,982 

38,303 

21,404 

31,147 

29,899 

31,030 

Lioan  yarn  . 

Not 
stated 
23,090 

87S 
8,634 

Not 
stated 
24,348 

Not 
stated 
14,484 

Not 
stated 
16,162 

Not 
stated 
20,011 

Not 
stated 
21,9M 

Oil-seed  oak«      .       . 

183,717 

291,826 

320,603 

865,843 

423.189 

403,436 

306,616 

Oila      .        .        . 

10,796 

12,661 

11,«8S 

6,817 

8.291 

7,749 

11,887 

Pinters'   colonn  and 

pigmenta. 
Pfiper,  nnprinted 

1,060 

3,007 

vu 

1,339 

6,879 

6,160 

10,266 

„    wood  pnip  board 

20,977 

43,177 

92,970 

86,080 

93,276 

78,116 

73,710 

„     of  all  other  sorts 

QuicksUver  . 

WoikI,  niannfaotnres  of : 
liooBO    frames    and 
jolaers'  work. 

Other  artiolea ' 

Not 

stated 

2,468 

Not 
stated 
123,191 

1,000 
3,619 

Not 
staled 
367,873 

6,T80 
8.039 

Not 

stated 
396,197 

9,289 

179 
164,613 

9,173 

36 
166.886 

11,608 
7,189 

170 
134.688 

9,963 
6,260 

9,806 
139,420 

2,778,239 

2,663,654 

2,770,627 

2,482,692 

2,930,327 

8,212,693 

2,801 ,6»7 

Total  Imports 

23.760,868 

24,110,261 

16,12!*,677 

18,674,666 

23,698,718 

21,786,919 

22,677,413 

■  Dnder  tbia  be«d  a  oertals  omonnt  of  ntiaiaiimated  good* 
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IMPORTS 

Manufactured,  or  Partly  Manu&ctured  (excluding  Articles  of  Food  and 
Articles;   from    the  under-mentioned   Pobbion  Countsy,  during   each 

Hf  Trade  qf  th«  United  Sii^itoni."] 
RUSSIA 


un. 

UM. 

UM. 

IMO. 

IML 

ItM. 

A»o™. 

£ 
287 

£ 
493 

£ 
66B 

£ 
421 

£ 
3,0*6 

of. 
Cordage  and  twine. 

60,239 

71,334 

82,118 

70.00* 

69,662 

66.726 

G,684 

6.695 

6.874 

14,142 

7,746 

6,661 

DmgB  of  all  soTt«. 

1,749,768 

1,724,147 

1,679,138 

1,869,636 

1,603,676 

1.414,681 

248,714 

211,823 

263.413 

189,033 

848,068 

240,427 

„  tow. 

146,022 
32,420 

149,043 
62,626 

148,010 
80,441 

200,431 

34,83* 

273.117 
49,261 

257,872 
49,663 

Hemp,   dressed  or  m.- 

drsMed. 
Hemp  tow. 

30,346 

25.696 

28,463 

32.722 

19.902 

18599 

Leather. 

Not 

82 

- 

18.023 

3,766 

2,274 

Linen  yam. 

80,938 

21,286 

22,619 

20.661 

9,127 

17,720 

418,667 

602,968 

689.276 

423,742 

833,676 

342.760 

CMl-»eed  cake. 

14,097 

U,6«l 

17,168 

26,898 

19,927 

24.303 

Oils. 

26,69C 
f 

10,060 
47,406 

3.630 
70,19» 

IG 
83,116 

134 
104,316 

31 

119.812 

PainterE'  colours  and  pjg- 

menta. 
VvpuT,  unprinteii. 

72,675-^ 

20,3*7 

41,892 

84.013 

80,634 

94,884 

„      wood  pulp  board. 

I 

2,741 

3,066 

8.886 

2,666 

1,600 

„      of  all  other  aorta. 

10,G94 

6,120 

- 

- 

- 

2.8B0 

Quicksilver. 

4,128 

14,367 

19,220 

4,749 

1,777 

4,113 

HoQN  frames  and  joiners' 
woil. 
Woollen  man  ufact  ores. 

24,3H6 

39,988 

83.388 

60,316 

36,293 

21,349 

167,799 

136,936 

147,409 

166.040 

196,686 

Other  articles.' 

3,046,216 

3.154,679 

3.265,170 

2,771.986 

8,160.056 

3,084,804 

22,284,366 

19,480,614 

18.711,168 

21,988,952 

21.!i03,671 

26,673.968 

Total  Imports. 

other  than  maonfaoturea,  la  aDBVoIdabljr  inolnded. 
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(C)     TABLE  I 

CotnmiEB  from  which  the  Pkincipal  Asticleb  of  Food  and  Deink  (other 

than  Alcoholic  Beverages)  were  Ikfortkd  in  the  Year  1902. 


[Vain 

m  in  Thotnnda  of 

£.] 

.^ 

oSa. 

BnUdi 

^ 

Pri»di..l0<«i«.cfS.Fpl7. 

t»%)<i*.-United  States  (14,496) : 

Canada  (8.194):  India  (2.938); 

Bdi^  (2.147) ;  A^entine  Itc- 

Wlie«tMid  flour     . 

27.468 

8,663 

36,006 

_pubUc(l,464). 

linir.— United    Statu    (7,217); 

Canada  (870) ;  AoBtria-Hnngaij 
kuda  (2,664) ;  BoiunanU(l,277); 

autoy   .... 

7.m 

26 

7,133 

Asiatic  Turkey  {1,170> 

0»tB       .         .         .         . 

4,866 

18S 

6,041 

BuiU  (2.S68) ;  Germany  (796)  ; 

IWm    .... 

11,607 

106 

Xl,718 

pnblia  (3.661). 

Bice,  ric«  mnl,  and  dour 

US 

1.842 

1.987 

India,  nuunly  Burmah  (1,282). 

f  Jftfl*.-Dnited   Stotea   (19,636)  : 

Heat  (including  anlmaU 
tor  food) 

3B,3S2 

8,737 

4T,0SS 

Argentine     Bepcblic    (4,636); 
Denmark  (4,236) ;  New  Zealand 
(3,916) ;  Canada  (1,721). 

Airimait/or  Food.— Vaited  States 

1      (6,607);  Canada  (1.781). 
Wted   States  (1,099');    Canada 

BMi       . 

2.T90 

1.316 

4,106 

(1,074) ;  Norway  (676). 

Butter  . 

17,993 

a,S34 

20,627 

Denmark  (S.802);  France  (2.233)  ; 
XauU  (2,196) ;  Canada  (1.347). 

Oheefe  . 

1,9T» 

4,438 

S,412 

Canada  (4,302);    United    SUtts 
(962) ;  Holland  (668). 

BSE>      ■ 

6.0B9 

210 

6309 

BuuU  (1,610);  Denmark  (1,366) ; 
Germany  (1,261). 

Fruit     . 

11,646 

1,30B 

12,861 

Spain  (3,907) ;  Untd.  BtateB  ( 1,374) ; 
Greece  (1,222) ;  Canada  (606). 

Vegetable 

3,299 

776 

4,075 

France  (1,141);  Channel  Islands 
(764) ;  HolUnd  (401). 

8ng.r    . 

18,792 

940 

14,732 

BritishWeBt  India  Islands  (496 ). 

Tea 

BIO 

7,977 

8.T87 

India    (4,8U3) ;    Ceylon    (3,134); 

China  (467). 

(Ham  Owno.-Bridsli  Wert  In.lift 

Islanda  (586);  Portngal  (S67) ; 

Coooa  and  chocolate      . 

1.841 

760 

2.691 

.       Ekiuador  (216). 

I    (841). 
Switrarland(761');Norway(19e). 

Condensed  milk     . 

1.804 

3 

1.807 

Total  of  above  articlei 

161.9G9 

S&,19G 

191,164 

Peroent 

79-6 

EO-6 

100-0 

■  Vdn*  at  ocodnued  milk  tiporMd  ttaa  BwUwbBd  to  Um  7nK*d  Kingdom  Id  V  jmi  It 
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(C)    TABLE  II 

CommuEa  from  which  Pkincifal  Raw  Matjuuaxs  were  Imported 
in  the  Year  19018. 


[V»I 

le  in  Thonsuda  of 

^] 

AMOm. 

(SSSC 

IWal. 

^^C^^^,^ 

Bawootton    . 

40,566 

684 

41.149 

United  State*  (29,284);  Kfcypt 
(9,938);  Braiil  (1,088);  India 
(567). 

Amtralia  (9,739);    New  Zealand 

Ban     wool    (sheep    or 

8,B86 

18,670 

20.236 

Iftfflbfl,  BjpacA  Bud  tb6 
LlMU.  tribe)      . 

^si'^^:^r^r'" 

Jai«.-K«da  (240). 

Flu  and  bemp      . 

3,407 

867 

4,2M 

.ffMH>. -Philippine  and  Ladrone 
Iilanda  (2,064)  ;   New  Zealand 
(474) ;  Italy  (877) ;  Xuda  (308). 

Jnte       .         .         .         . 

46 

6,266 

6,301 

India  (6,264). 

Baula  (6,U9);  Canada  (4,888)  ; 

Wood  aod  timber  .       . 

ISMH 

8,327 

26,186 

Bweden  (4,683) ;  United  States 

(3,789)  ;  Norway  (1,822). 
fOiU.        BiitlBti      West      Africa 

(1.263) ;  United  State*  (904) ; 
Oa  SM^f.-Briti.!.  Eart  Indiea 

OilB,  oil  seeds,  note,  etc. 

9,385 

6,611 

14,896 

(2,717);    Bgypt   (2,419);    Ar- 
gentina BepnbUo  (1,866). 
iVtrt».~Britiih  Weit  Africa  (292); 

British  But  Indiea  (iuclnding 

I     Caylon)  (214). 

i'etroIei.M. -United      StaUs 

Petroleum  and  parafBa  . 

6,097 

100 

6,197 

(3,542);  Butla  (1,406). 
P«r.l^».— United  Statea  (903). 

CaoDtchoDO    . 

4,908 

272 

6,180 

Breill  (3,621). 

Iron  ora          ,         .         . 

4,886 

93 

4,979 

Spain  (4,006), 

Copper  ore,  retrnlna,  and 

2,68* 

788 

3,472 

Spain (1,146) ;  ChUe (641)  ^United 

StatM    (428);    Cape    of   Good 
Hope  (339)  ;  Pern  (290). 

Tin        ...        . 

938 

8,884 

4,802 

Btraita  Settlomente  (3,297) ;  Chile 
(676)  ;  Anatialla  (386). 

DjeiiK     and      tuning 

2,651 

1,256 

8,806 

Germaay    and    Holland  (1,134); 

BritlBb  Eait  Indies  (964). 

8,126 

3,889 
1.948 

260 

3,886 
3.89U 

2,441 

Norway  (1.039)  ;  Sweden  (946). 

United  SUte.  (8.366). 

Oennany,   Holland,  and  Belgium 

Bawhidea      .        .        . 

498 

(808);     Italy     (299);    Fianoe 

(266);      Arreatine      BepnbUo 

(160);  Bengal  (103). 

Total  of  above  utlolee 

106,848 

48,886 

149,183 

Peroent. 

Tl-6 

2S'4 

100-0 

D,B,i..ab,Google 


(D)  Statemektt  showing  the  Average  In'cidf.ncb  {ad  vahrem)  of  the 
Ihpoht  Duty  levied  in  RUSSIA  on  the  under-mentioned  repre- 
sentative Classes  of  Goods  of  British  Manufacture  Expoktes  iroin 
the  United  Kingdom. 


BM*  of  Do(t1*tM  la  IKimU  on  till 

"fir 

Bate  of 

AlttOlB. 

KlnadomtomU 
Onintilstii 

1U3. 

"^i^SftfiSfSSSS"" 

"arssk" 

BvtanlMit. 

1«^ 

CotUm  matiiiractarea : 

.Si 

llooe  goods,  unblBBched 

bloMhed  .       . 

2-Oli.peTyd. 
2-46^      „ 

J    74  kt^  par  ftiat 

41M.i«id.{ 

807 
169 

priDMd 
ayod,  Bto.  . 

r-'St""--} 

.«  .  { 

246 
191 

Cotton  thre«d  tor  wiwlng  . 

26-SSJ.  per  ib. 

IS  rbla.  per  pood 

I0-5EA  per  lb. 

39 

CoUoo  yam ; 

Grey 

10-*M.       „ 

l?rbli  16  kl^  per 

7-SM.      „ 

70 

BleMbed  or  djed  . 

I1-2M.       „ 

S'SfiA      „ 

76 

WoollBD  and  worHt«d  muiafac- 

pood. 

tarea: 

Bitrnd  pleoe  gooia : 

H«.?y,  rU  wool       .        . 

Bi-li7d.  per  yd. 

49-76<l.  per  yd. 

96 

„       ml*ed 

22-66A       ,, 

49-7M.       „ 

220 

Ught,  »U  wool       .       . 

36-22*       „ 

2T-6M.       „ 

76 

,,      mixed  .       .       . 

Worsted  oMiDgt : 

16-23A       „ 

1  rbl.  57i  kop.  par 
font. 

2766*1.       ,. 

182 

Alt  wool 

47-2TA       „ 

49-T6A       „ 

10& 

Mtaed.        .       .       . 

27ftA 

49-7&i.       ,. 

181 

Wonted  8tnfl«,  all  wool. 

11-67A       „ 

16-S9A       „ 

143 

„     mixed     . 

9-72A       „ 

J 

13-82*       „ 

142 

Worsted  jAm    .... 

16  OTA  per  lb. 

13  rblB.  m  kop.  per 

lrbl,801top.perftint 

9-86*  per  lb. 

60 

Linen      piece     goods,     plain, 
bleached  or  anlleached. 

Machinery: 
T.-3rtile 

fi7i.  per  yd. 

17-6»<i.  per  yd. 

310 

£49  per  ton 

2rbls.  lOkop,  perpood 

£13-74  per  ton 

28 

I.ooomotiTe   .... 

£45        „ 

2    „   70   „       „ 

£17-67      „ 

39 

^■■wiDg 

£135        „ 

Z   „    10   „        ., 

£13-74      „ 

10 

tnres  thereof : 

PlBiron     .       .       .       . 

M-T5«.      „ 

45  kop.  per  pood. 

6B-9f. 

91 

Bails 

£G'44     „ 

76    „ 

£4-91       „ 

90 

Qalvanified     comgated 
sheet*. 

£12-48      ,. 

J«,hl..^op.p„J 

£15-22       ,.      J 

122 

Tinplates    .... 

£13.89      „ 

{ 

110 

St««l  bars  .... 

eii-57    „ 

75  kop.  per  pood 

£4-91       „ 

12 

Bhipi 

Apparel : 

Woollen  clothing  .        .        , 

£12      „ 

Free 

NU 

ft'STt.  per  lb. 

2rbls.321kop.perfnnt 

G-44i.  per  lb. 

82 

*8-09..perdoi. 

1    „    96^    „        ,, 

8i-16i.perdi.pr9. 

171 

Chemloala : 

pre. 

Sulphate  of  coMW 
8oda,canstto. 

19'.<)(.  per  cwt. 

Irbl.  20  kop.  per  pood 

7-861.  per  cwt. 

41 

9-7/.        ., 

l::Sl.i    :: 

9-76».       „ 

101 

eu:     ,. 

7-iMJ*.       „ 

123 

AUoirlii(to(uhD(Uw*tionuticli*lUnUU«ilDI»rtu«lD  tlia  tarMI  nport  (nd*  ot  th*  UnitAd  KlusdoB 
it>Fnantbattk*M«n«>n>*o'<'BtTlii  BwU  o&  kU  muntMMnd  irtlolai  ntiortail  fmm  Uia  Tiilud  ElagOa 
waBH  twaboat  Itl  pa  onk 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION 

The  Blue-book,  "Turkey,  No.  2,  1904"  [Cd.  1879],  contains 
"  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Af&ira  of  South-Gastem 
Europe,"  including  on  important  despatch  addressed  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  Sir  Nicolas  O  Conor  on  December  24th,  190S : — 

The  Mabquis  of  Lansdowne  to  Sie  N.  O'Comor. 

FoRKiaN  OFncK,  December  2ith,  1903. 

SiE, — I  have  received  your  Excellency's  despatch  of  the  15th 
instant,  reporting  the  presoit  state  of  tne  discussions  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  propmed  reforms  in  Macedonia. 

I  need  not  say  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  learned 
with  great  regret  and  disappointment  that  so  little  effective 
progress  has  hitherto  been  mode  in  a  matter  in  which  prompt 
and  speedy  action  is  of  such  importance  to  all  concerned. 

The  decision  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments to  demand  these  additional  measures  of  reform  was  com- 
municated to  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  6th  October 
last.  The  actual  scheme  was  communicated  to  the  Porte  on 
the  23rd  of  that  month,  and  to  the  other  Powers  on  the  following 
day.  Since  then  two  months  have  elapsed,  and,  although  a 
somewhat  qualified  acceptance  of  the  scheme  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Porte,  it  cannot  be  said  that  even  the  initial  steps 
towards  putting  it  into  practical  eflect  have  been  accomplished. 

The  two  civil  functionaries  who  are  to  assist  the  Inspector- 
General  have,  indeed,  at  last  been  selected  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Russian  Governments,  but  it  appears  that  their 
appointment  is  still  deferred  while  the  two  Ambassadora  are 
discussing  with  the  Porte  the  exact  title  which  these  officials 
shall  bear. 

In  regard  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  gendarmerie,  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  have  throughout  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  most  efrective  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  situation, 
nothing  whatever  has  yet  been   done — and  althou^    the    two 
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Powers  have   agreed   that   the  Italian  Governmeiit  shall  be  re- 

Juested  to  select  a  Genei^  for  the  supreme  command,  and  the 
talian  Government  have  announced  their  readiness  to  do  so  aa 
soon  as  the  request  is  made,  the  Turkish  Government  seem  still 
to  he  making  difficulties  as  to  taking  even  a  first  step  in  the 
matter. 

On  the  13th  November  last  I  stated  to  you  that  His 
Majesty^a  Government  were  anxious  to  send  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  British  officers  who,  under  paragraph  2  of 
the  Murzsteg  programme,  would  take  part  in  the  work  of  re- 
organisation. 

On  the  SStb  of  the  same  month  I  su^ested,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  PoweiB,  that  the  Ambassadors  should  form  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  procedure. 

On  the  4tfa  mstant,  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Russian 
Governments  communicated  their  views  as  to  the  method  of 
procedure  which  would  be  most  convenient.  They  recommended 
that  in  the  first  instance  they  should  insist  on  the  appointment 
by  the  Forte  of  a  foreign  General,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  each  of  the  Powers  should  appoint 
a  staff  officer  to  assist  him.  They  deprecated,  however,  the 
appointment  of  these  officers  or  their  despatch  to  Constantinople 
until  the  Greneral  in  command  had  been  appointed. 

Since  that  date  His  Majesty^s  Government  have  been  ccm- 
stantly  inquiring  aa  to  the  progress  made  in  the  matter  of  this 
important  appointment,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  but  without 
eliciting  any  satisfactory  reply. 

His  Majesty^s  Government  cannot  but  regard  this  dilatoiy 
procedure  with  great  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 
The  few  months  of  winter  during  which  the  climate  prevents 
any  serious  outbreak  of  insurrection  are  rapidly  passing.  The 
insui^nt  committees  have  made  no  secret  of  their  determination 
to  recommence  operations  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits  a  resumption  of  them.  It  wiD  be  impossible  to  avert 
serious  and  far-reaching  calamities  unless  the  interval  still  left 
is  used  with  energy  for  such  an  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  may  reUeve  the  bulk  of  the  population  irom  the  worst, 
at  all  events,  of  the  evils  under  which  they  now  suffer,  and  dis- 
incline them  from  joining  in  or  sympathising  with  the  operations 
of  the  insurgent  bands.  If  the  appointments  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  this  despatch  are  not  made  at  once  and  effective  action 
commenced  on  the  spot,  ihere  is  little  or  no  hope  that  any  serious 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction. 

I  request  that  you  will  once  more  urge  these  consideratioiiB 
very  earnestly  on  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  and 
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impress  upon  them  the  unfortunate  results  which  must  ensue  from 
further  delay. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  Snd,  1904,  Lord 
Lansoowne  said: — 

*'The  noble  earl  expressed  some  disappointment  that  more 
pnvress  had  not  been  made  in  bringiug  about  an  improvement 
in  me  position  of  the  long-suffering  anci  misgoverned  population 
in  Macedonia.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  based 
upon  a  desire  to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  Macedonia, 
and  upon  an  equally  sincere  desire  to  bring  alwut  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  population.  I  connect  these  two  objects 
very  closely,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  conflagration 
were  to  break  out  iu  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  greatest  sulFerers 
and  most  immediate  stiiferers  would  be  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  those  vilayets  in  which  the  most  recent  disturbances  have 
occurred.  We  have,  at  any  rate,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  could  not  do  better  ttuui  support  the  two  Powers — Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia— in  the  schemes  of  reform  which  they  have 
put  forward.  But,  as  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  on  the 
table,  I  believe  to-day,  will  show  your  lordships,  jee  have  spared  no 
effotit  *n  order  to  give  aU  these  gchemes  a  character  of  as  much 
completeness  as  postthle,  atid  we  have  made  it  perfecthf  plain  to  all 
concerned  that  if  these  schemes  shoidd  Jail  to  produce  the  desired 
result  roe  reserve  to  ourselves  entire  liberty  to  take  into  consideration 
and  to  propose  aUemaUve  and  more  Jar-reaching  measures.'" 
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THE  TIBETAN  QUESTION 

The  Blue-book  "  East  India  (Tibet) "  [CA  1920],  1904,  contains 
papers  covering  the  whole  period  between  the  negotiations  in  1889 
and  the  present  political  mission.  The  most  recent  of  these 
include  the  following  important  passages. 

On  November  17th,  1903,  Lord  Lansdowne  addressed  the 
following  despatch  to  His  Majesty^  Charg^  d'Affiiires  at  St. 
Peteraburg : — 

"  The  Russian  Ambassador  paid  me  a  visit  to-day,  and  at  once 
spoke  in  earnest  terms  of  the  eflect  which  had  been  created  in 
Russia  by  the  announcement  that  Major  Youn^usband's  force 
was  about  to  advance  into  Tibet.  He  was  instructed  to  remind 
me  of  the  statement  which  he  had  made  to  me  on  the  8th  of  April 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Russian  Government  r^arded 
the  Tibetan  question.  They  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
invasion  of  Tioetan  territory  by  a  British  force  was  calculated 
to  involve  a  grave  disturbance  of  the  Central  Asian  situation,  and 
it  was  most  unfortmiate  that,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
Russian  Government  were,  as  I  was  aware,  disposed  to  enter 
into  an  amicable  discussion  of  our  relations  at  the  various  points 
where  British  and  Russian  interests  were  in  contact,  an  event 
of  this  kind,  so  calculated  to  create  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
should  have  occurred.  Count  Benckendorff  wished  me,  however, 
to  understand  that  the  despatch  which  he  had  received  had  crossed, 
and  was,  therefore,  not  an  answer  to  the  tel^ram  in  which  he 
had  communicated  the  statement  which  I  had  made  to  him  on 
the  7th  instant  as  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Tibet,  and  the 
steps  which  His  Majesty's  Government  had  determined  to  take.  I 
expressed  my  great  surprise  at  the  excitement  which  the  announce- 
ment seems  to  have  created.  I  had,  I  SEud,  already  pointed  out 
to  His  Excellency  that  Tibet  was,  on  the  one  hand,  in  close 
geographical  connection  with  India,  and,  on  the  other,  far  remote 
iTom  any  of  Russia's  Asiatic  possessions.  Our  interest  in  Tibetan 
al&irs  was  therefore  wholly  dilferent  from  any  which  Russia  could 
have  in  them.  I  reminded  Count  BenckendonT  that  I  had  already 
explained  to  him  that  we  had  received  the  ^^reatest  provocation 
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at  the  hands  of  the  Tibetans,  who  had  not  only-  &iled  to  fulfil 
their  treaty  obligations,  but  had  virtually  refused  to  n^otiate 
with  us.  They  had  even  gone  the  length  of  returning  the  letters 
which  we  had  addressed  to  the  authorities  at  Lhasa,  and  more 
lately  they  had  seized  and,  as  we  believed,  barbarously  put  to 
deatn  two  British  subjects,  and  had  also  carried  oW  the  transport 
animals  which  had  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 
We  had  always  been  reluctant  to  entangle  ourselves  in  quarrels 
with  the  Tibetans,  but  our  forbearance  had,  I  was  a&aid,  led  them 
to  beUeve  that  we  could  be  ill-treated  with  impunity.  I  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Russian  Government  would  not  have  shown 
as  much  patience  as  we  had,  and  that  they  would  have  been  at 
Lhasa  by  this  time.  I  felt  bound  to  add  that  it  seemed  to  me 
beyond  measure  strange  that  these  protests  should  be  made  by 
the  Grovemment  of  a  Power  which  had,  all  over  the  world,  never 
hesitated  to  encroach  upon  its  neighbours  when  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  require  it.  If  the  Russian  Government  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  us  for  taking  stepe  in  order  to  obtain  reparation 
from  the  Tibetans  by  advancing  into  Tibetan  territory,  what 
kind  of  language  should  we  not  be  entitled  to  use  in  regard  to 
Russian  encrow^ments  in  Manchuria,  TWkestan,  and  Persia. 
Count  BenckendoHF  asked  me  whether  I  had  any  objection  to 
his  saying  that  we  had  approved  of  the  advance  into  Tibetan 
territory  with  reluctance,  and  only  because  circumstances  had 
made  it  inevitable,  and  that  our  sole  object  was  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  affronts  which  we  had  received  from  tiie 
Tibetans.  I  said  that  I  had  no  objection  to  his  making  such 
a  statement.^ 

In  ^ite  of  the  diplomatic  assurances  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment [Cf.  p.  627,  footnote],  the  Viceroy  received  on  December  9th 
and  on  December  39th  respectively  the  two  following  reports  from 
Colonel  Yoim^usband: — 

"  Information  that  the  Tibetans  are  relying  on  Russian  support, 
and  that  Russian  arms  have  entered  Tibet,  has  now  been  received 
from  several  independent  sources.  It  may  be  assumed  as  certain 
that  Doijieff,  who  two  or  three  years  ago  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  Czar  from  the  Dalai  Lama,  is  at  present  at  Lhasa ;  that  a 
promise  of  Russian  support  has  been  given  by  him  to  the 
Tibetans ;  and  that  the  Tibetans  believed  that  this  promised 
support  will  be  given  to  them." 

*'  In  the  course  of  informal  conversation  to-day,  Colonel  Chao 
stated  that  Dorjieff  is  at  present  in  Lhasa.  He  also  said  that 
the  arrogance  of  the  Tibetans  was  due  to  their  reliance  on  the 
support  of  the  Russians,  since  many  discussions  have  been  held 
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in  Russia  between  DorjidT  aad  Russian  officials,  with  the  result 
that  of  late  the  Tibetans  have  been  taunting  the  Chinese  openly 
and  saying  that  they  have  now  a  stronger  and  greater  Power  than 
China  upon  which  to  rely  for  assistance," 

On  December  6th  the  Viceroy  td^p«phed  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  :— 

**The  Tibetan  General  at  Yatung  is  reported  by  Colonel 
Younghusband  to  have  saked  to  be  given  a  pledge  tnat  If  tihe 
Tibetans  make  no  attack  upon  us,  no  attack  will  be  made  by 
us  on  them.  To  this  Colonel  Younghusband  has  replied  that  we 
are  conducting  the  Mission,  under  adequate  protection,  to  a  place 
better  fitted  for  ne^tiations,  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  Tibet, 
and  that,  unless  we  are  ourselves  attacked,  we  shall  not  attack 
the  Tibetans." 

And  the  correspondence  closes  with  a  tel^ram,  dated  January 
80th,  1904,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy,  stating  that  :— 

**  Every  safeguard  should  be  employed  to  ensure  security  of 
Mission,  but  Colonel  Vounghuaband  should  be  definitely  instructed 
to  observe  the  spirit  of  his  statement  to  the  Tibetan  General, 
r^mrted  in  your  telegram  of  the  6th  December.  No  hostile  action 
must  be  taken  by  him  unless  he  is  attacked  or  finds  that  there 
is  actual  danger  of  his  communications  with  base  being  cut  olf 
by  Tibetans."  ^  „  j5„^^-  jwruaty  aa,  1904.) 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  3nd,  1904,  Lord 
Lansdowne  said : — 

"Then  the  noble  earl  asked  me  a  series  of  questions  with 
regard  to  the  mission  to  Tibet  and  expressed  a  nope  that  an 
explanation  would  be  given  of  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
mission  originated.  We  are  laying  papers  on  the  table,  and  the 
noble  earl  will  learn  from  them  that  this  affair  had  its  origin, 
not  as  seems  sometimes  to  be  supposed  in  a  British  invasion  of 
Tibet,  bat  in  a  Tibetan  invasion  qf  ummitected  Ttative  states.  That 
event  took  place  some  years  ago.  We  treated  the  Tibetans  with 
the  utmost  leniency,  we  did  not  deprive  them  of  any  territoiy, 
we  did  not  ask  them  for  any  indemnity.  All  we  aid  ask  for 
was  that  they  should  enter  into  a  netgnbourly  agreement  with 
us,  under  which  the  frontier  was  to  be  clearly  demarcated  and 
facilities  were  to  be  given  to  persons  engaged  in  trade  to  cross 
the  frontier.  7%it  agreement,  to  entered  mto,  has  been  constant^ 
broJten ;  the  boundary  pillars  have  been  removed,  peac^fvl  traders 
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have  been  interfered  with,  our  agents  have  been  turned  back, 
our  letters  have  been  sent  back  vsumened,  and  BritUh  sul^ects  have 
been  arrested  and  carried  away.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
tolerate  conduct  of  that  kind,  and  the  Government  of  India  very 
properly  determined  to  insist  on  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement. 
Then,  says  the  noble  earl,  *  Why  have  you  not  been  content 
to  deal  with  this  matter  through  the  Chinese  Government  P  ^ 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  this.  In  1890  we  did  deal  with 
an  incident  like  this  throi^h  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the 
agreement  then  entered  into  by  the  Chinese  EnvoVt  aided  by  a 
Tibetan  assessor,  was  absolutely  repudiated  by  the  Tibetans ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  although  we  have  invoked  the  assistance  of 
China,  we  have  done  so  quite  in  vain.  The  Chinese  Government 
began  by  sending  down  an  officer  of  quite  inferior  rank  and  quite 
incapable  of  deahng  with  the  matter.  The  Chinese  representative 
at  Oiasa  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Tibetans  from  continuing 
their  opposition,  but  he  attempted  to  do  so  in  vain ;  and,  finally, 
it  may  interest  the  noble  earl  to  know  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment deputed  an  envoy  to  go  to  Tibet  for  the  express  purpose 
of  settling  these  matters.  That  envoy  left  Fekin  in  D^moer, 
1902,  and  he  is  still  on  his  way  to  Lhasa.  The  Chinese 
Government  are  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon.  The  noble  earl 
asked  whether  this  Tibetan  mission  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  SSth  clause  of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
which  provides  that  the  revenues  of  India  shall  not,  without 
the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  applied  to  dischaige 
the  expenses  of  any  mihtaiy  operations  carried  on  beyond  the 
external  frontier  of  India.  We  do  not  admit  that  the  Tibetan 
mission,  which  is  described  in  the  Speech  as  a  political  mission, 
is  a  military  operation.  That  matter  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  of  India,  and  they  are  satisfied  that 
there  has  been  no  contravention  of  the  Act.  As  far  as  the  people 
of  Tibet  are  concerned.  Colonel  Younghusband  seems  to  have  been 
received  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  The  opposition  he  has  to 
encounter  is,  we  believe,  entirely  confined  to  the  monks  at 
Lhasa,  who  constitute  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  that 
strange  country.** 
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APPENDIX  11 

JAPAIiIESE  AND  RUSSIAN  STATEMENTS 

"  Time»,"  Februaiy  lOth,  1904 

The  Japanese  Case 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  from  the  Japanese 
Lection : — 

**It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
Japan  that  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Korea 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  Japan's  own  paramount  interests 
there  should  be  safeguarded. 

**  Accordingly  the  Japanese  Government  find  it  impossible  to 
view  with  indmerence  any  action  endangering  the  position  of 
Korea. 

*'  Russia,  despite  her  solemn  treaty  with  China  and  her  repeated 
assurances  to  the  Powers,  not  only  continues  in  occupation  of 
Manchuria,  but  has  even  taken  aggressive  action  in  Korean  territory. 

"  Should  once  Manchuria  be  annexed  to  Russia  the  independence 
of  Korea  would  naturally  be  impossible. 

"This  must,  no  doubt,  be  acknowledged  by  Russia  herself, 
because  in  1895  Russia  expressly  intimated  to  Japan  that  the 
possession  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  by  Japan  would  not  only 
constitute  a  constant  menace  to  the  capital  of  China,  but  would 
render  the  independence  of  Korea  illusory, 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  Government,  being 
desirous  of  securing  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Far  East,  by  means 
of  direct  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Government,  with  s  view 
to  arriving  at  a  friendly  adjustment  of  mutual  interests  both  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea  where  the  interests  of  Japan  and  Russia 
meet,  communicated  such  desire  to  the  Russian  Government 
towards  the  end  of  July  last,  and  invited  them  to  meet  it.  The 
Russian  Government  then  expressed  their  willing  assent. 

*'  Accordingly,  on  August  ISth  last,  the  Japanese  Government 
proposed  to  the  Russian  Government,  through  their  representative 
at  St  Petersburg,  a  basis  of  agreement  on  flie  subject,  which  was 
substantially  as  follows : — 

"1.  A  mutual  engagement  to  respect  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  ofthe  Chinese  and  Korean  Empires. 
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"  %  A  mutual  engagement  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
those  two  countnes. 

"  8.  Reciprocal  recognition  of  Japan's  preponderating  interests 
in  Korea  and  Russia's  special  interests  in  railway  enterprises  in 
Manchuria,  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  right  of  Japan  and  of 
Russia  respectively  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  above-mentioned  respective  mterests  in  so  far 
as  the  principle  set  forth  in  Article  1  is  not  infringed. 

"  4.  Recognition  by  Russia  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Japan  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  to  Korea  in  the  interest  of  reform  and 
good  government  in  the  Peninsular  Empire. 

"  6.  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  to  impede  an 
eventual  extension  of  the  Korean  Railway  into  Southern  Manchuria 
so  as  to  connect  with  the  Bast  China  and  Shan-hai-Kwan  and 
Newchwang  lines. 

"  It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government 
that  conferences  should  take  place  directly  between  their  re- 
presentative at  St  Petersburg  and  the  Russian  authorities,  so  that 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation  might  be  facilitated  and  the 
solution  of  the  situation  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible. 

"  However,  as  the  Russian  Government  absolutely  refiised  to 
give  effect  to  the  above  intention,  on  the  plea  of  the  Tsar's 
trip  abroad  and  for  several  other  reasons,  it  was  unavoidably 
decided  to  conduct  the  negotiations  in  Tokio.  And  it  was  not 
until  October  Srd  last  that  the  Russian  Government  presented  any 
sober-minded  counter-proposals.  Even  thereby  she  declined  to 
pledge  herself  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  int^rity 
of  China,  and  to  stipulate  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
■China,  and,  moreover,  requested  Japan  to  declare  Manchu.-ia  and 
its  littoral  as  being  entirely  outside  her  sphere  of  interest.  Russia 
further  put  severEd  restrictions  upon  Japan's  freedom  of  action  in 
Korea.  For  instance,  while  recognising  Japan's  right  to  despateh 
troops  to  Korea  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  interests 
there,  Russia  refused  to  allow  Japan  to  use  any  portion  of  Korean 
territory  for  strategic  purposes.  In  fact,  Russia  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  establish  a  neutral  zone  in  the  Korean  territory  north 
of  ilie  S9th  parallel 

"  The  Japanese  Government  utterly  failed  to  see  why  Russia, 
who  hitherto  so  often  professed  to  have  no  intention  of  absorbing 
MancbuVia,  should  be  disinclined  to  insert  in  the  proposed  con- 
vention a  clause  which  is  in  complete  harmony  with  her  own 
repeatedly  declared  principle  respecting  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China.     This  refusal  of  the  Russian  Govem- 
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ment  has  all  the  more  impressed  upon  the  Japanese  Government 
the  necessity  at  all  events  of  the  insertion  of  that  clause. 

"  Japan  has  important  commercial  interests  in  Manchuria,  and 
entertains  no  small  hope  of  their  further  great  development 
And  politically  she  has  even  greater  interestb  there  on  accoimt 
of  Manchuria's  relations  with  Korea,  so  that  she  could  not 
possibly  recognise  Manchuria  as  being  entirely  outside  her  sphere 
of  interest 

"  For  these  reasons  the  Japanese  Government  decided  absolutely 
to  reject  the  Russian  proposals  in  this  respect. 

"  Accordingly  the  Japanese  Government  explained  the  above 
views  to  the  Russian  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced other  necessary  amendments  into  the  Russian  counter- 
proposals. 

"  They  further  proposed,  with  regard  to  neutral  zone,  that,  if 
one  was  to  be  created,  it  should  be  established  oD  both  sides  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Manchuria  and  Korea  with  equal  width 
—say,  of  SO  kilometres. 

"  After  repeated  discussions  in  Tokio,  the  Japanese  Government 
finally  presented  to  the  Russian  Government  their  definitive  amend- 
ment^ on  October  30th  last. 

"  The  Japanese  Government  then  frequently  ureed  the  Russian 
Government  for  a  reply,  which  was  again  and  again  delayed,  and 
was  only  delivered  on  December  11th last 

'*  In  that  reply  the  Russian  Government  suppressed  the  clause 
relating  to  Manchuria,  so  as  to  make  the  proposed  convention 
entirely  Korean,  and  maintained  their  original  demands  in  regard 
to  the  non-employment  hy  Japan  of  any  part  of  Korean  territory 
for  strategic  purposes  as  weU  as  to  neutral  zone. 

"  But  the  exclusion  of  Manchuria  from  the  proposed  convention 
was  contrary  to  the  original  o^ect  of  the  n^otiation,  which  was 
to  remove  every  cause  for  conflict  between  the  two  countries  by 
a  friendly  arrangement  of  their  interests,  both  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  Accordingly  the  Japanese  Government  asked  the  Russian 
Government  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  again  proposed  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  Korean  temtory  and 
entire  suppression  of  neutral  zone  on  the  ground  that,  if  Russia 
is  opposed  to  have  it  established  equally  on  the  Manchurian  side, 
it  should  no  more  be  established  on  the  Korean  side. 

*'  The  last  reply  of  Russia  was  received  in  Tokio  on  January  6th 
last 

"  In  this  reply,  it  is  true,  Russia  proposed  to  agree  to  insert 
the  following  clause  in  the  proposed  agreement  :-:- 

"  '  Reci^nition  by  Japan  of  Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as  being 
outside  her  sphere  of  interests,  while  Russia  within  the  limits  of 
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that  province  will  not  impede  Japan  or  other  Powers  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  them  under 
existing  treaties  with  China,  exclusive  of  the  ^rtablishment  of 
settlements,' 

"But  this  was  proposed  by  the  Russian  Government  to  be 
agreed  to  only  on  conditions  of  maintaining  the  clauses  regard- 
ing a  neutral  zone  in  Korean  territory  only  and  the  non-employ- 
ment of  any  Korean  territory  for  strate^c  puiposes — conditions 
the  impossibility  for  Japan  ol  accepting  which  had  already  been 
fully  explained  to  them.  It  should  further  be  observed  that  no 
mention  was  made  at  all  in  the  Russian  reply  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria,  and  it  must  be  self-evident  to 
everybody  that  the  engaaement  as  now  proposed  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  be  agreed  to  would  be  of  no  practical  value  so 
long  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  definite  stipulation  regarding 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  in  respect  of 
Manchuria.  Because  treaty  rights  of  Powers  in  Manchuria  being 
only  co-existing  with  the  sovereignity  of  China  over  that  province, 
an  eventual  absorption  of  Manuiuria  by  Russia  would  annul  at 
once  those  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  the  Powers  in  that 
r^on  by  virtue  of  treaties  with  Oiina. 

"Therefore  the  Japanese  Government  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  obtain  Russia's  agreement  to  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China  in  Manchuria.  But  as  regards  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  settlements  in  Mandiuria,  the  Japanese 
Government,  although  tbey  could  not  waive  for  ever  that  right 
acquired  by  virtue  of  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation  between  Japan  and  China,  went  even  so  &r  as 
to  declare,  in  the  interest  of  a  speedy  and  friendly  conclusion  of 
the  negotiation,  that  they  would  not  insist  upon  an  immediate 
execution  of  that  right  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  a  third  Power 
having  the  same  right. 

"  With  regard  to  Korea,  the  Japanese  Government  decided  to 
adhere  to  their  amendments,  as  there  was  absolutely  no  room 
for  concession.  On  those  lines  they  renewed,  on  January  ISth 
last,  their  request  to  the  Russian  Government  to  reconsider  the 
question,  and  have  since  frequently  ui^ed  them  to  send  an  early 
reply.  But  the  Russian  Government,  so  far  from  forwarding  it, 
did  not  even  indicate  any  date  for  it.  The  Japanese  Government 
have,  throughout  the  negotiation,  been  actuated  by  the  principles 
of  moderation  and  impartiality,  and  have  demanded  of  the  Russian 
Government  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  a  principle 
which  has  been  repeatedly  and  voluntarily  declared  by  Russia 
herself,  while  the  Russian  Government  have  persistently  refused 
to  accede  thereto. 
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"  While  unduly  dela^iing  to  hand  their  reply  whenever  they 
had  to  make  one,  uiey  have,  on  the  other  hand,  eagerly  augmented 
their  naval  and  military  preparations  in  the  Far  East  In  feet, 
lai^  Russian  forces  are  already  on  the  Korean  frontier. 

"  The  Japanese  Government,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace,  have  been  exercising  the  utmost  degree  of  patience,  but 
now  tiiey  are  relunctantly  compelled  by  the  action  of  Russia  to 
give  up  all  hopes  of  reconciliation,  to  break  off  the  negotiation, 
and  to  take  such  independent  action  as  may  be  necessaty  for 
defending  Japan's  rights  and  interests." 


The  Russian  Case 

St.  Pbtersbubo,  F^ruary  9th. 

An  official  communimU  is  published  to-day  giving  the  Russian 
account  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Russia  and  Japan.     It  says : — 

"  Last  year  the  Tokio  Cabinet,  on  the  pretext  of  establishing 
the  balance  of  power  and  a  more  settled  order  of  things  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Government  a 
proposal  for  the  revision  of  existing  treaties  with  Korea.  Russia 
consented,  and  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  at  that  time 
of  a  Viceroyalty  in  the  Fai-  East,  Admiral  Alexeiefl'  was  charged 
by  Imperial  command  to  draw  up  a  project  for  a  new  under- 
standing with  Japan,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Tokio,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese  Government.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
change of  views  with  the  Tokio  Cabinet  on  this  subject  took  a 
ftiendly  character,  Japanese  social  circles  and  the  local  and  foreign 
press  attempted  in  every  way  to  produce  a  warlike  ferment  among 
the  Japanese  and  to  bring  the  Government  into  armed  conflict 
with  Russia. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  such  feeling,  the  Tokio  Cabinet  b^an 
to  put  forward  greater  and  greater  demands  in  the  negotiations, 
at  the  same  time  taking  the  most  extensive  measures  to  make 
the  country  ready  for  war.  All  these  circumstances  could,  of 
course,  not  disturb  Russia's  equanimity ;  but  they  induced  her 
also  on  her  part,  to  take  due  military  and  naval  measures. 

"  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Far  East, 
Russia,  in  so  far  as  her  incontestable  rights  and  interests  per- 
mitted, gave  the  necessary  attention  to  the  wishes  manifested  by 
the  Tokio  Cabinet,  and  declared  herself  ready,  in  virtue  of  the 
conditions   of  an   understanding,  to  recognise  Japan^s  privil^ed 
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commercial  and  economic  position  in  the  Korean  Peninsula,  with 
the  concession  of  the  right  to  protect  that  position  by  armed 
force  in  the  event  of  disturbance  in  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  while  rigorously  observing  the  fundamental  principle  of  her 
policy  re^nrding  Korea,  whose  independence  and  integrity  were 
guarante^  %  previous  understandings  with  Japan  and  treaties 
with  other  Powers,  Russia  insisted  (1)  on  the  mutual  and  un- 
conditional guarantee  of  this  fundamental  principle ;  (2)  on  the 
widertaking  to  use  no  part  of  Korea  for  strategic  purposes,  aa 
authorisation  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  Power 
would  be  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  tne  independence 
of  Korea;  (S)  on  the  preservation  of  fuD  freedom  of  navigation 
through  the  Strait  of  Korea. 

"llie  project,  elaborated  in  such  a  sense,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Japanese  Government,  which  in  its  last  proposals  not  only  declined 
to  accept  the  conditions  which  were  to  constitute  a  guarantee 
of  the  independence  of  Korea,  but  also  began  at  the  same  time 
to  insist  on  provisions  aSecting  the  question  of  Manchuria  being 
incorporated  in  the  said  project.  Such  demands  on  the  port 
of  Japan  were  naturally  ina<unissible.  The  question  of  Russia's 
position  in  Manchuria  concerns  in  the  first  place  China  herself, 
and  then  all  the  Powera  having  commercial  interests  in  China. 
ITie  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  saw  absolutely  no  reason 
to  include  in  a  special  treaty  with  Japan  regarding  Korean  af^re 
any  provisions  concerning  territory  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 
The  Imperial  Government,  however,  does  not  refuse,  so  long  as 
the  occupation  of  Manchuria  lasts,  to  recognise  both  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Bogdo  Khan  (Emperor  of  China)  in  Manchuria  and  the 
privileges  acquired  there  by  the  Powers  through  treaties  with 
China.  A  declaration  to  this  effect  has  already  been  made  to 
the  foreign  Cabinets. 

"In  view  of  this,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  chai^ng  its 
representative  at  Tokio  to  present  its  reply  to  the  last  proposals 
of  Japan,  was  justified  in  expecting  that  the  Toldo  Cabinet 
would  take  into  account  the  importance  of  the  considerations 
set  forth  above,  and  would  appreciate  the  wish  manifested  by 
Russia  to  come  to  a  peaceful  understanding  with  Japan.  Instead 
of  this  the  Japanese  Government,  without  even  awaiting  this 
reply,  decided  to  break  oil'  negotiations  and  to  suspend  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Russia.  TTie  Imperial  Government,  while  laying 
upon  Japan  the  full  responsibility  for  any  consequence  of  sudi 
a  course  of  action,  will  await  the  development  of  events,  and, 
the  moment  it  becomes  necessary,  will  take  the  most  decisive 
measures  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  in  the  Far  East" 
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Boundary  Gamniissions,  492,  513-5,  566,  680-7, 689 

Boxers,  in  China,  451 

British  foreign  policy,  604,  620-34,  644-5,  703-4 

Bvcker  (Oerman  plough),  101 

Budgets  :  amount  oC  272-4,  T04-7  ;  analysis  of,  271-86,  307-9,  312  ;  com- 
pilation of,  271-2;  expenditure,  274,  278-81,  705;  free  balance,  281-5, 
309,  705  ;  revenue,  274-8,  704 

Bulgaria,  47,  616-20 

Bunder  Abbas,  537-8,  648,  SC3 

BuBbiTe,S48-51,  S6S 

Bussorah,  S48-G1,  566 

Butter  trade :  of  Baltic  Provbcea,  360 ;  of  Finland,  339 ;  of  Russia,  112, 
243,  347 ;  of  Siberia,  419-21 

Carpets,  506,  547,  559,  668 

Caspian  Sea,  142,  207, 511, 526, 575 

Casaini  Convention,  446,  663-6 

Cattle    rearing:    in    Russia,    110-2,  117;    in    Siberia,   418-9,    421-3;    in 

Turkestan,  503-4 
Caucasus :  a^culture  of,  083 ;  brigandage  in,  680-2  ;  climate  of,  577-8 ; 

colonisation    of,    582 ;    dissenters    in,    579,  588 ;    history    of,    574-T; 

minerals  in,  579,  585-7;  population  of,  579;  races  of,  578-9;  railways 

in,  685  ;  report  of  Prince  Gfalitzin  on,  61,  679-80,  582,  589,  691  ;  trade 

0^683-7 
Cellulose  trade,  179,  340 
'  Chemicals  :  State  monopoly  of,  311 
China :   British  rights  in,  628 ;   integrity  guaranteed,  446  ;   partition  of, 

630-1 ;  railways  in,  449-51 
Chinese  :  in  Amur  Province,  397,  408 ;  in  Manchuria,  474 
Chinese  Turkestan,  623-5 
Class  distinctions  in  Russia,  34-6 
aergy,  37-8 
Climate  of  :  Caucasus,  577-8  ;  Finland,  334-6  ;  Manchnria,  471  ;  Russia,  4, 

83, 139,  141 ;  Siberia,  416  ;  Turkestan,  494 
Coal :  crisis  in  trade,  166-7 ;  imports  of,  166-7^  248,  342 ;  production  of,  In 

Manchuria,  478;  in  Poland,  166,  3S7-9  ;  in  Russia,  164-6;  in  Siberia, 

431-2 
Coastiug  trade,  SSI -6 
Colonies :  of  dissenters,  699 ;  Oennan,  1S8-3 ;  Sodalistic,  53 
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Commerce  :  articles  of,  242  51 ;  general,  312-4 ;  internal,  SOO-17  ;  with 
Afglianisbin,  520;  Germany,  231-S,  247,  249-51,  834-5 ;  Great  Britain, 
235-8,  846-5],  634-5,  708-U;  Korea,  461,  465-6;  Persia,  629,  635,  840-4, 
S92-8  ;  Uniteil  Suites  of  America,  S48-a0 

Commercial  treaties,  S33-5,  250-1,  535-7,  612-3,  624,  634,  692-6 

ConataDtinople,  Treaty  of,  621 

Consular  service  of  Levant,  672-3 

Co-operative  aaaociatioDs  (see  also  Artfl),  339 

Copper,  175-6,  431,  521,  579 

Cot«acks :  Bon,  82,  65 ;  of  Little  Russia,  121-S  ;  regiment  in  Persia, 
r.li,  625 

Cotton  :  export  of  goods,  161  ;  grown,  in  Caucasus,  106,  160-1,  0S4  ;  in 
Manchuria,  475  ;  in  Turkestan.  108,  160-1,  600-1 ;  import  of,  159,  244, 
248  ;  manufacture  of,  159-61,  310,  363,  505,  584  ;  trade  in,  542 

Cranbome,  Viscount :  quoted,  630,  638,  545 

Crimean  War,  effects  of,  7,  9,  203 

Crops,  101-8,  136,  13S,  324,  339,  359-60,  413-8,  474-6,  498-9,  568 

Cultivation,  methods  of,  96-101, 117-21,  413,  417,  498-9 

Currency,  252-7 

Curzon,  Lord  ;  quoted,  511,  ri40,  634  ;  tour  in  Persian  Gulf,  646,  655,  684 

Customs :  Belgium  administration  in  Persia,  632-6  ;  Russian  administratiou 
at  Newchwang,  480-1 ;  (see  also  Tariff). 

Czechs,  608 

Dairy  industry  (see  Butter) 

Dalai  Lama,  624-0 

Dalny,  77,  208,  380-1,  390-2,  448,  628 

Daieha  (plot  of  forest),  423 

Delianoff,  M.,24 

Demchinski,  M„  20,  41,  71 

Deamatin  defined,  86 

Dissenters,  17-9, 22,  36-7,  417,  587-9,  599 

Dombrowa,  165,  327-9 

Donetz,  166,  173,  209 

Boutka  (male  inhabitant,  literally  "  soul  "X  95 

Dukhobortsi,  18.  61,  687-9 

Dwtriatiine  (noble),  34 

Eastern  Chinese  Bulway,  287,  26.%  374-6,  381,  689,  667-75 

Education,  in  :  Armenia,  589  ;   Baltic  Provinces,  367-8 ;  Finland,  837-8  ; 

Russia,  9,  38-9 ;  Siberia,  394,  397,  443-6  ;  Turkestan,  498,  601 
Eggs,  112,  243,  247,  360, 684 
Ekaterina,  309,  218-9,  605 
Ekibatuz,  370,  431 

Emanci))ation  of  peasants,  7,  88.  91-4,  827 
Emigration  (see  Finland  and  Siberia) 
Etapf  houses,  399 
Exile  system,  402-3,  696 

Factories :   agitations  in,  86 ;    description  of,  167,  197-9,  342,  363,  433 ; 

Doblea',  162-6  ;  proprietary,  150-2 
Fairs,  200-3,  436 
Famine  :  causes  of,  138-42,  336 ;  coDsequences  of,  136-8 ;  extent  of,  134-6  ; 

relief  of,  U8-7, 352 
Ferghana,  491, 60S 
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Finance :  critdcisnis  of,  307-17,  641 ;  histoiT  of,  SeS-71 ;  Minutar;  of,  8S-8, 

SSO 
Finland :  abrogation  of  constitntion  in,  33,  34S-g,  60S-6 ;  a«ricaltnre  in, 

339 ;  climate  of,  334-B  ;  Church  of,  337 ;  constitntion  oi,  336-7,  346 ; 

edncation  in,  337-8  ;  emigration  from,  3sa  :  expnlaiona  from,  351,  3B3 ; 

foreate  of,  340-1 ;    indnstrieB  of,  341-3 ;  languaf^  of,  338  ;  loyalty 

of,  33,  353 ;  Military  Eteform  Law  in,  347  ;  petitioa  to  Tsar  from,  3fi4  ; 

population  of,  330,  354  ;  races  of,  33C  ;  tariff  of,  346  ;  trade  of,  343-4 
Unns,  84-e,  330 
Raherios,  17&-«a  4S6-8,  477 
Flax :  export  ot,    106-7,    163,    S48 ;  mannfoctore   ci,    168-3 ;  production 

of,  106,  163,  416,  600 
"  Forwt  field  "  BjBtem  of  agriculture,  90 
Forest  Eone,  83, 493 
Forestry,  109-10, 340-1, 4S3-4, 003 
Frmta,BOa 

Fuel,  138, 146,  156, 166,  386 
Fun,  424-6,  477 

GalitEin,  Prince,  61,  070-80,  082,  OSft,  001-6 
OecwiapiuctU  featares  of  Rusda,  4-6, 88-4 
Oeok  Teppe,  401,  487 

Oold  :  in  Afghanistan,  021 ;  in  Lapland,  341 ;    in  Mauchuria,  478,  481  ; 

in  Rusna,  174-6 ;    in  Siberia,  368,  4S8-30  ;  standard  (see  Currency) ; 

State  monopoly  of,  170,  428-0  ;  State  reawvea  of,  BS7,  864,  886-8,  70A 
Goremuikin,  M.,  23 
Qortschakoff,  Prince,  488-fi,  61S-3 
Grain  ;  export  of,  842-3,  847,  313-6,  410-6,  683  ;  production  of,  102,  134-6, 

138-48,  315,  415-8,  470,  488 
Oulistan,  Trea^  of,  570 

Habibullah,  080 

Harbaroffak,  77,  806,  374-6 

Hartnn,  370,  383,  470,  473 

Helmund  River,  656 

Hemp,  107, 163,  470 

Herat,  498,  610,  BSO-1,  638 

Heri-md,  403 

Herzen,  H.,  9,  45 

Hilkoff,  Prmce,  819  (Miniater),  370  (Engineer  officer) 

Hoiaes  :  breeding  of,  110-1,  418-9,  004 ;  number  of,  136,  488 

Hungary,  610-18 

Hnnguaee  (brigands),  458,  472-3 

loe-free  ports,  908-0,  218, 387-02 

Ignatieff,  General,  46-7 

licotu,  140, 186, 189,  642 

niiterates  (see  Education) 

Imeretinsky,  Prince  33S-3 

India:  defence  of  frontiers  of,  516-6,  674;  Rnauan  designs  a^nst,  511, 

016-80  ;  trade  with  Persian  Gulf,  048,  063-4,  068 ;  trade  with  Rnaua, 

634  ;  with  SiHtan,  057-60 
Industrial  population,  189-09,  343 
Industry  in:    Baltic  Proviucea,  360;    Finland,    341-3;    Poland,    384-31; 

Manchuria,  478  ;  Russia,  14S-09  ;  Siberia,  4£4-33  ;  Turkestan,  604-5 
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Inspectora,  factory,  24,  69, 192-3 

Irkutak,  176,  366^  373,  365,  394,  386,  401,  408,  433,  436 

Iron  :  coiiBUmptaon  of,  170 ;  cruds  in  tnde,  173-4,  181-4 ;  import  of,  170, 

2SS-30,  S4S-9 ;  manafacture  of,  169-74,  3S9,  478  ;  minea,  168,  388,  341, 

432,  478,  G79 
Irrigation,  418,  486-7,  S78 
IrtyBh.  370-1 
IsfMiban,  563 

Japan  :  iutereeta  of,  in  Korea,  461-6,  782-7  ;  intereata  of,  in  Uanchnria,  452-3, 

4S7,  466  ;  war  with  China,  446,  462,  667-63 ;  war  with  Buaaio,  616,  617, 

722-7 
Jrmai  (fur  tribute),  424 
Jewish  Pale,  18-9, 123-6,  187-8,  638 
Jews :  in  a^icnlture,  123-5  ;   diBabilities  in  education,  18,  38,  IBS,  320 ; 

disabilities  in  trade,  19,  188,  326  ;   in  induetry,  35,  187-9,  3S9,  362 ; 

persecution  of,  6,  18,  70-1 

Kabul,  516,  617 

Kaigorodoff,  Oeneial,  350-1 

Kandahar,  516, 621 

Kara  Sea,  368, 371 

Karakoram  Paw,  623 

Ksrun  Biver,  628,  534,  567 

Katkoff,  14.  SO 

KermanBhat,  628,  648, 566-8 

Eharkoff,  12,  27, 193 

Khiva,  487-8,  480-1, 601 

KhorasBan,  510,  629,  643 

Kiaochow  Bay  447, 677-8 

Kiatkaj  434-6 

KiefT,  3,  26-8,  30 

Kirghiz,  368,  393,  412,  418-9,  423-3,  467 

Kinn,  448,  468,  468-70,  472-6 

Kishineff,  massacres  at,,  70-1 

Korea :  Japanese  interests  in,  461,  564-5,  628,  7S8-7  ;  Russian  interests  in, 

457,  461,  466,  722-7 
XomUoff,  B,a.,  649,  652 

Kourapatkine,  General,  30,  47,  72-7,  206,  347,  491 
Koursk,  Bpeecn  of  Nicholas  II.  at,  30-1 
Koweit^  666-6 
ErapotKin,  Rince,  12 
Kvlaki  (usurersX  119  ' 


Kushk,  206,  510-1 
Kwtari  (village  oi 


cottage  industries),  4g,  1^,  154, 184-7 


Labour  (see  Agricnltutal  Labour,  Industrial  popuktion,  and  Legislation) 
I^jid  :  commnnal  ownership  of,  87-91,  94-6  ;  distribution  of,  86-6,  96,  323, 

359,412,414;  rent  of,  989;  tenure  of,87-96, 118,121,  321-3,326,368-8, 

413,  58S-3 
Landless  peasants,  88,  94,  328,  325,  359 
lAnsdowne,  Lord,  quoted  :  on  Manchuria,  456 ;  on  Macedonia,  614-5  ;  on 

Persian  Oulf,  638,  546-6,  673,  684  ;  on  Persian  trade,  636  ;  on  railwayt 

in  Persia,  806-7  ;  on  Tibet,  627 
Lapland,  218,  336,  341,  606-7 
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Iaw  courta,  8,  16-7,  U,  351,  433 
Legislation  :  aArarian,  125-33,  320-S,  3S8- 

440,  706  ;  loreigD  companies  in  Russia,  6i 
Lessor,  M.,  76 
Lhasa,  625 

Liberal  Party.  29,  40-1 
Li  Hung  Ctiang,  446,  4S3 
Ltkin,  480-1 
Linen,  16S-3,  237-8 
Linseed,  106-7,  415 
Loans,  State,  268-71,  30B-S 

Ijocal  Government  (sea  under  Zemtttm  and  Baltic  Prorincee) 
London,  Treaty  of,  613 

Macedonia,  47,  614-6,  715-7 

Machinery,  100-1, 176-7,  313,  316,  411,  41^  41&,  433 

McMahon,  M^or :  mission  to  Sistan,  556 

Masyara  (see  Hungary) 

Maize,  103,  475,  683 

Mammoth  tusks,  367,  423 

Manchu  language,  472 

Manchuria :  boundaries  of,  487 ;  brigandage  in,  458,  472-3  ;  climate  of,  471 ; 
commerce  of,  471:  conquest  by  Japan,  446-6,  657-63;  divisions  of, 
468-70  ;  induatr/  ot,  478-80  \  population  of,  478 ;  producta  of,  469, 475-8, 
481,  483 ;  Rusauin  evacuation  of,  456-6 ;  Russian  occupation  of,  452, 
469-60,  484-6,  728-7 

Manchurian  Convention,  462-3,  464,  683-5 

Manchunan  Railway,  374-S,  446,  460,  483 

Manassein,  M.,  17 

Manifesto,  Tsar's,  32 

Manure,  deficiency  of,  117, 140, 148 

Marine,  mercantile,  S2I-6 

Melikoff,  Loris,  13, 14 

Mendeleief,  Professor,  187 

Merv,  206,  BlO-l 

Meahed,  509,  643,  562,  573 

Metals,  174-e,  329,  341-8,  430-1,  470,  478 

Mir,  9,  45  ;  collective  responaiUlity  of,  17,  33,  94, 116, 117,  125-33 

Mohammerah,  634-5 

Mongolia,  453,  829 

Moscow :  centre  of  indoetry,  161,  162, 177,  287 ;  of  Nationalist  party,  43, 
228 ;  of  railway  system,  158 ;  merchants  of,  149,  151 ;  rivalry  with 
Lodz,  327 

Mouravieff,  Count,  1,  CO,  631, 646 ;  Nicholai,  467 

Mukden,  452,  466,  471 

Marghab,  493,  624 

Naphtha,  167-9, 212,  846,  310,  679,  586-7 

Narodniki,  51-2 

National  debt  of  Rusna,  266-71,  278,  308 

Naus,  M.,  633,  536 

Navigation,  Department  of  Commercial,  67, 69, 890, 883 

Navy,  disaffection  in,  30 

Nei^l,  586,  626 

Nerchinsk,  Treaty  of,  467,  656 

Nestorians  in  Pcvda,  Wi 
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Neivchwang ;  Buwian  administration  of  cuatoins  at,  450, 4S0, 481 ;  Roasian 
occupation  of,  4S2,  464,  484,  632 ;  trade  of,  471,  478,  480,  463-3 

Nicholae  L,  6-7,  203 

Nicholas  II.,  21-33,  37,  40,  62,  72,  617,  644  ;  action  of,  in  Finland,  346,  348, 
354  ;  viait  of,  to  Libau,  362  ;  opened  Siberian  Bailwar,  373 

Nilulistfl,  12, 14 

Nijni-NoTKorod  :  exhibition  at,  327,  606  ;  fair  of,  SOO-S,  434-6 

NisBi-Bosen  Convention,  463 

Nobles'  Bank  (see  Banks) 

Nobility  :  of  Hnsaia,  16,  34  ;  of  Poland,  10,  92,  32! 

Norway,  208,  605,  620,  703-4 

Notes,  credit  (see  B&nK  of  Russia  and  Cnrrency) 

NuBbM-Quetta  Railway,  558-60,  672 

Oats :  export  of,  103-5,  S43,  416  ;  prodaction  of,  102,  416,  417 

Obi,  369-71,  406,  426 

Obrok  (payment  by  serfs),  88,  149, 154 

Odessa,  28,  70,  219,  223,  224,  380,  ^'i,  649 

OdnodvoTtty  ^eoman  farmers),  34-5 

Omsk,  373,  414,  416,  419,  436 

Opium,  476,  480 

Orenburg,  205-6,  377,  487,  501 

Orthodox  Church,  36,  44,  357,  602^  619,  642-3 ;  in  Poland,  338 ;  in  Siberia, 

397  ;  missions  of,  622-3 ;  Fobiedonostseff's  ideal  of,  63.  64 ;  Tolstoy's 

attitude  towards,  60,  61 
Oivobqjdenie  (Liberation),  29,  72 
Ovrmarx  (inundated  forest),  424 
OxuB  (see  Ama  Darya) 


Pan -Germanism,  607-12 

Pan-Orthodoxy,  47 

Pan-SlaTism,  47-51,  3^6,  607,  609-12,  616-7 

Paper  manufacture,  179,  340 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  613 

Pavlo^  M..  449 

Peace  Convention  at  The  Hagne,  61-2,  638,  644 

Feasants ;  in  Baltic  Provinces,  368-9 ;  Finlemd,  396  ;  Poland,  320-4  ;  Russia, 

characteristics  of,  113, 119-80, 157,  15S,  184,  408 
Peasants'  banks  (see  Banks) 
Peasants'  induatriea  (see  Suitan) 
Peiijdeh,  513-4 
Persia :  British  relations  with,  544-6,  890-1 ;  British  trade  in,  528,  536-7, 

640  j  Cossack  regiment  of,  572  ;   customs  administration  in,  632-6 ; 

foreign  trade,  5J0-1 ;  impoverishment  of,  630-32 ;  railways  in,  206-7, 

r,37  9,  673  ;  Russian  influence  in,  628,  626,  633  ;  Russian  loans  to,  631  ; 

Russian  trade  with,  529,  535,  540-4,  624,  692-8  ;  telegrapha  in,  661-2 
Persian  Oulf  :    British  guardianship  of,  .'i52-3 ;    Britiab  trade  in,  660-1  ; 

Russian  advance  towuds,  517,  546,  654,  564 -G ;  Russian  steamers  in, 

649,  562 ;  strategic  importance  of,  663-6  ;  trade  of,  641,  648-52 
Peter  the  Great,  4, 148-50,  214,  356,  486,  604 
Petroleum  industry  (see  Naphtha) 

Plehve,  M.  de,  14,  23,  28,  32,  69-71,  136,  145,  193,  348,  686 
Pleske,  M.  de.  70  704 
Pobiedonoetseff,  M.,  1^  16, 17,  26,  27,  39,  48,  03-8,  444,  695,  602 
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Poland :  agrarian  legislation  iu,  1 1, 3S0-8 ;  Agricultural  Sodetf  of,  10  ;  coal 
in,  336-9 ',  discontent  in,  332-4  ;  education  in,  3S0,  333 ;  foreign  trade  of, 
33<>-l ;  foreigners  in,  324,  336 ;  government  o^,  10,  320 ;  industries  of, 
325,  326-31 ;  Jews  in,  320,  326,  389  ;  laadownere  in,  10,  22,  322,  324 ; 
peasantry  in,  82,  321-3  ;  rejigiona  of,  32,  320,  333 

Poles  in  Austria  and  Germany,  607-9 

Police,  13,  30,  69,  351,  30fi 

Population  of  Russia,  80-1 

Port  Arthur,  77,  389,  390,  447,  68ft,  675-6 

Port  Hamilton,  4S1 

Porte,  49,  613-5.  617,  620-3 

Ports,  217-20;  Baltic,  361-3 

Press,  censorship  of,  9,  IS,  20,  352-3,  633 

Procurator  of  Holy  Synoa  (see  Pobiedonostseff) 

Provincial  chiefs,  16,  16,  84 

Protection,  policy  of,  148, 184,  286-30,  311-7,  628,  637 

Badal  characteristics,  84-5, 181-3,  398-7,  472,  590 

Railways  :  construction  of,  203-10,  286-7,  373-8,  507-11 ;  effecU  of,  201,  305, 
211,  293,  294,  370,  416,  421 ;  financial  aspect  of,  287-96,  377-8  ;  mileage 
of,  204-5,  210,  37/>,  377  ;  ^ate^  212,  213,  379,  384-6;  traffic  on,  SlD-2, 
380,  386,  397 ;  State  control  of,  204-6,  274,  286,  287,  311 

Bed  Cross  Society,  137,  146-7 

Redemption  payments,  92-4, 113-6,  12S-33,  877,  640 

Religious  persecution,  6,  16, 19,  82,  6B,  70-1,  358,  688-ft,  991 

Resht-Teheran  road,  527-30 

Riots,  10, 12,  587  ;  peasants', ! 

Russo-Ubinese  Bank  (see  Ban_., 

Russo-Chinese  Convention,  631.  680-8 

RuBsification  of  Baltic  Provinces,  12,  356-8;  Caucasus,  0S7  ;  Finland,  33, 
346-55,  606-6 ;  Poland,  10,  IS,  338  ;  Turkestan,  496-8 

Rye,  production  of,  102,  339,  360,  415,  417  ;  export  of,  103-5,  834,  835,  843 

iSn^on  ([Little  Russian  plough),  101 

Saghalien :  convict  settlement,  408  ;  fisheries  of,  368,  427 ;  minerals  of, 
368,  432 

Samarkand,  489,  508,  601 

Samovar  (tea-urn),  186,  383 

Schouvaloff,  Count,  490 

Seoul,  467,  461^  464 

Serfdom  (see  Emancipation) 

Servia,  47  610,  620 

"Servitudes,"  11.  381,  384 

Bhamyl,  676 

Sheep,  no,  111,369,482 

Shilka,  372-3,  467 

Shipka  Pass  Fetes.  47,  76 

Shipping,  Shipbuilding,  and  Harbours.  Department  of,  69,  220 

Sistan :  railvay  to  (see  Nushki-Quetta) ;  trade  of,  556-60 ;  Russian  activities 
in,  567, 560 

Siberia :  aborigines  of,  392-8, 696 ;  administration  of,  443,  599 ;  agriculture 
of,  412-8,  437-8;  butter  trade  of,  419-21 ;  cattle  reanng  in,  419,  421-3  ; 
climate  of,  386-6,  367,  368,  416  ;  coal  in,  370,  431-8  j  colonisation  of, 
696-9 ;  crime  in,  370,  431-2 ;  divisions  of,  365  ;  education  in,  394,  387, 
443-6  ;  emigration  to,  397,  403-12  ;  exiles  to,  398-403^  696  ;  fisheries  of, 
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427-8 :  forests  of,  4S3-4  ;  fur  trade  of,  4S4-6 ;   future  of,  411-9,  437-45 ; 

gold  in,  368,  42B-30 ;  indastries  of,  433,  440 ;  land  tenure  in,  412-4 ; 

{wpnlation  of,  306,  436 ;  rivers  of,  36&-7S ;  towna  of,  433,  436 
Siberian  B&ilway  :  beginning  of,  373  ;  bmnchea  of,  377  ;  construction  of^ 

211,  378  ;  cost  of,  295,  377-8  ;  course  of,  207-8,  373-4 ;  future  of,  378, 

381  ;  length  of,  375,  377  ;  rates  on,  379,  384-6,  386  ;  traffic  on,  37^  380, 

385  ;  trains  on,  38S-3 
Siberians,  characteristicH  of,  394-S 
Silk  :    in  the  Caucasus,    684 ;    Manchuria,    477,    481  ;   Turkestan,    602  ; 

manufacture  of,  164,  621 
Sipiagin,  M.,  23,  27,  34 
Sir  Datya,  493-4 

Skobeleff,  General,  72-4,  76,  491,  617 
SkopUi  (sect  of),  417 
SlaYonio  Union,  46 

Slavophiles,  IS,  43-62,  87,  119,  186, 189-90 
Social  Democratic  part;,  26  ;  programme  of,  642,  702-3 
Sotnalism,  11-2,  20,  26-30,  45,  642 
Socialist  Revolutionary  party,  88 
Sokha  (Russian  plough).  100 
Spirits  monopoly  (see  Alcohol) 
Steppe  system  of  agriculture,  99 
Steppes,  84,  368,  414-5,  468,  409,  677 
SMoviya  (soup  kitchens),  137 
Strikes,  27-8, 192, 194,  587 
Students  (see  Universities) 
Stw\di»U,  18 
Sugar  :  Conference  at  Brussels,   '. 

facture  of,  108, 178, 179,  238-0 
Sultan  (see  Porte) 
Sunflower  seed,  107,  684 


Svietelka  (co-operative  workshop),  186 
Sweden,  208-9,  603-6,  820, 703-4 
Sf  nod.  Holy,  38,  278,  444,  602 

Taiga,  366,  423 

Tahenwan,  369-90,  382,  448 

romora  (salmon),  469,  477 

Tariff  system,  16, 148,  226-36,  313,  326,  634,  637,  714 

Tariff  wars,  233,  235,  637,  638 

Tashkent,  205-6,  377  BOl 

Taxation  :  arrears  ot,  116, 116, 127-32  ;  direct,  275, 312 ;  indirect,  276-6,  312 

Tchemotwm  (see  Black  Moidd  zone) 

Tea :  cultivation  of,  108,  244,  684 ;  duties  on,  242 ;  trade,  244,  312,  380-1, 

434-5.  606,  021,  668 
Tekke  Turcomans,  491 
"  Three-field  "  system  of  agriculture,  100 
Tiagh  (labour  unit),  9fi 
Tibet :   British  relations  with,  626-6,  687-8,  718-9 ;  mission  of    Cktlonel 

Younghushand  to,  627-8,  719-21 ;  Rnssian  influence  in,  624-6,  627 
Tientsin,  Treaty  of,  628 
Tobacco,  108,  276,  312,  418,  476,  602,  585 
Tolstoy,  Count  Leo,  26,  61,  67-62,  688-9 
Tomsk,  176,  373,  399,  415,  429,  433,  436,  446 
Traktir  (country  reataurantX  300-2 

47 
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Thtns-CMpnii  fiuJim;,  401, 607-11,  asi 

Trebizond,  84fl-T,  628 

Twtdra,  83,  360,  371 

Tarcomancfui,  Treatjr  of,  633-9,  B73,  MS 

TnrkeBtan,  agriculture  of,  4&7-eOS ;  coloniseitioa  of,  S86,  Cdft-OOl ; 
industrieB  of,  G04-5 ;  minerEJa  of,  &06 ;  results  of  Buseian  role, 
496-8  ;  Russian  advance  upon,  488-91  j  Buasian  provioce,  489  ;  trod» 
of,  eoT,  e»t 

Turkey  {see  Porte) 

Uchtomsky,  Prince,  62-6,  447,  616 

Uniate&  19,  22, 60S 

Universities:    in  Russia,  7,  9,  14,  16,  SS,  26;    Baltic  Provinces,  357-S; 

Finland,  336  ;  Poland,  6 ;  Siberia,  440 ;  corporate  ri^ta  of,  abolished, 

14-16  ;  students'  riots  id,  10,  26^  2^  69 

'^almigiadski,  M.,  68,  !64, 313 

Vital  statistics,  80-2, 138 

Vladivostok,  368,  387-8,  447 

Fodia  (see  Alcohol) 

Volott  (canton),  S,  126, 413 

Volga,  169,  180,  214,  216,  2S7 

Volunteer  Fleet,  221, 224,  330, 409,  410,  434 

Waeber-Komara  Memorandum,  462 

Wages,  97,  98, 168, 196-6,  343,  439,  479 

Waterwaysj  213-7,  S81,  3ee-73,  468, 471, 460 

Wei-hai-wei,  639-2 

Wheat :  export  of,  103-6,  242,  247,  416 ;  production  of,  102,  339,  416,  417, 
418,  476,  499 

Witte,  M.  de,  66-70 ;  action  of,  in  regard  to  agriculture,  69 ;  Armenia.  096 ;. 
currency,  66,  264-7  ;  emigration,  406  ;  Finknd,  69,  349 ;  foreign  loans, 
270 ;  industnee,  636,  641 ;  liquor  trade,  68,  299 ;  i«otection,  67,  311-7 ; 
railways,  68,  204 ;  students  riots,  69  ;  Sugar  Conferences,  S40-2 ; 
zemttva,  23 ;  bis  account  of  the  free  balance,  283-4 ;  joum^  iit  Far 
East,  383,  390,  391,  392  ;  opinion  on  Baghdad  Railway,  671 

Wooden  goods,  109, 179, 340,  424 

Woollen  trade,  161,  162,  327,  343,  668 

Ya-lu  River,  467,  461,  467 

Yate,  Colonel,  514,  556 

Totrngbuband,  Colonel :  mission  to  Tibet,  627-8,  719-21 

Yungampo,  457 

Zadrvga  (family  commuuitj'X  87>  81 

Zanttvo  :  affected  by  spirits  monopoly,  304-5 ;  establishmeat  of,  9,  443; 
functions  of,  8, 16,  is,  38, 143-4 ;  inaustries  promoted  \f,  186  ;  liberal 
tendencies  of,  30,  41  ;  suppression  of  collection  of  statistics  by,  S3 

Xtinikie  naehainuei  (see  PniviDcial  Chiefs) 

Zinc^  176,  329,  B79 

Zioniat«,  71 


PrinHd  am'  be«tid  l-y  HaMill,  fVattm  »  Vinty,  U^  London  ami  Aybtitay. 
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FROM  MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST. 

IRELAND  IN  THE  NEW  CENTURY.  By  the  Right 
Hoft.  Sir  HoBACB  PLUNKrrr,  K.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.,  Vicc-Prewdent  of  the  Depart- 
iDent  of  Agiicnltarc  and  Tecbiiical  Instniction  An  Ireland;  Member  <»  Hb 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  Ireland.  Large  crown  Sro,  51.  net. 
"Thii  is  a  book  of  real  importEnirE,  which  nurki  *  promiala^KagB  n  Iilafa  di 


THE      GERMAN     OFFICIAL     ACCOUNT     OF     THE 

WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  From  its  Commencement  in  1S99  to  the 
Capture  of  General  Cronje's  Force  at  Paardebeq;.  Prepared  in  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  great  General  StaGt  TterUo.  Tiamlated  W  Cokxiel  W.  H.  H. 
Waters,  R^,  C.V.O.,  Late  Militaiy  Attach^  H.B.M.  Embassy,  Berlin. 
Witb  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  Svo,  15/.  net. 
THE  MIDDLE  EASTERN  QUESTION ;  or,  Some 
Political  Problems  of  Indian  Defence.  By  Valbntinb  Chirol.  With  Maps 
and  Illustralions.  Demy  Svo,  181.  ne~ 
"  Mr.  Chiml  deaervEH  the  gratitude  of  the  Bi 

matter  of  regret  to  ui  that  we  ire  UDable  lo  do  more 
of  Peniiui  sccDciy,  life,  and  cbancler,  which  will  ri 
aOractiTC  reading,  ivta  for  thoK  wba  arc  indifieicnt  I 

TEN  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  PERSIA.  A  Record  of 
Eight  Years'  Constant  Travel  in  Eastern  and  Soutbenii  Iraik.  By  Major 
Pukcv  MoLUWOKTR   SvKEs.      Map*   and  many   lUustnitionb      Med.   Svo, 

"  There  hal  beennalbiaE  amcma  reiziil  pabKisIioIii  tocomparelnintereKiind  Inpoitance 
with  the  aubatantial  volume  In  which  H^or  Syka  haa  recorded  tiia  experienoea.''— .SiinJ^R^. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    IN    THE    KHYBER.      1879-1898. 

With  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Service  in  India,  and  espedany  among  tllr 

Tribes   on    our    N.W.    Frontier.      By    Colonel    Sir    Robbkt    Wabbuktoh, 

K.C.I. E.,  C.S.I.,  etc     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Svo,   t6r. 

"  .  .  .  hia  euHllmt  book.  ,  .  .  The  ^etcbea  of  Dillve  character  and  habitawilh  which  hi* 

book  atnoDdi  would  alone  render  it  invaluable  to  all  who  desire  to  underetaad  the  probhm  of 

the  Gale  of  India.  .  .  .  Warburton'a  Mgamenta  ought  la  carry  great  weight  with  the  ladian 

Govenimenl,  for  no  tHn  eonld  have  bean  more  aocceaaful  ia  man^tins  the  Kybti.'—IVorU. 

THE  MAKING  OP  A  FRONTIER.     Five  Years' Experiences 

and  Adventures  in  Gilgit,  Hunza  Na^r,  Cbitral,  and  the  Eastern  Hindu-Kush. 
By  Colonel  Alcernon   Duband,   C.B.,   CLE.      With   Portrait,   Mi^  and 
Illusliations.    Svo,  ibr. 
"A  work  which  ia  fuU  of  life  and  movement,  and  givea  na  many  quaint  glimpaea  of  the 
life  of  Btrauge  peoptei.     '"  "  —--■--'■'-  — ^.. —    --  ■■-— -■-- ■ —  -'  -*--  — -^ — '- 

THE     LIFE      OF     ABDUR     RAHMAN,     AMIR     OF 

AFGHANISTAN,  Edited  by  MiK  MuNSHi  Sultan  Mohammbo  Khan, 
Secretary  of  State  of  A^auitan.  With  Portnut,  Maps,  and  UluBtratiou. 
Demy  Svo.  Two  Vols.  vu. 
"  This  ig  ai  once  a  very  readaMe  book  an(t  a  very  valnable  hiatedci 

wid  an  anrcaen^  fraakneaa  and  a  aotKnieaa  of  ju<&mant  which  were 

_rt_- , •—ntTimH'. 


A   NEW  BDITIOH. 
JOURNEY     TO     LHASA     AND    CENTRAL     TIBET, 

By  Sahat Chanbha  Das,  CLE,,  of  the  Bengal  Education  Service,  Member  ot 

the  Asiatic  Society  Beo^,   etc.     Witb  Map   and   nlu(trB.tii>as.    Demy  Svo, 

las.  6d.  net. 
FROM  KABUL  TO   KUMASSI.      By  Sir  James  Willcocks. 

With    Illustrations,   nomerons    Maps,    and   a    Portrait   of  the    Author,    etc. 

Deny  Svo,  itj.  net 
"  The  keen  tpirit  of  the  author  communicatea  itself  to  M»  writing,  and  the  book,  thoush 
written  in  an  ordinary  conveisationri  style  witboot  attempt  at  elaborate  literary  giiice*,  yet 
eathrala  the  reader  by  its  apiril,  Its  sweep  af  narrative,  and  the  vigour  of  lis  deKriptlons.' 
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A  CHEAP  AND  RSVISBD  EDITION. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  CONTINENT.  Travels  in 
Muichnria,  TuikestiD,  and  the  Pamirs.  By  Colooel  Francis  Vouhc husband. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Demjr  8ro,  &l.  IKL 

AMONG  THE  CELESTIALS.  Narrative  of  Travels  in 
Manchuria,  across  the  Gotu  Desert  snd  through  the  Himala.j'BS  to  India. 
Abridged  ftom  the  above  book,  with  additions,  by  Colonel  Francis  Young- 
husband.     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  -js.  td. 

CHINA:  Her  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Commerce,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present  Da^.     By.  E.  H.  Parker,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  the 

Owens  Collie  ;   Acting  Consul- Genera]  ia  Corea,  November,   iS36 — January, 

18S7!  Consul  in  Haioan,  1891-3,  1893-4;  u"l  in  iSgi-3,  Adviser  in  Chinese 

ASiin  to  the  Burma  Govemmeat.    With  19  Maps,  etc.     Ijtrge  Crown  Svo, 

&i.  net. 

"Ifr  E.  H.  Parker  brinn  Id  bear  apoD  his  lubject  an  eipeiience,  ■□  amounl  of  penanal 

inalghl,  EUd  ■upKlIvfarcnllciam  ao  unaaual,  la  lo  endoir  hia  paies  with  ui  inIriDiic  merit 

practically  unequalM.  ...  Mr.  Parker  hia  produced  a  book  whidh  will  be  of  value  both  on 

aecooal  of  its  weahh  oT  ioforniBtion  and  iadBpendcnt  criticiam,  and  for  the  additiDmllight  it 

alwda  OD  Chioeae  topica  treated  oria  other  ataadird  works."— ^.i/l  Midi  GautU. 

JOHN  CHINAMAN  AND  A  FEW  OTHERS.  By  E.  H. 
Parebr,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  Owens  College.  With  35  Illustrations. 
Lai^e  Crown  8vo,  61. 

THE  YANG-TZE  VALLEY  AND  BEYOND.    An  Account 

of  Journeys  in  Central  and  Western  China.     By  Mrs.  Bishop  (Isabrua  L. 

Bird),  F  R.G.S.     With  Map  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    Svo,  £\  ti.  net. 

"  In  manj  waja  Ura.  Blahop  ia  the  moat  remarkable  woman  of  the  lime.    Aa  an  intrepid 

traveller,  an  ucompllabed  (eaKrapber,  and  ■  keen  ob«rver  of  men  and  Ihinga.  ahe  has  few 

^'UnWten  Tnicta  in  Japaa,'  abown  a  atsady  advance,  until  we  have  in  the  ^k  under 
notice  a  perfect  model  of  what  Bboak  of  [ravels  ought  to  tx."—TitJapirit  Maii. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  SIAM.  A  Record  of  Journeys  Up  and  Down 
the  Country,  and  of  Life  among  the  People  from  1891  to  1896.  With  some 
Kemarks  on  the  Resources  and  Administration  of  the  Kingdom.  By  H. 
Wakington  Smyth,  MA.,  F.R.G.S.,  formerly  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  in  Siam.     With  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Two  vols.    Crown  6vo,  141. 

ik  for  which  all  EoKliah  readera  Intemted  in  Siam  ban  bewi 

KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS.    A  Narrative  of  Ttavel, 

and  an  Account  of  the  Present  Position  of  the  Couiitiy.  With  Maps  antl 
numerous  lUnsitations  from  the  Author's  Photographs.  By  Mn.  Bishop. 
Two  vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  i^. 

SIXTEEN  YEARS  IN   SIBERIA.    By  Leo  Deutsck.    The 

Experiences  of  a  Russian  Revolutionist.     Translated  and   Edited  by  Hilkn 

Chisholm.     With  Portrait*  and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  151.  net 

"It  ia  one  of  Ibole  abgorhing  haman  docomeatawhich  hold  and  thiiU  you  fram  itafint  line 

EoiMlaat.    A  gtory,  the  dramatic  feature*  of  which  far  exceed  anything  that  even  the  wildeM 

melodnmatiat  would  have  dared  to  invent  .  .  .  with  this  important  difference  ia  the  interest, 

tlMt  itiialllrDe— iaanamtionofieal  men,  real  women,  real  society."— J.  P.'i  fymJtfy. 

MY    COLONIAL    SERVICE    IN    BRITISH    GUIANA, 

ST.  LUCIA,  TRINIDAD,  FIJI,  AUSTRALIA,  NEWFOUNDLAND, 
and  HONG  KONG,  with  INTERLUDES.  By  Sir  G.  William  des 
VcEUX,  G.CM.G.  With  Portraits  and  lUusttations.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo, 
241.  net. 

"  Extremely  interesting  record  of  experiencea  .  .  .  not  only  valuable  .  .  .  but  it  afford* 
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